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PREFACE 

IN  1872  I  commenced  a  report  on  the  MSS.  at  Lansdowne 
House  for  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  which  appeared 
in  the  publications  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission.1 

During  the  progress  of  my  work  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  sufficient  materials  would  exist  for  a  Life 
of  Lord  Shelburne,  if,  in  addition  to  the  papers  at  Lans- 
downe House  and  Bowood,  the  papers  of  Lord  Bute  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and  those  of 
Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland,  at  Holland  House, 
were  at  my  disposal. 

I  accordingly  asked  permission  of  Lord  Harrowby 
and  Lady  Holland  to  inspect  their  respective  collections, 
and  I  was  allowed  by  them  to  take  copies  of  the  letters 
and  papers  relating  to  the  period  during  which  Lord 
Shelburne,  Lord  Bute,  and  Henry  Fox  were  in  frequent 
communication. 

In  1874  Mr.  George  Bancroft  placed  at  my  disposal 
various  notes  and  transcripts  of  great  value  relating  to 
the  negotiations  of  1782-1783  which  he  had  made  from 
the  French  archives.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  also  gave 
me  the  use  of  the  MS.  Autobiography  of  his  ancestor, 
the  Prime  Minister,  which  has  since  been  edited  by  Sir 

1  Third  Report,  pp.  125-147  ;  Fifth  Report,  pp.  215-2605  Sixth  Report,  pp.  235-243. 
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William  Anson.  The  late  Sir  Edward  Strachey  allowed 
me  to  see  the  papers  in  his  possession  relating  to  the 
Peace  of  Versailles  ;  and  to  Miss  Travis  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
I  owed  the  use  of  the  letters  written  by  Lord  Shelburne 
to  Dr.  Price. 

From  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  I  received 
permission  to  examine  the  papers  relating  to  the  period 
at  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Colonial  Office,  of  which 
at  the  time  they  were  the  respective  heads. 

Among  the  papers  of  Lord  Shelburne  are  several 
autobiographical  fragments,  viz.  :— 

1.  Two  autobiographical  Memoranda  of  events  up  to  1758. 

2.  A  Memorandum  on  the  events  of  1762,  only  part  of  which 
exists. 

3.  Characters  of  Henry  Fox,  Lord  George  Sackville,  Lord 
Temple,  and  Lord  Ashburton. 

4.  A  very  short  fragment  on  the  Ministry  of  1766,  evidently 
part  of  a  paper  the  rest  of  which  is  lost. 

5.  Notes  on  what  passed  in  1782  when  Lord  Rockingham 
became  Prime  Minister. 

6.  Memorandum  on  the  reforms  in  the  Public  Departments 
made  or  contemplated  in  1782-1783. 

7.  Some  observations  on  the  French  Revolution. 

8.  Memorandum  on  the  possibility  of  forming  a  Ministry  in 
1792. 

9.  Notes  relating  to  a  proposal  to  form  a  Ministry  with  Lord 
Moira  and  Mr.  Charles  Fox  in  1798. 

10.  Miscellaneous   Papers  relating   to   Land  Tenure,  Estate 
Management,  and  the  Poor  Laws. 

The  most  important  of  these  papers  are  two  auto- 
biographical fragments  forming  an  account  of  Lord 
Shelburne's  own  early  life,  with  a  sketch  of  the  political 
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history  of  England  and  of  the  characters  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  period  and  of  events  up  to  1758.  What 
may  be  called  two  editions  exist,  and  of  these  it  is  difficult 
to  settle  which  is  the  earlier  in  date.  Both  are  imperfect 
and  show  a  complete  absence  of  revision,  especially  the 
less  complete  of  the  two,  which,  however,  contains  some 
interesting  matter  of  its  own.  A  further  difficulty  arose 
from  the  chronological  order  being  frequently  neglected. 

A  careful  study  of  the  text  convinced  me  that,  without 
altering  anything  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  the  story  intelligible,  by  transposing  various  parts 
of  the  narrative  so  as  to  restore  the  chronological  order, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  eliminating  repetitions, — in  other 
words,  by  making  those  alterations  which  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  Lord  Shelburne  would  himself  have  made,  had 
he  lived  to  revise  his  own  work, — I  could  present  the 
account  of  his  early  life,  so  far  as  it  exists,  in  a  shape 
more  agreeable  to  the  reader  and  more  just  to  the  memory 
of  my  ancestor  than  if  I  had  simply  printed  it  in  the 
confused  and  disjointed  condition  in  which  he  left  it.  The 
result  is  the  u  Chapter  of  Autobiography  "  with  which  the 
book  opens. 

In  the  present  edition  a  fuller  use  has  been  made  of 
the  more  imperfect  of  the  two  autobiographical  frag- 
ments where  some  passages  in  it  add  vividness  to  the 
narrative.  A  few  additional  pages,  discovered  since  1876 
and  relating  mainly  to  the  expeditions  to  the  coast  of 
France  in  1757  and  1758,  have  also  been  added. 

The  story  of  the  first  election  of  Colonel  Barr£  at 
High  Wycombe,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  less 
finished  of  the  two  autobiographical  fragments,  has  been 
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printed  in  connection  with  the  events  of  1761,  to  which 
it  more  properly  belongs. 

Besides  the  above  chapter,  Lord  Shelburne,  as  already 
stated,  left  an  incomplete  Memorandum  on  the  events  of 
1762,  which  will  be  found  Volume  I.  Chapter  III.  To 
understand  the  events  of  that  time,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  clear  notion  of  the  characters  of  Lord  Bute  and  Mr. 
Henry  Fox.  Of  these  two  characters  Lord  Shelburne  has 
left  a  description.  The  former  is  contained  in  one  of  the 
editions  of  the  Autobiography  mentioned  above.  The 
character  of  the  latter  occupies  a  separate  paper.  I  have 
printed  both  in  connection  with  the  events  of  1762,  at 
the  same  time  warning  the  reader  that  when  Lord  Shel- 
burne wrote  them  he  was  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of 
subsequent  transactions. 

The  other  papers  are  in  their  proper  position  in  the 
narrative  of  events. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  three 
volumes  published  separately  in  1875  anc^  1876. 

In  the  chapter  of  Autobiography,  Lord  Shelburne 
describes  his  object  as  being  "  to  illustrate  the  new  epoch 
which  appeared  with  George  III.,  and  to  state,  in  the  first 
place,  the  new  impulse  which  was  imperceptibly  given  to 
things  and  to  trifling  incidents  which  afterwards  originated 
the  greater  events."  It  is  probable  that  he  intended  to 
write  an  account  of  his  life,  but  did  not  live  to  complete 
it,  and  that  most  of  these  papers  and  memoranda  are  the 
disjecta  membra  of  a  larger  undertaking.1 

The  author  of  the  obituary  notice  which  appeared 
in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  in  1805  states  tn*t  Lord 

1  Vol.  I.  Ch.  I.  p.  24. 
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Lansdowne  had  promised  to  supply  a  Supplement  to  Mr. 
Marshall's  Life  of  General  Washington,  in  which  he 
intended  to  give  the  secret  history  of  the  Peace  of  1783, 
which  he  told  the  writer  of  the  article  was  not  understood 
by  the  public.  The  anecdote  related  in  Vol.  II.,  page  434, 
in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  Junius  points  in  the  same 
direction. 

Further  study  of  the  correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole 
has  convinced  me  that  in  the  first  edition  I  was  mistaken 
in  referring  his  hostility  to  Lord  Shelburne  to  an  earlier 
date  than  1783,  and  I  have  altered  the  text  accordingly. 

The  letter  from  Lord  Chatham  of  1777  relating  to 
the  battle  of  Saratoga  (Vol.  II.  p.  9)  ;  the  full  text  of  the 
conversation  between  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1785  (Vol.  II.  pp.  294-298),  and  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Mr.  Grey  in  1798  (Vol.  II.  pp.  425-426), 
did  not  appear  in  the  first  edition.  Use  has  also  been 
made  of  a  Memorandum  by  the  Abbe  Morellet  of  some 
conversations  in  1783  with  Lord  Shelburne,  which  was 
found  subsequently  to  1876  among  the  papers  at  Lans- 
downe House. 

Among  the  documents  in  the  Appendix  will  be  found 
a  paper  by  Lord  Shelburne  on  Sepulchral  Monuments,  to 
which  my  attention  was  drawn  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Russell 
Baker,  the  author  of  the  article  on  Lord  Shelburne  which 
appeared  in  1896  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
It  was  originally  printed  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  in 
1791,  in  connection  with  a  proposal  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  Howard  the  philanthropist,  and  was  subsequently 
printed  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Coakley  Lettsom,  M.D.  (1817). 
Since  1876  much  valuable  information  on  the  political 
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history  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  given  in  the 
Appendices  to  the  Reports  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Com- 
mission, to  the  authors  of  which  every  student  of  the 
period  must  desire  to  acknowledge  his  gratitude  in  un- 
stinted terms.  Where  necessary,  reference  is  made  in  the 
notes  to  these  Reports. 

In  renewing  the  expression  of  my  debt  of  gratitude 
recorded  in  the  Preface  in  the  first  edition  to  those 
whose  co-operation  so  materially  lightened  my  task,  I 
desire  to  record  my  sense  of  the  help  which  I  have  since 
received  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Alvord,  Associate  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  regard  to  the 
"  western  policy  "  of  the  British  Government  in  America 
from  1763  to  1772,  a  subject  which  he  has  made  his  own  ; 
and  to  Mr.  John  Jay  in  regard  to  several  points  in  the 
history  of  the  negotiations  at  Paris  in  1782-1783.  To 
Mr.  Alvord  I  also  owe  the  letter  from  Lord  Shelburne 
to  Major  William  Jackson,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
note  to  page  202  of  the  second  volume.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  Mr.  G.  R.  A.  FitzGerald,  K.C.,  for  the  valuable 
assistance  which  I  have  received  from  him  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  edition. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
numerous  publications  bearing  specially  on  the  negotia- 
tions of  1782-1783  have  appeared  both  in  England  and 
in  America.  A  bibliography  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  Mr.  Fiske's  Critical  Period  of  American 
History,  published  in  1888.  To  the  books  mentioned  by 
him,  the  recently  published  papers  of  Caleb  Whitefoord 
are  to  be  added.  The  work  of  Monsieur  Doniol,  Histoire 
de  la  participation  de  la  France  a  P  Etablissement  des  Etats  Urns 
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de  rAmerique  (Paris,  1886-1890),  has  treated  the  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  French  negotiators  ;  and 
The  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  by  Admiral 
Chadwick  (London,  1911),  has  added  much  interesting 
information  on  the  policy  of  the  Continental  Powers  and 
of  Spain  in  particular,  to  the  story  of  the  negotiations. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume  is  from  the 
portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  painted  in  1764.  The 
original  is  at  Lansdowne  House.  The  frontispiece  to  the 
second  volume  is  from  the  group  with  Lord  Ashburton 
and  Colonel  Barr£,  for  which  Lord  Lansdowne  sat  in 
1788  and  1789,  and  belongs  to  Lord  Northbrook. 

The  caricature,  reproduced  at  Vol.  II.  p.  155,  repre- 
senting Fox  and  Lord  John  Cavendish  leaving  the 
Treasury,  while  the  heads  of  Lord  Shelburne,  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  and  Barr£  grin  at  them  from  over  the  archway, 
is  by  Sayer. 

The  caricature  by  Gillray,  reproduced  in  Vol.  II. 
p.  200,  was  drawn  in  1787,  at  the  time  of  the  debates  on 
the  French  Commercial  Treaty,  when  the  attacks  on  Lord 
Shelburne  made  in  regard  to  the  negotiations  of  1782 
were  revived. 

The  caricature  in  Vol.  II.  p.  164,  "  Guy-Vaux  and 
Judas  Iscariot,"  is  anonymous,  and  was  published  in  1782. 
It  purports  to  be  an  addition  to  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
published  by  George,  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  died  in  1773. 
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CHAPTER   I 

A    CHAPTER    OF    AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

1737-1757 

WILLIAM  FITZM AURIC E,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
was  born  on  the  I3th  of  May  I737.1  He  has  left  the 
following  account  of  his  own  early  life  : 

"  I  was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Hort,  then 
Bishop  of  Kilmore,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in 
Bride  Street,  Dublin,  who  married  my  mother's  sister.  I 
spent  the  four  first  years  of  my  life  in  the  remotest  part 
of  the  south  of  Ireland,  under  the  government  of  an 
old  grandfather2  who  reigned,  or  rather  tyrannised, 
equally  over  his  own  family  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
as  if  it  was  his  family,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  suppose  his 
ancestors,  Lords  of  Kerry,  had  done  for  generations  since 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  who  granted  to  our  family 
100,000  acres  in  those  remote  parts  in  consideration  of 

1  In  the  first  edition  the  date  was  incorrectly  given  as  the  2Oth  of  May. 

2  Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  Earl  of  Kerry.     Antony  Petty,  of  Romsey,  clothier,  had 
a  son,  William,  afterwards  Sir  William  Petty,  who  died  December  i6th,   1687.     His 
widow,  Lady  Petty,  was  made  Baroness  Shelburne  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  and  his 
eldest  son,  Charles,  Baron  of  Shelburne,  by  a  simultaneous   creation,  December  3ist, 
1687.     The  barony  of  Shelburne  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Charles,  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  without  children   in    1696.     It  was  revived  in   favour  of  his  brother  Henry, 
October  z6th,  1699,  who  was  further  created  Viscount  Dunkerron  and  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  April  zgth,  1719.     These  titles  became  extinct  on  his 
decease  without  issue  April  I7th,  1751,  when  his  estates  and  property  passed — under  the 
term  of  his  will — to  John  Fitzmaurice,  the  fifth  and  second  surviving  son  of  Anne  Petty 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Petty,  by  her  marriage  with  Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  Earl  of  Kerry, 
on  condition  of  his  using  the  name  and  bearing  the  arms  of  Petty.     John  Fitzmaurice 
was  in  the  same  year  raised  to  the  Peerage  of  Ireland  under  the  titles  of  Baron  Dun- 
kerron and  Viscount  Fitzmaurice.     In   1753  the  earldom  of  Shelburne  in  the  Peerage 
of  Ireland  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  in  1760  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  title  of  Baron  Wycombe. 
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their  services  against  the  Irish,  with  the  title  of  Barons  of 
Kerry.1  I  have  seen  the  original  grant  in  the  possession 
of  my  father,  and  it  must  be  now  in  my  brother's.  It  is  a 
curiosity  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  brevity,  compared 
with  grants  of  a  later  date,  not  being  longer  than  a 
common  writ  of  subpoena  or  a  summons  to  Parliament. 
Both  title  and  estates  descending  through  so  many 
generations  from  father  to  son  in  a  country  quite  un- 
civilized, peopled  by  Catholicks,  reduced  by  frequent 
rebellions,  and  laws  passed  in  consequence,  my  ancestors 
necessarily  exercised  an  absolute  power  over  a  great  tract 
of  country,  and  the  more  so  as  they  had  in  general 
preserved  their  loyalty  and  their  attachment  to  the  English 
Government.2  My  grandfather  did  not  want  the  manners 
of  the  country  nor  the  habits  of  his  family  to  make  him  a 
tyrant.  He  was  so  by  nature.  He  was  the  most  severe 
character  which  can  be  imagined,  obstinate  and  inflexible  ; 
he  had  not  much  understanding,  but  strong  nerves  and 
great  perseverance,  and  no  education,  except  what  he  had 
in  the  army,  where  he  served  in  his  youth,  with  a  good 
degree  of  reputation  for  personal  bravery  and  activity. 
He  was  a  handsome  man,  and,  luckily  for  me  and  mine, 
married  a  very  ugly  woman,  who  brought  into  his  family 
whatever  degree  of  sense  may  have  appeared  in  it,  or 
whatever  wealth  is  likely  to  remain  in  it,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Petty,3  known  by  his  services  and  his  works,  and 
still  more  particularly  to  his  family  by  a  very  singular  will.4 
"  Sir  William  Petty,  in  consequence  of  being  Ireton's 
secretary,  became  accidentally  a  trustee  in  some  family 
transaction,  which  becoming  in  the  course  of  some  law 
proceeding  necessarily  known  to  the  King  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to 
suppress  it,  at  the  risk  of  injuring  the  Cromwell  family  ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  spurned  such  an  act  of  ingratitude, 

The  Earldom  of  Kerry  was  not  created  until  1723. 

2  See  Sydney  Papers  and  Morysoris  Itinerary.     (Note  by  Lord  Shelburne.) 

3  Anne  Petty. 

4  This  will  is  printed  at  length  in  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Hardinge's  paper  on  the  townland  surveys  in  Ireland 
from  1640  to  1688,  and  in  the  appendix  to  the  Life  of  Sir  William  Petty,  p.  318,  by  the 
present  author. 
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and  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  so  far  from  forfeiting 
his  favour  of  the  King  and  Chancellor,  they  both  told 
him  they  thought  much  better  of  him,  and  they  esteemed 
him  the  more  for  it.1  The  great  qualities  of  his  daughter 
are  mentioned  by  Dean  Swift  in  his  letters. 

"  My  grandfather  had  ceased  all  intercourse  with  his 
eldest  son,  who  was  gentleman-like  and  spirited,  but  weak 
and  debauched,  and  married  into  a  very  weak  family,  the 
Earl  of  Cavan's.2  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  a  son  was 
born  of  this  marriage  he  exclaimed,  '  the  House  of 
Lixnaw  is  no  more '  ;  and  so  it  literally  proved,  for  the 
present  Lord  Kerry,  after  being  educated  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland  and  being  'left  a 
good  deal  to  himself,  fell  in  love  with  a  married  lady 
twenty  years  older  than  himself,  the  daughter  of  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholick  lawyer,  and,  obtaining  a  divorce, 
married  her — an  extraordinary,  vain  woman.3  Having 
their  way  to  fight  up  to  get  into  good  company,  and 
having  no  posterity,  they  sold  every  acre  of  land  which 
had  been  in  our  family  since  Henry  the  Second's  time, 
converting  the  remainder  into  life-rents  ;  to  which  she 
brought  a  very  considerable  addition  of  her  own,  which 
for  want  of  children  descended  to  her  sister,  and  they  will 
thus  have  fulfilled  the  singular  prediction  I  have  here 
related. 

"  My  grandfather,  soon  after  he  married,  had  retired  to 
the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  disgusted  with  some  injury  which 
he  conceived  to  have  been  done  to  him  in  point  of  military 
promotion.  My  grandmother  was  of  an  ambitious  active 
disposition,  and  during  her  life,  by  dint  of  superior  under- 
standing, address,  and  temper  (for  he  made  an  excessive 
bad  husband  as  appears  by  several  letters),  sometimes 
drew  him  back  into  the  world,  and  by  a  conduct  which 
was  a  perfect  model  of  sense,  prudence,  and  spirit,  educated 
her  children  well,  gained  her  family  consideration  at  home 

1  See  The  Life  of  Sir  William  Petty,  ch.  v.  133. 

2  The  second  Earl  of  Kerry  married  Lady  Gertrude  Lambart. 

3  Anastasia,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Peter  Daly,  of  Queensbury,  Co.  Galway, 
married  Peter  Daly,  of  Callow,  her  cousin,  from  whom  she  was  divorced.     She  is  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  her  tomb  is  to  be  read  an  inscription  suggestive  of  the 
.mental  qualities  mentioned  by  Lord  Shelburne. 
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and  abroad,  furnished  several  houses,  supported  a  style  of 
living  superior  to  any  family  whatever  in  Ireland,  and 
with  all  this  improved  his  fortune.  After  her  death  he 
buried  both  himself  and  family  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
where  the  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  ^  almanack, 
which  he  would  allow  nobody  to  read  but  himself,  and 
served  him  in  the  stead  of  all  other  books.  He  read  it 
to  them  every  evening  till  a  new  one  came  out,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  descanting  on  every  person  who  formed  it 
of  whom  he  had  known  while  he  lived  in  the  world, 
stating  what  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  continued  in  it, 
and  not  forgetting  those  that  had  passed  him  by,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  his  abuse  pretty  freely.  With  all  this 
he  had  high  principles  of  honour  and  a  strict  love  of 
justice,  which  made  him  govern  the  country  better  than 
he  did  his  own  family.  He  kept  that  barbarous  country 
in  strict  subordination.1  He  protected  strangers  and  their 
property  and  took  care  that  the  laws  should  be  executed, 
and  all  violences  repressed.  He  governed  his  own  family 
as  he  did  the  country.  In  consequence  his  children  did 
not  love  him,  but  dreaded  him  ;  his  servants  the  same. 
By  all  I  have  heard  I  was  the  only  object  of  his  affection 
for  the  four  last  years  of  his  life.2  He  determined  to 
charge  himself  with  my  education,  which  was  to  have  been 
pretty  much  upon  the  plan  which  has  since  made  the 
subject  of  so  much  refinement.  Whether  through  affection 
or  fear,  he  made  such  an  impression  upon  me,  that  I 
perfectly  remember  him  and  several  things  concerning 
him  at  this  moment.  I  can  say  with  very  great  truth 
that,  since  I  can  remember,  I  have  never  forgot  a  kindness 
nor  an  injury,  though  I  have  forgiven  many  of  the  latter, 
having,  thank  God,  by  reading,  reflection,  and  observation, 
rooted  whatever  degree  of  revenge  I  had  by  nature  out  of 
my  character,  of  which  I  could  give  many  proofs.  I  have 
dwelt  upon  his  character,  because  I  ceased  from  his  death 

1  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a  letter  written  in  November  1757,  says  :  "Let  them  (the 
Irish  Administration)  make  Kerry  and  Connaught  know  that  there  is  a  God,  a  King, 
and  a  Government  :  three  things  to  which  they  are  at  present  utter  strangers." — Lord 
Chesterfield's  Letters  (edited  by  Mr.  John  Bradshaw),  vol.  i.     Introduction,  xxii. 

2  The  first  Earl  of  Kerry  died  in  1741. 
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to  be  an  object  of  affection  with  anybody  except  Lady 
A.  Denny,1  to  whom  I  owe  any  good  I  either  learned  or 
imbibed  in  the  early  part  of  my  education.  My  grand- 
father died  leaving  the  foundation  of  three  families.  His 
eldest  son2  inherited  the  family  estate,  which  would 
amount  to  £20,000  a  year  at  this  time  if  it  had  not  been 
dissipated  by  his  son,  the  present  Earl  of  Kerry,3  who  is 
likely  to  die  leaving  a  very  ancient  title  without  an  acre 
of  land  out  of  so  much  which  has  escaped  so  long.  His 
second  son,  my  father,  inherited  from  him  what  then 
amounted  to  nearly  £3000  a  year,  and,  being  improvable, 
now  produces  about  £6000  a  year,  which  my  father  left 
to  my  brother  on  account  of  my  inheriting  from  him  the 
Petty  Estates,  for  want  of  heirs  male  under  the  will  of  my 
grand  uncle,  Henry,  Earl  of  Shelburne.4 

"  My  father  was  forty-five  years  old  when  he  emerged 
from  the  state  of  slavery  and  feudal  habits  which  have 
been  described.  He  had  been  bred  at  Westminster 
School,  and  I  do  not  know  by  what  accident,  passed 
some  time  afterwards  in  the  south  of  France,  but  was 
obliged  to  spend  most  of  his  years  in  attendance  upon 
his  father  in  his  Court  of  Lixnaw,  where  he  could  not 
acquire  many  new  ideas  in  an  ignorant  neighbourhood, 

1  Lady  Arabella  Fitzmaurice,  sister  of  John,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  married  Mr.  Alfred 
Denny,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Coningsby,  and  died  in  1785.  She  left  a  curious  will 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  With  regard  to  my  own  person  my  desires  are 
very  moderate  :  that  I  may  not  be  buried  till  I  am  certainly  dead  j  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  lie  on  my  bed  for  72  hours,  and  longer,  if  no  signs  of  putrefaction  appear, 
and  that  change  happening,  that  I  may  be  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  my  jugular  veins 
opened,  and  then  enclosed  in  an  oak  coffin,  and  conveyed  to  the  church  of  Tralee  on  a 
hearse  with  but  one  mourning-coach  ;  two  servants  and  the  driver  of  each  carriage  to  be 
allowed  their  expenses  on  the  road,  the  servants  45.  4d.,  and  the  drivers  2s.  8d.  per  day 
for  fourteen  days  only,  being  full  time  for  their  return.  I  leave  my  chamber  clock  to 
Sir  John  Hort  because  he  values  time  and  makes  a  good  use  of  it."  Dr.  Priestley 
describes  Lady  Arabella  Denny  as  a  woman  of  "  good  understanding  and  great  piety." 
She  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  Wesley's  Journals. 

-  William,  second  Earl  of  Kerry,  died  in  1747.  The  third  family  mentioned  by  Lord 
Shelburne  is  that  of  his  younger  brother,  who  married  Mary  O'Brien,  Countess  of 
Orkney  in  her  own  right.  Her  grandson  succeeded  to  the  title. 

3  Francis  Thomas,  third  Earl  of  Kerry,  dissipated  the  greater  portion  of  his  inherit- 
ance and  invested  part  of  it  in  French  assignats.     On  his  decease  in  1818  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Kerry,  with  the  Kerry  property — reduced  to  the  burial-place  of  Lixnaw — passed 
to  the  younger  branch  of  the  family  then  represented   by   Henry,   third    Marquis    of 
Lansdowne.     (See  an  article   by  Mr.  Alger  in  the  English  Historical  Review,   x.   40, 
October  1891.) 

4  Henry,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  died  in  1751. 
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and  under  a  sense  of  domestic  tyranny,  except  what  his 
own  reflection  bred.  I  must,  however,  do  justice  to  my 
grandfather  by  saying,  that  he  had  an  acknowledged 
love  of  honour,  justice,  and  truth,  which  ought  to 
balance  his  excess  of  severity.  As  far  as  I  can  learn 
both  were  the  characteristics  of  the  House  of  Lixnaw 
for  many  generations,  and  are  distinguishable  to  this 
day  in  the  small  remains  of  it.  I  hope  I  have  introduced 
a  degree  of  softness  into  it,  but  I  must  acknowledge,  out 
of  regard  to  the  truth,  with  which  I  profess  to  write  these 
memoranda,  that  it  has  arisen  more  from  self-discipline, 
good  company,  and  observation  of  the  world,  than  from 
my  own  nature. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  disadvantages  I  have 
described,  my  father,  with  his  fortune  and  the  favour 
of  accidents,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  made  a 
distinguished  man.  He  had  an  uncommon  good  plain 
understanding,  great  firmness,  and  love  of  justice,  saw 
things  public  and  private  en  grand^  but  was  not  broke  to 
the  world's  little  activity  ;  had  all  the  habits  and  principles 
of  his  father's  Court  worked  into  his  very  nature,  and  no 
notion  of  governing  his  children  particularly  except  by 
fear.  My  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  active  to  excess, 
and  enterprising  as  far  as  her  talents  could  carry  her — 
one  of  the  most  passionate  characters  I  ever  met  with, 
but  good-natured  and  forgiving  when  it  was  over — with 
a  boundless  love  of  power,  economical  to  excess  in  the 
most  minute  particulars,  and  persevering,  by  which  means 
she  was  always  sure  to  gain  her  ends  of  my  father,  who, 
upon  the  whole,  loved  a  quiet  life.1  If  it  had  not  been 
for  her  continual  energy  my  father  would  have  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  Ireland,  and  I  might  at  this  time 
be  the  chief  of  some  little  provincial  faction.2 

"  In  Scotland,  I  suppose  I  saw  the  last  of  the  feudal 
lords,  like  my  ancestors,  in  the  person  of  the  last  Duke 

l  John,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  married  his  first  cousin,  Mary  Fitzmaurice  of  Gallane. 
There  is  a  letter  at  Holland  House  to  Lord  Holland  from  Lord  Kildare.  attributing 
the  faults  of  the  character  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  his  mother. 

Mary,  Lady  Shelburne,  died  in  1780.  Walpole,  alluding  to  her  death,  speaks 
of  her  "superabundant  cunning"  (Correspondence,  vii.  475).  John,  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
bought  the  Bowood  property.  His  monument  is  in  the  mausoleum  in  the  park. 
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of  Douglas.  When  I  was  introduced  to  him  at  Holyrood 
House  by  appointment,  he  met  me  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  with  his  hat  and  sword.  Lord  Dunmore,  General 
Scot,  the  father  of  Lady  Tichfield,  and  Mr.  John  Home, 
the  poet,  went  with  me.  He  spoke  occasionally  to  Lord 
Dunmore,  but  not  much,  and  did  not  open  his  lips  to 
General  Scot.  When  anything  was  said  about  his  family 
he  nodded  to  Mr.  John  Home  to  narrate  what  regarded 
it.  I  happened  to  say  something  about  the  Highlands, 
which  I  had  misapprehended  or  been  misinformed  about, 
at  which  Lord  Dunmore  laughed.  The  Duke  drew  up 
and  vindicated  fully  what  I  had  said,  signifying  by  his 
manner  to  Lord  Dunmore  his  disapprobation.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  seen  a  new  house  he  was  building  in  the 
Highlands.  He  said  he  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  building  a  house  in  the  north  of  England,  the 
kitchen  of  which  was  as  large  as  his  whole  house,  upon 
which  the  Duchess  of  Douglas,  an  enterprising  woman,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  famous  Douglas  cause,1  observed 
that,  if  the  Douglases  were  to  meet  the  Percys  once  more 
in  the  field,  then  would  the  question  be,  whose  kitchen 
was  the  largest  ?  Upon  this,  the  Duke  nodded  to  Mr. 
Home  to  state  some  of  the  great  battles  in  which  the 
Douglas  family  had  distinguished  themselves.  I  told  him 
that  I  hoped  to  wait  upon  him  in  London.  He  said  he 
feared  not;  he  could  be  of -no  use  there;  he  was  not 
sufficiently  informed  to  carry  any  weight  there  ;  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write  without  great  difficulty.  I  told 
him  that  many  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  history  of  both 
kingdoms  could  do  neither,  to  which  he  assented. 

"  Under  the  circumstances  1  have  described,  I  had  no 
great  chance  of  a  very  liberal  education  ;  no  great 
example  before  me  ;  no  information  in  my  way,  except 
what  I  might  be  able  to  acquire  by  my  own  observation 
or  by  chance  ;  good-breeding  within  my  own  family, 
which  made  part  of  the  feudal  system,  but  out  of  it 

1  I  conceived  such  a  prejudice  upon  the  sight  of  the  present  Lord  Douglas's  face  and 
figure  that  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  vote  in  this  cause.  If  ever  I  saw  a  French- 
man he  is  one.  (Note  by  Lord  Shelburne.) 
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nothing    but    those    uncultivated,   undisciplined   manners 
and  that  vulgarity  which  make  all  Irish  society  so  justly 
odious  all  over  Europe.      I   must,  however,   make    one 
illustrious  exception  to  all  that  has  been  said  within  and 
without  my  family,  in  the  person  of  Lady  Arabella  Denny, 
to  whose  virtues,  talents,  temper,  taste,  true  religion,  and 
goodness  of  every  kind,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do 
sufficient    justice,    any    more    than    to    the    unspeakable 
gratitude  I  owe  her.     If  it  was  not  for  her  I  should  have 
scarce  known  how  to  read,  write,  or  articulate,  to  being 
able  to  do  which  I  am  indebted,  perhaps,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  little  reputation  I  have  lived  to  gain  in  the 
House  of  Lords.     It  was  to  her  alone  I  owed  any  allevia- 
tion  of  the   domestic   brutality    and    ill-usage    I    daily 
experienced  at  home.     She  was  the  only  example  I  had 
before  me  of  the  two  qualities  of  mind  which  most  adorn 
and  dignify  life — amiability  and  independence.     She  was 
married  young  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  one  of  the 
oldest  family  among  the  English-Irish,  a  very  good  sort 
of  man,  uninformed  and  ignorant,  but  who  had  a  brother, 
Sir  —  Denny,  a  coward,  a  savage,  and  a  fool,  who  set 
himself  to  make  her  life  unhappy.     She  knew  that  if  she 
complained,  or  even  told  her  husband,  it  would  make  an 
irreconcileable  breach  between  the  two  brothers,  and  there- 
fore she  could  not  reconcile  it  to  her  principles.     She  told 
me    however    that,    finding    she    could    not   endure    his 
brutality,  and  that  her  nerves  began  to  fail  her,  she  had 
recourse  to  the  following  stratagem.     She  determined  to 
learn  privately  to  fire  a  pistol.     When  she  had  practised 
sufficiently  to  become  a  very  good   shot,  she   prevailed 
upon  him,  without  letting  him  into  the  secret,  to  accom- 
pany her  to  the  retired  spot  where  she  practised,  and 
showed  him  how  dexterous  she  had  become,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time  that  she  suffered  so  much  from  his  brutality, 
that  if  he  did  not  alter  his  behaviour,  she  was  determined 
to  apply  the  skill  she  had  obtained  by  coming  behind  him, 
or  by  the  surest  means  she  could  invent,  his  ill-usage 
having  made  her  regardless  as  to  her  own  life.     After  this 
conversation  he  immediately  changed   his   manner,   and 
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never  afterwards  gave  her  the  least  trouble.  It  is  im- 
possible to  form  any  judgment  of  her  merit  in  this 
transaction  without  having  known  her  feminine  manners, 
character,  and  figure.  She  told  me  that  before  she  had 
recourse  to  this  stratagem,  in  a  little  apothecary's  shop 
which  she  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  furnished 
with  shelves,  she  was  obliged  to  put  the  laudanum  upon 
the  upper  shelf,  that  the  motion  of  going  up  the  step- 
ladder  to  get  at  it  might  make  her  change  so  desperate 
a  resolution.  When  her  husband  died  she  had  too  much 
experience  ever  to  become  a  slave  again,  and  she  refused 
two  or  three  of  the  most  respectable  marriages  Ireland 
afforded.  Her  husband  left  her  the  means  of  devoting 
herself  to  public  charities  of  different  kinds,  an  account  of 
which  deserves  to  be  collected  for  an  example  to  her  sex  ; 
with  all  which  she  mixed  decency,  hospitality,  and 
elegance  in  house  and  table  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
innocent  resources.  She  frequently  told  me  it  was  all 
owing  to  order.  I  am  determined  if  I  live  a  very  few 
years  to  collect  everything  I  can  about  her,  for  her  life 
deserves  much  better  to  be  examined  and  recorded  than 
that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  or  Madame  Roland,  or 
even  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  if  it  was  not  for  the  public 
events  originating  from  the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  last 
personage.  As  to  morals,  whoever  knows  anything  of 
Ireland  knows  how  rare  they  are  in  any  rank  of  life.  In 
England  they  are  much  oftener  to  be  met  with  among  the 
middling  classes,  who  are  obliged  to  be  active  and  diligent 
to  make  their  own  and  their  children's  fortune,  than  among 
the  higher  classes,  whose  fortunes  are  made  and  who  have 
no  motive  for  exertion  except  ambition,  which  may  be 
one  case  in  a  hundred.  In  Ireland  there  was,  at  that 
time  at  least,  no  middling  class,  and  the  manners  of  the 
better  sort  were,  and  still  are,  justly  proverbial. 

"  From  the  time  I  was  four  years  old  till  I  was  four- 
teen, my  education  was  neglected  to  the  greatest  degree. 
I  was  first  sent  to  an  ordinary  publick  school.  I  was 
then  shut  up  with  a  private  tutor,  my  father  and  mother 
being  in  England.  My  tutor  was  a  narrow-minded 
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clergyman,  whose  name  was  Pelissier,  of  a  French  refugee 
family,  with  no  great  parts  and  no  great  learning,  as 
good-humoured  and  as  good-natured  as  a  narrow  mind  is 
capable  of  being,  with  a  dash  of  that  pertness  of  character 
which  commonly  belongs  to  the  French.  There  was, 
indeed,  one  advantage  which  I  might  have  found  in  his 
society,  and  that  of  his  friends  and  family,  which  was 
learning  French,  for  they  spoke  little  else.  My  father 
particularly  insisted  on  it,  but  that  very  circumstance 
determined  me  against  it.  As  I  was  crossed  in  every- 
thing, I  was  determined  to  cross  in  my  turn,  and 
succeeded  perfectly  in  this  instance,  much  to  my  own 
disadvantage.  I  loved  Lady  Arabella  Denny  because  she 
loved  me.  She  inculcated  into  me  a  sense  of  duty 
towards  God,  the  publick,  and  my  neighbours,  which  has 
never  quitted  me.  I  have  somewhere  a  paper,  which  my 
schoolmaster,  Dr.  Ford,  gave  me  upon  leaving  him,  con- 
taining his  idea  of  my  character  and  turn  of  mind.  He 
was  a  sensible  man ;  I  remember  his  telling  me  when  he 
gave  me  the  paper  that  he  saw  I  was  neglected,  and  that 
if  I  did  not  take  care  of  my  own  education  I  might 
chance  to  go  without  any,  which  made  him  write  down 
his  observations,  that  I  might,  if  I  came  to  reflect  on  my 
situation,  apply  to  more  purpose.1  I  remember  the  turn 
of  the  paper  was  to  recommend  logick  and  mathematicks, 
that  my  capacity  was  more  calculated  for  what  required 
strong  action  than  to  the  more  elegant  and  refined  walks 
of  life.  He  made  me  read  some  civil  law  and  some  Latin 
and  Greek.  I  found  I  had  some  taste  for  Greek,  and  if  I 
had  continued  to  apply,  might  have  made  some  proficiency 
in  it.  Dr.  Ford  indeed  took  a  personal  liking  to  me, 
and,  independent  of  the  ordinary  school  exercises,  took  a 
good  deal  of  pains  to  teach  me  a  little  logick,  which  was 
the  only  study  for  which  I  had  a  real  taste,  and  for  which 
I  could  perceive  in  myself  a  natural  talent. 


tutor 


c  To  give  an  idea  of  the  narrow-mindedness  of  my 
>r,    I    remember    being    invited   to    dinner    with    my 

1  Lord  Shelburne,  down  to    the    end   of  his   life,   continued    to    complain    of   his 
neglected  education.     See  Jeremy  Bentham's  Works,  x.  186. 
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father's  attorney,  who  was  of  a  remarkably  mean  adulat- 
ing turn,  and  used  to  make  me  blush  with  his  professions 
of  attachment  to  my  family.  I  told  him  I  would  dine 
with  him  upon  condition  that  he  did  not  drink  my  father's 
nor  mother's  health.  The  old  dotard  tells  this  to  my 
stupid  tutor.  He  consults  a  friend  of  his,  one  Colonel 
Browne,  and  all  three  agree  that  it  argued  such  a  de- 
termined depravity  and  wickedness  of  character  that  it 
must  not  be  concealed  from  my  father  and  mother,  who 
were  accordingly  apprised  in  great  form,  by  letter,  of  this 
alarming  symptom  of  my  disposition  and  character.  To 
do  my  father  justice  he  paid  no  regard  to  it. 

"  Soon  after  fifteen  I  came  to  London,  where  I  was 
suffered  to  go  about,  to  pick  up  what  acquaintance 
offered,  and  in  short  had  no  restraint  except  in  the  article 
of  money,  of  which  I  should  not  have  had  sufficient  to 
answer  the  most  common  purposes,  if  it  was  not  for  old 
aunts  again  and  cousins. 

"Dr.  Hort  was  my  father's  adviser.  He  was  born 
of  low-born  but  decent  parents,  at  Marshfield  in  Wilt- 
shire ;  he  was  bred  among  the  Dissenters,  and  early  con- 
nected with  some  very  eminent  men  of  that  persuasion  ; 
and  afterwards  got  acquainted  with  the  famous  Dr. 
Cheyne,  a  Scotch  physician  of  considerable  eminence  at 
Bath.  It  was  at  that  time  a  very  small  town  in  com- 
parison of  the  present,  and  the  customs  of  the  place 
comparatively  simple.  The  roads  were  so  bad  that  the 
journey  from  London  to  Bath  took  up  four  or  five  days. 
The  most  famous  inns  on  the  road  were  two  miserable 
houses  now  standing,  at  one  of  which  Princess  Amelia  lodged 
in  -  — ,  and  it  was  a  good  day's  journey  from  thence  to 
Bath.  In  those  days  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  who 
were  ordered  to  Bath  for  their  health  used  to  live  mostly 
and  sometimes  lodge  with  their  physicians  and  apothe- 
caries, by  which  means  it  is  surprising  how  very  well 
informed  I  have  myself  found  some  of  the  old  apothe- 
caries, and  what  a  good  ton  of  conversation  :  for  example 
Mr.  Colborne,  whose  family  owe  a  considerable  fortune 
to  the  accident  of  a  rich  citizen  lodging  at  their  house. 
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By  this  means  it  fell  to  Dr.  Cheyne's  lot  to  converse 
much  with  the  Marquis  of  Wharton,  who  asked  him  if  he 
could  recommend  him  a  tutor  for  his  son,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Wharton.  This  gave  Dr.  Cheyne  an  opportunity 
of  recommending  Mr.  Hort,  who  in  consequence  found 
his  way  among  the  best  circles  in  London,  being  a  very 
handsome  man  and  remarkably  decent  in  his  manners. 
The  scandalous  chronicle  says  that  he  made  himself 
acceptable  to  some  of  the  first  ladies  in  London,  among 
others  to  Lady  Allen,  a  rich  Jewess,  a  very  amiable 
woman,  who  had  even  in  my  time  a  conversation  of  the 
first  people  in  London  at  her  house,  and  proved  one  of 
Mr.  Hort's  best  friends  through  life.  He  went  to  Ireland 
with  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  and  becoming  a  bishop  there 
married  my  mother's  sister,  by  whom  he  had  three 
daughters  and  two  sons.  The  present  representative  of 
the  family  is  Sir  John  Hort,  whom  I  made  a  baronet  and 
consul-general  to  Lisbon. 

"  It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  wrote  the  above.1  I 
am  determined  not  to  read  it  over.  If  I  did  I  am  sure 
I  should  be  disgusted,  and  not  have  resolution  to  continue 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  have  dwelt  on  the  manner  in 
which  I  passed  my  early  years,  because  it  cost  me  more  to 
unlearn  the  habits,  manners,  and  principles  which  I  then 
imbibed,  than  would  have  served  to  qualify  me  for  any 
rtle  whatever  through  life.  I  am  conscious  of  the  force 
of  several  of  them  to  this  hour,  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  root  properly  out.  The  only  apology  I  can 
make  is  that  it  was  the  fault  of  my  parents,  not  my 
own  ;  the  only  atonement  is  that  I  have  educated  my 
children  in  a  quite  different  manner,  and  I  am  afraid 
have  gone  into  an  opposite  extreme  ;  and  I  have  ever  un- 
ceasingly endeavoured  to  promote  the  liberty  of  my 
native  country,  not  by  vain  words,  but  by  solid  acts  ;  not 
neglecting  inferior  considerations  such  as  regarded 
education,  morals,  industry,  and  agriculture.  Arrived  at 
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the  age  of  sixteen  I  had  nobody  to  teach  me,  and  every- 
thing to  learn,  of  which  I  was  fully  aware,  but  I  had, 
what  I  was  not  at  all  aware  of,  everything  to  unlearn  :  no 
such  easy  matter. 

"  At  sixteen  I  went  to  Christ  Church,  where  I  had 
again  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  a  narrow-minded  tutor.1 
He  had,  however,  better  parts,  and  knew  more  of  the  world, 
and  I  was  more  independent  of  him.  It  has  by  one  or 
other  accident  been  my  fate  through  life  always  to  fall  in 
with  clever  but  unpopular  connections.  I  begun  to  see 
my  own  situation,  and  to  feel  the  necessity  I  was  under  of 
repairing  lost  time.  Christ  Church  is  composed,  nineteen 
out  of  twenty,  of  those  who  have  been  bred  at  West- 
minster. The  other  students  are  called  commoners, 
being  nominated  by  the  canons.  My  tutor,  Mr.  Hollwell, 
was  a  commoner,  and  was  fool  enough  to  set  himself  up 
in  a  pointed  opposition  to  the  Westminsters. 

"  I  should  mention  that  my  father,  before  I  left 
London,  used  to  carry  me  when  he  made  visits,  and  in- 
troduced me  to  several  old  people,  telling  me  that  they 
might  be  dead  when  I  left  Oxford,  and  I  might  hereafter 
be  glad  to  have  it  to  say  that  I  had  seen  them.  I  saw  by 
this  means  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Granville,  and 
was  wonderfully  struck  with  the  difference  of  their 
manner.  I  saw  them  the  same  morning,  and  happening 
to  go  to  Lord  Chesterfield  first,  and  being  much  struck  with 
his  wit  and  brilliancy  and  good  breeding,  I  expected  all  the 
same  in  Lord  Granville,  but  finding  him  quite  plain  and 
simple  in  his  manner,  and  something  both  commanding 
and  captivating,  more  in  his  countenance  and  general 
manner  than  in  anything  he  said,  I  was  much  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  difference  of  impression.  I  never  saw 
either  of  them  afterwards.  He  likewise  carried  me  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
scolding  he  gave  me  for  not  staying  to  hear  Lord  North 
speak  a  second  time,  having  heard  him  once,  and  disliking 
his  manner.  My  father  inferred  from  it  to  me  that  I 
never  could  be  anybody.  Lord  North  was  then  rising 

1  1753- 
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into  reputation  as  a  speaker.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  the  appearance  of  a  c  hubble-bubble  '  man  as  he  himself 
always  described  the  Irish:  Lord  Shannon,  of  a  calm, 
sagacious  man.  The  chief  thing  that  struck  me  was  a 
basket  of  apples  in  his  room  and  his  not  offering  me  one, 
but  this  was  before  I  left  Ireland. 

"  The  Westminsters,  always  the  ruling  party  at  Christ 
Church,1  have  preserved  their  esprit-de-corps,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  trace,  since  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  more  or 
less  powerful  according  to  the  individuals  which  have 
succeeded.  At  this  time  they  were  at  the  head  of  every- 
thing. The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Newcastles  were 
at  the  head  of  everything  :  first  as  instruments,  then  as 
partners  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Another  of  the  West- 
minster and  Christ  Church  cabal  was  Mr.  Stone,  who 
was  entirely  a  chamber  councillor,  and  never  took  any  part 
in  public.  I  take  him  to  have  been  a  very  cool-headed, 
cautious,  and  wise  man.  There  were  two  archbishops  of 
York  of  this  set :  Drummond  and  Markham.  The  first 
always  appeared  to  me  a  plain,  sensible,  strong-minded  man, 
and  not  an  intriguer  by  nature  :  his  brother,  Lord  Kinnoul, 
a  drudge,  always  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  service. 
Markham  was  a  darker  character.  Murray,  afterwards 
Lord  Mansfield,  had  by  far  the  best  talents — public  and 
private — of  the  set.  Lord  George  Sackville,  one  of  the 
worst  men  living,  was  another  Westminster. 

"  Mr.  Hollwell  was  not  without  learning,  and  certainly 
laid  himself  out  to  be  serviceable  to  me  in  point  of 
reading.  I  read  with  him  a  good  deal  of  natural  law 
and  the  law  of  nations,  some  history,  part  of  Livy,  and  trans- 
lated some  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  with  tolerable 
care.  I  read  by  myself  a  great  deal  of  religion.  Surely  it 
is  natural  for  a  person  of  the  least  reflection,  if  they  are 
taught  to  believe  in  the  Bible,  &c.,  to  be  restless  till  they 
know  the  sum  of  what  it  contains,  and  come  to  some 
decisive  judgment  upon  a  subject  so  interesting  as  their 
future  existence  and  eternal  welfare.  The  certainty  of 

1  Lord  Chesterfield  observes,  "  Westminster  School  is  undoubtedly  the  seat  of  illiberal 
manners  .and  brutal  behaviour." — Letters,  ed.  Bradshaw,  i.  313. 
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ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  never  bestowing  a  thought 
upon  the  subject  tells  a  volume  in  regard  to  mankind, 
and  opens  a  very  extraordinary  view  of  the  world, 
accounting  for  a  great  deal  of  otherways  unaccountable 
matter.  I  had  no  enlightened  person  to  give  me  a  lift. 
I  was  left  to  grope  my  own  way,  and  consequently  lost  a 
great  deal  of  two  years  till  at  last  I  made  up  my  own 
mind,  and  have  never  since  had  an  anxious  thought  upon 
the  subject.  I  was  afterwards  much  struck  with  Machiavel's 
Discourses  on  Livy,  Demosthenes,  and  by  the  law  of 
nature  more  than  the  law  of  nations.  I  attended  Black- 
stone's  lectures  with  great  care,  and  profited  considerably 
by  them.  I  got  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  world, 
however.  I  came  full  of  prejudices.  My  tutor  added  to 
those  prejudices  by  connecting  me  with  the  anti- West- 
minsters, who  were  far  from  the  most  fashionable  part  of 
the  college,  and  a  small  minority. 

"  Dr.  Gregory  succeeded  Dr.  Conybeare,1  and  was 
very  kind  to  me,  conversed  familiarly  and  frequently 
with  me,  had  kept  good  company,  was  a  gentleman, 
though  not  a  scholar,  and  gave  me  notions  of  people  and 
things  which  were  afterwards  useful  to  me.  I  likewise 
fell  into  habits  with  Dr.  King,  President  of  St.  Mary 
Hall,  a  Tory  and  Jacobite,  but  a  gentleman  and  an  orator. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  historical  knowledge2  and  of 
anecdote,  having  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
heads  of  the  Tory  party  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.3 

"  I  was  likewise  much  connected  during  all  the  time 
I  was  at  college  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Boyle,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Cork.  As  to  the  rest,  the  college  was  very  low  : 
a  proof  of  it  is,  that  no  one  who  was  there  in  my  time 
has  made  much  figure  either  as  a  publick  man  or  man  of 

1  As  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

2  See  his  Latin   orations,   and  pamphlet   against    Dr.    Gilbert,  Bishop    of   Sarum, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  whom  he  styled  always  "  Plumbeus."     He  had  a  silver 
stand-dish  with  this  inscription,  "  Hoc  ex  plumbo  fit,"  being  purchased  by  the  sale  of  this 
pamphlet.     See  The  Toast  and  Fitzosbornis  Letters,  written  by  Mr.  Melmoth,  his  son- 
in-law,    and    his   character    there    under    the    name    of   Mezentius.       (Note    by    Lord 
Shelburne.) 

3  Dr.  King  made  a  complete  renunciation  of  his  Jacobite  principles  on  the  accession 
of  George  III.     Blackstone  to  Shelburne,  August  4th,  1761. 
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letters.     The  Duke  of  Portland  is  the  only  one  I  recollect 
to  have  his  name  come  before  the  publick. 

"In  1756  the  loss  of  Fort  Oswego,  of  Minorca, 
together  with  Byng's  defeat,  the  desperate  state  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  perhaps  more  than  all,  the  irresolution 
and  incapacity  of  those  nearest  the  King,  viz.  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  his  friends,  had  bred  a  general  panick, 
which  was  inflamed  by  two  out  of  three  of  the  factions 
then  existing.1 

"  Previous,  however,  to  my  giving  any  further  account 
of  myself  or  of  such  things  as  may  have  come  within  my 
knowledge,  I  shall  give  some  account  of  the  condition  of 
politics  about  the  time  I  entered  publick  life. 

u  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  one  fundamental 
observation.  It  is  common  to  attribute  the  happiness 
and  comfort  which  this  country  enjoyed  from  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  till  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign,  to  the  excellence  of  our  constitution,  to  the  Whigs, 
and  to  a  variety  of  other  causes,  whereas  I  conceive  the 
true  cause  to  have  been  the  existence  of  a  Pretender  with 
a  very  just  right  to  the  Throne  upon  all  Tory  and 
monarchical  principles  and  all  old  prejudices,  but  without 
sufficient  capacity  to  disturb  the  reigning  family,  or  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  new  principles  which  have 
been  making  a  slow  but  certain  progress  ever  since  the 
discovery  of  the  press.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  upon  the  first 
discovery  of  printing,  told  the  clergy  to  be  on  their 
guard,  for  if  they  did  not  destroy  the  press  the  press 
would  destroy  them.  The  consequence  was  that,  during 
the  period  alluded  to,  there  was  a  King  and  no  King, 
instead  of  all  that  fine  theory  which  Montesquieu2  and 
all  the  admirers  of  the  English  constitution  suppose,  and 
all  the  theory  of  action  and  reaction.  The  Hanover  family 
never  imagined  they  would  continue,  and  as  their  only 
chance  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  old  Whigs, 
abjuring  the  rights  and  the  manners  of  Royalty,  in  other 

1  The   factions    referred    to   are    those    of  the    Newcastle    Whigg ;    the    Duke    of 
Cumberland's  friends  represented  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  ministry  j  and  the  Leicester  House 
party,  which  had  relations  with  Mr.  Pitt.     See  below,  p.  42. 

2  Esprit  des  Lo«,  xi.  ch.  vi. 
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words,  telling  the  people,  '  We  are  your  slaves  and  blacka- 
moors.' 1  Under  the  Tudors  we  had  been  an  absolute 
despotism.  The  Stewarts  wanted  to  be  kings,  but  under 
them,  before  and  after  the  great  Rebellion,  it  was  nothing 
but  anarchy  and  sedition.  I  have  often  thought  that 
Cromwell's  speeches  give  a  very  faithful  picture  of  his 
time,  and  am  confirmed  in  it  by  Lord  Hardwicke. 

"In  the  seventeenth  century,  France  was,  on  the  whole, 
systematically  and  wisely  governed  with  some  slight  inter- 
ruptions. Louis  XIV.  was  a  King  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  He  identified  himself  as  few  Kings  do  with  the 
publick,  with  whom  he  was  one  and  the  same.  Monsieur 
de  Montyon  sent  me  several  original  letters  which  passed 
between  Louis  and  Colbert  and  his  other  Ministers,  which 
evidently  prove  his  great  economy  and  that  he  never  let 
go  his  authority — a  great  point.  He  had  great  qualities 
if  not  great  talents.  Over-devotion  and  religious  pre- 
judice are  to  be  excused  in  an  old  man,  and  are  to  be 
attributed  more  to  the  monarchy  than  to  the  man,  at  least 
more  to  the  combination  of  both  than  to  the  man  alone. 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  was  left  in  great  measure  to 
nature,  for  the  feebleness,  the  prejudices,  and  the  total 
incapacity  of  the  Stewarts,  did  not  deserve  to  be  called  an 
administration,  and  only  served  to  give  the  popular  party 
time  to  form  itself.  Cromwell  has  never  had  justice  done 
him.  Hume  and  almost  all  the  historians  have  seized  upon 
some  prominent  circumstances  of  his  character,  as  painters 
and  actors  lay  hold  of  the  caricature  to  ensure  a  likeness. 
He  was  not  always  a  hypocrite.  Mr.  Hume  does  not  do 
justice  to  Cromwell's  character  in  supposing  him  incapable 
of  truth  and  simplicity  on  every  occasion.  His  speeches 

1  "When  the  excitement  of  this  great  event  (the  Revolution  of  1688)  had  a  little 
subsided,  when  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation  had  been  secured  by  its  Parliament, 
the  leaders  of  the  Whigs,  including  many  of  the  most  powerful  and  ancient  families  ot 
the  kingdom,  commenced  a  favourite  scheme  of  that  party,  which  was  to  reduce  the 
King  of  England  to  the  situation  of  a  Venetian  Doge." — Vindication  of  the  English 
Constitution  in  a  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord,  by  Disraeli  the  Younger,  p.  168.  "Kings,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  the  Venetian  Constitution,"  exclaimed  Sir  Joseph.  "  But  they  were 
phrases,"  said  Coningsby,  "  not  facts.  The  King  was  a  Doge  j  the  Cabinet  the 
Council  of  Ten.  Your  Parliament,  that  you  call  Lords  and  Commons,  was  nothing 
more  than  the  great  council  of  nobles."  "  The  resemblance  was  complete,"  said 
Millbank,  "and  no  wonder,  for  it  was  not  accidental:  the  Venetian  Constitution  was 
intentionally  copied." — Disraeli,  Coningsby,  bk.  vii.  ch.  iv.  506,  ed.  1895. 

VOL.  I  C 
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to  his  Parliament  give,  I  am  persuaded,  a  very  true  picture 
of  the  times.  Compare  them  with  the  Clarendon  Papers 
published  at  Oxford,  as  much  if  not  more  worth  reading 
than  the  History.  The  late  Sir  Edward  Bayntun  told  me 
that  he  had  an  original  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  Sir 
Edward  Bayntun,  his  maternal  ancestor — a  very  consider- 
able man  in  the  west — to  Cromwell  when  a  private  man, 
desiring  one  of  his  daughters  for  his  son,  on  account 
of  the  exemplary  manner  of  their  education  and  the  reputa- 
tion his  home  had  for  good  order  and  decency.  I  have 
an  original  letter  of  Richard  Cromwell  to  his  brother  in 
Ireland  after  his  father's  death,  which  gives  a  singular 
picture  of  the  moment.  It  must  be  allowed  that,  while 
he  had  power,  short  as  the  moment  was,  he  did  set  more 
things  forward  than  all  the  Kings  who  reigned  during  the 
century,  King  William  included.  England  was  never  so 
much  respected  abroad  ;  while  at  home,  though  Cromwell 
could  not  settle  the  Government,  talents  of  every  kind 
began  to  show  themselves,  which  were  immediately  crushed 
or  put  to  sleep  at  the  Restoration.  The  best  and  most 
unexceptional  regulations  of  different  kinds  are  to  be  found 
in  his  ordinances  and  proclamations  remaining  to  this  day 
unexecuted  ;  and  during  his  life  he  not  only  planned  but 
enforced  and  executed  the  greatest  measures  of  which  the 
country  was  then  susceptible.  (See  his  conversations  with 
Ludlow,  particularly  about  a  reform  of  the  law,  and  his 
wish  to  make  Ireland  a  field  of  experiment,  and  an 
example  to  England.1)  It  requires  experience  in  Govern- 
ment to  know  the  immense  distance  between  planning  and 
executing.  All  the  difficulty  is  with  the  last.  It  requires 
no  small  labour  to  open  the  eyes  of  either  the  public  or  of 
individuals,  but  when  that  is  accomplished,  you  are  not 
got  a  third  of  the  way.  The  real  difficulty  remains  in 
getting  people  to  apply  the  principles  which  they  have 
admitted,  and  of  which  they  are  now  so  fully  convinced. 
Then  springs  the  mine  composed  of  private  interests  and 
personal  animosity.  There  cannot  be  a  better  instance 
than  what  is  now  depending.  Professor  Adam  Smith's 

1  See  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  ed.  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth,  i.  246. 
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principles  have  remained  unanswered  for  above  thirty 
years,  and  yet  when  it  is  attempted  to  act  upon  any  of 
them,  what  a  clamour ! l  If  the  Emperor  Joseph  had 
been  content  to  sow  and  not  to  plant,  he  would  have  done 
more  good,  and  saved  a  great  deal  of  ill.  Men  require  to 
be  bribed  into  doing  good,  or  permitting  it  to  be  done. 

"  Richard  Cromwell  lived  many  years  after  the  Restora- 
tion till  late  into  Queen  Anne's  reign  in  a  private  station, 
quiet  and  contented.  He  was  by  accident  obliged  to 
attend  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  some  private  cause,  when 
Lord  Cowper  was  Chancellor,  who  was  much  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  immediately  ordered  a  chair  to  be  set  for  him. 
To  form  a  judgment  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  see 
Hume,  Macpherson,  Ralph,  the  State  trials,  and  above  all 
Sir  William  Temple's  works,  and  the  French  memoirs  of 
the  time.  For  James  the  Second  see  the  same,  besides 
a  multitude  of  tracts  and  letters.  There  is  a  singular 
account  of  his  final  departure  in  either  the  London  or 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  written  by  a  country  gentleman, 
I  think,  from  Faversham  in  Kent. 

"The  Revolution  brought  in  William  III.,  a  proud 
sagacious  Dutchman,  and  his  reign  filled  up  the  remainder 
of  the  century.  Most  men  are  led  by  some  ruling  passion; 
his  was  War,  and  War  against  the  French,  for  which  it  is 
easy  to  trace  a  complication  of  motives.  Nothing  can  be 
more  false  and  absurd  than  the  enthusiasm  entertained  for 
his  character,  on  account  of  his  supposed  love  of  liberty. 
He  saw  too  much  of  it  in  Holland,  where,  by  his  plans 
for  undermining  it  and  by  his  ambition,  he  sowed  the 
seeds  of  a  great  deal  of  the  confusion  and  corruption 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Government  of  that  ill-used 
country.  When  Parliament  sent  away  his  Dutch  Guards, 
he  said,  if  he  had  had  children  or  any  posterity,  he  would 
not  have  suffered  it.  I  cannot  trace  a  single  act  of  inferior 
regulation  that  we  owe  to  him,  which  did  not  immediately 
gratify  his  ambition.  The  history  of  his  favourites  is 
scandalous.  None  of  the  families  which  he  brought  over 
with  him  have  proved  either  an  ornament  or  a  service  to 

1  Written  in  1801. 
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this  country,  Bentincks,  Nassaus,  Keppels,  &c. — Admiral 
Keppel  was  no  exception.  The  grants  he  gave  them  were 
enormous,  indiscreet,  unjust,  and  unmerited.  If  he  had 
divided  the  Irish  forfeitures,  which  Parliament  luckily 
stopped  him  from  heaping  on  his  Dutch  favourites,  among 
the  French  Protestants,  he  would  have  insured  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland  for  evermore,  and  promoted  the  wealth 
and  industry  of  both  Kingdoms.  He  came  to  this  country 
as  he  would  come  to  a  campaign,  to  answer  his  political 
purposes  in  the  first  instance ;  and,  in  the  next,  to 
provide  for  his  followers.  His  sagacity  proved  itself 
on  all  occasions. 

"  The  Revolution  produced  a  still  greater  real  than 
apparent  change  in  Government  opinion  and  manners. 
(See  Gibber's  Life,  which,  though  an  idle  book,  is  interest- 
ing.1) He  says,  for  some  time  before  the  Revolution,  it  was 
in  the  mouth  of  everybody  that  there  would  be  a  Revolution, 
but  nobody  knew  how  it  would  be  effected.  King  William 
made  a  barbarous  use  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  King 
James  says  that  he  was  not  his  brother's  son,  but  his 
picture  at  Bowood  says  he  was. 

"  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Anne  were  both  feminine 
characters.  I  take  Queen  Mary  to  have  had  most  sense 
and  most  force  of  the  two.  She  made  the  best  of  wives 
to  a  saturnine,  disagreeable  husband,  to  say  no  worse  of 
him.  Queen  Anne's  reign  was  in  fact  the  reign  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  owing  to  the  ascendant  which  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  acquired  over  the  Queen, 
which  she  abused  abominably,  as  well  as  that  she  had  over 
her  husband.  She  was  a  most  extraordinary  person,  but 
like  most  women  ran  wild  with  the  habits  of  power,  having 
nobody  to  control  her.  She  used  to  say  that  it  was  not 
fear  of  the  Devil  that  kept  her  out  of  a  line  of  intrigue, 
but  she  was  determined  to  be  in  no  man's  power.  After 
power,  avarice  appears  to  have  been  her  ruling  passion. 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  tutor  to  the  present  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  a  man  of  great  accuracy  as  well  as  worth,  told 
me  that  he  found  among  the  papers  at  Blenheim  proof  of 

1  It  bears  the  title  of  An  Apology  for  his  own  Life. 
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a  transaction  which  at  once  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess.  A  very  old  friend  of  the  Duke's 
youth,  after  having  lost  sight  of  him  by  some  accident  for 
a  number  of  years,  presented  himself  to  him  when  com- 
manding the  army  in  Flanders  and  was  very  cordially 
received.  The  Duke  asked  him  what  he  could  do  to 
serve  him.  He  said  a  Majority  or  Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
of  Horse,  I  forget  which,  would  satisfy  all  his  ambition,  of 
which  the  Duke  assuring  him,  sent  him  with  letters,  which 
made  him  think  himself  sure  of  his  object :  but  finding  the 
business  to  train,1  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  give 
credit  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  being  the  person 
who  retarded  his  promotion.  As  soon,  however,  as  he 
was  able  to  ascertain  it,  he  returned  to  Flanders  to  the 
Duke,  who  prevented  his  speaking  by  telling  him  that  he 
knew  what  he  had  to  say,  and  said  the  shortest  way  was  to 
give  a  sum  of  money,  two  or  three  thousand  pounds, 
telling  him  how  it  might  find  its  way  to  the  Duchess,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  all  difficulties  ;  and  so  it  did.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  told  me  that,  looking  over  the  papers  at  Blenheim, 
all  the  Duke's  letters  were  full  of  his  wishes  to  retire,  and 
that  he  might  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and  quiet : 
not  so  his  Duchess.  Lord  Bolingbroke2  said,  when  he 
waited  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  sometimes  before  he 
was  up,  he  used  to  be  found  sitting  in  the  window  in  a 
thin  linen  gown  put  on  carelessly,  and,  without  seeming  to 
attend,  would  hit  off  a  point  which  had  taken  them  a  long 
time  to  discuss  ;  but  the  worst  of  it  was  they  never  heard 
of  anything  else  the  whole  day  after.  The  French  have 
always  denied  the  Duke  of  Marl  borough's  military  talents, 
though  he  always  beat  them.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  said 
that  he  had  general  talents  (like  William  Murray,  Lord 
Mansfield),  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  make  pretty 
much  the  same  figure  in  whatever  line  he  adopted.  He 
was  most  undoubtedly  an  excessively  wise  man,  with 
wonderful  command  of  temper,  and  uncommon  sagacity, 
a  master  of  intrigue,  but  no  literature  whatever.  When 

1  A  Gallicism,  "  trainer." 

2  When  Secretary  at  War. 
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Lord  Oxford  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
who  had  owed  him  some  obligation,  sent  to  know  whether 
he  could  do  anything  to  serve  him,  and  in  the  meantime 
sent  him  an  original  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
to  the  Pretender  for  him  to  make  any  use  of  he  thought 
proper.  Lord  Oxford  asked  his  counsel,  Serjeant  Cummins, 
whether  it  could  be  of  any ;  he  said :  'A  great  deal ;  I  would 
advise  your  Lordship  to  send  your  son,  Lord  Harley, 
with  it  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  as  I 
have  known  such  things  sometimes  snatched  and  tore  up,  I 
would  keep  the  original,  and  send  only  an  exact  copy.' 
Lord  Harley  waited  accordingly  on  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  saying  that  he  waited  on  his  Grace  by  his  father's 
directions  with  it,  and  nothing  more.  The  Duke  read  it 
attentively,  and  said :  *  My  Lord,  this  is  not  my  hand/ 
Lord  Harley  said  :  *  My  father  has  the  original  ; '  upon 
which  civil  bows  passed  without  a  word  more,  but  the 
prosecution  in  a  few  weeks  after  was  dropped.1  In  1716, 
when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  a  state  of  dotage, 
and  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  general  panic  under  the 
apprehension  of  a  sudden  invasion,  the  Court  sent  to  ask 
his  advice.  They  found  him  with  all  the  appearance  of  a 
driveller  in  an  armed  chair ;  all  that  they  could  get  him  to 
say  was  :  '  Keep  the  army  together  ;  don't  divide  it.' 

*  The  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne  passed  in  divisions 
and  faction  fighting  between  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  It  was  impossible  that  they  should  ever 
agree.  They  were  both  men  devoted  to  ambition.  One 
was  all  surface  ;  the  other  all  substance  ;  Oxford  a  Whig  ; 
Bolingbroke  a  Tory  ;  and  different  in  ages,  which  en- 
couraged Bolingbroke  to  attack  Oxford,  though  I  imagine 
much  his  inferior  in  point  of  courage.  The  fact  was  that 
Bolingbroke  was  both  a  political  and  personal  coward. 
Mr.  Pitt  has  told  me  that  a  relation  of  his,  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley,  of  Vale  Royal  in  Cheshire,  upon  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  came  from  the  country  in  his  boots  to  Lord 

n    ]  fhe  abovc  story  is  told  in  vol.  Ixii.  of  the  Edinburgh  Re-vino  in  a  notice  of  Mr. 
s  Life  of  Bolmgbroke ;  with  the  addition   that   the   Duke  made  an    ineffectual 
attempt  to  seize  and  destroy  the  letter. 
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Bolingbroke  and  asked  him,  *  Well,  my  Lord,  what  is 
to  be  done  ? '  but  he  found  him  quite  palsied.  Bishop 
Atterbury  urged  the  party  as  strongly  as  possible  to  pro- 
claim the  Pretender.  They  asked  him  who  would  venture 
to  do  it ;  he  said  :  '  I  will  send  for  my  lawn  sleeves  this 
instant,  and  do  it  on  horseback  at  Charing  Cross  if  you 
will  support  me/  Lord  Oxford,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
sincerely  well  disposed  to  the  Hanover  succession.  (See 
their  letters  to  him,  and  see  what  faith  is  to  be  put  in 
Princes.)  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the  old  people 
that  when  Lord  Oxford  came  into  the  House  of  Lords 
after  the  accession  of  George  I.  and  his  consequent  dis- 
grace, every  Peer  left  the  side  bench  where  he  placed 
himself,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  alone  and  placed 
himself  next  him  with  a  great  German  hat,  looking  at  him 
in  a  bullying  attitude,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
House.  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  has  told  me  that  his  father, 
a  very  sensible  man,  was  High  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire  the 
year  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  the  people  were  ten  to 
one  against  the  Revolution.  The  Church  to  a  man  was 
violently  active  against  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  old 
Lord  Ilchester  told  me  that,  for  a  long  time  after  the 
accession,  cannon  were  obliged  to  be  kept  at  Whitehall 
to  keep  the  mob  in  order  and  to  protect  the  King  from 
the  Park  to  Westminster.  An  old  Mr.  Mildmay,  whose 
epitaph  may  be  seen,  written  by  himself,  at  Sherborne,  in 
Dorsetshire,  told  me  that  he  returned  a  young  man  from 
abroad,  and  inquiring  for  his  father  found  that  he  was  at 
dinner  at  the  King's  Arms  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
the  party,  where  he  went  and  had  all  manner  of  questions 
put  to  him  about  Hanover,  which  he  answered  so  much 
to  their  satisfaction  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  took  him  aside 
when  the  company  were  breaking  up,  and  said  to  him  : 
'  Young  man,  you  appear  a  smart  young  man  ;  if  you  will 
enlist  with  me  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you  ;  I  think 
I  have  the  best  end  of  the  staff.'  He  made  him  after- 
wards his  secretary,  and  sent  him  on  a  famous  affronting 
message  to  Lord  Oxford,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  him 
at  his  full  lev£e  at  the  cockpit,  for  which  his  tall  thin 
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figure  and  petulant  address  was  admirably  calculated,  but 
it  failed  of  his  object. 

"  It  would  be  worth  examining  how  it  was  possible 
under  such  circumstances  for  the  Whigs  to  maintain  their 
ground.  The  Queen  was  undoubtedly  disposed  to  favour 
a  second  restoration,  but  however  she  may  have  loved  her 
family,  she  loved  herself  more,  and  was  afraid  of  risking 
her  own  power  while  she  lived.  Much  is  to  be  laid  to 
the  account  of  the  character  of  the  deposed  family,  who 
were  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  a  most  infatuated  race. 

c<  Sacheverel's  trial  was  a  curious  picture  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  parties,  and  deserves  to  be  read  with  all 
attention  and  considered.  People  talk  of  public  opinion ; 
and  what  creates  or  constitutes  public  opinion  ?  Numbers 
certainly  do  not.  Sacheverel's  trial  gives  a  just  notion  of 
what  is  called  the  constitution,  which  degenerated  in  the 
reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  into  a  systematic  false 
government ;  and  is  to  be  found  described  and  detailed 
in  the  Walpole  Papers,  till  there  appeared  with  George 
III.  a  new  epoch,  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  these 
memorandums  to  illustrate  :  to  state  in  the  first  place  the 
new  impulse  which  was  imperceptibly  given  to  things,  and 
the  trifling  incidents  which  afterwards  originated  the  greater 
events.  c  Born  and  bred  in  this  country,  George  the  Third 
gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton/  1 

"  The  foreign  affairs  during  this  period  and  till  after 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  have  been  fully  laid  open  in  a 
variety  of  memoirs  and  collections  of  different  sorts, 
French  and  English,  which  only  serve  to  prove  the 
ignorance  of  all.  Kingdoms,  principalities,  islands,  were 
handed  from  one  Power  to  another,  with  far  less  exami- 
nation than  a  private  estate  is  bought  or  sold.  The  people 
were  as  little  consulted  as  the  sheep  or  the  oxen  which 
pass  from  one  landed  proprietor  to  another,  indeed,  much 
less  considered  ;  for,  in  the  one  case,  they  are  counted  and 
valued,  but  in  the  other,  they  are  thrown  in  as  a  make- 
weight into  one  or  other  scale,  without  the  least  examina- 
tion or  regard  to  their  inclinations  or  separate  interests, 

*  These  words  occur  in  the  speech  with  which  George  III.  opened  Parliament  in  1760. 
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and  their  good  never  appears.  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
were  tossed  from  one  hand  to  another  as  were  also  prin- 
cipal cities,  but  of  all  the  foreign  transactions  in  which 
this  country  was  ever  engaged,  see  what  regards  Lorraine.1 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  letters,  lately  published,  show  how 
little  real  knowledge  he  had  under  that  imposing  style, 
and  what  Alderman  Beckford  used  to  call  that  diarrhoea 
of  words.2  How  much  influence  it  has  always  had,  and 
how  little  it  ought  to  have.  Compare  the  letters  of  Lord 
Strafford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  :  what  a  difference  ot 
character ! 

"  The  Walpole  letters,  an  invaluable  collection  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Cox,3  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  Government  was  carried  on  from  the  accession 
to  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  character 
of  the  Hanover  family  will  be  seen  lain  open,  which  neces- 
sarily makes  the  ground-work  of  the  history  of  the  times, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  than  the  common  notion 
that  Kings  are  ciphers  and  indolent.  See  the  private 
history  of  Louis  XIV.,  XV.,  and  XVI.  Indolence,  when 
it  is  not  the  result  of  weakness  or  vice,  is  a  very  great 
virtue,  especially  in  Kings.  It  requires  a  very  strong 
mind  to  forbear  meddling,  and  not  only  a  very  good 
head,  but  a  very  good  heart  also — an  union  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  few — to  govern  active  habits.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  history  of  the  time  quam  parvd  sapientid  regitur 
mundus,  at  least  with  how  little  wisdom  England  was 
governed  during  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II., 
how  the  seeds  were  sown  of  all  that  has  happened  since, 
with  the  commencement  and  progress  of  a  system  of 
corruption  which  must  sink  from  under  us  after  rotting 
the  national  character,  and  all  the  bulwarks  of  the  consti- 
tution. In  the  meantime  the  country  enjoyed  fifty  years 
of  unexampled  prosperity.  Commerce  increased  as  rapidly 

1  The  allusion  is  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  1735,  which,  through  English  media- 
tion, ended  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession.     Lorraine  was  given  to  Stanislas  Lezcinski, 
the  dethroned  King  of  Poland,  for  life,  and  the  reversion  was  vested  in  France.     The 
Duke  of  Lorraine  was  compensated  with  the  succession  to  Tuscany. 

2  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord   Chatham,  on  the  other  hand,  both  commend  Lord 
Bolingbroke's   works  as  inimitable  models  of  style.     Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  ed. 
Bradshaw,  i.  390.     Chatham  Correspondence,  i.  109.  3  In  1798. 
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as  could  be  desired  ;  property  was  secure  under  a  steady 
administration  of  justice,  subject  to  no  changes  of  prin- 
ciples ;  and  population  increased  as  the  course  of  nature 
rendered  indispensable  ;  liberty  was  untouched  ;  the  public 
morals  were  kept  within  due  bounds  ;  and  order  generally 
prevailed.  Foreigners  attribute  all  this  to  the  English 
Constitution,  which  in  fact  was  owing  to  the  single  circum- 
stance of  a  Pretender,  who  kept  the  reigning  family  in 
perpetual  awe,  supported  as  they  were  by  an  immense 
body  of  property  among  the  Tories,  a  considerable  party 
among  the  Lords  and  Commons,  Scotland  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  him,  and  a  great  chance  of  Ireland  by  means 
of  the  Catholics.  This  obliged  the  Hanover  family  not 
only  to  be  upon  their  guard,  but  to  court  the  people  inces- 
santly and  to  support  Revolution  doctrines  and  principles, 
upon  which  ground  they  stood. 

"  I  have  heard  old  people  of  good  authority  say  that 
Lord  Sunderland,  who  was  the  most  intriguing  man  that 
ever  existed  after  his  father — whether  he  was  as  corrupt 
or  quite  so  bad  a  man  as  his  father,  I  cannot  tell — first 
got  the  Court  after  the  accession  and  formed  the  leading 
party,  consisting  of  the  Craggs,  Lord  Carterct,  the  Stan- 
hopes, Lord  Macclesfield,  and  others.1  Lord  Sunderland 
was  not  only  the  most  intriguing  but  the  most  passionate 
man  of  his  time.  In  making  up  one  of  his  Administrations, 
it  was  recommended  to  him  to  nominate  Sir  James 
Lowther  one  of  his  Treasury,  on  account  of  his  great 
property.  He  appointed  him  one  morning  to  come  to 
Marlborough  House ;  the  morning  was  bad  ;  nobody 
came  in  to  Lord  Sunderland,  who  at  last  rung  his  bell  to 
know  whether  Sir  James  Lowther  had  been  there.  The 
servants  answered  that  nobody  had  called  ;  upon  his  re- 
peating the  inquiry  the  servants  said  that  there  was  an  old 
man,  somewhat  wet,  sitting  by  the  fireside  in  the  hall,  who 
they  supposed  had  some  petition  to  deliver  to  his  Lord- 
ship. When  he  went  out,  it  proved  to  be  Sir  James 
Lowther.  Lord  Sunderland  desired  him  to  be  sent  about 
his  business,  saying  that  no  such  mean  fellow  should  sit 
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at  his  Treasury.  Henry,  Lord  Holland,  speaking  of  those 
times,  said  he  asked  Sir  Robert  Walpole  why  he  never 
came  to  an  understanding  with  Lord  Sunderland.  He 
answered  :  c  You  little  know  Lord  Sunderland.  If  I  had 
so  much  as  hinted  at  it,  his  temper  was  so  violent  that 
he  would  have  done  his  best  to  throw  me  out  of  the 
window/ 

"  After  the  Revolution  the  Tory  and  Jacobite  parties 
had  become  almost  identified  by  their  together  opposing 
the  Court  for  so  many  years,  and  still  more  by  the  perse- 
cution which  they  suffered  in  common,  for  it  was  the 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  confound  them  as  much 
as  possible,  so  as  to  throw  the  Jacobite  odium  upon  every 
man  who  opposed  government.  Dr.  King  was  one  of  the 
chief  Jacobites.  His  most  famous  exploit  was  when,  in 
1754,  in  his  speech  upon  opening  the  Ratcliffe  Library  at 
Oxford,  before  a  full  theatre  he  introduced  three  times  the 
word  c  Redeat,'  pausing  each  time  for  a  considerable  space, 
during  which  the  most  unbounded  applause  shook  the 
theatre,  which  was  filled  with  a  vast  body  of  Peers, 
members  of  Parliament,  and  men  of  property.  Before 
this,  and  soon  after  the  rebellion,  Dr.  King,  speaking  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  described  him  as  a  man,  qui 
timet  omnia  prater  Deum.  I  presented  this  same  Dr.  King 
to  George  III.  in  1761,  seven  years  after  he  made  his 
Ratcliffe  speech. 

"  The  old  kings  were  for  twenty  years  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  everything  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.1  He  was 
Minister  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  His  business  was 
of  course  to  keep  down  and  not  to  raise  talents  to  rival 
his  own.  Besides,  he  had  no  turn  for  foreign  affairs.  He 
had,  I  take  it,  more  wisdom  than  elevation.  He  came 
forward  at  the  end  of  the  Queen's  time  ;  suffered  from 
the  Tories,  and  contracted  a  dread  of  the  Pretender  which 
never  quitted  him,  I  have  been  well  assured.  His 
thoughts  were  always  bent  on  keeping  the  present  family 
secure  by  means  of  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses.  He 
had  besides,  I  believe,  talents  for  administering  the 

1  From  1721  to  1742. 
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revenue  and  principles  regarding  it  far  from  contemptible. 
He  was  himself  a  man  of  business.  He  kept  those  imme- 
diately under  him  diligent  and  tolerably  honest.  His 
practice  at  his  levde,  I  have  heard,  was  when  he  was 
applied  to  for  revenue  matters  to  refer  to  Scrope,  the 
principal  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  say  : 
*  If  he  will  agree  to  it  I  will.  If  not,  I  can't.'  Since  his 
time  commit  and  under-secretaries  have  commenced  poli- 
ticians and  their  masters  commis.  But  his  two  great  plans 
for  a  sinking  fund  and  a  general  excise  were  both  thwarted 
by  the  then  Opposition,  who  on  their  part  made  no  one 
general  proposition  which  could  stand  the  test  of  history. 
He  was  a  man  of  plain,  coarse  manners.  His  forte  was 
managing  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  had  been  bred 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  serious  party  intrigues  and  con- 
vulsions which  could  distract  a  country. 

"  Lord  Melcombe  told  me  several  things  about  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  He  said  he  was  inconceivably  coarse 
and  low  mannered.  He  gave  me  an  instance.  When  he 
went  down  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  he  frequently 
did,  to  Houghton,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  a  bad  common 
and  were  more  than  once  benighted  on  it,  which  made  him 
represent  to  Sir  Robert  how  becoming  it  would  be  and  how 
suitable  to  his  rank  to  have  flambeaux  ready  for  such  occa- 
sions. Sir  Robert  said  he  would  give  orders  accordingly. 
The  first  time  the  circumstance  occurred  again,  Lord 
Melcombe  reminded  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  stopped 
the  coach  and  enquired  of  the  servants  for  the  links.  They 
said  they  were  in  the  coach  ;  he  then  obliged  them  both 
to  get  out  in  a  cold  dark  night,  but  the  links  he  obtained 
were  some  links  of  sausages.  Such  was  the  vulgarity  of 
Sir  Robert's  diction  and  habits  that  he  had  used  the  phrase- 
ology of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  and  called  the 
lights  links,  which  the  stupidity  of  the  servants  interpreted 
<  links  of  sausages.'  Everybody  agrees  that  he  was  coarse 
in  his  conversation,  particularly  about  women,  scouting  all 
sentiment  and  sentimental  love.  He  was,  however,  their 
slave  in  his  turn.  When  some  of  his  friends  were  going 
to  tell  him  some  infidelity  of  Mrs. ,  he  stopped  their 
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mouths  by  saying  that  he  wished  to  hear  nothing  of  the 
sort  :  she  was  indispensable  to  his  happiness.  He  was  not 
at  all  so  to  hers.  Seeing  Mr.  Fox  reading  in  the  library 
of  Houghton,  he  said  :  '  You  can  read.  It  is  a  great 
happiness.  I  totally  neglected  it  while  I  was  in  business, 
which  has  been  the  whole  of  my  life,  and  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  cannot  now  read  a  page — a  warning  to  all  Ministers/ 

<c  Sir  Edward  Bay n tun  was  the  successful-  candidate  at 
Chippenham,  and,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times, 
decided  the  fate  of  that  Ministry.1  Lord  Melcombe  said 
that,  in  one  of  the  j  umbles  of  a  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  happened  to  find  himself  near  to  Sir  Robert, 
who  told  him  :  '  Young  man,  I  will  tell  you  the  history 
of  all  your  friends  as  they  come  in,  one  by  one.  Such  an 
one,  I  saved  his  brother  from  being  hanged ;  such 
another,  from  starving  ;  such  another,  I  advanced  both 
his  sons/  &c.,  in  short,  a  history  of  perfidy  and  ingrati- 
tude— the  experience  of  twenty  years  of  power.  By  all 
that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was, 
out  of  sight,  the  ablest  man  of  his  time  and  the  most 
capable.  His  letters  about  Wood's  halfpence  do  him 
great  honour.  More  critical  times  might  have  produced 
an  abler  man,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  faults  may 
be  found  in  his  manners  and  character,  but  comparing 
him  with  all  the  other  men  who  presented  themselves  as 
candidates  for  power,  he  was  the  first,  and  most  calculated 
to  carry  on  the  mode  of  Government  adopted  by  the 
Hanover  family,  of  *  King  '  and  '  no  King  '  or  '  the  House 
of  Commons  for  ever.' 

"  I  ought  to  be  partial  to  one  of  his  rivals,  it  not  his 
principal  rival — the  House  of  Commons  apart — Lord 
Carteret,  whose  daughter  I  afterwards  married.  He 
was  a  fine  person,  of  commanding  beauty,  the  best  Greek 
scholar  of  the  age,  overflowing  with  wit,  not  so  much 
a  diseur  de  bons-mots,  like  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  a  man 
of  true,  comprehensive  ready  wit,  which  at  once  saw  to 
the  bottom,  and  whose  imagination  never  failed  him,  and 

1  The   Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  fell  on  the  question  of  the  Chippingham 
election  petition  in  1742. 
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was  joined  to  great  natural  elegance.  He  had  a  species 
of  oratory  more  calculated  for  the  Senate  than  the 
people.  He  was  a  bon-vivant  and  kept  a  large,  plain, 
hospitable  table.  He  said  that  such  a  man  was  a  stupid 
man,  but  an  admirable  hearer.  He  said  his  house  was  the 
neutral  port  of  the  Finchs,  who  carried  on  the  conversa- 
tion by  each  of  them  addressing  him  and  never  each 
other.1  He  said,  when  all  his  other  stories  failed  him, 
Ireland  was  a  constant  resource.  During  his  stay  there  as 
Lord-Lieutenant,  there  was  no  end  of  the  ridicule  with 
which  it  supplied  him.2  Both  he  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
were  above  money,  particularly  the  former.  Lord 
Carteret  was  more  careless  than  extravagant.  When  his 
daughter  Lady  Georgina  was  going  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  much  against  the  inclination  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough — with  whom  he  had  been  in  great  favour, 
but  had  lost  it  on  some  political  account — he  suffered  the 
day  to  be  fixed  for  signing  the  settlements  and  solemnizing 
the  marriage  without  any  thought  how  he  was  to  pay  her 
fortune.  His  family,  knowing  that  he  had  not  the  money, 
was  under  vast  uneasiness  as  the  day  approached,  and,  as 
far  as  they  could  venture,  reminded  him  of  it,  to  no 
purpose  till  the  very  day  before  Sir  —  Worsley,  Lady 
Carteret's  father,  came  to  him  and,  speaking  of  the 
marriage,  said  he  hoped  he  was  prepared  with  Lady 
Georgina's  fortune,  because  he  knew  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's  violence  and  her  aversion  to  the  marriage. 
He  said  undoubtedly  that  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
he  was  unprepared.  *  Because  if  you  are/  says  Sir  — 
Worsley,  '  I  have  £5000  at  my  bankers,  with  which  I  can 
accommodate  you.*  He  said  :  '  Can  you  really  !  If  so, 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
have  not  a  hundred  pounds  towards  it.'  At  one  time  he 
had  an  execution  in  his  house,  brought  by  a  coal  merchant 
to  whom  he  owed  £2000.  His  coach,  &c.,  was  stopped. 
As  soon  as  it  was  taken  off,  he  saw  a  man  in  the  hall 
whose  face  he  did  not  recollect.  It  was  the  merchant. 

1  The  family  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham. 
2  Lord  Carteret  became  Lord-Lieutenant  in  1724. 
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He  went  up  to  him,  made  a  very  gracious  bow,  and  the 
man  served  him  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

"  He  died  at  Bath,  previous  to  which  he  was  delirious, 
and  imagined  himself  in  the  other  world,  where,  meeting 
an  old  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  gave  him  an 
account  of  all  that  had  happened  in  the  interval  between 
their  deaths,  with  infinite  wit,  accuracy,  and  humour,  inso- 
much  that  it  was  a  pity  it  was  not  taken  down.     The 
worst  check  he  met  with  in  his  political  career  was  the 
death  of  Lord  Sunderland,  to  whom  he  had  entirely  devoted 
himself.1     The  next  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Craggs.2     His 
death  left  Sir  Robert  Walpole  master  of  the  field,  at  least 
for  some  years.     If  their  deaths  had  not  taken  place  there 
is  no  saying  what  might  have  happened.    Lord  Sunderland 
always  had  the  Court  and  the  Germans  with  him.     The 
Craggs,  father  and  son,  were  remarkable  men.     Old  Mr. 
Craggs  used  to  say   it  was  as  rare  to    meet  with  men 
perfectly  wicked  as  to  meet  with  men   perfectly   honest 
or  perfectly  able,  but  that  he  was  one.     Once  when  he 
was  entrusted  with  Lord  Sunderland's  interests  while  the 
latter  attended  the  King  to  Hanover,   Walpole  and  his 
party  got  hold  of  some  story  very  much   against  Lord 
Sunderland,  which  it  was  impossible  to  counteract  by  any 
common  means.     Old  Craggs  sent  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
to  see  him  and  acknowledged  the  fact,  but  told  him  if  the 
least  use  was  attempted  to  be  made  of  it,  he  would  that 
moment  go  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  swear  that  he, 
Walpole,  had  a  conversation  with  the  Pretender.    Walpole 
said  it  was  a  gross  falsehood.     Craggs  said  that  might  be, 
but  he  would  swear  it,  and  accompany  it  with  such  circum- 
stances as  would  make  it  believed,  and  that  Walpoie  knew 
he  was  able  and  capable  of  it.     And  it  had  the  effect  :  the 
matter   dropped.      His   son   had    been    ill-educated,  but 
applied  himself  with  wonderful  diligence  after  he  came  of 
age  to  repair  his  want  of  education,  and  employed  different 

1  In  1722. 

2  In  1721.     His  father  took  poison  in  the  same  year  a  few  weeks  later.     Lord 
Cartcret,  in  consequence  of  want  of  support,  had  to  resign  the  Secretaryship  of  State  in 
1724..     He  then  accepted  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  he  held  till  1731,  but 
without  possessing  any  influence  on  the  course  of  English  politics. 
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people  to  make  collections  and  abstracts  for  him  upon 
different  subjects.  Still,  even  if  both  Lord  Sunderland 
and  the  Craggs  had  lived,  I  do  not  imagine  it  would  have 
made  much  difference  ;  'it  might  have  occasioned  more 
intrigue  both  within  and  without  doors  and  some  short 
struggle,  but  the  Walpoles  must  have  got  the  better  in 
the  end,  especially  upon  the  plan  which  the  Court  had 
adopted,  perhaps  necessarily,  of  governing  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  which  Sir  Robert  was  eminently  qualified 
by  the  plainness  and  soundness  of  his  understanding,  his 
steadiness,  experience,  and  country  conviviality,  and  his 
merits  which  stood  very  high  among  the  Whigs  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  Queen's  reign.  He  was  just  the  opposite 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  thought  for  himself,  had 
no  such  people  as  Stone,  William  Murray,  &c.,  to  think 
for  him.  Instead  of  Mr.  Stone  doing  his  business  and  he 
Mr.  Stone's,  he  did  nobody's  business,  nor  suffered  any- 
body to  do  his.  At  his  levee,  when  he  was  applied  to 
about  revenue  matters,  he  used  to  say,  '  Convince  Lowndes, 
and  I  have  no  objection.'1  He  confined  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  official  business,  and  did  not  suffer 
them  ever  to  meddle  with  the  higher  lines,  or  the  Cabinet, 
or  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  the  most  bustling 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  was  always  sup- 
posed to  have  a  private  pension,  had  nothing  more  than 
the  privilege  of  breakfasting  with  his  valet  de  chambre. 
He  was  of  a  perfectly  even  temper,  and  the  most  good- 
natured  man  living.  Once  he  lost  his  temper  at  a  Council, 
but  he  broke  up  the  Council  immediately  after,  saying  no 
man  was  fit  for  business  with  a  ruffled  temper.  When 
George  I.  died,  he  waited  on  George  II.  to  acquaint  him, 
who  desired  him  to  go  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton  to  con- 
gratulate him,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  cordial  support  : 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  would  be  called  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  have  one  of  the  White  Staffs,  which 
was  all  that  he  expected.  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  who  was 
a  dull  heavy  man,  made  no  answer,  except  that  he  believed 
that  it  was  usual  for  a  King  on  his  accession  to  say  a  few 

1  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
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words  to  the  Council,  and  wished  Walpole  to  consider  it. 
He  immediately  began  to  see  daylight,  and  proposed  a 
meeting  at  Devonshire  House,  and  when  there  a  small 
committee  to  draw  up  what  should  be  said.  It  quickly 
returned  with  a  paper  approving  all  that  Walpole's 
administration  had  done.  Lord  Bute  told  me  that, 
apprized  of  this,  he  had  lying  by  him,  for  several  years 
before  George  II.  died,  a  declaration  to  put  into  the 
present  King's  hands,  who  proposed  it  to  the  Cabinet, 
where  Mr.  Pitt,  expressing  great  admiration  of  the  language, 
desired  leave  to  object  to  only  two  words,  '  bloody  and 
expensive '  war,  in  the  place  of  which  he  proposed  inserting, 
'just  and  necessary/  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  instances 
where  a  want  of  habit  of  committing  your  thoughts 
to  paper  offhand,  or  of  what  is  called  '  composition '  at 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  has  produced  the  most 
serious  consequences.  It  opens  the  door  to  all  commis, 
whose  necessary  impudence  sticks  at  nothing,  who,  once 
consulted,  quickly  find  the  weakness  of  their  principals,  and 
whose  modesty  suppresses  and  conceals  even  from  them- 
selves their  own  powers  which  are  generally  far  superior. 
Presence  of  mind  again  is  a  gift  with  which  everybody  is 
not  endowed.  If  Lord  Bute  had  bestowed  his  time  on 
thinking  what  measures  he  should  pursue  whenever  the 
event  happened,  instead  of  the  composition  of  what  he 
should  say,  he  would  have  abided  by  the  words  '  bloody 
and  expensive/  by  which  means  he  would  have  got  the 
wind  of  Mr.  Pitt  by  fair  and  noble  means,  for  nothing 
could  be  more  prepared  than  the  public  was,  but  it  has 
seldom  happened  that  those  who  come  in  by  the  back  ever 
after  prefer  the  great  stairs. 

"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  finding  that  he  had  so  far 
succeeded  beyond  his  expectations,  next  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  Queen,  with  whom  Sir  Spencer  Comp- 
ton  had  had  some  difference  of  opinion  and  had  dis- 
appointed about  her  establishment.  The  Queen  imagined, 
because  the  King  said  so,  she  had  no  influence  upon  him, 
a  common  error  when  ladies  are  concerned.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  promised  her  everything  she  desired,  and  by  that 

VOL.  i  D 
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means  gained  her  cordial  support,  which  he  steadily 
enjoyed  to  the  day  of  her  death,  when  his  positive 
influence  on  the  King  died  also.1  Lord  Melcombe's 
unsteadiness  of  temper  made  him  the  first  to  quit  his 
friend,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  so  little  did  he  know  of 
what  was  going  forward  that  the  day  before  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  declared  Minister,  he  asked  somebody 
whether  Walpole  was  staying  to  be  kicked  out.  The 
same  thing  nearly  happened  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  life. 
It  may  be  seen  by  his  diary  that  he  was  among  the  last  to 
discover  Lord  Bute's  influence,  notwithstanding  his  access  to 
Leicester  House  and  that  he  appears  to  have  had  nothing 
else  to  think  about  except  the  politicks  of  that  House. 

"  Mr.  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,  was  the 
House  of  Commons  rival  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
He  was  by  all  accounts  the  greatest  House  of 
Commons  orator  that  had  ever  appeared.  He  had 
a  sharp  cutting  wit,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House, 
was  an  elegant  scholar,  avaricious  in  the  most  supreme 
degree,  as  was  his  father  before  him  (his  wife  the  same), 
vindictive,  torn  with  little  passions,  unequal  and  uneven, 
sometimes  in  very  high  and  sometimes  in  very  low  spirits, 
and  full  of  little  enmities.  Examine  his  long  opposition, 
and  it  will  be  seen  he  never  did  any  good  nor  attempted 
any.  His  great  occupation  was  to  raise  the  mob  in  order 
to  turn  out  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  not  only  did  no  good, 
but  he  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  by  dint  of  clamour  and 
abuse.  Never  was  faction  carried  such  lengths. 

"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  led  a  very  unhappy  life  some 
years  before  his  resignation,  as  appears  by  several  Diaries 
which  will  be  published  sooner  or  later.  I  have  heard 
Alderman  Beckford  say  that  he  was  a  young  man,  and  a 
very  active  instrument  in  and  out  of  doors.  Among 
other  things  he  was  concerned  in  bringing  the  famous 
Jenkins  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1738, 
to  prove  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  coast  of 
America.  This  man  pretended  to  have  had  his  ears  cut 
off  by  the  Spaniards.  Alderman  Beckford  has  frequently 

1  in  1737- 
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assured  me  that  if  any  member  had  had  the  fancy  to  have 
lifted  up  his  wig,  they  would  have  found  his  ears  as 
whole  as  their  own.  At  last,  the  violence  of  the 
clamour  out  of  doors,  the  treachery  of  Sir  Robert's  old 
friends,  his  loss  in  the  Queen,  the  King's  indifference  if 
not  timidity  (who  thought  of  nothing  but  Germany),  the 
activity  of  young  men  who  were  getting  up  in  various 
lines,  and  who  naturally  pushed  out  the  old  ones,  all  put 
together  obliged  Sir  Robert  to  resign.  The  town  was 
taken.  All  was  anarchy  and  confusion.  Places  and 
Pensions,  as  always  happen,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
passed,  the  distribution  of  which  requires  no  extraordinary 
capacity,  and  consequently  lets  in  everybody  into  consulta- 
tions, where  the  greatest  fool  has  as  much  to  say  as  the 
wisest  man  of  the  party  and  often  more.  There  was  little 
or  no  principle  anywhere,  and  very  little  real  grievance  to 
be  complained  of,  except  Hanover  and  the  German  influ- 
ence, which  nobody,  however  bold  in  the  height  of  oppo- 
sition, cared  to  touch,  when  every  man  thought  himself 
upon  the  eve  of  having  something,  and  consequently  did 
not  care  to  make  himself  personally  odious  at  Court. 

"  Mr.  Pulteney  had  no  talent  for  administration  I  believe 
by  nature  ;  but  if  he  had  any  he  must  have  lost  them  in  the 
years  of  the  nonsense  of  a  nonsensical  opposition.  He  told 
me  himself  that  there  was  no  describing  the  tumult  things 
were  in.  Opposition  is  at  anyrate  an  arriere  bande  without 
subordination.  This  one  by  all  accounts  was  particularly 
so,  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Pulteney  had 
neither  dignity  nor  sense  to  keep  any  order.  He  was 
timid  about  taking  the  Treasury,  fearing  to  be  accountable 
for  the  Secret  Service,  and  in  short  had  strongly  imbibed 
several  notions  which  I  suppose  he  had  begun  by  imposing 
on  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  run  down,  as  a  man 
without  firmness  and  conduct  always  must  be.  He 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  afterwards,  but  without  the 
least  success.  I  asked  him  once,  why  more  was  not  done 
for  the  public,  upon  which  he  flew  into  a  degree  of 
passion,  and  said  there  was  no  comprehending  or  describ- 
ing the  confusion  that  prevailed  ;  that  he  lost  his  head, 
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and  was  obliged  to  go  out  of  town  for  three  or  four  days 
to  keep  his  senses,  which  I  well  remembering,  was  upon 
my  guard  when  I  found  myself  in  somewhat  of  a  similar 
situation  in  1782.  Mr.  Garrick  told  me  that  in  his  long 
experience  of  the  Play  House,  he  could  never  judge 
whether  a  piece  would  succeed,  except  by  experiment ; 
that  things  which  cost  him  the  most  to  get  up  perpetually 
failed,  and  produced  him  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
very  silly  things  from  which  he  expected  nothing,  pro- 
duced him  a  great  deal.  Lord  Chatham  told  me  that  he 
could  never  be  sure  of  the  Publick  passions,  that  all  that  he 
could  do  was  to  watch,  and  be  the  first  to  follow  them. 

"  One  day,  some  time  after  the  House  of  Lords  was 
up  and  the  House  empty,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  Mr.  Pulteney  were  observed  to  have  a 
long  and  warm  conversation,  which  ended  for  that  time 
by  Mr.  Pulteney's  going  away  in  a  great  passion  and  the 
others  following  him.  One  of  the  Clerks  soon  after  per- 
ceived a  paper  torn  into  several  pieces  where  they  had 
been  standing,  which  he  was  at  the  pains  of  putting  to- 
gether, and  found  it  was  the  King's  letter  creating  Mr. 
Pulteney  Earl  of  Bath,  to  which,  however,  he  was  at  last 
reconciled,  and  other  arrangements  soon  followed  more 
upon  the  principle  of  a  borough  Election  than  that  of 
a  Monarchy  limited  or  unlimited.  The  terms  obtained 
for  the  Publick  only  serve  to  show  how  very  narrow  and 
short-sighted  were  the  views  of  all.  The  Court  and  the 
Publick,  however,  continued  to  be  tossed  about  for  some 
years l  till  such  time  as  the  Pelhams,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  old  Whig  connections,  their  own  rank,  consider- 
able property,  generosity,  and  hospitality,  and  great 
deference  to  the  public,  more  than  any  sort  of  talent,  got 
the  acknowledged  ascendant.  The  King  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Granville,2  who  had  full  powers  for  a 

1  I.e.  from  February  1742  to  1746.     From  the  first  of  these  dates  to  August  25th, 
*743>  Lord  Wilmington  (Sir  Spencer  Compton)  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.     He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Pelham,  between  whom  and  Lord  Carteret,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  struggle  continued  till  November  in  the  following  year. 

2  1744  was  a  remarkable  year  in  the  life  of  Lord  Carteret.     In  April  he  married 
his  second  wife,  Lady  Sophia  Fermor,  daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Pomfret. 
She  was  the  mother  of  the  first  Lady   Shelburne.     He  became  Lord  Granville  in 
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moment,  but  the  Whigs,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pelhams, 
signed  a  round-robin  against  him,  and  the  King  did  not 
choose  to  try  the  experiments  which  his  Grandson  is  about, 
nor  was  that  time  by  any  means  ripe,  I  believe,  for  them, 
though  Lord  Granville  thought  otherwise.  Lord  Granville 
stood  high  both  in  the  eyes  of  the  King  and  the  Publick,  and 
could  not  have  been  passed  by.  He  was  the  opposite  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  had  been  bred  a  Tory,  was  a  great 
scholar,  brilliant,  witty,  despised  the  House  of  Commons, 
loved  society  when  he  shone,  could  not  stoop  to  cultivate. 
He  was  ambitious,  but  with  a  mixture  of  love  of  ease  and 
of  letters.  He  looked  to  the  crown,  and  to  the  brilliancy 
of  his  own  actions  for  support.1  He  had  served  in 
foreign  embassies,2  when  very  young,  was  the  favourite  of 
the  favourite,  Lord  Sunderland.  He  conceived  he  had 
slept  in  the  bosom  of  the  King  (his  own  phrase).  But  he 
was  fundamentally  mistaken.  The  King  had  not  courage 
or  activity  or  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  country  or 
perhaps  of  mankind  to  take  such  a  line.  Lord  Hervey 
offered  to  support  Lord  Granville,  with  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  friends  ;  Mr.  Winnington  the  same  ;  but  the 
discordant  temper  of  Lord  Bath  interfered,  whose  mean- 
ness and  revenge  always  equalled  with  his  irresolution. 
Lord  Granville  always  said  Lord  Bath  ruined  everything  ; 
and  it  was  true,  for  all  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  friends  hated 
the  Pelhams,  and  would  have  supported  Lord  Granville  ; 
but  he  would  not  quit  Lord  Bath,  whose  head  went 
perpetually  wrong.3  The  King  also  was  dismayed  by 
the  general  combination  which  took  place  among  his 
servants  against  Lord  Granville.  They  all  went  and 
resigned.  Lord  Granville  followed  them  into  the  closet, 
and  finding  from  the  King's  first  sentence  that  he  was 

October,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  mother,  a  Peeress  in  her  own  right.  In  November 
he  had  to  resign  the  Secretaryship  of  State  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Pelhams. 
In  1746,  during  the  Rebellion,  when  the  so-called  "Short-lived  Administration"  was 
formed,  and  in  1757,  when  another  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the  Newcastle  con- 
nection, Lord  Granville  seemed  again  near  to  obtaining  the  leading  position  in  the  State. 

1  u  Lord  Granville's  maxim  was  *  Give  any  man  the  Crown  on  his  side  and  he  can 
defy  everything.'" — H.  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  November   z6th,    1744.      Corre- 
spondence, i.  330. 

2  Sunderland  sent  him  as  Ambassador  to  Sweden  in  1719. 

3  See  Sir  Charles  Hanbury's  verses.     (Note  by  Lord  Shelburne.) 
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shook,  took  his  part  and  retired.1  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  King  had  a  decided  preference  for  him, 
but  I  have  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  went 
no  further  than  liking  his  conversation  better  than  that  of 
the  other  Ministers,  on  account  of  his  knowing  more  of 
foreign  affairs  and  because  having  been  in  Lord  Sunder- 
land's  school,  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  the  Germans. 

"  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  George  II.2  there  were 
three  parties,  first,  the  old  Whigs,  who  entirely  composed 
the  administration ;  secondly,  the  discontented  Whigs, 
who  one  after  another  quarrelled  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  the  main  body  ;  thirdly,  the  Tories,  to  whose  char- 
acter and  principles  sufficient  justice  has  not  been  done 
owing  to  the  never-ceasing  outcry  of  Ministers  in  con- 
founding them  with  the  Jacobites.  In  fact  they  were  the 
landed  interest  of  England  who  desired  to  see  an  honour- 
able, dignified  government,  conducted  with  order  and  due 
economy  and  due  subordination,  in  opposition  to  the 
Whigs,  who  courted  the  mob  in  the  first  instance,  and  in 
the  next  the  commercial  interest.3  The  Tories,  being 
men  of  property  and  precluded  from  all  degree  of  Court 
favour  since  Queen  Anne's  time,  lived  upon  their  estates, 
never  went  to  London  but  to  attend  Parliament,  and  that 
for  a  short  time,  while  the  Whigs  surrounded  the  Court, 
governed  the  two  Kingdoms,  knew  confidentially  all  that 
passed  at  home  and  abroad,  were  in  the  secret  of  every- 
thing, and  provided  for  younger  brothers,  cousins, 
nephews  and  dependants,  whose  wits  were  sharpened 
by  their  advancement.  The  Jacobites  were,  in  fact, 
quite  a  distinct  party,  which  likewise  had  its  sub-divisions, 
consisting  of  men  of  great  rank,  great  property  and  great 
numbers.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  at  the  head  of 
what  was  called  the  '  Remitters/  who  remitted  annually 
large  sums  to  the  Pretender  till  the  party  was  finally 
broken  up.  All  Scotland  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
the  exiled  family,  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  In  1756, 
going  through  the  country  as  a  traveller,  I  heard  many 

1  In  November  1744.  2  1727-1747. 

»  The  Tories  are  first  noted  as  a  political  party  distinct  from  Jacobitism  by  Horace 
Walpole.     Journal  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.  ii.  12. 
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of  them,  sober  as  well  as  drunk,  avow  it  in  the  most 
unreserved  manner. 

"The  House  of  Commons  in  those  days  must  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  has  become  in  our  times, 
for  we  see  all  the  distinguished  men,  Oxford,  Bolingbroke 
and  others,  seeking  to  be  advanced  to  the  Peerage  instead 
of  considering  it  as  a  retirement.1  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
raised  it  not  only  by  talents  which  were  particularly 
adapted  to  it,  but  by  using  it  as  one  of  the  best  instru- 
ments of  the  false  government  adopted  at  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  and  persevered  in  during  the 
reigns  of  George  1.  and  George  II. 

"  The  diary  of  Lord  Melcombe  gives  not  only  a  very 
just  idea  of  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  Government  of 
England  during  his  own  time,  but  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  in  short,  till  some  public 
event  alters  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  allowing  for  the 
difference  between  a  quiet  Court  whose  only  object  was  to 
get  through,  and  such  an  active  and  numerous  royal 
family  as  the  present.2 

"  The  removal  of  Lord  Granville  left  the  field  open 
for  the  Pelhams,  who  had  always  betrayed  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,3  and  had  every  talent  for  obtaining  Ministry, 
none  for  governing  the  kingdom,  except  decency,  in- 
tegrity, and  Whig  principles.  Their  forte  was  cunning, 
plausibility,  and  cultivation  of  mankind  ;  they  knew  all 
the  allures  of  the  Court ;  they  were  in  the  habits  of  ad- 
ministration ;  they  had  been  long  keeping  a  party  together. 

1  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.     Dr.  King,  in  his  Anecdotes  of 
his  own  time,  tells  the  story  how  the  first  time  Lord  Orford  met  Lord  Bath  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  said  to  him  :  "  Here  we  are,  my  Lord,  the  two  most  insignificant 
fellows  in  England." 

2  "  As  to  the  manners  of  that  time,  an  old  servant  at  Whetham,  near  Bowood,  told 
me  that  when  her  master  went  up  to  Parliament,  her  mistress  used  to  go  up  to  a  small 
farm-house  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  stay  till  Mr.  Earnley,  her  master,  came  back, 
and  the  great  house  was  meanwhile  shut  up,  though  no  very  large  one  now,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  considerably  enlarged  since  that  time,  the  beginning  of  the   reign  of 
George  II.      Lady  Shrewsbury  was  the  first  who,  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  began  card 
parties  in  a  small  house,  which  belonged  afterwards  to  General  Conway,  and  now  to  the 
Prince.     In  my  time,  at  Devizes,  when  families  visited  each  other,  the  men  were  shown 
upstairs  to  the  men,  the  women  to  the  women.     The  men  immediately  sat  down  to 
wine  or  beer,  and  when  they  had  done  sent  to  tell  the  women.     Several  of  the  best 
gentlemen,   members    for   the   county,    drunk   nothing   but    beer."       (Note    by   Lord 
Shelburne.) 

8  Vide  Lord  Hervey's  diary.     (Note  by  Lord  Shelburne.) 
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The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  sacrificed  a  part  of  one  of  the 
best  estates  in  the  kingdom  to  this  object,  and  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  rest.  You  will  find  his  character  perfectly 
painted  in  a  letter  of  his  own  :  great  ambition — great 
activity — no  talent.  Such  characters  never  fail  to  attract 
a  group  of  intriguers,  common  toadies  and  professional 
men,  who  have  not  the  means  of  opening  the  door  for 
themselves,  and  who  have  not  property  or  influence  to 
support  themselves.  The  one  supplies  what  the  other 
wants  ;  besides  the  chapter  of  accidents  always  does  a  great 
deal.  The  group  which  surrounded  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  Murray,  Stone,  Drummond  and  Markham. 
All  these  men  happened  to  be  bred  at  Westminster  to- 
gether and  kept  through  life  an  intimate  correspondence, 
each  seeking  to  make  their  separate  fortunes  by  whatever 
means  offered,  and  giving  each  other  a  lift  when  occasion 
offered.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  continuing  in  power 
for  such  a  number  of  years  was  of  course  the  standard 
about  which  they  continued  to  rally.  Lord  Mansfield 
was  the  best  and  only  really  good  head  among  them. 
Mr.  Pelham  had  still  more  plausible  manners  than  his 
brother,  who  rather  cajoled  than  imposed  on  mankind, 
passing  for  a  man  of  less  understanding  than  he  was.1 
Mr.  Pelham  stood  first  of  any  description  in  the  House 
of  Commons  now  Mr.  Pulteney  was  gone,  both  in  point 
of  rank,  family,  age,  office,  and  above  all,  for  a  character 
of  moderation  which  procured  him  many  friends,  and  kept 
off  many  enemies,  who  are  mostly  created  by  high  pre- 
tensions and  superiority  of  manner. 

"  It  is  difficult  enough  to  conceive  how  the  war  of 
1741  was  blundered  through  or  how  the  nation  submitted 
to  hiring  and  paying  such  numbers  of  foreign  troops,  and 
subsidizing  so  many  German  Princes,  with  such  an  occur- 
rence as  the  rebellion  of  1745.  The  whole  terminated  by 
a  Peace,2  which  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  the  com- 
mercial grievances  which  were  the  subject  of  so  much 
clamour  as  to  occasion  the  war  and  the  downfall  of  Sir 

1  See  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  letter  about  Ireland  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord 
Townsend.     (Note  by  Lord  Shelburne.) 

2  The  peace  of  Aachen,  1748. 
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Robert  Walpole,  but  agreed  to  deliver  up  Maestricht  for 
the  glory  of  the  French  arms,  though  it  was  to  be  re- 
delivered  to  the  Dutch  ;  that  Great  Britain  was  to  deliver 
up  Cape  Breton  and  all  conquests  made  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  that  two  noblemen  were  to  be  sent  as 
hostages  until  the  restitution  was  completed  ;  but  the  right 
of  English  subjects  to  navigate  the  American  seas  without 
being  subject  to  search  was  left  to  commissaries,  nor  were 
the  limits  of  Acadia  ascertained.  All  the  nation  gained 
by  Mr.  Pulteney's  long  opposition  was  a  Place  Bill,  and  all 
they  gained  by  the  war  was  expense  and  incessant  disgrace. 
Except  Dettingen  in  1743  there  were  as  many  defeats  as 
battles  on  the  continent.1  The  war  appears  to  have  been 
much  better  carried  on  for  England  during  the  first  years 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that 
Admiral  Vernon  in  opposition  declared  he  could  take 
Portobello.  The  Ministry  employed  him  and  he  took  it.2 
"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  been  everything  for  so 
many  years,  Mr.  Pulteney  being  nothing  and  Lord 
Granville  being  got  rid  of,  a  gap  was  left  which  Mr. 
Pelham,  the  most  inoffensive  and  patient  of  men,  very 
naturally  filled  for  some  years,  long  enough  to  tempt  such 
talents  and  ambition  as  existed  among  the  younger  part 
of  both  Houses,  to  look  forward.  He  lived  just  long 
enough  for  the  purpose,  and  died  just  in  time  to  save 
himself  the  misery  of  fighting  battles  to  which  he  was 
unequal,  and  the  disgrace  of  retiring  wounded  and 
marked.  When  he  died,  his  poor  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  offered  a  most  inviting  object  ;  '  hubble-bubble/ 
busy  and  unsteady.  He  attracted  all  manner  of  attack. 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
time,  alternately  and  separately  courted,  bullied,  and 
frightened  him  ;  each  offering  to  act  under  him,  in  hopes 
of  governing  him  and  through  him  the  country.  They 
had  seen  the  Spanish  war  turn  out  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  reasoned  naturally  enough  that  the  Duke  of  New- 

1  Fontenoy,  Rocoux  and  Laffeld,  in  1745,  1746  and  1747  respectively. 

2  In  1742.     The  offer  of  Admiral  Vernon,  and  his  unexpected  success,  recalls  the 
offer  of  Cleon,  related  by  Thucydides,  to  take  Sphacteria  and  his  equally  unexpected 
victory.      Thucydides,  iv.  28. 
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castle,  so  much  his  inferior  in  point  of  understanding,  and 
every  kind  of  capacity  except  cunning,  could  never  stand 
a  French  war.  On  this  point  they  were  perfectly  agreed, 
and  required  little  or  no  co-operation,  for  war  naturally 
makes  itself,  if  there  is  no  trouble  taken  to  prevent  it  : 
and  this  I  take  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  war  of  1755. 

"  Immediately  upon  Mr.  Pelham's  death  three  parties 
made  their  appearance,  and  there  happened  to  be  just  as 
many  courts.1  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  party,  of  course, 
remained  out  of  all  comparison  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  powerful  and  dignified.  They  were  besides  in 
possession.  But  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  risen  to  great 
consideration  ;  the  one  educated  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  brought  up  in  all  the  principles  of  that  school,  or 
rather  in  a  still  worse,  that  of  Lord  Hervey  and  Mr. 
Winnington,  men  remarkable  for  their  profligacy,  their 
debauchery — which  was  supposed  to  exceed  the  common 
bounds — and  their  total  contempt  and  disregard  of  all 
principle  ;  they  were  supposed  to  have  given  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  great  trouble  before  they  quitted  by  their  un- 
reasonable pretensions  and  interested  demands.  The 
other,  Mr.  Pitt,  was  bred  in  the  Opposition  and  more 
particularly  in  Lord  Cobham's  House,  which  was  a  school 
which  commonly  went  by  the  name  of  Cobham's  cubs, 
consisting  of  Pitt,  Lyttleton  and  the  Grenvilles,  to  which 
many  men  of  promising  talents  attached  themselves,  such 
as  Mr.  Potter,  Wilkes,  &c. — Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox 
were  just  begun  to  be  balanced  and  played  against  each 
other  by  Mr.  Pelham,  of  whom  they  both  agreed  to  me 
in  one  character,  and  gave  several  instances  of  the 
cunning  and  duplicity  of  the  two  brothers  which  I  cannot 
recollect.  Mr.  Pitt  told  me  that  Mr.  Pelham  used  to 
send  for  him  when  they  quarrelled,  which  they  perpetually 
did,  to  negotiate  between  them,  and  went  so  far  as  to  press 
him  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  room  of  his  brother, 
without  the  smallest  meaning  or  sincerity  whatever.2 
Upon  Mr.  Pelham's  death  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  brought 

1  The   three   courts   are   St.  James,   Leicester   House,  and  that   of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.     See  supra,  p.  16. 

See  the  letters  in  the  Chatham  Correspondence,  i.  31-54. 
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Mr.  Pitt  into  Parliament,1  and  there  exists  a  letter  of  his 
to  this  day  among  the  family  papers  containing  some  very 
strong  professions  of  attachment,  to  which  he  did  not  pay 
much  regard  afterwards.2  Mr.  Fox  was  not  wanting  in 
his  cant  likewise,  but,  finding  probably  that  they  could 
not  govern,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  to 
attack  the  Castle  of  Whiggism.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  obliged  to  collect  all  the  second  people  he  could  and 
to  have  recourse  to  the  professions,  who  furnished  him 
with  two  very  remarkable  men,  in  the  instances  of  Lord 
Hardwicke  and  Lord  Mansfield.  Unluckily,  however, 
he  not  only  wanted  aid  in  the  House  of  Commons 
but  in  the  Cabinet  too.  He  had  no  resolution  nor  mind 
of  his  own. 

u  There  was  an  old  man  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office,  Mr.  Morin,  afterwards  my  Secretary,  who  was 
clerk  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  time  and  appointed  to 
attend  at  his  house.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a  great  pity 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  should  do  Mr.  Stone's  business 
and  Mr.  Stone  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  ;  that  he  used  to 
attend  at  Newcastle  House  till  twelve  at  night  doing 
nothing,  and  then  the  Duke  would  sit  down  to  write 
despatches  and  cut  out  work  for  him  to  copy  the  whole 
night.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  once  showed  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  a  despatch.  Sir  Robert  said  it  was  incomparably 
drawn,  and  had  but  one  fault,  which  was  that  nothing 
should  be  wrote  at  all.  Lord  Chesterfield  used  to  say  of 
him  that  he  lost  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  was  all  the 
day  looking  after  it.  To  show  the  difference  of  characters, 
Mr.  Weston  was  Under-Secretary  of  Lord  Granville,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  heads  of  what  he  would 
have  wrote  to  Mr.  Weston  ;  and  never  had  occasion  to 
alter  one  word,  except  on  some  occasion  a  who  for  a  which. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  to  whom  this  does  most  honour  ;  to 
Lord  Granville  or  to  Mr.  Weston.  But  Mr.  Weston 
was  no  politician,  and  never  went  out  of  his  office.  Mr. 
Stone  intrigued  and  caballed.  On  the  other  hand  Lord 

1  For  the  borough  of  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire. 
2  This  is  probably  the  letter  given  at  vol.  i.  p.  85  of  the  Chatham  Correspondence. 
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Chatham  made  an  intolerable  labour  of  it,  as  will  be  seen 
by  his  despatches,  which  will  be  found  to  be  more  of 
speeches.  Besides  writing  the  Duke  had  a  vast  dexterity 
in  distributing  places,  promising  and  afterwards  keeping 
or  breaking  his  word  as  he  found  it  convenient.  Lord 
Holland  (Mr.  Fox)  told  me  that  he  had  occasion  to  re- 
prove him  about  his  not  keeping  a  promise  he  had  made 
of  some  piece  of  preferment ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Fox  said,  but  alleged 
that  he  had  resigned  since,  which  put  an  end  to  all  previous 
promises :  he  had  been  out  only  a  few  days.  He  was  in 
truth  governed  in  all  matters  of  judgment  by  a  set  of 
intriguers,  the  principal  of  which  were  Mr.  Murray  the 
present  Lord  Mansfield,  Mr.  Stone  his  secretary,  Dr.  Stone, 
Dr.  Markham,  the  present  Archbishop  of  York,  and  some 
others  of  the  same  stamp.  Stone,  Primate  of  Ireland,  was 
brother  to  Mr.  Stone,  the  Under-Secretary,  but  of  a  very 
different  character.  He  affected  to  be  a  sort  of  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  deeply  read  in  French  memoirs,  calculated  like 
his  great  original  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and  no 
good.  Markham  was  a  darker  character :  a  strong-boned 
Irishman,  of  six  foot  height,  a  bold  manly  man,  liberal  in 
private  life,  calculated  to  stick  at  nothing  in  publick  ;  a 
classical  scholar  rather  better  than  ordinary.  They  took 
advantage  of  his  good  nature,  his  love  of  bustle,  &c.,  and 
left  the  detail  of  business  to  him,  which  he  mistook,  as 
many  men  are  apt  to  do,  for  real  business,  while  they  were 
taken  up  in  adapting  all  the  great  interests  of  the  kingdom 
to  their  own  little  interests,  and  to  keeping  the  power  of 
everything  and  the  government  within  their  own  circle. 

"  Out  of  this  school  came  the  famous  or  rather  infamous 
Lord  George  Sackville,1  who  begun  a  career,  every  step  of 
which  was  marked  with  infamy,  by  embroiling  Ireland, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Stone,  the  Primate,  he 
begun  plans,  which  neither  of  them  had  courage  or  sense 
to  carry  through,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  that  has 
since  happened  in  that  country.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 

1  See  Infra,  page  236,  for  the  character  of  Lord  George  Sackville  by  Lord  Shelburne. 
The  Duke  of  Dorset  was  twice  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
took  Lord  George  Sackville  with  him  as  Secretary. 
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that  such  a  set  could  not  suffer,  without  a  very  jealous 
eye,  such  men  as  either  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Pitt  to  come 
about  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  nor  could  they  from  their 
situation  play  them  one  against  the  other  like  Mr.  Pelham, 
while  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  inefficiency  tempted  the 
ambition  of  both  to  aspire  at  the  whole.  Mr.  Fox  besides 
had  found  means  to  obtain  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  King's  known  predilection 
for  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke's  own  dignity,  force 
of  character,  the  great  appanage  voted  him  by  parliament 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  his  connections  among  the 
nobility,  whom  he  cultivated  with  a  great  spirit  of  mag- 
nificence and  condescension,  his  contempt  of  money  and 
well-judged  generosity  upon  many  occasions,  his  number- 
less military  dependants  (having  been  so  long  Commander- 
in-Chief  with  powers  which  knew  no  limits),  made  him 
since  the  death  of  the  Prince  the  object  of  every  one's 
attention  :  while  the  greatness  of  his  situation  and  his 
known  implacability  of  temper  covered  his  severity,  which 
approached  to  brutality  wherever  his  power  extended,  by 
preventing  the  poor  victims  of  his  passion  from  complain- 
ing or,  if  they  did  complain,  from  being  heard.1  His 
connections  among  the  nobility  covered  his  bad  choice  of 
favourites  among  the  army,  and  the  dignity  of  his  deport- 
ment made  it  difficult  for  the  mass  of  mankind  to  compre- 
hend an  unfortunate  disposition  which  he  had  to  encourage 
the  lowest  tattling,  and  to  rejoice  in  every  little  ridicule 
or  slander  which  could  be  cast  on  any  officer.  Mr.  Fox 
avowed  himself,  and  was  avowed,  as  his  Minister  ;  he 
canvassed  members  of  Parliament  in  the  Duke's  name  ; 
he  promised  or  threatened  in  the  same,  and  upon  all 
occasions  was  ready  to  interfere  and  intercede  with  the 
Duke,  when  his  passions  led  him,  as  they  often  did,  to 
acts  of  severity  and  not  unfrequent  injustice,  upon  the 
suggestions  of  Lord  Albemarle  and  a  string  of  ill-natured 
smooth  sycophants,  who  made  the  conversation  of  the 
Duke's  table  even  when  commanding,  consist  of  a  perpetual 

1  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  brutal  temper  see 
George  II.  and  his  Ministers,  by  R.  Lucas,  41-42  j  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 
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persiflage,  which  in  the  army  went  by  the  name  of  *  Cherry 
Cobbin.'  This  connection  of  Mr.  Fox's,  however,  could 
not  fail  of  giving  great  cause  of  jealousy  to  Mr.  Pitt,  his 
rival  though  his  ally.  Various  circumstances  inflamed  it, 
and  made  it  easy  for  another  Court,  namely  that  of  the 
Princess  Dowager,  to  break  the  new  alliance. 

"  The  Princess  had  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  lived  in 
retirement.1  She  was  neglected  by  the  King,  but  her  chil- 
dren were  left  under  her  management.  It  seems  to  have 
been  her  fate  through  life  to  have  been  neglected  and 
undervalued,  and  under  cover  of  that  neglect  to  have  com- 
passed all  her  points  and  obtained  more  power  than  would 
fall  to  the  lot  even  of  an  ambitious  person  in  her  situation. 
The  Prince,  her  husband,  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been 
the  weakest  of  men.  He  had,  however,  a  strange  mixture 
of  cunning,  incessant  activity,  and  habits  of  such  complete 
hypocrisy  as  would  seem  to  have  required  more  talent  and 
force  of  character.  His  pictures,  of  which  there  are  many, 
give  a  very  exact  representation  of  his  character.  His 
characteristic  was  activity,  which  continues  to  be  that  of 
the  family  to  this  hour  :  a  great  misfortune  where  there 
is  not  a  very  good  head  to  conduct  it.  Happy  is  the 
country  which  has  either  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  an  indolent 
Prince  with  plain  common  sense.  His  character  cannot 
fail  to  be  known  to  posterity  from  every  quarter,  for  he 
was  easy  of  access  to  all  descriptions,  and  thought  himself 
that  he  had  more  cunning  than  anybody  ;  that  there  was 
no  man,  let  his  ability  be  what  it  would,  that  was  a  match 
for  him.  He  was  an  incessant  talker,  and  equally  ready 
with  his  pen  and  tongue.  He  had  great  powers  of  deceit, 
which  only  served  to  multiply  his  contradictions.  He  was 
false  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  lost  all  shame.  I  have 
heard  the  King  say  he  was  the  best  bred  man  in  England, 
which  only  served  to  multiply  his  contradictions.  His 
sole  employment  was  intrigue  either  among  men  or  women. 
In  his  intercourse  with  the  latter,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  a  little  woman  not  handsome, 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  married  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha.     He  died 
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but  of  an  agreeable  face,  captivating  manners,  and  the 
highest,  most  domineering  spirit.  She  obtained  a  complete 
ascendancy  over  the  Prince,  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
pledged  himself  by  every  solemn  tie  which  it  was  possible 
to  invent  to  marry  her,  as  soon  as  her  husband  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  died,  who,  however,  though  old,  lived 
longer  than  was  convenient  to  his  wife  or  to  the  Prince. 
Circumstances  obliged  the  Prince  to  take  the  resolution 
to  marry,  and  Lady  Archibald  thought  fit  to  permit  it,  for 
without  her  it  could  not  have  proceeded.  She  had  still 
influence  enough  to  decide  in  great  measure  his  choice, 
and  thought  she  had  pitched  upon  one  whose  figure  and 
understanding  made  it  impossible  that  she  could  ever  arrive 
at  any  influence.  Lady  Archibald  continued  after  the 
marriage  to  rule  as  before  with  absolute  sway,  the  Princess 
appearing  to  submit  to  everything.  The  courtiers  of  every 
denomination  directed  their  homage  solely  to  her,  without 
bestowing  a  single  attention  elsewhere.  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
Grenvilles  among  others,  followed  this  course,  which  I 
have  heard  assigned  as  the  reason  of  the  unconquerable 
aversion  which  George  Grenville  afterwards  experienced 
on  the  part  of  the  present  King. 

"  The  Prince's  life  may  be  judged  in  some  degree  from  the 
account  given  of  it  in  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  a  man  who 
passed  his  life  with  great  men  whom  he  did  not  know,  and 
in  the  midst  of  affairs  which  he  never  comprehended,  but 
recites  facts  from  which  others  may  draw  deductions  which 
he  never  could.  The  Prince's  activity  could  only  be  equalled 
by  his  childishness  and  his  falsehood.  His  life  was  such  a 
tissue  of  both  as  could  only  serve  to  show  that  there  is 
nothing  which  mankind  will  not  put  up  with  where  power 
is  lodged.  In  the  year  of  the  Rebellion,  when  the  account 
of  the  rebels  arriving  at  Derby  threw  all  London  in  con- 
sternation, when  the  King,  his  father,  was  erecting  his 
standard  at  Barnet,  and  his  younger  brother,  the  Duke, 
was  come  from  the  army  in  Flanders  and  gone  to  meet 
the  Pretender,  he  was  found  playing  at  blindman's-bufF 
with  his  pages.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lady  Archibald's  brother, 
has  told  me  that  he  sent  a  favourite  German  page  for  him 
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in  such  a  hurry,  when  it  was  understood  that  the  late 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  left  the  Opposition  to  go  to 
Court,  that  he  was  not  suffered  to  sit  down  to  his  dinner 
which  was  on  the  table,  nor  to  stay  for  his  coach,  but  was 
obliged  to  go  in  the  page's  hackney-coach  to  attend  the 
Prince,  who  gave  him  directions  to  go  instantly  in  search 
of  the  Duke  from  His  Royal  Highness  ;  but,  in  a  few 
minutes'  conversation,  forgot  the  business  so  far  as  to 
insist  on  his  first  staying  a  game  of  cricket  with  him  and 
the  pages,  with  little  bats  and  balls,  in  a  large  room  in 
Norfolk  House.  His  duplicity  was  such  that  Lord  Mel- 
combe  once  brought  him  a  country  member  of  parliament, 
whom  he  left  with  the  Prince,  that  he  might  be  brought 
over  to  vote  with  Opposition,  and  he  could  not  refrain — 
for  his  conceit  of  himself  kept  pace  with  his  duplicity  and 
his  folly  with  both — pointing  at  Lord  Melcombe,  who 
afterwards  crossed  the  window,  saying  that  he  was  counted 
a  man  of  parts,  but  that  he  had  touched  him  for  ^2000 
that  morning.  He  had  a  notion  that  he  could  get  round 
anybody  by  talking  nonsense  to  them,  and  after  playing 
a  dirty  trick,  or  being  caught  in  some  infamous  lie  by  such 
a  man  as  Lord  Granville,  or  any  other  the  ablest  men  of 
the  time,  he  would  take  them  into  a  corner  and  say  he 
had  '  raccommoded  all  that/  or  played  '  Firmo  Firmo  ' l 
with  them.  He  once  sent  for  Mr.  Fox,  assuring  him  that 
he  had  taken  every  precaution  that  it  should  not  be  known ; 
admitting  him  at  a  private  door,  or  by  means  of  a  confi- 
dential page,  while  he  contrived  to  have  some  one  to  see 
him  go  out,  that  should  tell  Mr.  Pelham  immediately,  and 
that  it  should  go  to  the  King.  But  Mr.  Fox  was  before- 
hand with  him,  for  he  acquainted  Mr.  Pelham  before  he 
went,  and  went  by  his  advice.  The  late  Lord  Lyttleton 
complained  of  Lord  Granville,  whom  he  had  brought  about 
the  Prince,  deserting  him  as  he  called  it.  When  he  re- 
proached him  for  making  such  use  as  he  had  done  of  the 
Prince,  Lord  Granville  asked,  'What  the  devil  else  he 
could  think  he  ever  went  to  the  Prince  for  ? '  The  Prince 
gave  Mr.  Hamilton  a  full-length  picture  of  himself,  his 

1  Apparently  the  name  of  some  game  of  chance. 
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hand  upon  a  Prayer  Book,  which  was  understood  to  have 
represented  his  solemn  engagement  to  marry  his  sister. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  often  told  me  that  he  despised  the  man 
so  heartily,  he  could  not  endure  to  hang  it  up,  and  it  lies 
ever  since  in  a  storeroom.  After  these  engagements  with 
Lady  Archibald,  he  wanted  to  make  an  occasional  use  of 
Mr.  Hamilton's  house.  Mr.  Hamilton  refused  it.  The 
Prince  taking  him  to  task  in  Carlton  House  gardens,  some 
strong  expressions  passed,  and  the  Prince  challenged  him 
to  fight  him  in  the  grove  which  makes  part  of  the  garden ; 
but  Lady  Archibald  took  care  to  be  near  enough  to  inter- 
pose and  save  her  hero  from  all  harm. 

"  While  all  this  passed  the  Princess  was  left  to  herself, 
neglected  by  her  husband,  kept  down  by  Lady  Archibald, 
and  suffering  all  the  mortifications  attendant  upon  great 
and  insignificant  situations  in  all  Courts.  Naturally  given 
to  dissimulation  and  intrigue,  she  had  both  time  and 
opportunity  to  improve  these  important  qualifications  ; 
she  was  surrounded  with  nothing  else,  and  the  perpetual 
mortifications  she  submitted  to  pressed  and  obliged  her  to 
exert  both.  She  had  an  eye  which  almost  turned  in  the 
socket,  and  carried  a  good  deal  of  insinuation,  and  if 
attentively  examined  a  great  deal  of  observation.  She  had 
resolution  equal  to  any  enterprise,  and  had  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  temper.  Her  more  than  want  of  beauty,  the 
Prince's  dissipated  life,  and  Lady  Archibald's  established 
power  and  high  spirit,  which  made  her  too  proud  to  in- 
dulge suspicion,  much  more  to  take  those  precautions  and 
practise  that  vigilance  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
exist  in  the  humblest  Court,  gave  her  full  scope  to  play 
what  game  she  pleased  without  observation.  She  took 
the  part  of  shutting  her  eyes  on  the  Prince's  attachments, 
and  contented  herself  with  making  the  most  of  such 
moments  as  were  allotted  to  her  by  flattering  his  vanity, 
which  was  excessive,  entering  into  all  his  little  tricks  to 
gain  popularity,  and  offering  herself  a  ready  instrument 
in  all  his  plans  of  falsehood  and  deception.  It  may  be 
judged  by  a  single  authentick  anecdote  what  an  adept  she 
was  in  these  tricks.  When  the  King  and  the  Prince  were 

VOL.  i  E 
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at  declared  enmity,  and  the  Prince  brought  the  Princess 
to  lye  in  at  Norfolk  House,  the  Etiquette  of  the  Court 
required  that  the  Queen  should  pay  the  Princess  a  visit 
of  ceremony.  The  Prince  of  course  attended  to  hand  her 
in  and  out.  It  was  winter  time.  There  was  no  Porte- 
Cochere.  A  mob  of  course  assembled  to  see  the  Queen 
come  in  and  out.  This  did  not  prevent  the  Prince,  as 
soon  as  he  had  handed  the  Queen  into  the  carriage,  before 
the  door  was  shut,  falling  on  his  knees  in  the  midst  of 
the  puddle  and  imploring  the  Queen's  intercession.  The 
Queen's  surprise  and  embarrass  was  excessive  under  all  the 
circumstances,  with  her  and  the  King's  temper  considered, 
heightened  with  regards,  by  which  two  such  actors  knew 
how  to  convey  to  each  other  what  neither  could  say  in 
the  given  situation.  The  Prince  however  completely 
gained  his  point,  of  convincing  the  mob  that  he  was  the 
tenderest  and  most  dutiful  of  sons,  and  the  King  and  the 
Queen  the  most  hard-hearted  of  parents.  It  is  said  to 
have  enraged  the  Queen  beyond  all  measure.1  Lady 
Archibald  had  put  off  the  Prince's  marriage  as  long  as 
possible,  expecting  the  chapter  of  accidents  in  regard  to 
Lord  Archibald,  till  the  publick  called  for  it  and  it  became 
indispensable.  Her  next  resource  was  to  look  out  for 
the  plainest  Princess  in  all  Germany,  and  from  whose 
character  she  had  least  to  apprehend.  The  Princess  ot 
Wales — beauty  out  of  the  question — turned  out  the  direct 
opposite  of  what  was  expected  or  intended,  and  in  the  end 
proved  an  overmatch  for  Lady  Archibald.  It]  was  some 
time  however  before  anything  happened  to  show  the  power 
she  had  imperceptibly  gained,  nor  was  it  even  suspected 
till  Lady  Archibald  resigned,  in  consequence  of  an  affront 
cast  on  Lord  Archibald,  contrived,  as  was  supposed,  ex- 

1  Two  accounts  of  the  above  incident  are  to  be  found  in  the  MSS.  left  by  Lord 
Shelburne  (see  Preface).  Of  these  the  shorter  account,  which  was  given  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  book,  appears  in  the  MS.  on  which  this  chapter  is  mainly  founded,  and 
was  printed  in  the  first  edition.  The  longer  and  completer  account,  which  is  now 
printed  above,  is  contained  in  the  MS.  which  in  most  other  respects  is  not  so  complete. 
But  it  is  certainly  more  correct,  and  it  tallies  with  the  accounts  given  of  the  incident 
in  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  George  //.,  i.  74,  and  in  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs,  ii.  409.  See 
also  Walpole,  Reminiscences,  iv.  309.  The  defeat  of  Lady  Archibald  by  the  Princess 
recalls  the  overthrow  of  the  Princesse  des  Ursins  by  Elizabeth  Farnese,  whom  the 
Princesse  herself  had  induced  Philip  V.  of  Spain  to  marry  as  his  second  wife  in  1714. 
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pressly  to  drive  her  to  such  a  step,  by  those  who  knew 
her  spirit  and  that  it  was  not  made  to  brook  any  insult. 
Part  of  her  family  affirm  that  the  Princess  had  for  a  long 
time  before  intercepted  and  read  her  correspondence  with 
the  Prince  by  corrupting  the  page  who  was  entrusted  with 
it.  Another  part  of  her  family  are  satisfied  that  it  was 
the  Prince  himself  who  betrayed  her  through  the  natural 
falsehood  and  fickleness  of  his  temper,  and  being  grown 
impatient  of  her  control  which  knew  no  management.  If 
fame  says  true,  the  Princess  did  not  want  for  society,  and 
it  is  supposed  had  more  admirers  than  one.  However  that 
be,  she  in  the  end  avowed  a  particular  confidence  in  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  a  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had 
run  away  with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wortley  Montague, 
and  afterwards  led  a  life  of  singular  retirement,  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  solitary  pomp  in  it,  in  the  Island  of 
Bute.  Coming  back  to  London  after  some  time,  he  lived 
in  a  society  fond  of  the  stage  and  used  to  act  for  their  own 
amusement,  where  he  gained  some  reputation  as  an  actor. 
This  was  the  first  means  of  his  introduction  to  the  Court 
of  Leicester  House,  where  a  play  was  going  forward  in 
which  a  part  was  allotted  him.  Thence  he  came  into  the 
Princess's  family,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
found  there  a  kind  protectress  in  Lady  Howe,  who  was 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have 
arrived  at  last.  I  believe  it  is  certain  that  Lady  Howe  at 
last  forgave  him.  Though  old  and  ugly  she  conceived 
she  had  a  right  to  his  constancy,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
yield  it  very  willingly  to  her  mistress.  As  far  as  I  have 
heard,  this  and  everything  of  the  sort  passed  unobserved 
during  the  Prince's  life,  which  furnished  sufficient  matter 
of  observation  of  itself,  and  gave  abundant  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  persons  of  more  discretion  to  do  what  they  liked. 
"This  was  the  scene  when  the  Prince  unexpectedly 
died.1  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  ambition  equalled 
his  folly,  was  not  content  with  forty  years  enjoyment  at 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  with  the  prospect  of  enjoying  it 
during  the  remainder  of  George  II.'s  reign,  and  the  cer- 

1  On  the  2£th  of  March  1751. 
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taint  y  of  either  enjoying  a  great  portion  of  it  as  long  as 
he  should  survive,  or  at  least  commanding  his  own  terms 
whenever  he  should  retire  ;  and  could  not  restrain  his  ac- 
tivity from  laying  for  a  monopoly  of  it  in  the  next  reign.1 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  died  in  1751  :  the  present 
King  being  then  twelve  years  of  age.  It  became  necessary 
to  consider  of  his  establishment  and  more  particularly  of 
his  education,  and  that  of  his  brothers,  which  had  been 
very  much  neglected  during  his  father's  life,  who  was  the 
weakest  Prince  that  ever  came  out  of  Germany.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  made  a  faint  attempt  to  insist  upon 
their  removal  to  St.  James's.  Lord  Granville  laughed  at 
the  folly  of  their  looking  to  a  future  reign,  *  when  they 
would  be  young  gentlemen  of  seventy  and  upwards/  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  kept  from  taking  a  very  forward 
part  from  the  suspicion  above  mentioned,  and  I  suppose 
an  apprehension  that  they  might  be  left  in  the  lurch  by 
his  unsteady  Grace,  where  all  real  power  at  the  time  rested. 
The  Princess  played  the  part  of  the  widow  and  the  mother 
with  every  show  of  affecting  tenderness  possible.2 

u  It  appears  by  Lord  Melcombe's  diary  that  every- 
thing was  kept  perfectly  quiet  for  a  considerable  time 
after.  The  Princess  acted  her  part  with  singular  pro- 
priety. She  lived  retired  without  the  least  ostentation. 
The  Publick  supposed  her  occupied  and  attached  to  her 
numerous  family.  The  Court  was  old  ;  the  Ministry  was 
old  ;  there  was  a  long  generation  between  them  and  the 
heir-apparent  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The  old  King, 
who  had  been  always  violent  against  his  son,  sought  to 
prove  himself  in  the  right  by  his  tenderness  for  the 
Princess.  She  knew  admirably  how  to  improve  the 
appearance  if  not  the  reality  of  this  to  her  advantage.  She 
likewise  omitted  no  proper  occasion  of  showing  herself 
and  her  sons  and  daughter  in  situations  which  might  in- 
terest the  publick,  descending  to  the  excess  of  affability, 

1  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  born  in   1694.     His  first  appointment  was  that  of 
Lord  Chamberlain  in  1717. 

a  A  sheet  of  the  narrative  is  here  missing. 
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which  naturally  produced  a  contrast  with  the  manners  of 
the  Duke,  which  were  so  lofty  as  to  make  him  generally 
unpopular.1  He  was  supported  by  the  army  on  the  one 
hand  ;  on  the  other  by  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party,  who  were 
distinguished  by  their  looseness  of  manners  and  an  avowed 
disregard  of  every  kind  of  principle.  These  circumstances 
added  to  other  parts  of  his  character  and  the  known  pre- 
dilection of  the  King,  made  several  people  doubt  how  far 
his  designs  might  tend,  and  their  suspicions  were  industri- 
ously heightened  by  the  emissaries  of  Leicester  House. 
The  Prince  himself  was  more  particularly  impressed  with 
them.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  building,  which 
withstood  every  attack  which  the  constitution  and  people 
of  England  could  devise  for  thirty  years,2  of  so  hard 
a  composition  as  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  and  the  grossest  misconduct  known  in  any 
country  except  Spain,  and  not  qualified,  as  when  a  breach 
has  been  made  and  the  assailants  entered,  it  has  been  but 
for  a  moment  till  they  have  been  expelled  again  :  the  Earl 
of  Bute  having  contrived  such  a  lock  to  it  as  a  succession 
of  the  ablest  men  have  not  been  able  to  pick,  nor  has  he 
ever  let  the  key  be  so  much  as  seen  by  which  he  has  held 
it.3  His  Lordship  had  the  address  at  this  time/  to  make 
the  Prince  feel  him  his  safeguard,  his  friend,  and  his 
comforter,  whose  counsels  were  not  only  to  defend  him 
against  the  Duke  and  the  old  Ministry,  but  against  the 
Whigs  in  general,  whom  he  represented  as  having  from  a 
levelling  republican  party  degenerated  into  an  aristocratical 
faction,  who  kept  his  grandfather  in  chains,  and  were 
determined  to  make  a  mere  pageant  of  the  Throne.  He 
had  even  the  dexterity  to  take  the  Prince's  part  occasion- 
ally against  the  Princess  herself,  being  sure  of  his  first  hold. 
All  this  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Prince's  education 
having  at  first  been  totally  neglected,  and  next  by  both 
his  father's  and  mother's  treatment,  which  went  the  length 

1  The  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

2  1752  to  1782. 

3  The  allusion  is  to  the  continued  influence  of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  Bute's  former  secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  John  Robinson,  Patronage  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  party  of 
the  King's  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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of  the  most  decided  contempt  of  him,  if  not  aversion, 
setting  up  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York's  understanding 
and  parts  in  opposition  to  his,  and  undervaluing  every- 
thing he  said  or  did.  Upon  the  Prince's  death  the 
Princess  changed  her  manner,  took  the  turn  of  caressing 
her  eldest  son,  and  keeping  both  his  brothers  and  sisters 
at  the  greatest  distance  possible,  for  the  purpose  not  only 
of  courting  her  eldest  son,  but  of  preventing  any  connec- 
tion or  habits  taking  place  which  might  interfere  with  her 
and  Lord  Bute's  plan.  But  she  could  not  get  rid  of  her 
manner  so  totally,  which  had  a  great  want  of  feeling  in  it 
towards  all  her  children,  as  not  to  give  Lord  Bute  frequent 
occasions  of  interfering,  which  he  improved,  so  as  to  make 
the  Prince  believe  he  risked  everything  for  his  sake.  One 
of  the  shrewdest  men  I  ever  knew,  Sir  Robert  Wilmot, 
who  was  secretary  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  told  me  that 
he  had  occasion  to  attend  the  Princess  soon  after  the 
accession,  in  Carleton  Gardens,  when  with  a  look  she 
sent  away  her  children  who  were  with  her,  and  entered 
into  an  examination  with  him  about  old  carpets  and 
furniture  which  were  lying  in  the  storerooms  at  St. 
James's. 

"It  was  some  time  after  the  Prince's  death  before 
Lord  Bute  appeared.  The  Princess,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
had  a  difficult  part  to  act,  which  she  did  abroad  with  great 
success,  towards  the  old  King,  his  court,  and  the  publick, 
and  even  at  home  she  passed  her  evenings  with  a  very 
small  party  of  select  people  of  a  certain  race,  more  dis- 
tinguished for  their  propriety  and  correctness  of  conduct 
than  for  their  wit,  and  out  of  any  political  line,  so  as  to 
give  no  offence  to  any  party.  Lord  Bute's  finger  appeared 
as  soon  as  the  Princess  had  succeeded  so  far  as  general 
impressions  went,  by  his  advising  Her  Royal  Highness  to 
see  Mr.  Pitt,  which  she  did  at  Mr.  George  Grenville's 
house  in  Upper  Brook  Street  privately  of  an  evening.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Pitt  lent  a  very  ready  ear  to 
the  first  beck  of  the  Princess-Dowager.  It  has  been 
before  stated  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  stood  first  of  any 
persons  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Mr.  Pelham's 
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death,  with  the  reason  of  their  present  junction  against  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,1  a  natural  one,  on  account  of  his 
character — a  most  unnatural  one  in  every  other  respect. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  their  characters, 
talents,  habits,  education  ;  and  though  they  both  had 
views  of  arriving  at  the  first  place  in  Ministry,  yet  they 
differed  totally  in  the  means  and  road  which  was  to  lead 
to  it. 

"  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  younger  brother  of  no  great  family, 
as  I  believe  the  founder  of  it  was  Governor  Pitt  his 
grandfather,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Diamond 
Pitt,  on  account  of  a  vast  large  diamond  which  he  obtained 
I  know  not  how  in  the  East  Indies.  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  much  about  his  family  or  origin  ; 
but  if  they  were  not  remarkable  for  their  rank  or  property, 
they  must  have  been  so  for  their  talents.  It  is  no  scandal 
to  say  there  was  a  great  degree  of  madness  in  the  family  ; 
one  sister  is  now  confined,  another  described  to  be  so  on 
account  of  a  most  profligate  life  which  she  led,  which  pre- 
vented her  being  admitted  into  any  company,  and  I  believe 
there  was  a  third  in  the  style  of  the  second.  His  sister, 
Miss  Anne  Pitt,  was  a  very  uncommon  woman  of  great 
insinuation,  and  great  force  of  character.  She  got  into 
the  intimacy  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lady  Bute  and 
other  great  families  ;  but  it  lasted  only  for  a  time,  and  I 
believe  ended  ill.  At  this  time  she  and  her  brother  kept 
house  together.  It  may  be  supposed  that  such  a  union 
could  not  last  long.  One  day  she  heard  such  an  unusual 
number  of  raps  at  the  door  that  she  rung  her  bell,  and 
could  not  help  remarking  that  her  brother  had  an  unusual 
number  of  visitors.  The  servant  replied  that  his  master 
went  out  early,  and  had  fixed  up  a  notice  that  the  house 
was  to  let,  which  made  a  number  of  people  call  to  look  at 
it.  The  elder  brother  was  not  confined,  but  obliged  to 
lead  a  very  retired  life,  first  in  England,  and  afterwards  to 
live  abroad  in  very  bad  circumstances,  though  he  inherited 
a  very  considerable  fortune  and  a  considerable  parlia- 
mentary interest,  part  of  which  has  descended  and  is  now 

1  In  I754-I755- 
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enjoyed  by  his  son,  Lord  Camelford.1  He  dissipated  a 
great  deal,  and  immersed  himself  in  irretrievable  distress 
by  bad  projects,  and  by  bad  economy  unaccompanied  with 
generosity  or  dignity,  so  as  not  to  leave  him  a  single 
friend  in  his  distress.  In  1756  I  accidentally  came  across 
this  elder  brother  at  Utrecht,  who  struck  me  as  such  a 
remarkable  man  that  I  stopped  on  purpose,  and  sat  up  all 
night  with  him.  He  abounded  in  anecdote,  having  been 
attached  to  and  in  great  favour  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  temper  resembled  his 
brother's,  but  there  was  no  bounds  to  his  violence.  He 
branded  his  brother  with  the  most  abusive  epithets,  and 
told  many  particulars  of  him  which  I  have  forgot.  Upon 
inquiry  afterwards  his  brother  did  much  the  same  by  him, 

so  that  one  or  other  must  have  been .     There  is  a 

Spanish  proverb  that  where  there  happens  to  be  a  small 
crack  in  the  brain  a  great  deal  of  light  often  comes  in. 
He  had  a  very  considerable  Parliamentary  interest,  but 
the  violence  of  his  temper  got  the  better  of  him,  and 
misled  him  upon  almost  all  occasions.  Lord  Chatham's 
temper  was  sincerely  violent,  but  he  could  control  it.2  Mr. 
William  Pitt  was  by  all  accounts  a  very  singular  character 
from  the  time  he  went  to  Eton,  where  he  was  distinguished, 
and  must  have  had  a  very  early  turn  of  observation  by 
his  telling  me,  that  his  reason  for  preferring  private  to 
publick  education  was,  that  he  scarce  observed  a  boy  who 
was  not  cowed  for  life  at  Eton  ;  that  a  publick  school 
might  suit  a  boy  of  a  turbulent  forward  disposition,  but 
would  not  do  where  there  was  any  gentleness.  He  came 
into  the  world,  as  I  have  said,  under  the  protection  of 
Lord  Cobham.  Lord  Cobham's  character  can  be  best 
described  by  those  who  knew  him  ;  but  I  have  always 
understood  him  to  have  been  an  officer  bred  in  the  Queen's 
time,  licentious,  factious,  and  no  speaker,  but  who  passed 
his  whole  time  in  clapping  young  men  upon  the  back, 
keeping  house  with  a  good  economy,  and  saying  things  at 

1  As  to  Thomas  Pitt  (Lord  Camelford)  see  Vol.  II.  p.  257  :  also  Buckingham,  Courts 
and  Cabinets  of  George  ///.,  i.  190. 

^    2  The  account  of  this  incident  is  also  taken  from  the  less  complete  MS.  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  shorter  account  from  the  complete  MS.  printed  in  the  first  edition. 
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his  table  which  nobody  else  would  say  in  a  private  room, 
with  a  good  degree  of  shrewdness  however  in  his  conversa- 
tion as  well  as  his  conduct. 

"  Mr.  Pitt's  setting  out  in  the  army  and  being  turned 
out  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  very  well  known.1  He  told 
me  that  Sir  Robert  offered  him  the  troop  which  was  after- 
wards given  to  General  Conway,  so  that  if  he  had  con- 
tinued in  the  army  he  would  have  been  immediately 
above  him.  He  likewise  told  me  that  during  the  time  he 
was  Cornet  of  Horse  there  was  not  a  military  book  which 
he  did  not  read  through.  It  may  be  easily  conceived 
what  progress  an  ardent  mind  with  a  dash  of  madness  and 
certainly  a  most  extraordinary  imagination,  must  have 
made,  steadily  directing  his  mind  and  time  from  his 
earliest  youth,  as  Mr.  Wilkes  says,  '  to  the  studying  of 
words  and  rounding  of  sentences/  for  he  was  totus  in  hoc, 
not  appearing  to  have  applied  to  any  other  branch  of 
science  whatever.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  he  nor 
Lord  Granville  could  write  a  common  letter  well.  Of  his 
imagination  he  used  to  say  himself  that  it  was  so  strong 
that  most  things  returned  to  him  with  stronger  force  the 
second  time  than  the  first.  He  was  so  attentive  to  form- 
ing his  own  taste,  that  he  would  not  look  at  a  bad  print  if 
he  could  avoid  it,  wishing  not  to  hazard  his  eye  for  a 
moment.  He  either  sacrificed  or  kept  down  every  other 
passion  with  a  view  to  forward  his  ambition.  One  par- 
ticular is  sufficient  to  show  the  extraordinary  command  he 
must  have  had  over  himself  from  his  setting  out.  In 
1754,  or  thereabouts,  Sir  George  Lyttleton  quitted  the 
above-mentioned  set,  and  was  gained  by  Lord  Hardwicke 
to  join  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  when  he  made  a  figure 
very  different  from  what  he  had  made,  and  very  inferior 
to  what  could  be  expected  of  him.  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  only 
one  who  was  not  in  the  least  surprised,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered, for  the  first  time,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  enjoyed  his 
exclusive  confidence  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had 
governed  his  conduct,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 

1  May  1 7th,  1736.     The  occasion  was  a  speech,  full  of  veiled  satire,  on  Pulteney's 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  King  on  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  April  zgth. 
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weakness  of  his  character,  without  disclosing  it,  or  suffer- 
ing his  particular  intimacy  to  be  discovered,  while  it  was 
supposed  there  was  no  secret  amongst  the  whole  set,  but 
that  everything  was  shared  in  common.1  Lord  Lyttleton 
was  a  fine  poet,  a  good  scholar,  a  dull  historian,  an  amiable 
man,  but  a  miserable  politician.  He  was  the  most  absent 
creature  living.  Among  a  thousand  good  qualities  he  had 
great  filial  piety,  and  made  a  necessity  of  informing  his 
father  in  the  country  of  the  most  secret  purposes  of  his 
party.  They  had  formed,  it  seems,  a  project  of  opposi- 
tion before  Mr.  Pelham's  death  ;  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  keep  it  secret ;  Lord  Lyttleton  would  not 
trust  his  letter  giving  an  account  of  it  to  the  post,  but 
desired  a  trusty  friend  going  into  the  country  to  call  upon 
him  for  it,  but  when  he  did  so  gave  him  a  trifling  letter 
which  he  had  written  at  the  same  time,  and  afterwards 
sent  the  letter  intended  for  his  father  to  the  post  without 
a  direction.  It  was  opened  there,  of  course,  as  all  such 
letters  necessarily  are.  The  office  immediately  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Pelham  ;  Mr.  Pelham,  after  some  consideration, 
desired  Mr.  Nugent,  a  common  friend  of  his  and  Sir  G. 
Lyttleton's,  to  give  it  to  him,  explaining  exactly  how  the 
matter  happened.  Mr.  Nugent  opened  the  matter  with 
as  much  delicacy  as  he  could,  but  shunned  Sir  George 
most  excessively,  whose  chief  complaint  in  the  first 
moments  of  his  distraction  was,  that  William  Pitt,  with 
his  unreasonable  temper,  would  call  it  absence,  and  re- 
peatedly asked  Mr.  Nugent,  as  a  reasonable  man,  whether 
he  saw  any  absence  in  it  ?  It  was  the  fashion  to  say  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  violent,  impetuous,  romantick,  a  despiser  of 
money,  intrigue,  and  patronage,  ignorant  of  the  characters 
of  men,  and  one  who  disregarded  consequences.  Nothing 
could  be  less  just  than  the  whole  of  this,  which  may  be 
judged  by  the  leading  features  of  his  life,  without  relying 

^  l  Sir  George  Lyttleton  was  created  a  Peer  in  1756,  on  retiring  from  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1755.  Lord  Chesterfield 
describes  him  as*' wrapped  up  like  a  Laputan  in  intense  thought,  or  possibly  in  no 
thought  at  all,"  and  expresses  a  fear  that  if  his  son,  who  was  also  *«  inattentive, 
awkward,  and  distrait,"  should  meet  Sir  George  at  dinner  the  pair  would  "  run  their 
heads  against  each  other,  cut  each  other's  fingers  instead  of  the  meat,  or  die  by  the  pre- 
cipitate infusion  of  scalding  soup."— Letters  (ed.  Bradshaw),  i.  245,  273. 
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on  any  private  testimony.  He  certainly  was  above 
avarice,  but  as  to  everything  else,  he  only  repressed  his 
desires  and  acted  ;  he  was  naturally  ostentatious  to  a 
degree  of  ridicule ;  profuse  in  his  house  and  family 
beyond  what  any  degree  of  prudence  could  warrant. 
His  marriage  certainly  had  no  sentiment  in  it.  The  trans- 
action at  the  time  of  his  resignation  1  does  not  carry  with 
it  an  absolute  indifference  as  to  money  or  other  advantages, 
nor  did  there  appear  in  any  of  his  subsequent  negotiations, 
in  or  out  of  power,  that  he  went  beyond  what  was  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  people  at  the  time,  or  to  secure  his 
wished  for  situation.  He  acted  the  part  so  well  that 
everybody  was  persuaded  that  he  had  a  perfect  contempt 
of  both  patronage  and  money,  though  those  that  lived  to 
see  him  near,  after  George  the  Second's  death,  and  when 
it  suited  George  III.  to  make  him  nominal  Minister  in 
1766,  saw  plainly  the  contrary  ;  which  in  fact  gave  George 
III.  and  Lord  Bute  the  advantage  over  him  in  every 
negotiation  during  the  whole  of  George  III.'s  eventful 
reign.  In  truth,  it  was  his  favourite  maxim  that  a 
little  new  went  a  great  way.  He  depended  on  taking 
quick  turns,  which  was  his  forte  :  example,  Wilkes. 
He  did  not  cultivate  men  because  he  felt  it  an 
incumbrance,  and  thought  that  he  could  act  to  more 
advantage  without  the  incumbrance  of  a  party.  He  told 
me  himself  in  1767,  that  the  world  were  much  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  he  did  not  like  patronage,  for  he  was  but 
a  little  man  in  1755,  and  was  obliged  to  act  the  part  he 
did  ;  and  he  proved  very  sufficiently  that  he  did,  by  catch- 
ing at  everything  that  dropped  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment, and  as  to  caution,  there  is  no  describing  the  pains 
and  consideration  which  he  gave  to  the  minutest  action. 
It  would  not  be  believed  how  much  time  he  took  to  com- 
pose the  most  trifling  note.  One  time  when  he  had  a  dispute 
with  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
told  me  with  some  warmth  that  such  an  expression  which  he 
had  used  in  his  speeches  could  not  be  excepted  against,  for 
he  had  tried  it  upon  paper  three  times  before  he  deter- 
in  1762. 
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mined  to  use  it.  He  had  had  a  fine  voice  and  very  happy 
articulation.  He  passed  his  time  studying  words  and 
expressions,  always  with  a  view  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  every  measure  upon  some  other,  while  he  held  a  high 
pompous  unmeaning  language.  Yet  good  as  his  parts 
were,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  to  them,  and  was  a  complete 
artificial  character.  It  gave  him  great  advantages  to  serve 
a  turn,  by  enabling  him  to  change  like  lightning  from 
one  set  of  principles  to  another,  for  which  to  do  him 
justice,  he  had  an  extraordinary  quick  eye,  which  enabled 
him  to  judge  mankind  en  masse,  what  would  do  and  not 
do  :  by  nature  insolent  and  overbearing,  at  the  same  time 
so  versatile  that  he  could  bend  to  anything.  What  took 
much  from  his  character  was  that  he  was  always  acting, 
always  made  up,  and  never  natural,  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
exertion,  incapable  of  friendship,  or  of  any  act  which 
tended  to  it,  and  constantly  upon  the  watch,  and  never 
unbent.  He  told  me  that,  independent  of  the  considera- 
tion of  his  health  and  circumstances,  he  should  for  reasons 
of  policy  have  always  lived  as  he  did  a  few  miles  out  of 
town.  I  was  in  the  most  intimate  political  habits  with 
him  for  ten  years,  the  time  that  I  was  Secretary  of  State 
included,  he  Minister,  and  necessarily  was  with  him  at  all 
hours  in  town  and  country,  without  drinking  a  glass  of 
water  in  his  house  or  company,  or  five  minutes'  conversa- 
tion out  of  the  way  of  business.  I  went  to  see  him  after- 
wards in  Somersetshire,  where  I  fell  into  more  familiar 
habits  with  him,  which  continued  and  confirmed  me  in  all 
that  I  have  said.  He  was  tall  in  his  person,  and  as 
genteel  as  a  martyr  to  the  gout  could  be,  with  the  eye  of 
a  hawk,1  a  little  head,  thin  face,  long  aquiline  nose,  and 
perfectly  erect.  He  was  very  well  bred,  and  preserved  all 
the  manners  of  the  vietlle  cour,  with  a  degree  of  pedantry 
however  in  his  conversation,  especially  when  he  affected 
levity.  I  never  found  him  when  I  have  gone  to  him, 
which  was  always  by  appointment,  with  so  much  as  a  book 
before  him,  but  always  sitting  alone  in  a  drawing-room 

1  In  the  less  complete  MS.  these  words  are  substituted  :  "  An  eye  that  would  cut  a 
diamond." 
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waiting  the  hour  of  appointment,  and  in  the  country  with 
his  hat  and  stick  in  his  hand. 

"It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  learn  from  Mr. 
Pitt  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox's  private  character.  He  then 
told  me  that  he  thought  him  the  blackest  man  that  ever 
lived ;  that  he  was  a  great  dealer  in  anonymous  letters  to 
set  people  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  suggest  to 
each  such  opinions  as  he  thought  convenient ;  that  he 
carried  it  so  far,  that  to  his  latter  end,  whenever  he  went 
about  purchasing  an  estate,  he  had  recourse  to  methods  of 
undervaluing  it,  and  deterring  others  from  bidding  for  it ; 
that  he  dealt  much  also  in  newspaper  abuse,  though  he 
was  continually  complaining  and  crying  about  it;  that  he 
educated  his  children  without  the  least  regard  to  morality, 
and  with  such  extravagant  vulgar  indulgence,  that  the 
great  change  which  has  taken  place  among  our  youth  has 
been  dated  from  the  time  of  his  son's  going  to  Eton.  His 
letters  to  his  sons  still  exist  in  the  family,  inciting  them  to 
extravagance. 

"  It  will  easily  be  imagined  that,  considering  their 
respective  characters,  the  union  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox  could  not  be  very  sincere,  especially  as  Mr.  Fox  had 
a  sort  of  precedence  of  him,  by  going  into  the  King  as 
Secretary  at  War,  and  for  the  moment  got  himself  much 
looked  up  to  by  means  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
a  variety  of  connections,  which  he  was  daily  enlisting, 
and  more  particularly  by  the  opposition  which  he  made 
to  the  Marriage  Bill  proposed  by  Lord  Hardwicke.1 
Though  he  did  not  succeed  against  it,  he  gained  him- 
self great  reputation,  and  some  degree  of  popularity 
by  the  spirit  and  wit  with  which  he  opposed  and  attacked 
Lord  Hardwicke.  Finally,  he  accepted  the  seals  in  1755. 

"  Such  were  the  dramatis  person*  previous  to  the  war, 
which  commenced  by  Captain  Howe's  capture  of  two 
French  men-of-war  in  that  year. 

"  The  war  was  contrived  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
underhand.  Mr.  Fox  was  his  instrument.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
not  sorry  for  it  as  things  stood.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 

1  In  1753.     See  Lord  Stanhope's  History,  iv.  ch.  xxxi. 
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was  frightened,  bullied,  and  betrayed  into  it.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  situation  was  that  no  plan  was  laid,  no 
preparations  whatever  thought  of. 

"  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  Council  proposed  seizing 
the  French  men-of-war.  Lord  Granville  laughed  at  that, 
and  was  the  cause  of  seizing  the  merchant-men  upon  the 
principle  of  common  sense,  '  If  you  hit,  hit  hard/  which 
measure,  suggested  by  Lord  Granville  who  could  not  be 
considered  as  more  than  a  looker-on  in  Council,  saved  us 
from  Ruin. 

"  The  French  had  no  idea  of  war.  I  have  the  best 
authority  for  being  certain  that  it  was  not  wished  or 
expected  by  the  French.  The  Court,  the  nobility,  the 
people  all  disliked  it.  I  had  several  long  conversations 
with  Cardinal  Bernis  about  it  at  Rome  in  1771,  since  it 
has  become  matter  of  history,  and  with  various  other 
persons  intimately  informed  of  what  passed  at  that  time 
in  both  countries.  M.  de  Mirepoix,  their  Ambassador, 
was  completely  deceived,  perhaps  not  intentionally,  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Lord  Albemarle  died  in  the  crisis  ; 
his  corpse  was  insulted  upon  account  of  his  debts,  or  on 
account  of  his  dying  scandalously  indebted  with  nothing 
to  pay.1 

"  The  French  Ministry  and  Court  were  in  confusion, 
the  King  determined  to  have  no  Prime  Minister,  indif- 
ferent as  to  every  thing  else  which  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  She  brought  Cardinal  Bernis 
forward,  whom  the  King  found  with  her  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  alarm  the  Abbe  for  his  person,  instead  of  which  he 
made  him  Minister.  The  Cardinal  told  me  at  Rome  in 
1771,  that  the  cabals  ran  so  high  against  him  at  Court 
that  the  only  struggle  there  was  how  to  give  the  most 
certain  intelligence  to  England  of  the  design  against 
Minorca,2  on  purpose  that  it  might  fail,  which  carried 
them  so  far  that  he  told  me  he  was  at  last  persuaded  that 
we  must  believe  it  was  given  out  so  publickly  on  purpose 
to  deceive. 

1  The  English  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
2  In  1755.     The  expedition  was  in  1756. 
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"  With  us  the  war  set  out  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  sent  Braddock,  a  brave  but 
blundering  officer  of  the  Guards  to  North  America.  Upon 
his  defeat,1  Lord  Loudon,  another  of  the  Duke's  school, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  but  he  was  a  mere  pen-and- 
ink  man.  He  took  the  command  himself  in  Germany. 
He  had  never  showed  himself  an  able  officer,  and  was  now 
become  very  inefficient  on  account  of  his  great  corpulency 
added  to  his  short  sight.  He  had  no  able  persons  about 
him,  and  lost  the  Battle  of  Hastenbeck  2  from  trusting  to 
the  report  of  an  Hanoverian  Quartermaster-General,  who 
assured  him  that  a  wood  upon  his  right  was  not  penetrable. 
It  happened  to  be  the  gentleman's  own  wood,  and  he  did 
not  like  to  have  it  cut.  The  Duke's  unwieldiness  and 
consequent  inactivity  prevented  his  examining  it.  How 
many  such  instances  occur  in  all  business,  particularly  war. 
No  eyes  can  be  trusted.  The  French  came  upon  that 
side,  but  still  all  might  have  been  saved  if  the  Duke  had 
had  confidence  in  himself.  Both  sides  thought  themselves 
beat  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  French  recovered 
their  senses  first.3  Wonderful  upon  what  slight  matters 
great  events,  and  particularly  battles  turn,  and  how  things 
often  conduct  themselves,  if  men  are  not  frightened  and 
do  not  run  away.  At  the  Battle  of  Dettingen  in  the  pre- 
ceding war,  there  literally  was  no  Commander.  Lord 
Stair  had  resigned  two  days  before  ;  the  army  did  not 
know  whom  to  obey.  The  King  however,  who  had  no 
sense  but  courage,  marched  with  his  son  the  Duke,  which 
gave  a  spirit  to  the  whole  army.  Lord  Stair  assumed  the 
command  of  his  own  accord  seeing  the  confusion,  and  the 
battle  was  gained.  Count  La  Lippe  who  was  present, 
described  to  me  the  situation.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  scene  at  head-quarters,  the  King,  his 
Ministers,  Lord  Granville,  the  Generals,  none  understand- 
ing each  other. 

"The  fleet  under  Admiral  Byng  was  beat.  The 
Admiral  shot  very  unjustly,  as  everybody  agreed  owing 

1  1°  1755-  2  In  1757. 

3  See  the  Memoirs  of  Frederic  the  Great,  i.  489. 
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entirely  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  to  turn  the  unpopularity  from 
his  son-in-law,  Lord  Anson.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
Ministry  composed  like  that  which  succeeded  should  soon 
give  way.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  all  the  Whig  families 
— the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  heir-apparent — Mr.  Pitt 
with  the  city  and  the  cry  of  the  people — all  against  them, 
the  King  old  and  timid  and  incapable  of  preference  during 
his  whole  life.1  Besides,  Mr.  Fox  had  neither  courage  nor 
elevation  of  mind  ;  he  had  sunk  under  the  first  panick 
which  prevailed  very  generally  on  the  loss  of  Minorca, 
and  thought  and  called  Mr.  Pitt  a  madman  for  taking  the 
Government,  which  he  was  persuaded  for  a  long  time 
would  burst  for  want  of  success  in  his  hands.2  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  which  preceded  his  return 
to  Ministry  took  a  step  which  surprised  everybody.  He 
was  apprehensive  that  Lord  Hardwicke  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  misrepresented  what  he  said  in  the  Closet, 
which  made  him  take  the  sudden  resolution,  after  one  of 
his  conferences,  to  take  the  part  of  driving  directly  to 
Lady  Yarmouth  and  telling  her  all  that  passed,  requesting 
that  she  would  tell  the  King  the  truth.  This  ripened  the 
negociation  and  laid  the  foundation  of  cordial  support  in 
an  important  quarter,  which  he  ever  after  cultivated  by 
every  means  possible,  and  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  a 
publick  eulogium  upon  the  virtues  of  the  Countess  of 
Yarmouth  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  first  of 
these  changes  Mr.  Pitt  told  me  that  the  King  took  a 
resolution  to  do  nothing.  When  the  Ministers  went  into 
him  he  would  neither  say  Yes  or  No  nor  sign  anything. 
He  said  nobody  could  compel  him,  and  that  he  did  not 

1  In  November   1755    Pitt  had    been   dismissed   from  office   by  Newcastle   at  the 
bidding  of  the  King.     In  November  1756  the  Duke  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  Government  any  longer,  and  resigned  the  Treasury,  leaving  his  colleagues  in  the 
lurch.     The  Administration  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  Pitt  as  Secretary  of  State, 
then  succeeded,  and  lasted  until  the  dismissal  of  Pitt  in  April  1757.     An  "  Inter-minis- 
terium"    of  seven    weeks    followed.     After    an    attempt    by   Lord    Waldegrave,    Lord 
Granville,  and  Fox  to  form  an  Administration,  and  other  equally  unsuccessful  combina- 
tions, the  Duke  of  Newcastle  returned  to  power,  with  Pitt  as  Secretary  of  State,  on  the 
27th  of  June  1757.     Lord  Granville,  who  had  become  Lord  President  in  1751,  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  office.     Fox  accepted  the  office  of  Paymaster,  but  without  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet. 

2  When  he  took  office  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  November  1756.     See  Horace 
Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  //.,  ii.  259. 
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like  them,  and  this  flagrante  bello.  It  lasted  a  week  till 
Mr.  Pitt  went  to  Lady  Yarmouth  and  told  her  it  would 
not  do,  that  they  must  resign  :  and  she  brought  all  about. 
The  whole  of  this  was  so  much  out  of  his  generally  received 
character  that  the  old  courtiers  were  confounded  with  being 
outdone  at  their  own  game,  and  Lord  Bute  often  told  me 
that  he  could  never  have  conceived  Pitt  would  have  con- 
descended to  so  much  meanness,  but  Lord  Bute  with  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  dupes  to  the  imposture  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  character.  There  was  nothing  to  which  he  would 
not  stoop  to  gain  his  point.  He  knew  the  value  of  con- 
descension, and  reserved  himself  for  the  moment  when  he 
was  almost  certain  of  gaining  his  point  by  it  :  till  then  he 
pranced  and  vapoured.  He  likewise  mixed  into  his  conduct 
strict  honour  in  details,  which  I  have  often  observed  deceive 
many  men  in  great  affairs,  as  the  multitude  have  no  great 
compass,  and  provided  a  man  does  not  play  false  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  and  is  punctual  in  common 
dealing,  if  he  be  a  cunning  dextrous  man  with  loose  views, 
he  will  escape  detection  in  large  views  by  sacrificing  lesser. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  at  bottom  an  honester  man, 
but  he  lost  the  reputation  of  one  by  good  nature  and  want 
of  resolution  in  conducting  the  common  patronage  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Pitt  likewise  gained  consideration  by  his 
justness  and  fairness  towards  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in 
regard  to  the  Convention  of  Closterseven.1  The  King 
was  displeased  with  his  conduct,  alleged  that  he  had  not 
authority  to  conclude  it,  and  under  this  impression  referred 
it  to  a  Cabinet,  where  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his 
friends  took  the  part  most  likely  to  recommend  them  at 
Court,  when  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  contrary,  declared  he  thought 
the  Duke  justified  by  his  instructions,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  differed  from  the  policy  of  the  instructions,  and  I 
believe  voted  for  putting  the  army  again  into  motion  under 
the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Brunswick.  This  gained 
him  considerable  reputation,  for  it  was  well  known  that  he 
was  fundamentally  adverse  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
u  Thus  the  war  produced  a  strong  Council  and  a  strong 

1  See  Count  La  Lippe's  letter  to  Marshal  Richelieu,     (Note  by  Lord  Shelburne.) 
VOL.  I  F 
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Government.  The  Cabinet  Council  was  composed  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Pitt  Secretary  of  State,  Lord 
Keeper  Henley,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord 
Granville,  Lord  Holdernesse,  Lord  Anson,  and  Lord 
Ligonier.1  There  were  no  party  politicks  and  consequently 
no  difference  of  opinion.  I  have  heard  Lord  Chatham  say 
they  were  the  most  agreeable  conversations  he  ever  experi- 
enced. The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  very  good-humoured 
man,  was  abundantly  content  with  the  whole  patronage 
being  left  to  him,  in  consequence  of  which  he  enjoyed  full 
levees,  promised  and  broke  his  word,  cajoled  and  flattered 
all  mankind,  and,  like  the  fly  upon  the  chariot- wheel, 
imagined  that  he  carried  on  the  Government.  Lord 
Keeper  Henley  was  kept  down  by  Lord  Harwicke,  whose 
great  ambition  was  to  see  his  son  Charles  Yorke  Chancellor. 
He  inspired  his  son  with  the  same  passion  who,  after  his 
death,  abandoned  all  his  friends  to  accomplish  it,  and  cut 
his  throat  the  night  he  had  accepted.2  Lord  Hardwicke 
again  was  kept  in  order  by  Lord  Granville's  wit,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  meeting  of  the  balance  of  all  parties  to 
pay  off  old  scores,  and  to  return  all  that  he  owed  to  the 
Pelhams  and  the  Yorkes.  He  had  a  rooted  aversion  to 
Lord  Hardwicke  and  to  all  his  family,  I  don't  precisely 
know  for  what  reason  ;  but  he  got  the  secret  of  cowing 
Lord  Hardwicke,  whose  pretensions  to  classical  learning 
gave  Lord  Granville,  who  really  was  a  very  fine  classical 
scholar,  a  great  opportunity.  To  this  was  added  his  know- 
ledge of  civil  law,  in  which  Lord  Hardwicke  was  deficient, 
and  above  all  his  wit,  but  whatever  way  he  got  the  key,  he 
used  it  on  all  occasions  unmercifully.  In  one  of  the  short- 
lived administrations  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
Lord  Granville,  who  had  generally  dined,  turned  round  to 
say,  '  I  am  thinking  that  all  over  Europe  they  are  waiting 
our  determination  and  canvassing  our  characters.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  they'll  say,  is  a  man  of  great  fortune, 
who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  it  in  support  of  the  present 
family  ;  Fox,  they'll  say,  is  an  impudent  fellow  who  has 
fought  his  way  here  through  the  House  of  Commons  ; 

1  Lord  Temple  was  Privy  Seal.  2  In  1770. 
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as  for  me  they  know  me  throughout  Europe,  they  know 
my  talents  and  my  character,  but  I  am  thinking  they  will 

all  be  asking,  Qui  est  ce de  Chancelier  ?     How  came 

he  there  ? ' 

"  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  very  able  advocate,  but  of  no 
kind  of  force  or  elevation,  and  cowed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  imputation  of  early 
Jacobitism  constantly  hanging  round  his  neck,  besides 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  I  have  heard  from 
different  members  of  the  Cabinet,  that  he  never  opened 
his  lips  during  that  administration.  He  was  the  most 
diligent  of  human  beings.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  these  remarkable  men  are  not  diligent.  I  have  known 
many,  and  never  knew  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  I 
remember  I  had  some  business  with  him  at  my  first  setting 
out,  and  could  not  help  expressing  to  him  my  astonish- 
ment at  his  extent  of  reading.  He  said  he  knew  the  TOTTOI 
pretty  well.  William  Murray  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  he  came  out  of  Scotland,  and  spoke  such  broad 
Scotch  that  he  stands  entered  in  the  University  Books  at 
Oxford  as  born  at  Bath,  the  Vice-Chancellor  mistaking 
Bath  for  Perth.  He  certainly  was  by  nature  a  very 
eminent  man,  bred  like  all  the  great  families  of  Scotland 
an  intriguing  aristocrat,  poor  and  indefatigable,  very 
friendly  and  very  timid.  He  contrived,  like  several  of 
the  Scotch,  Lord  Loughborough,  &c.,  to  get  rid  of  his 
brogue,  but  always  spoke  in  a  feigned  voice  like  Leoni 
the  Jew  singer.  His  eloquence  was  of  an  argumentative 
metaphysical  cast,  and  his  great  art  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  to  watch  his  opportunity  to  introduce  a  proposition 
unperceived,  when  his  cause  was  ever  so  bad,  afterwards 
found  a  true  argument  upon  it,  of  which  nobody  could  be 
more  capable,  and  then  give  way  to  his  imagination  in 
which  he  was  by  no  means  wanting,  nor  in  scholarship, 
particularly  classical  learning,  thanks  to  Westminster.  I 
have  seen  a  speech  of  his  before  the  Cabinet  Council,  when 
Lord  Ravensworth  brought  an  accusation  against  him  of 
having  drunk  the  Pretender's  health  at  the  house  of  one 
Fawcett.  The  speech  exists,  though  not  printed.  It  was 
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shown  me  by  Lord  Sydney.  I  remember  against  one  of 
the  articles  of  accusation,  viz.  that,  when  Solicitor-General 
prosecuting  the  rebels  of  1745,  he  never  applied  the 
epithet  Rebels,  nor  any  other  harsh  epithet  against  them, 
his  reply  was  that  he  had  the  happiness  to  serve  a  most 
gracious  sovereign,  to  whom  he  would  ill-pay  his  Court 
if  he  was  to  load  the  unfortunate  victims  to  mistaken 
opinions  with  harsh  and  cruel  epithets  ;  that  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  time  he  would  not  for  all  Lord  Coke's  favour, 
wealth  and  power,  have  left  such  a  blot  upon  his  memory 
as  the  abuse  with  which  he  loaded  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  I 
alluded  to  this  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  he  loaded  the 
Americans  with  every  reproach  that  the  English  language 
could  invent.  The  speech  certainly  was  sent  me  under- 
hand by  a  friend  of  Lord  Mansfield  for  the  purpose.1 

"  Like  the  generality  of  Scotch,  Lord  Mansfield  had 
no  regard  to  truth  whatever.2  Sir  Thomas  Clerk,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  said  to  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  'You  and  I 
have  lived  long  in  the  world,  and  of  course  have  met  with 
a  great  many  liars,  but  did  you  ever  know  such  a  liar  as 
Will.  Murray,  whom  we  have  seen  capable  of  lying  before 
twelve  people,  every  one  of  whom  he  knows  knows  also 
that  he  lies.'  But  the  worst  part  of  his  character  as  a 
judge  was  what  Mr.  Pitt  called  inventing  law,  and  no 
fond  parent  could  be  more  attached  to  his  offspring  than 
he  was  to  such  inventions.  He  had  a  most  indecent 
habit  of  attending  the  appeals  against  his  own  decrees  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Bathurst,  when  Chancellor,3 
was  so  overawed  by  Lord  Mansfield's  manner  that  he 
literally,  as  Speaker,  decided  a  cause  against  a  decree  of 
his  own,  when,  upon  counting  the  house  some  time  after, 
there  was  a  majority  of  one  against  Lord  Mansfield's 
opinion,  but  it  was  too  late.  Lord  Bathurst  was  flustered, 
and,  in  his  confusion,  gave  it  against.  At  the  same  time 
nobody  was  enough  interested  to  call  for  a  division.  Mr. 
Hume  told  me  that,  after  one  of  his  Sunday  evening 

1  See  infra,  p.  488. 

2  It  may  be  noted  that  notwithstanding  this  sweeping  condemnation  Lord  Shelburne 
selected  two  Scotchmen  to  negotiate  the  peace  with  the  American  Colonies.     See  infra, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  119,  170.  3  I77I.I778. 
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circles,  Lord  Mansfield  was  boasting  to  him,  which  he  was 
apt  to  do,  of  the  quantity  of  business  which  he  went 
through.  Mr.  Hume  said,  '  How  was  it  possible  ! '  Lord 
Mansfield  said  he  would  tell  him  his  secret.  When  he 
went  to  the  sittings  at  the  Council  or  any  of  the  other 
Courts  he  called  for  a  list  of  the  causes,  and  he  could 
easily  distinguish  which  would  draw  attention,  and  those 
he  studied  as  well  as  he  could  or  as  his  time  permitted  ; 
the  others  he  left  to  chance  or  off-hand  opinions.  Lord 
Camden  always  said  that  he  was  sure  Lord  Mansfield 
never  decided  a  cause  right  or  wrong  from  a  pure  motive 
all  his  life. 

"  Lord  Holdernesse  supported  himself,  as  many  a  man 
has  done  before  him  and  since,  by  his  insignificance. 

"  Lord  Ligonier  was  an  old  woman  supported  by  the 
routine  of  office,  and  having  no  opinion  of  his  own. 

"  Lord  Anson  the  same  ;  he  had  married  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  daughter.  Lord  Hardwicke  with  great  delibera- 
tion and  sanctity  sacrificed  Admiral  Byng  to  be  shot, 
contrary  to  every  rule  of  justice  and  to  the  best  naval 
opinions,  to  stem  the  public  clamour  and  save  his 
son-in-law. 

"  Such  was  the  Cabinet  which  had  to  carry  through 
the  war,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  did  it  by 
the  following  means  :  first,  by  leaving  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  whole  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  the  only  idea  he  had  of  power  ;  secondly, 
by  indulging  Mr.  Fox's  love  of  money,  which  took  full 
possession  of  him  as  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  shut  the  door 
on  his  ambition  ; l  and,  thirdly  (having,  by  this  time, 
secured  the  public  confidence,  and  got  rid  of  his  rivals  by 
one  means  or  another),  by  applying  himself  to  gain  the 
Court  through  the  surest  channel,  Lady  Yarmouth,  and 
determining  to  go  every  length  to  please  the  King  in  his 
ruling  passion  and  that  of  the  Hanover  family,  viz. 
German  measures  and  personal  avarice.  He  unsaid 
everything  with  which  he  had  made  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  publick  echo  in  order  to  get  into 

1  Mr.  Fox  was  Paymaster  in  this  administration. 
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power.  The  King  told  him  that  confidence  was  a  plant 
of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom,1  yet,  by  perseverance, 
the  success  of  his  measures,  and  an  assiduous  cultivation 
of  Lady  Yarmouth,  he  made  his  ground  so  good  that, 
if  George  the  Second  had  lived  longer,  he  would  have 
become  sole  minister,  and  have  had  the  sole  power. 

"  Mr.  Fox  was  content  all  this  time  to  sit  in  the  dark, 
making  money  by  applying  the  publick  moneys  in  his 
hands  to  various  uses,  particularly  stock -jobbing,  and 
devoting  his  interest  and  arts  to  get  as  large  a  balance  as 
possible  to  be  left  on  his  hands  on  account  of  the  different 
services,  and  filling  up  the  rest  of  his  time  with  writing 
anonymous  letters  and  making  whatever  mischief  he  could 
venture  without  attracting  punishment.  Mr.  Pitt  had 
greatness  of  mind  to  look  down  upon  this  and  a  great 
deal  more,  for  the  sake  of  publick  union. 

"  By  length  of  time,  but  chiefly  by  the  incapacity  and 
imbecility  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  the  Jacobites  were  now 
breathing  their  last  gasp.  Mr.  Pitt  began  to  restore  them 
to  military  confidence  in  the  instance  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  ;  they  were  eminently  qualified,  and  proved 
a  considerable  resource  towards  carrying  on  the  war  by 
their  numbers.  Admiral  Boscawen  used  to  say  that  the 
Scotch  were  '  good  soles '  but  *  bad  upper  leather/  Mr. 
Pitt  likewise  brought  forward  the  most  producible  into 
administration,  and  about  the  Court  as  grooms,  &c.  ;  not 
many,  for  it  is  wonderful  how  those  that  are  long  out  of 
employment  or  business  of  any  kind,  fall  off  in  talent  and 
knowledge  of  mankind. 

"  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  take  some  resolution 
for  myself;  home  detestable;  no  prospect  of  a  decent 
allowance  to  go  abroad,  neither  happiness  nor  quiet.2 
The  war  broke  out ;  I  determined  upon  going  into  the 
army  ;  luckily,  my  father,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fox, 
placed  me  in  the  2Oth  Regiment,  where  I  came  under 

1  Mr.  Pitt  used  this  expression  at  a  later  period  with  considerable  effect  on  his  own 
account.  Speech  on  the  Stamp  Act,  January  i4th,  1766,  on  his  reasons  for  declining 
to  take  office  with  the  Rockingham  connection. 

^  Lord  Shelburne  left  the  University  in  1757  before  taking  a  degree,  having 
received  a  commission  in  the  zoth  Regiment  of  Foot.  In  1758  he  exchanged  into  the 
3rd  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  now  the  Scots  Guards 
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General  Wolfe.  The  brilliancy  of  his  conduct  as  an 
officer,  his  figure,  his  address,  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  his  being  taken  up  by  Mr.  Pitt,  his  victory  at 
Quebec,  his  death,  will  give  him  a  considerable  place  in 
history.  He  was  handsome  in  his  person,  thin,  tall, 
well-made,  with  blue  eyes,  which  rather  marked  life  than 
penetration.  He  asked  me  what  allowance  my  father 
gave  me,  and,  upon  finding  it  did  not  exceed  ^600  a  year, 
he  told  me  I  must  borrow,  and  not  touch  my  pay,  but 
give  it  among  distressed  officers  as  occasion  offered.  I 
told  him  my  father  set  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  an 
example  before  me.  He  said  I  should  be  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  England  if  I  attempted  to  imitate  him, 
that  he  had  a  line  under  his  forehead,  which  marked 
neither  greatness  nor  goodness,  and  he  was  a  miser.  He 
said  this  from  no  resentment,  for  he  was  well  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  who  always  looked  up  to  him. 

"  General  Wolfe  had  had  no  education.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  dull  Irishman,  who  was  Colonel  of  the  Guards, 
and  saved  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  life,  or  at  least  Sir  Robert 
thought  so,  in  some  of  the  riots  about  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  last  years  of  his  Ministry.  Whether 
he  was  upon  duty  or  no,  I  do  not  know.  Sir  Robert 
offered  him  anything  ;  he  considered,  and  desired  leave  to 
ride  through  the  park  ;  Sir  Robert  desired  him  to  con- 
sider again,  and  proposed  an  Irish  peerage  to  him,  but  he 
still  kept  to  his  first  request.  He  carried  Colonel  Wolfe 
with  him  when  a  boy  to  Flanders,  which  took  him  out 
of  the  way  of  all  school  learning.  He  was  so  sensible  of 
this  defect  that  when  a  Captain  and  the  regiment  was 
quartered  at  Glasgow,  he  learned  Latin,  and  read  with 
a  Scotch  professor  there  ;  he  learned  to  dance  afterwards 
at  Paris  ;  he  was  always  reading  Pope's  Homer,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  &c.,  and  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
the  trouble  he  took  about  me  was  more  from  principle 
and  elevation  of  mind  than  any  particular  liking ;  he 
behaved  very  nobly,  forgave  and  preferred  his  enemies, 
and  bore  their  ingratitude  afterwards  with  great  manliness  ; 
he  did  not  regard  money  ;  he  was  animated  and  amiable 
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to  a  great  degree  in  his  conversation  ;  he  criticised  him- 
self very  freely,  and  laid  bare  his  failings  ;  he  used  to 
harangue  the  regiment  with  good  success,  and  had  great 
arts  of  popularity.  He  told  me  his  mother  was  amiable, 
but  I  have  not  understood  since  that  she  was  remarkable 
for  her  understanding. 

"  Colonel  Barre  wrote  his  letter  from  Quebec,  where 
he  was  wore  down  by  the  factions  and  want  of  discipline 
among  our  own  troops,  promoted  by  General  Murray  and 
Lord  Townshend,  upon  no  plan  but  madness  in  the  last 
and  mischief  and  malignity  in  the  first.1 

"  His  principal  talent  was  forming  of  troops.  His 
manners  were  calculated  for  it.  I  was  much  beholden  to 
him.  He  made  me  read  not  only  military  books,  but 
philosophy  ;  he  gave  me  liberal  notions  of  every  kind  ; 
he  unprejudiced  my  mind  ;  he  advised  me  in  everything, 
so  particularly  as  to  make  me  lists  of  company  to  ask  to 
supper,  which,  with  other  such  friendly  hints,  made  me 
popular  in  the  regiment  and  gained  me  friends  who  never 
quitted  me,  and  he  connected  me  with  all  the  military 
men  of  character  then  coming  forward,  among  others 
General  Clerke,  the  planner  of  the  expedition  against 
Rochefort,  with  whom  I  fell  into  a  most  intimate  connec- 
tion, especially  after  General  Wolfe's  departure  to 
Louisburg,  whither  I  could  not  obtain  leave  to  attend 
him. 

"Among  the  first  measures  Mr.  Pitt  set  forward, 
besides  the  renewal  of  the  German  war,  was  the  expedi- 
tion against  Rochefort.  It  was  suggested  by  General 
Clerke.  The  grounds  and  conduct  of  it  are  fully  and  I 
believe  fairly  discussed  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  time,  and 
the  trials  which  followed  it.  I  remember  nothing  which 
will  not  be  to  be  found  in  those  proceedings.  I  was  very 
young  and  inexperienced  of  my  age.  The  imbecility  of 
both  generals  and  admirals  was  notorious.  The  best 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  General  Clerke's  intelligence  is 

1  The  letter  concludes,  "  I  am  so  far  recovered  as  to  do  business,  but  my  constitution 
is  entirely  ruined,  without  the  consolation  of  having  done  any  considerable  service  to  the 
State,  or  without  any  prospect  of  it."  September  Qth,  1759.  General  Wolfe  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 
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that  Rochefort  twenty  years  after  was  in  the  same  situation 
he  then  described  it.  I  was  in  Lord  Howe's  ship,  the 
Magnanime,  which  was  the  leading  ship  ;  and  so  bad  was 
our  naval  intelligence  that  we  imagined  that  but  two  ships 
could  sail  through  the  Pertuis  d'Ambroche  abreast,  with- 
out being  sunk  with  the  fire  from  both  sides — so  contrary 
to  the  truth,  that  almost  all  the  whole  fleet  could  have 
passed,  nor  did  a  man  or  a  ship  suffer.  Mr.  Potter  wrote 
the  best  pamphlet  against  the  generals.  The  events  of 
1757  are  well  summed  up  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
1758.  Captain  Speak  however  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  what  passed  in  the  East  Indies,  who  contributed 
most  essentially  to  our  success,  and  distinguished  himself 
under  very  particular  circumstances. 

"In  1758  the  French  made  Marshal  Belleisle  Secretary 
of  War  ;  a  sort  of  military  pedant,  immersed  in  details 
and  passionately  fond  of  all  new  projects  and  projectors. 
Their  army  in  Germany  was  first  commanded  by 
Mareschal  d'Estries,  a  sensible,  reasonable  man,  but  I 
believe  diffident  as  a  general  and  of  no  great  compass.1 
Marshal  Richelieu  was  a  mere  courtier,  brave  and  nothing 
else,  attached  to  the  old  French  style,  enemy  of  the 
modern  discipline,  a  plunderer,  no  knowledge  of  war, 
valued  himself  upon  his  ignorance,  but  gave  full  scope 
in  other  respects  to  any  who  showed  talents  in  his  army, 
declaring  he  knew  enough,  of  course  to  make  the  merit 
always  his  own.  Comte  de  Clermont,  who  commanded 
this  year  at  Crevelt,  I  know  nothing  of.  Marshal 
Contades  now  came  forward  ;  the  fourth  commander. 

i  Marshal  d'Estr6es  was  the  victor  of  Hastenbeck  in  1757,  but  owing  to  Court 
intrigues  was  superseded  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  concluded  the  capitulation  of 
Closterseven  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  was  superseded  in 
1758  by  the  Abb6  de  Clermont,  who  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at 
Crevelt,  and  superseded  in  his  turn  by  Marshal  de  Contades,  who  was  beaten  at  Minden 
by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  1759.  The  Comte  or  Abbe  de  Clermont  had  received 
the  tonsure  at  nine  years  of  age,  but  had  a  papal  dispensation,  which  enabled  him  to 
bear  arms,  while  retaining  the  numerous  abbaycs  with  which  he  was  endowed.  The 
Due  de  Richelieu  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Lord  Chesterfield  as  the  type  of  person  who 
obtains  high  positions  by  superficial  accomplishments  while  lacking  any  sort  of  ability. 
"  Women  alone  formed  and  raised  him."  "  These  early  connections  gave  him  those 
manners,  graces,  and  addresses  which  you  see  he  has,  and  which  I  can  assure  you  are 
all  that  he  has  j  for,  strip  him  of  them  and  he  will  be  one  of  the  poorest  men  in  Europe." 
His  natural  parts  would,  he  says,  never  have  entitled  him  "  to  the  smallest  office  in  the 
excise.  .  .  ." — Letters,  ed.  Bradshaw  {.362  j  ii.  323, October  22nd,  1750  5  May  2nd,  1752. 
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"  The  expedition  against  the  coast  of  France  was 
suggested  by  Prince  Ferdinand  upon  a  general  idea. 
Mr.  Pitt  adopted  it  without  any  particular  plan,  intelli- 
gence, or  instruction  whatever,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
instructions  published  at  the  end  of  General  Bligh's 
Defence,  which  contained  the  whole  of  what  was  suggested 
by  Ministry.  Mr.  Pitt's  great  aim  was  to  draw  them  up 
so  as  to  throw  all  the  blame  in  case  of  failure  on  the 
military  commanders.  He  was  accustomed  to  deliver 
them  amid  a  conversation,  all  oratory  and  no  substance, 
tending  to  encourage  the  operation  and  promising  sup- 
plies, in  which  respect  he  never  failed,  but  taking  care  to 
commit  himself  as  little  as  possible  further — in  case  of  the 
worst — and  in  fact  had  no  information  to  give,  having  no 
intelligence  and  never  having  applied  his  mind  to  such 
subjects.  All  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  were  against  it. 
The  Court,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  Germany,  wished 
all  the  troops  there.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his 
friends,  on  that  account  as  well  as  old  Continental  prin- 
ciples and  secret  jealousy  and  enmity  to  Pitt,  were  strong 
against  it.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  the  same,  for  very 
much  the  same  reasons.  Lord  Granville,  a  species  of 
neutral  man,  was  in  opinion  against  it.  The  Army 
necessarily  followed  the  Court  and  the  ton  of  the  times. 
Besides  an  army  individually  never  likes  fighting,  and 
when  there  is  a  loophole  for  it  very  quickly  adopts 
the  opinion  collectively.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
under  whom, the  army  had  been  formed  and  made,  was 
not  an  officer  himself,  and  had  no  talents  to  form  any, 
nor  liberality  of  mind  to  take  them  up  when  they 
presented  themselves.  He  made  only  sergeants  and 
corporals,  who  were  dreadfully  frightened  when  they  came 
to  think  of  a  chief  command.  There  were  interspersed 
in  the  army  a  few  men  of  high  rank  or  House  of 
Commons  talents.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
much  talent  among  men  of  the  first  description  ;  and 
the  second  had  applied  their  minds  to  a  very  different 
course,  and  had  continued  in  the  army  from  the  accident  of 
early  destination  as  younger  brothers,  before  better  prospects 
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opened  to  them,  and  kept  in  it,  finding  the  advantages 
and  patronage  of  it  very  great,  but  always  considered  it 
as  a  secondary  pursuit.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  any 
of  these,  much  approved  expeditions  against  the  coast  of 
France.  Under  the  above  circumstances  however  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  good-natured  man,  tired  of 
being  happy  at  home,  took  it  into  his  head  to  serve,  with 
no  qualification  for  it  whatever  except  personal  courage 
and  high  rank.  He  was  easily  prevailed  upon.  It  stood 
so  much  in  Lord  George  Sackville's  way,  that  he  could 
not  well  decline,  having  already  done  so  the  year  before, 
and  he  trusted  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  own 
contrivances  that  he  would  wriggle  through  it.  The  rest 
followed  like  black  cattle.  From  the  first  moment  of  the 
army's  landing,  Lord  George  Sackville's  cowardice  was 
notorious  to  the  whole  army — and,  what  was  worse,  to 
himself.  I  saw  myself,  though  very  young,  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  go  about  anything,  and  that  he  had  no 
confidence  whatever  in  himself,  and  nothing  but  insignifi- 
cant people  about  him.  The  consequence  was  the 
expedition  failed  :  the  power  of  everything  being  lodged 
with  him,  and  the  talents  too,  such  as  they  were,  for  I 
saw  none  anywhere  else. 

"The  army  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  troublesome 
service,  and  for  that  as  well  as  many  other  reasons,  said 
nothing.  The  Court  and  the  power  of  Ministry  which 
were  for  Continental  operations  in  preference  to  expedi- 
tions, gained  fresh  strength.  It  became  now  the  interest 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  of  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville  still  more  immediately,  to  cry  down  all  expeditions, 
at  least  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  Prince  Ferdinand, 
who  had  originally  recommended  them,  when  the  question 
came  to  be  between  his  having  the  troops  with  him  or 
their  being  so  employed,  did  not  hesitate  which  to  choose. 

"The  sensible  conduct  would  have  been  for  Prince 
Ferdinand,  when  he  recommended  the  measure  to  have 
recommended  an  officer  too,  who  had  seen  service,  and 
was  capable  of  planning  more  or  less  of  a  campaign  ; 
or  for  Mr.  Pitt  never  to  have  set  them  forward  without 
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such  a  man  at  setting  out,  and  it  showed  great  incapacity 
in  the  latter  to  trust  Lord  Ligonier,  the  nominal  com- 
mander-in-chief,  to  find  an  officer  as  he  would  a  shoe- 
maker, as  if  one  was  to  be  found  in  every  street.  A  very 
little  army  under  a  capable  officer  may  perform  wonders, 
whereas  a  great  army  under  an  ordinary  man  is  the  most 
powerless  thing  in  nature,  and  more  likely  to  profit  than 
hurt  an  enemy  by  the  profusion  which  always  attends  it. 
I  have  an  undoubted  certainty  that  a  great  deal  might 
have  been  done  upon  the  coast  of  France  by  a  capable 
man  from  the  joint  testimony  of  every  French  officer, 
minister  or  inhabitant,  for  I  have  travelled  over  the  very 
country  since.  St.  Maloes  would  have  surrendered  upon 
the  smallest  effort,  and  of  itself  would  have  made  a  strong 
point  d'appui.  But  still  larger  holds  might  have  been 
taken,  and  whole  provinces  possessed  and  defended  with 
a  small  force.  Brest  itself  might  have  been  taken — as  I 
am  able  to  prove  ;  a  great  part  of  the  troops  must  have 
been  recalled  from  Germany  ;  Paris  might  easily  have 
been  brought  to  feel  the  pannick  ;  and  the  Court  in- 
quieted,  which  would  have  brought  about  a  peace  sooner 
than  anything  else.  But  we  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
French  coast  as  well  as  of  the  Fort  ou  Foible  of  the 
country  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  knew  no  more  than  other  people. 
The  first  thing  therefore  which  any  Minister  should  do  in 
case  of  an  invasion  or  of  any  projected  attack  is  to  find 
great  and  able  officers,  if  they  are  not  in  the  country  to 
purchase  them  at  any  price,  ;in  whatever  part  of  Europe 
they  are  to  be  had — as  France  did  with  Marshal  Saxe  ; 
Portugal  with  Comte  la  Lippe  ;  we  ourselves  with  regard 
to  Prince  Ferdinand.  What  would  have  been  done  in 
these  three  instances  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  three 
men  ?  The  King  of  Prussia  even  was  not  above  buying 
Marshal  Keith.1  It  is  easier  to  find  a  general  for  defensive 
than  for  offensive  war — and  you  may  safer  trust  your  own 
country  to  defence  with  your  own  officers,  because  there 
they  have  many  advantages  ;  caution  is  most  requisite  ; 

1  Marshal  Keith  first  took  service  in  Russia  whence  he  passed  into  the  service  of 
Frederic  II. 
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and  to  gain  time  is  everything.  Besides  they  are  assisted 
with  the  good  sense  as  well  as  the  whole  force  of  the 
country,  which  are  both  necessarily  exerted  to  a  great 
degree,  and  the  door  necessarily  open  to  whatever  talents 
may  be  to  be  found. 

"  When  there  is  a  want  of  Generals,  Prince  Generals 
are  always  ready  to  offer  themselves,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  are  some  advantages  which 
attend  upon  them  more  than  upon  other  men  :  first,  on 
account  of  the  strange  deference  which  men  pay  to  birth, 
particularly  royal  birth — they  have  likewise  a  facility  in 
corresponding  with  sovereigns,  connected  and  related,  and 
many  means  of  information  which  are  useful  in  an  army, 
particularly  in  an  allied  army.  But  on  the  other  hand 
they  have  seldom  the  capacity  of  generals  who  rise  by 
their  own  merit,  and  never  their  experience,  knowledge 
of  mankind  and  facility.  They  have  always  low  favourites 
and  flatterers,  and  sometimes  very  corrupt  ones.  A 
Minister  therefore,  if  he  has  full  power,  had  better  find 
some  soldier  of  fortune,  who  is  an  honest  man,  and  may 
be  depended  upon,  if  he  has  an  offensive  war  in  con- 
templation. As  for  defensive  or  home  war,  he  will  easily 
find  some  man  of  a  sensible  plain  understanding,  of 
acknowledged  courage,  with  a  habit  of  deciding  without 
too  much  obstinacy,  and  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  his 
acquiring  quickly  military  knowledge  sufficient  to  defend 
a  country.  As  to  expeditions,  they  depend  upon  intellig- 
ence, and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  experience  of  two 
wars  had  better  be  many  than  great.  They  are  easier 
kept  secret,  and  one  success  will  make  up  for  two 
disappointments.  The  enemy  is  kept  in  perpetual  alarm, 
and  it  is  very  hard  if  in  large  frontiers  and  scattered 
dominions  some  place  is  not  found  undefended,  some 
officer  caught  napping,  some  garrison  indisposed  to  obey. 
Mr.  Pitt  took  his  officers  by  accident — he  encouraged 
them  going  out,  supported  them  while  on  service,  but 
was  the  first  to  desert  them  on  the  least  failure  and 
to  shift  the  blame  from  off  his  own  shoulders,  even 
when  there  was  no  foundation  for  any  crime,  and  a  false 
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cry  raised  from  jealousy,  or  he  would  readily  sacrifice 
the  officer  as  the  shortest  way  of  getting  it  over. 
I  am  confident  from  what  I  have  seen  that  there  is 
no  possible  situation  which  can  justify  despair  in  war. 
The  events  are  so  uncertain,  that  a  single  moment  changes 
the  fate  of  kingdoms.  A  spirit  of  enterprise  is  always 
sure  of  succeeding,  if  directed  with  the  smallest  portion  of 
sense.  Combination  is  what  is  most  of  all  requisite,  and  to 
keep  the  clue  in  your  hands — and  the  great  point  in  a 
Minister  is  to  resist  pannicks,  which  spread  unaccountably 
and  are  contagious  beyond  what  can  be  imagined.  How 
unaccountable  was  the  pannick  which  struck  this  country 
upon  the  taking  Minorca — a  place  of  no  consequence — 
and  the  country  capable  of  such  great  and  noble  efforts  as 
it  made  afterwards,  and  so  superior  to  France  in  every 
respect.  It  spread  however  to  such  a  degree  that  no 
one  was  exempt.  Mr.  Fox,  a  man  of  as  great  natural 
sagacity  as  ever  lived,  told  Mr.  Hamilton,  his  private 
intimate  friend,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  his  rival  whom  he  detested, 
would  well  deserve  the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  him, 
if  he  could  extricate  the  country  so  as  to  save  it  from 
ruin.  Mr.  Pitt  whose  recommendation  was  the  courage 
and  firmness  of  which  he  assumed  the  character  appears — 
and  that  in  his  very  despatches — to  have  possessed  him- 
self little  better.  Witness  his  offer  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  many  other  traits.1  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  there  was  a  single  man  in  publick  affairs,  who  did 
not  believe  that  we  were  utterly  ruined.2  The  same  in 
regard  to  the  Rebellion  of  I745,3  when  mountains  of 
wealth  might  have  been  made  in  the  stocks,  and  yet  no 
fortunes  were  made  and  no  reasonable  method  of  account- 
ing for  either  than  might  be  given  for  any  epidemick 

1  A  similar  proposal  had  been  made  by  Stanhope  in  1718. 

2  "  Whoever  is  in,  or  whoever  is  out,  I  am  sure  we  are  undone,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  :  at  home  by  our  increasing   debt  and  expenses  ;    abroad  by  our  ill   luck   and 
incapacity.  .  .  .  We  are  no  longer  a  nation.     I  never  yet  saw  so  dreadful  a  prospect." — 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  Mr.  Dayrolles,  July  4th,  1757,  Chesterfield  Letters,  iii.  1170.     "It 
is  time  for  England  to  slip  her  cables,  and   float  away  into  some  unknown  ocean." — 
Horace  Walpole  to  Mann,  September  3rd,  1757,  Correspondence,  iii.  103. 

3  When  I  was  in  office  in  1767  there  were  some  pacquets  sealed  up  in  the  Secretary's 
Office,  entitled  most  secret,  and  supposed  to  be  the  correspondence  of  Scots  Leaders  in  the 
Rebellion.     I  never  opened  them.     When  I  came  into  Ministry  in  1782  they  were  gone. 
(Note  by  Lord  Shelburne.) 
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disease.  In  armies  it  would  be  endless  to  number  up 
the  foolish  causes  and  the  dreadful  effects  of  pannicks. 
A  Minister  therefore  cannot  guard  himself  sufficiently 
against  the  contagion  of  what  may  arise. 

"  It  is  not  surprising  in  the  situation  above  described, 
the  army  reduced  to  6000  men — the  best  sent  to  Germany 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville — the  service  blown  upon,  and  the  enemy  upon  their 
guard,  that  the  command  went  abegging.  Many  were 
offered  it  and  all  refused.  General  Dury,  a  favourite 
adjutant  of  the  Duke's  hesitated  greatly  ;  but  was 
immediately  decided  against  it,  upon  the  receipt  of  an 
anonymous  letter  sent  him  express  advising  him  strongly 
against  it.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  letter  had 
originated  from  the  fun  of  some  young  officers,  who 
imagined  they  would  from  circumstances  have  very 
little  weight  if  General  Dury  was  appointed,  and  that 
they  might  have  some  if  it  went  elsewhere.  At  last 
General  Bligh  was  sent  for  from  Ireland — an  old,  dull, 
brave,  honest  man.1 

"  It  is  common  with  most  men  to  attribute  all  events 
to  some  one  cause.  It  suits  the  pedantry  of  the  historians, 
who  are  for  making  everything  into  a  system,  and  it  saves 
others  the  great  trouble  of  combining  and  thinking.  But 
no  great  river  arises  from  one  source,  but  on  examination 
will  be  found  to  come  from  the  accidental  junction  of  a 
number  of  small  streams.  Besides  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  causes,  one  ostensible  and  plausible, 
calculated  to  meet  the  publick  eye  and  mind  :  the  other 
from  private  and  bye  motives,  which  men  scarcely  dare  to 
own  to  themselves.2  How  few  actions  in  life  are  there 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  motives  of  the  latter  sort.  The 
uncertain  limits  of  the  French  and  English  territories  in 

1  General  Dury  went  out,  however,  as  second-in-command,  and  was  killed  in  1758 
at   St.    Cast.     Horace  Walpole,   in   the  Journal  of  the  Reign  of  George  //.,   iii.    137, 
accuses  General  Bligh  of  "having  been  actuated  in  these  enterprises  by  a  young  Lord 
Fitzmaurice  and   the   adventurer   Clarke"   (the  Lieutenant   Robert   Clerke  alluded  to 
above,  p.  72). 

2  This  passage  is  an  echo  of  the  chapter  in  which  Thucydides  distinguishes  between 
the  avowed  and  the  real  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  i.  ch.  xxiii. 
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North  America,  which  ought  to  have  been  settled  at  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  instead  of  being  left  as  a  subject  of 
subsequent  negotiation  (a  dangerous  example  which 
determined  me  to  leave  nothing  to  be  settled  by  subse- 
quent negotiation  in  the  peace  of  1783),  and  the  mutual 
claims  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  Silesia,  quickly  joined  in 
producing  the  war  of  1756.  The  real  motives  so  far  as 
regards  the  Continent  are  abundantly  developed  by  the 
papers  published  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  were 
found  in  the  archives  at  Dresden.  But  I  am  confident 
the  real  causes  on  our  side  were  entirely  of  a  domestic 
nature,  and  arising  from  the  plan  above-mentioned 
adopted  by  the  Hanover  family  of  governing  by  a 
House  of  Commons  :  the  same  cause  which  produced  the 
Spanish  war,  which  prevented  the  carrying  into  execution 
the  Sinking  Fund  as  first  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  the  Excise  proposed  by  him,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  and  carried  to  such  a  length  as  never  occurred  to 
his  imagination.  Governing  by  the  House  of  Commons 
is  in  fact  converting  the  Legislature  into  a  false  Executive, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  a  succession  of  Parties  and 
Factions.  One  generation  naturally  drives  out  another. 
An  old  Ministry,  like  an  old  house,  contains  a  great 
number  of  cobwebs  and  some  dirt,  while  activity,  talent 
and  enterprise  naturally  belong  to  the  younger  part.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  building 
a  new  house  is  expensive,  and  most  commonly  with- 
out a  plan  ;  for  how  can  a  plan  be  framed,  much  less 
executed,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  misunderstanding  ? 
Our  Constitution,  at  least  as  it  has  been  administered  for 
the  last  ninety  years,  is  admirably  calculated  to  resist 
grievances,  but  the  moment  that  is  done  degenerates.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  upon  an  experience  of  forty  years,  that 
the  publick  is  incapable  of  embracing  two  objects  at  a  time, 
or  of  extending  their  views  beyond  the  object  immediately 
before  them.  The  worship  of  images  and  idols  prevailing 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  globe  is  proof — and  for  that 
reason  they  consider  men  more  than  things  ;  which  is 
the  only  thing  they  are  good  for,  and  in  that  they  are 
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repeatedly  deceived.  Yet  it  operates  together  with  the 
freedom  of  the  Press  as  a  considerable  check  upon  absolute 
power.  It  promotes  emulation  among  the  candidates  for 
power,  and  though  not  so  well  calculated  to  build  as  to 
destroy,  yet  it  keeps  the  publick  awake  and  operates  as  a 
powerful  negative,  which  in  fact  is  the  great  requisite  in 
all  governments ;  for  Providence  has  so  constituted  the 
world,  that  very  little  government  is  necessary. 

"After  the  assembly  at  Philadelphia  had  sat  a  long  time, 
from  day  to  day,  considering  what  form  of  Government 
they  should  adopt,  Dr.  Franklin  rose  (and  from  his  great 
reputation  for  sagacity  and  wisdom  excited  profound 
attention,  some  great  plan  being  expected),  to  express  his 
apprehension  that  if  some  plan  was  not  speedily  adopted, 
the  people  out  of  doors  would  learn  a  most  dangerous 
secret,  that  things  might  go  on  very  well  without  any 
positive  form  of  government.  How  are  all  markets 
supplied  ?  All  the  Governments  of  Europe  have  been 
more  or  less  occupied  about  the  supply  of  their  capitals, 
except  London,  which  has  never  wanted.  The  grazier 
and  the  gardener  know  the  amount  of  the  demand  ten 
times  better  than  any  legislator.  What  mischief  has  been 
done  by  legislating  about  corn,  from  which  England  even 
has  not  been  exempt  !  Holland  has  left  the  corn  trade 
entirely  free,  and  has  never  felt  what  scarcity  was.  A 
negative  Government  will  not  do  in  order  to  make  con- 
quests or  to  keep  distant  Governments  in  dependence. 
But  is  that  intended,  or  what  good  purpose  of  any  kind 
does  it  answer  ?  See  a  MS.  on  this  subject  which  I  wrote 
among  my  papers,  the  only  paper  I  ever  corrected  which  I 
mislaid,  but  must  be  found. 

"  The  worst  of  factions  and  parties  is  that  the  leader  of  a 
party  is  obliged  to  follow  the  prejudices  of  the  moment, 
which  are  accidental,  and  must  be  suited  to  the  level  of 
the  meanest  capacity  in  order  to  take  in  numbers,  which 
are  always  governed  by  passion,  never  by  reason,  and 
never  fail  to  think  the  more  violent  counsels  the  best,  and 
thus  quickly  lose  all  sense  of  reason." 
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CHAPTER   II 

LORD    SHELBURNE,    LORD    BUTE,    AND    MR.    FOX 

1757-1762 

LORD  FITZMAURICE  served  in  the  expeditions  to  the  coast 
of  France  in  1757  and  1758,  and  subsequently  under 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and  Lord  Granby  in 
Germany,  distinguishing  himself  at  the  Battle  of  Min- 
den,1  and  again  at  Kloster  Kampen,  when  as  a  volunteer, 
he  joined  the  expedition  led  by  the  Hereditary  Prince 
on  the  night  of  the  i6th  of  October,  1760,  in  the  hope  of 
surprising  the  Marquis  of  Castries.  During  the  retreat  he 
was  conspicuous  by  his  courage,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  the 
post  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  King.  His  appointment,  how- 
ever, became  the  immediate  cause  of  an  outburst  of  spleen 
on  the  part  of  the  Newcastle  Whigs,  already  indignant 
"  at  the  measure  of  bringing  country  lords  and  considerable 
gentlemen  about  the  King."2  Lord  George  Lennox  it 
was  said  had  distinguished  himself  still  more  than  Lord 
Fitzmaurice,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  a  fit  of  dis- 
satisfaction resigned  the  Bedchamber,3  which  he  had  quite 
recently  asked  for  and  obtained.  Of  the  gallantry  of 
Lord  George  Lennox  at  Kampen  there  was  indeed  no 
doubt,  but  the  equal  services  of  Lord  Fitzmaurice  were 
thus  witnessed  to  by  Lord  Granby  himself,  who  wrote 

1  '759- 

2  Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  December  4th,  1760. 

3  Walpole  says,  in  a  letter  to  George  Montagu,  December   nth,   1760,  that  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Fitzmaurice  disgusted  the  army.     The  letter  of  Lord  Granby — 
the  most  popular  General  in  the  army — proves  the  contrary. 
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to  the  newly  appointed  aide-de-camp :  "  When,  my  dear 
Lord,  your  very  gallant  behaviour  at  Kloster  Kampen  is 
more  known,  every  one  will  think  you  have  well  merited 
the  honour  you  have  received.  I  speak  of  you,  my  dear 
Lord,  from  the  information  of  those  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  your  behaviour  on  that  day,  and  no  one  does 
my  friend  Fitzmaurice  more  justice  than  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  who  desired  I  would  make  his  compliments 
to  you."  1 

In  his  new  situation  at  Court  Lord  Fitzmaurice  was 
at  once  brought  into  communication  with  Bute.  The 
moment  was  a  turning-point  in  English  history.  A  new 
King  was  on  the  throne,  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of 
his  predecessor,  while  the  rival  King  over  the  water  was 
daily  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  estimation  of  even  his 
most  devoted  followers.  The  Jacobites,  who  ever  since 
the  Revolution  had  either  lived  in  retirement  in  the 
country  or  plotting  against  the  established  order  of  things 
in  London,  recognized  the  moment  to  have  at  length 
arrived  for  resuming  their  old  position  and  returning  to 
Court,  where  they  were  received  with  tokens  of  favour 
and  welcome  not  unnaturally  exhibited  by  a  King  who 
saw  an  important  body  of  his  subjects — men  likely  to  be 
as  useful  to  government  as  they  had  been  dangerous  in 
opposition — all  at  once  determined  to  yield  an  allegiance 
no  longer  nominal  but  real.  The  Whigs,  who  during  the 
same  period  had  with  a  single  brief  interval  divided  place 
and  power  amongst  themselves,  saw  the  danger  which 
threatened  them,  but  did  not  understand  the  true  methods 
of  combating  it.  Nor  was  this  strange,  for  partly  from 
the  force  of  circumstances,  partly  under  the  influence  of 
success,  they  had  forgotten  their  own  liberal  creed  and 

1  Lord  Granby  to  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  December  1761.  For  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Kloster  Kampen  and  Lord  George  Lennox's  gallant  conduct,  see  the  appendix  to 
Lord  Melcombe's  Diary,  page  50?.,  also  a  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  of  May  23rd, 
1782,  to  Lord  Shelburne  when  Prime  Minister  asking  for  the  post  of  Governor  of  Ports- 
mouth for  his  brother.  '*  I  will  say  that  no  man  has  better  pretensions  as  an  officer, 
and  I  think  too  he  has  some  claims  on  your  Lordship  as  it  was  your  being  made  a 
Colonel  over  his  head  after  the  Battle  of  Kampen  with  Lord  Down,  that  was  the  first 
cause  of  his  being  left  so  behind  in  his  profession."  Lord  Shelburne  was  appointed 
Major-General,  March  26th,  1765  ;  Lieutenant-General,  May  26th,  1772  ;  and  General 
on  February  igth,  1783. 
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adopted  that  of  their  adversaries.1  Retribution  was  now 
to  befall  them.  When  the  Jacobites  returned  to  Court, 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  Whigs  to  argue  that 
upon  their  own  retention  of  power  depended  either  the 
maintenance  of  the  House  of  Hanover  or  the  Throne,  or 
that  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  country  ;  while 
of  that  support  which  they  might  justly  have  claimed 
out  of  doors  from  a  vigorous  assertion  of  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  as  capable  of  further  development 
in  the  direction  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  they  had 
effectually  deprived  themselves.  The  popular  belief  was 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  that  time  to  have 
found  among  the  great  Revolution  families,  a  single  man 
ready  to  sacrifice  an  appointment  at  Court  or  an  official 
salary  for  any  such  Quixotic  object.  Nor  could  the 
Whigs  claim  confidence  as  administrators,  for  every  child 
in  the  street  knew  that,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
they  had  proved  themselves  incapable  either  of  governing 
the  country  at  home  or  of  waging  war  abroad  with 
success,  that  only  the  talents  and  energy  of  Pitt  had  saved 
the  country  from  ruin  since  the  time  when,  after  many 
hesitations,  Newcastle  had  exchanged  his  majority  for  a 
share  of  the  popularity  of  the  Great  Commoner,  and 
that  it  was  the  lustre  of  that  popularity  on  which  the 
Whig  connection  had  been  living  ever  since,  though 
guiltless  of  having  earned  it.  The  country  was  in  fact 
governed  not  by  parties  but  by  factions.  Thus,  when 
George  III.  ascended  the  Throne,  the  Whigs  had  ceased 
to  be  either  necessary  or  consistent  or  even  respected, 
while  Pitt — although  France,  exhausted  by  the  struggle, 
was  willing  to  treat — seemed  determined  to  carry  on  the 
war  long  after  the  main  objects  of  the  war  had  been 
attained.  It  was  in  this  posture  of  affairs  that  Lord  Fitz- 
maurice,  entering  public  life,  found  Bute  and  Bedford 
anxious  to  terminate  the  war  and  put  an  end  to  the  domina- 
tion of  Newcastle,  the  head  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
three  great  Whig  factions — the  Pelhams,  the  Russells,  and 

1  See  the  observations  at  the  commencement  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  725,  edition  1851.     Critical  and  Historical  Essays. 
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the  Grenvilles.  Bute  had  ulterior  views  which  he  only 
gradually  avowed,  and  fortunately  lacked  the  ability  to 
carry  out.  Meanwhile  his  immediate  objects  were  such 
as  recommended  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Lord 
Fitzmaurice. 

The  Favourite  had  realised  that  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  services  of  some  man  of  commanding  ability  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  had  cast  his  eye  on  Henry  Fox. 

Of  all  the  statesmen  of  the  time,  Henry  Fox  was  the 
least  bound  up  with  the  existing  system.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Newcastle-Pitt  administration  in  1757,  the 
whilom  Secretary  of  State  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  had  to  content  himself  with  the  small 
prestige  and  large  emoluments  of  the  Pay  Office,  a  post 
which,  indeed,  he  had  only  obtained  by  the  decided  inter- 
ference of  the  King  in  his  favour.1  Through  the  support 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he  had  also  obtained  the 
reversion  of  a  wealthy  sinecure  in  Ireland  in  lieu 
of  a  peerage  for  Lady  Caroline  Fox  which  he  was 
eagerly  pressing  to  obtain,2  but  nothing  appears  to 
have  been  said  to  decide  whether,  when  the  reversion 
fell  in,  he  was  also  to  continue  to  hold  the  Pay  Office 
as  well  as  the  sinecure.  Since  1757  he  had  remained 
in  a  position  of  comparative  obscurity,  credited  by  the 
country  with  the  possession  of  enormous  gains,  and 
the  object  accordingly  of  an  unpopularity  which  his 
charm  in  private  life  only  went  a  very  short  way  towards 
redeeming ;  but  his  talents  were  undoubted,  both  as  an 
administrator  and  a  debater.  Between  Lord  Shelburne 
and  Mr.  Fox  there  existed  a  family  connection,3  and  to 
the  son  of  Lord  Shelburne,  Bute  not  unnaturally  looked 
as  a  convenient  medium  of  communication.  Nor  was 
there  any  unwillingness  in  the  other  principal  to  the 

1  George  II.  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  September  1757. 

2  "  Mr.  Fox  was  very  desirous  of  bargaining  for  a  peerage  for  Lady  Caroline  ;  the 
King  has  positively  refused  it,  but  has  given  him  the  reversion  for  three  lives  of  Clerk 
of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  which  Dodington  has  now." — To  Sir  Horace  Mann,  April  7th, 
1757.     Correspondence,  iii.  69.     See  too  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  //.,  ii. 
377  5  iii.  3. 

3  Bentham's  Works,  x.  101.     Walpole  to  Mann,  April  22nd,  1751.     Correspondence, 
ii.  251.     Lord  Shelburne's  uncle  left  Lady  Caroline  Fox  a  legacy  of  £5000. 
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negotiation.  Ever  since  the  death  of  George  II.  Henry 
Fox  had  been  engaged  in  worshipping  the  rising  sun,1  and 
endeavouring  to  attract  attention  to  his  orisons.  Two 
great  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  :  his  unpopularity  with 
the  King,  and  his  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  both  of  whom  had 
extended  a  steady  protection  to  him  during  the  time  of 
his  political  effacement.  It  would  be  impossible  to  serve 
them  and  Bute  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  not  conse- 
quently till  after  many  hesitations,  that  Fox  at  last 
resolved  to  make  an  offer  of  his  services  to  the  Court, 
coupling  his  advances  with  the  demand  of  a  peerage  for 
Lady  Caroline  Fox,  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to 
obtain  in  1757.  Early  in  February  he  accordingly 
wrote  to  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  asking  him  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  Bute.2  The  request  was  readily  granted, 
and  the  preliminaries  of  the  negotiation  were  soon  settled, 
but  difficulties  then  arose  about  the  peerage,  for  the  King 
believed  Fox  to  have  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  and  Bute  as  to  his  own  early  education  after  the 
death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  Fox  became  alarmed 
at  the  delay,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  following 
letter : 3 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — I  take  it  for  granted,  by  my  not 
having  seen  you,  you  have  not  seen  Lord  Bute  to-day. 
Consequently,  whatever  wants  explanation  is  not  ex- 
plained ;  and  may  grow  more  hard  to  be  explained.  I 
do  not  comprehend  Lord  Bute's  way  of  thinking  :  I  might 
more  truly  say  I  do  not  know  it  on  this  occasion.  If  I 
have  done  wrong  I  suffer  for  it ;  but  in  all  my  uneasy 
thinking  I  cannot  find  out  what  to  accuse  myself  of.  If 
you  see  nothing  improper  in  it,  pray  read  the  inclosed 
paper  to,  or  leave  it  with  Lord  Bute.4  It  contains  nothing 
but  truth,  and  indeed  I  think  the  whole  truth  ;  some  that 
I  am  ashamed  of,  I  mean  the  little  resolution  with  which 
I  bear  this  disappointment.  I  have,  indeed,  said  nothing 

1  Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Collinson,  February  1761. 

2  Fox  to  Fitzmaurice,  February  1761. 
3  Fox  to  Fitzmaurice,  February  zoth,  1761.  4  Paper  missing. 
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of  the  unmanly  envy  it  occasions  in  me  ;  but  I  still  flatter 
myself  that  nobody  can  at  last  more  thoroughly  with- 
draw into  that  narrow  circle  where  all  my  happyness  shall 
depend  on  myself  and  family.  It  costs  at  first  to  philo- 
sophize, but  the  philosophy  will  not  be  less  perfect  and 
calm  and  uninterrupted  when  it  is  determin'd.  It  is  not 
so  yet,  or  I  should  not  write  thus  much  about  it. 

Yours  ever, 

HENRY  Fox. 

In  March  Lord  Holdernesse  resigned  the  seals,  and 
Bute  accepted  them.  The  resignations  of  Pitt  and 
Temple  were  expected.  "  Mr.  Fox,"  writes  Lord 
Fitzmaurice  to  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  "  is  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  change  in  general  that  is  proposed,  nor 
does  he  think  that  His  Majesty's  affairs  will  be  carried  on 
the  worse  for  it.  He  does  not,  no  more  than  I  do,  wish 
your  Lordship  joy  of  it,  but  congratulates  the  public  very 
much,  and  wishes  you  all  the  private  and  particular  satis- 
faction and  success  the  situation  can  admit  of,  and  your 
Lordship's  wishes  suggest.  Since  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
time  there  has  been  no  Ministry  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  he 
hopes  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  durable  and  an 
honourable  one  to  both  King  and  State."  l 

While  the  negotiation  was  still  in  embryo,  Lord 
Shelburne  died,  and  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  who  had  been 
returned  as  member  for  the  family  borough  of  Chipping 
Wycombe  was  in  consequence  removed  to  the  House  of 
Lords  without  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  been  elected  in  the  spring  of 
1 76 1.2  A  month  before  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had 
applied  for  the  Comptrollership  of  the  Household ;  but 
the  King,  apparently  taking  exception  to  some  expressions 
used  in  his  request,  refused  to  grant  it.  This  refusal  was  the 

1  Fitzmaurice  to  Bute,  March  1761. 

2  He  was  first  returned  on  June  zoth,  1760,  while  serving  abroad  ;  and  again  at  the 
general  election  in  May  1761.     His  father  died  in  May  1761.     He  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  November  3rd,  1761.     His  father  had  been  created  a  Peer  of 
Great    Britain    on   the    I7th    May    1760,   and    thereupon   vacated   the    seat   of    High 
Wycombe,  for  which,  being  an  Irish  peer,  but  not  a  representative  peer,  he  had  been 
able  to  sit.     Lord  Shelburne  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  April  25th,  1764. 
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more  severely  felt,  as  the  Comptrollership  had  been  asked 
as  a  step  to  an  office  of  real  employment.  "  Your  Lordship 
knows  better  than  I  do,"  he  wrote  to  Bute,  <c  the  manner 
places  and  employments  are  asked  for  in.  By  the  manner 
I  asked  for  this,  you  must  be  sensible  that  if  any  exigency 
required  that  it  should  be  given  to  another,  which  by  my 
own  knowledge  I  think  proper  in  the  present  case  of  Lord 
Powis,  I  should  have  been  sorry  that  it  had  been  given  to 
me.  I  told  your  Lordship,  by  giving  it  you  could  not 
make  me  more  your  friend  ;  by  refusing  it  in  the  manner 
I  was  sure  you  would  do,  you  would  not  make  me  less  so. 
I  was  prevailed  upon  to  ask  it,  as  a  step  which  might 
facilitate  my  coming  to  an  employment  of  real  business. 

"  But  I  am  sorry  that  by  any  fault,  in  my  expressions 
to  His  Majesty,  my  meaning  and  intentions  should  not 
have  been  understood.  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  man 
attached  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers  and  satisfied  with 
their  conduct,  should  not  desire  to  have  as  considerable 
employments  as  he  thinks  suitable  to  his  talents  and 
capacity.  If  I  had  declared  myself  to  be  one  of  those 
that  follow,  I  cannot  imagine  that  His  Majesty  could 
have  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  me  as  I  flatter  myself  he 
has.  The  only  pleasure  I  propose  by  employment  is  not 
the  profit,  but  to  act  a  part  suitable  to  my  rank  and 
capacity  such  as  it  is.  If  I  have  no  employment,  my  part 
I  hope  still  shall  be  suitable,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  which  it 
is  impossible  to  be  deprived  of."  1 

Vexed  however  at  the  refusal,  Shelburne  began  to 
talk  of  retirement  and  devotion  to  country  pursuits, 
except  during  a  short  interval  of  the  year.  Fox,  how- 
ever, did  not  encourage  him  in  these  notions.  "  Why," 
he  writes,2  "  should  not  you  like  farming,  but  you  are  too 
young  for  anything  that  savours  of  retirement  or  philo- 
sophy. I  should  say  more  on  this  topick  but  that  in  the 
same  letter,  I  see  you  have  ordered  Mr.  Adam  to  look 
out  for  space  to  build  an  Httel  upon.  The  late  Lord 
Leicester  and  the  late  Lord  Digby  were  about  a  fine  piece 
of  ground  for  that  purpose,  still  to  be  had,  the  garden  of 

1  Fitzmaurice  to  Bute,  April  23rd,  1761.  2  Fox  to  Shelburne,  June  zgth,  1761. 
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which,  or  the  court  before  which  may  extend  all  along 
the  bottom  of  Devonshire  Garden,  though  no  house  must 
be  built  there  ;  the  house  must  be  where  some  old  paltry 
stables  stand  at  the  lower  end  of  Bolton  Row.  You  see 
I  can  cherish  this  idea  of  yours. 

"  The  other  is  quite  unsuitable  to  time  and  place  and 
years  and  talents." 

A  few  days  after  he  continues  in  the  same  strain  : x 

"  You  will  I  hope  tell  me  when  you  shall  come,  for, 
as  to  your  scheme  of  country  life,  it  will  never  do.  You 
see,  this  first  summer  of  it,  how  it  is  interrupted  by  this 
scene  of  joy,2  to  which  I  wish  I  could  add  hopes  of 
approaching  peace,  but  I  fear  they  grow  fainter." 

The  scheme  was  accordingly  abandoned,  and  Shelburne 
once  more  became  the  busy  centre  of  the  negotiations 
between  Bute  and  Fox,  which  meanwhile  had  been  renewed, 
but  had  made  slight  progress,  for  Fox  still  demanded 
a  peerage  for  Lady  Caroline  as  the  price  of  his  support, 
and  Bute  under  the  influence  of  the  King  still  made 
difficulties. 

Fox  now  began  to  have  doubts  whether  "Bute  intended 
to  keep  his  word  and  go  on  amicably  with  him,"  3  and  at 
length,  urged  by  these  feelings,  wrote  to  Shelburne : 4 

"  Recollection  of  your  Lordship's  late  conversations, 
some  suppositions  made  in  consequence  of  them,  and 
other  circumstances,  give  me  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness. 

"  To  enter  into  the  particulars  of  all  these  would  make 
my  letter  long,  nor  is  it  besides  necessary  as  you  know 
more  than  I  do. 

"  You  are  so  entirely  master  of  the  case,  and  I  so  little 
(knowing  only  that  I  have  not  been  in  the  least  to  blame, 
which  experience  has  taught  me  at  a  Court  signifies 
nothing),  that  I  beg  leave  to  put  myself  entirely  into 
your  Lordship's  hands.  And  for  this  purpose  I  write 
this  letter,  lest  what  I  have  in  conversation  desired  you 
to  say,  you  should  think  yourself  obliged  to  at  the 

1  Fox  to  Shelburne,  July  Qth,  1761. 

2  The  marriage  of  the  King. 

8  Fox  to  Shelburne,  September  3rd,  1761. 
4  Fox  to  Shelburne,  September  5th,  1761. 
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same  time  that  you  think  saying  something  else,  or  saying 
nothing  would  be  the  better  way. 

"  I  know  your  honesty  and  your  friendship  to  me.  Say 
what  you  please  for  me  ;  Til  make  it  good,  or  say  nothing 
of  me  if  you  think  that  best,  as  perhaps  it  is  at  present." 

Shelburne  now  proposed  that  Fox  should  give  a 
general  support  to  the  Ministry,  receiving  at  the  same 
time  the  assurance  which  Bute  was  willing  to  give,  that  a 
peerage  should  at  an  early  date  be  conferred  on  Lady 
Caroline.  "  I  have  written,"  he  tells  Bute,  "  to  Mr.  Fox, 
simply  stated  what  has  happened,  what  I  have  promised 
and  taken  upon  me  in  his  name  in  the  strongest  manner, 
and  desired  him  to  call  on  me  as  soon  as  he  comes.  I 
can  see  nothing  for  my  life  in  Mr.  Pitt's  character,  which 
can  be  called  a  sine  qud  non,  but  am  astonished  to  find 
other  people  upon  various  pretences  of  that  opinion  ;  no 
one  person  feared  but  him,  and  now  he  is  out  of  place, 
every  one  playing  a  little  game  for  themselves,  temporizing 
and  still  thinking  they  can  come  about.  So  that  if  this  is 
not  stopped,  or  the  least  given  into,  I  conceive  it  may  have 
the  strongest  consequences,  and  may  make  a  thing  of  no 
consequence  very  material.  Your  Lordship  being  assured 
of  my  motives  will  excuse  my  troubling  you  with  what 
occurs  to  me.  The  employment  of  a  Secretary  of  State  is 
itself  of  no  great  consequence  in  a  Ministry.  The  person 
who  appears  to  have  the  principal  management  in  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be,  according  to  former  custom 
at  least,  either  Secretary  of  State,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Even  as  to 
the  appearance  the  Ministry  must  have  out  of  doors,  it 
cannot  well  be  otherwise.  What  Mr.  Pitt  cryed  at,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  Opposition,  was  a  cabal  of 
nobles,  &c.,  and  it  took  most  with  the  people.  Both  as 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  effect  the  present 
fixing  of  the  Ministry  must  have  in  the  opinion  of  the 
nation,  I  should  conceive  it  most  prudent  taking  up  a 
commoner.  Mr.  Legge,  whatever  opinion  your  Lordship, 
I,  or  some  others  may  have  of  him,  is  a  Gold  Box.  One 
Box  is  out  and  another  put  in  his  place. 
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"  Your  Lordship  must  be  Minister,  and  he  explain 
the  measures  ;  Fox,  Oswald,  &c.,  support  him  in  the 
House  with  as  much  vigour  as  possible.  Mr.  Fox  by 
this  measure  brings  no  odium.  He  is  still  Paymaster, 
does  not  appear  in  affairs,  and  only  supports  one  gold 
Box  against  another.  Fox,  whose  character  is  whole  in 
dealing  with  particulars,  and  much  depended  on,  and 
some  others — Oswald  suppose — must  be  the  people  to 
persuade  the  timid  Legge  to  this  Measure.  If  this  is 
brought  about,  I  should  imagine  all  would  be  well,  the 
House  of  Commons  being  the  present  great  object,  the 
rest  depending  on  your  Lordship.  If  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle choose  to  go  out,  you,  if  you  did  not  choose  to 
succeed  him  yourself,  could  put  Lord  Hardwicke  in  his 
place.  As  to  the  Idea  of  your  Lordship  confining 
yourself  to  your  Department,  I  should  conceive  it  to  the 
last  degree  absolutely  impossible,  nor  can  I  conceive 
Mr.  Pitt  ever  to  be  in  office  in  your  Lordship's  time. 
In  either  of  these  cases,  upon  your  own  account,  I  should 
rather  wish  to  see  you  retired  from  affairs,  which  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  on  account  of  the  public."  1 

The  above  proposal,  however,  did  not  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  Fox.  He  wished  Lady  Caroline  to  be  made 
a  Peeress  immediately,  and  professing  to  conceive  that  a 
general  support  of  the  Ministry  was  tantamount  to  a 
half-opposition,  he  wrote  in  reply  to  Shelburne  : 2 

"  The  more  I  think  of  the  sort  of  half-Opposition 
mentioned,  the  more  I  think  it  impracticable  and  merely 
imaginary. 

"  To  resign  and  oppose  thoroughly,  I  understand  and 
may  be  forced  to  it,  but  will  avoid  it  if  I  can  with  honour. 
If  I  cannot  avoid  it  with  honour,  I  will  get  as  much 
honour  as  I  can  by  it. 

"  But  why  should  I  be  forced  to  it  ?  What  I  ask  is  not 
in  your  opinion  enough,  nor  in  mine  ;  so  far  is  it  from 
being  too  much. 

"  A  like  favour  to  Lady  Hester  3  was  done  the  day 

1  Shelburne  to  Bute,  October  6th,  1761. 

2  Fox  to  Shelburne,  October  nth,  1761. 

8  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  created  Lady  Chatham. 
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after  it  was  mentioned.  Your  Lordship  ask'd  me, 
pray  ask  Lord  Bute  whether  this  quite  agrees  with  his 
promise  ?  His  words  to  you  I  believe  were,  Lady 
Caroline  will  be  the  first  the  King  makes.  Add  to  this, 
G.  Grenville  put  over  my  head,  sans  dire  gare  1 1  Surely, 
if  I  am  left  to  digest  all  this,  it  is  incumbent  on  me 
to  shew  that  a  wrong  opinion  has  been  conceived  of  me, 
and  Lord  Bute  will  have  preferr'd  doing  a  great  deal 
to  drive  a  friend  from  him,  to  the  doing  a  very  little  to 
preserve  one." 

A  day  after  he  wrote  again  : 2 

"  The  more  I  think,  the  more  I  wish  for  this  salve  to 
honor,  and  the  more  I  wish  for  it  from  Lord  Bute  in  a 
friendly  generous  way,  that  will  for  ever  oblige  me  to  him. 
In  order  to  get  it  so,  say  nothing  that  may  have  the  least 
tendency  to  anger  if  disappointed.  I  should  not  like  to 
grant  to  a  person  that  should  but  insinuate  a  threat.  I 
hope  Lord  Bute  is  of  the  same  make. 

"  In  that  belief  I  wish  to  be  his  friend,  and  hope  he 
does  not  despise  me  so  much  as  not  to  wish  it  in  some 
degree  too." 

An  interview  took  place  immediately  after  the  receipt 
of  this  letter.  Here  is  the  account  which  Shelburne  gives 
of  it  to  Bute.3 

October  I2th. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — Read  the  inclosed,4  and  see  how 
much  I  have  overshot  what  was  intended.  Do  not  shame 
me  as  a  negotiator.  'Tis  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you 
all  that  passed  with  Mr.  Fox.  Whatever  may  be  my 
opinion  with  regard  to  opposition,  I  did  not  look  on  it  as 
my  business  to  contribute  in  the  least  to  one.  I  therefore 
took  up  the  conversation  upon  the  footing  of  the  inclosed 
note.  It  came  to  this — Mr.  Fox  certainly  felt  it  as  a 
neglect  that  such  great  attentions  should  be  shown  to  the 

1  The  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  given  to  George  Grenville  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Pitt.     On  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  May  1762,  Lord 
Bute  became  head  of  the  Treasury,  and  George  Grenville  Secretary  of  State. 

2  Fox  to  Shelbume,  October  izth,  1761. 

3  Shelburne  to  Bute,  October  izth,  1761. 

4  The  two  previous  letters. 
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wishes  of  Mr.  Pitt,1  and  Mr.  Grenville  put  in  his  place 
with  regard  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  Mr.  Fox 
had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  have  a  considerable  weight, 
and  that  after  the  very  strong  professions  he  had  conveyed 
thro'  me  to  your  Lordship,  without  paying  any  regard  or 
attention  to  him.  He  should  be  very  glad  of  some  mark 
of  the  King's  attention,  before  he  submitted  to  this, 
independent  of  any  other  view,  to  show  the  world  that 
the  Pay  Office  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  submitting 
to  everything  that  could  arrive.  Your  Lordship  had 
been  so  good  as  to  promise  him  a  particular  favour  within 
the  year.  None  appeared  to  him  so  easy  as  to  grant  this 
a  little  sooner  upon  this  occasion,  but  still  if  that  does  not 
suit  your  Lordship,  and  you  will  send  to  him,  and  tell 
him  that  the  necessities  of  the  Administration  make  the 
one  necessary,  as  well  as  make  the  other  inconvenient  at 
this  time,  tho'  you  are  still  desirous  of  Mr.  Fox's  friend- 
ship, your  Lordship  may  have  as  much  of  it  as  you  please. 
And  he  will  be  ready  to  be  of  any  use  to  you  with  the 
same  sincerity  as  before,  when  he  finds  that  your  Lordship, 
on  the  one  hand,  does  not  suppose  him  so  very  interested 
as  he  suspected  you  did  ;  and  on  the  other,  does  not  scruple 
to  avow  that  regard  for  him  with  that  degree  of  confidence 
(which  is  far  from  unbounded  in  his  idea)  which  he  thinks 
his  professions  of  regard  deserve,  and  which  brings  it 
pretty  nearly  to  what  your  Lordship  concluded  with. 
All  that  I  have  to  ask,  my  Lord,  therefore  is  not  to  expose 
my  want  of  art,  for  I  really  have  very  little,  and  very  little 
concealment  with  your  Lordship,  perhaps  too  little  in 
dealing  with  you  as  a  Minister,  and  in  ticklish  times.  Do 
not  therefore  make  me  fail  in  being  the  means  of  uniting 
two  persons,  whom  I  have  long  since  endeavoured  for  both 
their  interests  (and  am  persuaded  every  day  will  show  it 
more  and  more)  to  cement  and  make  connected.  Mr. 
Fox  puts  off  his  going  to  Windsor,  to  wait  on  you.  You 
will  be  so  good  therefore  to  send  to  him  when  you  choose, 
and  I  have  only  to  beg  that  you  will  take  up  the  conversa- 
tion upon  the  footing  of  this  letter,  as  I  took  up  the 

1  The  allusion  is  again  to  the  peerage  conferred  on  Lady  Hester  Pitt. 
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conversation  with  him  upon  the  footing  of  his  note,  which 
I  received  instantly  as  I  returned  home. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

SHELBURNE. 

A  few  days  after  their  interview  Shelburne  received  a 
letter  from  Fox,  which  said  : 

"  Let  me  beg  you  to  read  over  the  inclosed  thoughts 
to-morrow,  before  you  have  that  conversation  which  will 
probably  decide  of  my  conduct. 

"  You  are  certainly  mistaken  as  to  the  possibility  of 
gaining  any  credit  by  partial  or  moderate  opposition. 
Such  might  be  carried  on  in  concert  with  persons  seemingly 
opposed,  but  the  friendship  ought  to  be  strong  and  well 
cemented  between  those  who  oppose,  and  are  seemingly 
opposed. 

"  I  see  no  such  friendship  wished  for  with  me.  You 
have  so  often  heard  that  I  question  whether  you  yourself 
are  not  of  opinion  that  my  unwillingness  to  oppose  may 
proceed  from  interested  and  pecuniary  views,  at  least  in 
some  measure.  Indeed  it  does  not,  nor  do  those  who  set 
about  that  calumny  believe  it,  for  they  saw  me  refuse  the 
Secretaryship  of  State  in  1754,  and  resign  it  in  1756,  and 
I  am  afraid  will  see  me  resign  the  Pay  Office,  which  when 
I  have  done,  you  will  be  sorry  for  it.  My  dear  Lord,  I 
shall  not  do  it  till  forced  by  honour,  and  consequently 
cannot  afterwards  repent  of  it. 

"  Til  wait  on  you  after  or  about  two  to-morrow. 
Adieu."  1 

(Memorandum  enclosed?) 

"  If  Lord  Bute  imagines  I  ever  thought  of  getting  this 
great  favour  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  without  his  help, 
he  must  imagine  me  the  silliest  fellow  in  England. 

"  If  the  message  I  sent  his  Lordship  by  Lord  Fitz- 
maurice  does  not  express  Lord  Bute  to  be  in  my  opinion 
under  the  King  sole  master  of  the  event,  I  do  not  under- 
stand English.  , 

1  Fox  to  Shelburne,  October  1761. 
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"  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  ask'd  on  Thursday  to  be 
answered  Sunday,  not  immediately. 

"  I  could  not  mean  to  prevent  Lord  Bute's  opposing 
it,  for  I  never  imagined  he  would.  I  flattered  myself 
almost  into  a  certainty  he  would  assist  me  ;  and  thought 
this  manner  of  asking  might  make  it  more  easy  for  him  to 
advise  and  obtain  a  favourable  answer,  which,  upon  my 
honour,  I  meant  by  my  message  to  implore  of  His  Lord- 
ship as  a  thing  on  which  the  happiness  of  my  life  depended ; 
I  am  sorry  to  feel  and  ashamed  to  own  how  much.  I 
understand  that  mortification,  not  that  happiness  is  deter- 
mined to  be  my  lot  for  the  present,  perhaps  for  ever. 

"  When  Lord  Bute  shall  have  read  and  believed 
what  is  in  this  paper,  I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  on  His 
Lordship  for  half-an-hour,  when  he  lets  me  know  it 
will  be  convenient.'* l 

Bute  now  became  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  possibly  having 
Fox  for  a  determined  opponent,  and  an  interview  was 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  closing  suggestion  of 
the  memorandum,  at  which  terms  were  at  length  agreed 
upon. 

"Lord  Bute,"  writes  Fox  to  Shelburne,  "himself 
proposed  to  me  a  liberty  which  solves  a  great  deal  of  my 
difficulty  and  which  I  will  not  abuse.  I  may,  when  I  think 
it  necessary,  say  that,  on  this  being  asked  for  me  six  months 
ago,  I  had  such  assurances  given  me  as  leave  me  no  doubt 
of  obtaining  the  favour  before  the  end  of  the  next  session, 
and  I  think  I  see  his  Lordship  will  not  by  choice  delay  it 
to  the  very  end.  I  am  therefore  satisfied  and  exceedingly 
obliged  to  your  Lordship."  2 

Such  was  the  agreement  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  for 
Fox.  What  Fox  was  to  do  in  return  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  letter  : 

Shelburne  to  Bute. 

October  3ist. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — I  did  what  you  desired  as  exactly 
as  I  could.  Mr.  Fox  will  attend  every  day,  and  will, 

1  Fox  to  Shelburne,  October  1761.  2  Fox  to  Shelburnc,  October  1761. 
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either  by  silence  or  by  speaking  as  he  finds  it  prudent 
according  to  the  occasion,  do  his  best  to  forward  what 
your  Lordship  wishes,  and  will  enter  no  sort  of  engagement 
with  any  one  else  whatever.  He  will  endeavour  likewise  to 
see  your  Lordship  once  a  week.  The  rest  depends  upon 
yourself,  and  I  trust  will  not  be  neglected.  A  certain 
cultivation  and  cordiality  will  yet  change  what  is  now 
prudence  and  good  sense  with  regard  to  the  public,  into 
particular  attachment  and  an  honourable  zeal,  which  is 
ever  to  be  wished  for  in  cases  of  this  nature  ;  and  on  this 
occasion  I  have  great  reason  to  assure  myself  you'll  find  it 
can  entangle  you  with  fewer  demands  than  might  be 
reasonably  expected.  You  will  forgive  me,  however,  if  I 
say  this  is  necessary, 

Yours  ever, 

SHELBURNE. 

Another  recruit  at  this  moment  joined  the  peace  party, 
in  the  person  of  Isaac  Barre,  the  successor  of  Lord  Fitz- 
maurice  in  the  representation  of  Chipping  Wycombe.  The 
Barre  family  originally  belonged  to  Rochefort  in  France. 
Peter  Barre,  the  father  of  Isaac,  came  to  Dublin  in  1720, 
and  the  future  orator  was  born  in  1726.  His  father  was 
a  merchant,  and  became  Sheriff  of  Dublin  in  1756,  Alder- 
man in  1758,  and  was  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  His  son  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  of  which  he  became  a  scholar  in  1 744,  graduating 
in  1745.  In  his  early  days,  according  to  Walpole,  he 
acted  plays  with  so  much  applause,  that  Garrick  offered 
him  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  come  upon  the  stage.1 
Rejecting  this  offer  he  entered  the  army  and  served  with 
distinction  under  Wolfe  on  the  coast  of  France,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Lord  Fitzmaurice.  He  also  fought 
at  Louisburg,  and  was  at  the  side  of  Wolfe  2  when  the 
latter  fell  at  Quebec  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  services, 
being  devoid  of  powerful  friends,  he  saw  himself  passed 
over  in  military  promotion  for  the  benefit  of  less  distin- 

1  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  i.  no. 
2  Barrd  is  one  of  the  figures  in  West's  picture  of  the  death  of  Wolfe. 
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guished  but  more  influential  officers.  Smarting  under  the 
sense  of  injustice  he  appealed  to  Pitt,  describing  his  past 
career  and  the  misfortunes  he  had  suffered.  " The  trophies," 
he  wrote,  "  I  can  boast,  only  indicate  how  much  I  suffered, 
my  zealous  and  sole  advocate  killed,  my  left  eye  rendered 
useless,  and  the  ball  still  in  my  head."  1  Pitt,  with  the 
strange  recklessness  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  was 
the  cause  of  his  losing  valuable  support,  refused  the  appli- 
cation, and  Barr£,  sarcastically  declaring  himself  "  bound 
in  the  highest  gratitude,"  returned  to  England.  After  a 
stormy  scene  with  Lord  Barrington,  Secretary  at  War,2  he 
went  to  Ireland  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  estates  of 
Lord  Shelburne,  and  while  in  Dublin  engaged  himself 
in  a  controversy  with  his  father  on  the  subject  of  the 
pecuniary  arrangements  between  them.3  Meanwhile,  re- 
turning to  England,  notwithstanding  some  intrigues  of 
Lord  Melcombe,  he  had  been  elected  for  Chipping 
Wycombe,  and  was  now  awaiting  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  members  of  which  were  soon  to  become  very 
familiar  with  the  Colonel.4  He  is  described  at  this  period 
as  a  black  robust  man,  of  a  military  figure,  rather  hard 
favoured  than  not,  young,  with  a  peculiar  distortion  on 
one  side  of  his  face,  which  it  seems  was  owing  to  a  bullet 
lodged  loosely  in  his  cheek,  and  which  gave  a  savage  glare 
to  one  eye."  5 

"  It  so  happened,"  says  Lord  Shelburne,  "  that  the 
election  of  Colonel  Barre  was  the  occasion  of  my  becoming 
perfectly  acquainted  with  Lord  Melcombe's  true  character 
at  my  very  first  entrance  into  life.  He  was  professedly 
devoted  as  well  as  myself  to  Lord  Bute  when  my  father 
died.  From  motives  of  propriety  I  stayed  a  month  with 

1  Chatham   Correspondence,  ii.   41.     Colonel   Barre  to  Mr.   Pitt,  New  York,  April 
z8th,  1760.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  turns  the  wounded  side  of  Colonel  Barre's  face  away 
from  the  spectator  (T.  Taylor,  Life  of  Reynolds}. 

2  Barre  to  Shelburne,  February  /th,  1761. 

3  Barre  to  Shelburne,  August  i3th,  1761.     Barre  to  Pitt,  October  8th,  1760. 

4  Barre  was  at  length  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  January  zgth, 
1761. 

5  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  i.  109.    Mr.  Symmers  to  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell,  January  zgth,  I76z,  describes  Barre's  parents  as  being  of  a  mean  condition  5 
his  father  and  mother  from  France,  and   established  in   a   little   grocer's  shop   by  the 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  whose  child  the  mother  nursed. 

VOL.  I  H 
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my  mother,  and  recommended  by  letter  Colonel  Barre  to 
succeed  me  as  member  for  Wycombe,  where  the  principal 
people  were  very  well  disposed  to  accept  my  recommenda- 
tion, and  I  considered  the  election  secure,  when  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  of  an  underhand  opposition  from  Mr. 
Willes,  the  son  of  the  Chief  Justice.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  find  out  his  inducement,  who  encouraged 
him,  or  on  what  grounds  he  went.  At  last,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  I  found  Lord  Melcombe  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole.  I  had  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him, 
which  naturally  resulted  from  being  both  of  us  devoted  to 
Lord  Bute.  My  indignation  knew  no  bounds.1  All  the 
world  was  of  my  side.  The  contest  was  very  unequal 
between  a  young  man  just  coming  into  the  world  and  an 
old  one  just  going  out  of  it.  I  determined  never  to  open 
my  lips  to  him.  However,  soon  after  being  to  walk  at 
the  coronation,  the  order  of  the  procession  put  first  Lord 
Lyttleton  and  me  together,  but  Lady  Lyttleton  quickly 
staring  her  husband  out  of  countenance,  from  whom  she 
had  been  separated  some  time,  Lord  Melcombe  succeeded 
to  his  place.  As  we  were  to  walk  two  and  two  I  thought 
it  stupid  to  pass  so  many  hours  together  without  speaking. 
I  broke  my  resolution,  and  as  he  was  more  than  ready  on 
his  part,  we  conversed  very  freely  during  the  whole  day. 
In  the  warmth  and  openness  of  my  temper  I  could  not 
help  asking  him  what  could  possibly  tempt  him  to  try  to 
raise  an  opposition  against  me  at  Wycombe.  He  made 
the  same  answer  as  he  did  to  Lord  Bute,  '  that  he  con- 
ceived I  was  too  young  to  trouble  my  head  about  such 
things/  I  told  him  that  <  it  was  that  which  provoked  me 
the  most  of  anything,  for  he  knew  the  contrary  most  inti- 
mately well.'  '  Well/  said  he,  c  when  did  you  ever  know 
anybody  get  out  of  a  great  scrape  but  by  a  great  lye/ 
After  this  it  was  impossible  to  formaliser  avec  tut,  and  I 
lived  afterwards  upon  very  familiar  terms  with  him  to  the 

1  "  It  has  been  asserted  to  Lord  Shelburne  that  your  Lordship  attempted  to  supply  his 
vacancy  in  Wycombe  without  his  knowledge.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  for 
whom  I  entertain  a  warmer  friendship,  and  whose  character,  spirit  and  talents  I  have 
a  higher  opinion  of.  Therefore  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  least  surmise  of  this 
nature  puts  me  in  a  flurry."  The  Earl  of  Bute  to  Lord  Melcombe,  June  I5th,  1761,  in 
the  Eyre-Matcham  Papers.  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  Reports  (various  collections),  vi.  49. 
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time  of  his  death.  He  desired  Mansfield  and  me  to  intro- 
duce him  into  the  House  of  Lords,  telling  every  one  as 
he  went  up  the  House  that  he  asked  one  to  get  him  into 
every  scrape,  the  other  to  get  him  out.  His  bons  mots 
were  numberless,  if  they  had  been  collected ;  1  should  not 
be  surprised  if  he  had  collected  them  himself,  for  he  was 
a  perpetual  writer  and  collector  of  political  anecdote.  He 
read  me  several  of  his  speeches,  which  might  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  be  termed  the  speeches  of  the  day. 
They  were  very  fairly  written  over,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
were  preserved  among  his  papers.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  parts  but  of  no  kind  of  judgment.  Unsteady, 
treacherous,  vain,  with  no  regard  to  truth  whenever  any 
purpose  was  to  be  answered  by  it ;  otherways  accurate, 
good-natured,  officious,  and  not  without  something  like 
public  principle,  which  appeared  to  be  more  the  result  of 
opposition  habits  than  of  a  sound  judgment  or  honest 
determination.  He  was  one  of  those  people — and  it  is 
common  enough — whom  you  see  living  in  the  world, 
desiring  to  know  everything  and  knowing  nothing,  while 
there  are  others  who  live  quite  out  of  the  world  and  yet 
know  everything.  He  came  into  the  world  with  un- 
common advantages,  well  educated,  and  had  travelled 
further  and  with  greater  observation  than  was  usual  at  that 
time.  He  told  me  that,  coming  home  through  Brussels, 
he  was  presented  to  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  after 
her  disgrace.  She  said  to  him,  '  Young  man,  you  come 
from  Italy,  they  tell  me  of  a  new  invention  there  called 
caricature  drawing.  Can  you  find  me  somebody  that  will 
make  me  a  caricature  of  Lady  Masham,  describing  her 
covered  with  running  sores  and  ulcers,  that  I  may  send 
it  to  the  Queen  to  give  her  a  right  idea  of  her  new 
favourite.'  His  accuracy  is  to  be  depended  upon,  though 
his  judgment  is  not.  He  relates  many  things  the  tendency 
of  which  he  does  not  comprehend.  If  he  had,  he  might 
probably  have  disfigured  them.  All  that  I  have  said  of 
Lord  Melcombe  will  be  found  fully  confirmed  by  an 
attentive  perusal  of  his  own  account  of  what  passed 
between  him  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  gives  a  very 
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good  notion  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  manner  of  doing 
business,  as  well  as  of  his  opinion  of  Lord  Melcombe." 

Lord  Melcombe  died  within  a  year  after  his  curious 
interference  in  the  Chipping  Wycombe  election. 

Shelburne  having  brought  the  negotiation  with  Fox  to 
a  successful  close  expected  to  see  it  used  at  once  for  the 
purpose  of  peace,  or  at  least  for  a  limitation  of  hostilities. 
The  counsels  of  the  Ministry  were  not,  however,  of  that 
unanimous  character  which  made  any  firm  or  definite  line 
of  policy  easy.  Pitt  and  Temple  had  resigned  on  the 
Spanish  question  in  October.  Of  those  that  remained 
Bute  was  desirous  of  peace.  Newcastle  was,  as  usual, 
only  thinking  how  to  keep  place  and  power  ;  George 
Grenville  was  discontented,  suspecting  possibly  that  the 
lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  to  be  his  for 
long  ;  Charles  Townsend,  offended  at  the  preference  given 
to  Grenville,  was  once  more  looking  towards  Pitt. 
Outside  the  clamour  for  war  continued,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  favourite  of  the  King  and  the  restoration  of  the 
favourite  of  the  people  were  urgently  demanded.  The 
royal  speech  accordingly,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
bore  the  mark  of  the  necessities  of  the  hour,  promising 
a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  the  late  reign,  and  the 
debate  on  the  address  turned  chiefly  in  the  Upper  House 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  his  real  or 
supposed  revelations  to  M.  de  Bussi  during  the  abortive 
negotiations  of  the  year.  Shelburne  alone,  disgusted  at 
the  intrigues  of  Newcastle  and  the  hesitations  of  Bute, 
pronounced  boldly  for  the. withdrawal  of  the  troops  from 
Germany,  to  the  alarm  of  Bute,  and  of  Fox  who  wrote  to 
expostulate  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  I  saw  Lord  Bute.  I  found  him  more  hurt  than  I 
expected  with  what  you  said  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
told  him  what  you  had  said  to  me  the  night  before,  and 
assured  him  that  if  he  imputed  it  to  the  least  decay  of  that 
affection  which  you  bore  him,  and  which  I  thought  as 
great  as  ever  I  saw  from  one  man  to  another,  he  wronged 
you  extremely.  He  seemed  vexed,  more  afflicted  than 

1  Memorandum  on  the  events  of  1762.     Lansdowne  House  MSS. 
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angry,  and  said  it  was  imprudence  that  had  done  him 
mischief;  that  the  foreign  Ministers  as  well  as  others 
did  and  would  think  that  your  sentiments  so  delivered, 
unprovoked  and  uncalled  for,  were  at  least  a  trial,  and 
as  you  two  lived  together  a  trial  made  in  concert  with 
him. 

"  I  thought  and  indeed  understood  from  you  that 
you  would  see  him,  or  you  would  have  heard  this  before. 
Pray  do  see  him  as  soon  as  may  be.  Delay  between  two 
honest  men  does  not  help  reconciliation.1 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  read  any  treatise  upon  honesty.  It  is 
native,  not  taught  honesty  that  I  admire,  of  which  indeed, 
my  dear  Lord,  there  is  more  than  you  at  present  seem  to  me 
to  think  there  is.  A  man  who  follows  his  own  interest, 
if  he  makes  no  undue  sacrifices,  either  private  or  public, 
to  the  worship  of  it,  is  not  dishonest  or  even  dirty.  I 
wish  your  Lordship,  whom  I  love  and  admire,  would  not 
be  so  free  of  thinking  or  calling  them  such.  Whoever 
goes  on  with  what  I  have  left  off — ambition — must  wish 
for  such  supporters,  and  it  would  be  an  additional  curse 
on  that  cursed  trade  to  have  a  constant  bad  opinion 
of  one's  most  useful  friends  and  most  assiduous 
attendants. " 2 

Meanwhile,  the  remarkable  scene  had  taken  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  graphically  described  by  Wai- 
pole,3  when  Barr£  attacked  Pitt  in  language  overstepping 
all  the  bounds  of  decency  and  decorum,  but  with  an 
eloquence  and  force  which  carried  all  before  them.  Wai- 
pole  asserts  that  this  attack  was  directly  promoted  by 
Shelburne,  and  describes  Barr6  as  "  the  bravo  selected  by 
him  to  run  down  Pitt."  It  was  not  unnatural  in  this  in- 
stance to  suppose  that  Barr£,  being  Shelburne's  nominee  at 
Wycombe,  was  inspired  by  him.  So  far,  indeed,  as  his 
sentiments  about  the  war  were  concerned,  Barr£  merely 
uttered  the  same  opinions  as  those  Shelburne  had  previously 

1  Lord  Shelburne's  speech  was  made  on  November  the  6th. 

2  Fox  to  Shelburne,  November  I2th,  December  29th,  1761. 
8  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  i.  120. 
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put  forward  in  another  place,  but,  as  regards  the  extra- 
ordinary ferocity  of  the  attack,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Shelburne  was  a  consenting  party.  "  I  find,"  he  writes  to 
Fox  the  following  day,  "  that  Colonel  Barre's  conduct, 
however  blamed,  meets  with  partizans.  You  will  hear 
what  Lord  Bute  says  of  it."1  Bar  re  himself  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  transaction  : 

"  When  I  came  into  Parliament  Mr.  Pitt,  though  out 
of  office,  possessed  the  House  of  Commons.  Adminis- 
tration had,  it  is  true,  a  great  majority,  but  neither  cordial 
nor  spirited  enough  to  produce  one  single  man  who  would 
step  forth  and  attack  the  insolent  opposer  of  their 
measures.  I  took  upon  myself  the  dangerous  and  in- 
vidious task.  A  few  days  after  I  was  pressed  to  go  to 
Court,  nay,  it  was  urged  as  a  measure.  I  obeyed,  and  there 
was  honoured  with  more  than  common  attention.  I  was 
soon  universally  pointed  at  as  a  most  extraordinary  pro- 
bationer in  parliamentary  business,  but  being  unfortunately 
a  volunteer,  as  such  I  remained  unnoticed  and  unrewarded. 
En  politique  malhabile^  I  had  stipulated  no  terms,  and  of 
course  met  with  that  coldness  which  will  ever  be  shewn 
to  parliamentary  spirit,  unassisted  by  parliamentary  in- 
trigue."2 

Fox,  in  order  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  Shel- 
burne, assured  him  that  "  Lord  Bute  had  no  idea  that 
carrying  on  the  German  war  was  compatible  with  what 
they  had  to  do  besides,"  3  alluding  to  the  war  with  Spain, 
which  had  just  been  declared,  nor  was  Pitt  himself  unaware 
of  the  power  of  the  weapon  which  had  thereby  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Peace  party,  for  he  was  heard  to  say  in 
conversation  "  That  now  was  the  time  ;  if  those  he  had 
left  had  any  spirit,  which  they  had  not,"  said  he,  "  they 
would  send  and  recall  every  man  from  Germany  and  so 
ruin  me — but  there's  no  danger  of  it."  4 

Bedford  alone  "  had  the  spirit,"  and  decided,  on  the 
reassembling  of  Parliament,  though  himself  a  colleague 
of  Bute,  to  move  a  resolution  as  an  amendment  to  the 

1  Shelburne  to  Fox,  December  izth,  1761. 

2  Barre  to  Shelburne,  April  i8th,  1763. 
8  Shelburne  to  Bute,  December  1761.  4  Fox  to  Bute,  January  1762. 
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address.1  "  The  Duke  of  Bedford,"  writes  Fox,2  "  has 
in  form  declared  his  resolution  to  move,  as  soon  as  the 
House  meets,  for  the  recall  of  the  troops  from  Germany. 
Lord  Bute  is  of  the  same  opinion,  but  as  it  should  seem 
not  in  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  firm  on  the 
other  side."  Shelburne  resolved  to  support  Bedford, 
and  informed  Fox  that  such  was  his  intention.  Fox 
replied  in  these  terms  : 

"  I  think  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  motion  will  suit  very 
well  with  the  mode  you  propose  to  debate  in.  What  His 
Grace's  mode  of  debating  it  will  be,  I  neither  know  nor 
can  anybody  direct.  I  fancy  it  will  be  full  and  enter- 
ing into  past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  but  probably  taking 
care  not  to  censure  the  measure  ab  origine  too  much, 
because,  though  your  Lordship  did  not,  His  Grace  did, 
at  times  at  least,  acquiesce  in  it. 

"  The  motion  speaks  of  the  enormous  expense,  im- 
possibility of  having  an  army  equal  to  the  French,  or  of 
carrying  on  the  war  in  Germany  to  any  good  purpose,  of 
the  great  use  the  men  and  money  employed  there  might 
be  to  the  carrying  on  the  wars  we  yet  are  engaged  in,  and 
must  carry  on  with  vigour  against  France  and  Spain  to 
support  publick  credit,  and  to  bring  about  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace. 

"  These  are  not  the  words  exactly,  but  I  think  it 
precisely  the  sense  of  the  question. 

"  The  only  mode  necessary  to  be  settled  among  you, 
I  think  is,  whether  you  will  divide  against  the  previous 
question,  and  that  can't  be  judged  of  quite  well,  but  in 
the  House.  As  to  the  mode  of  debating,  follow  your 
own  ;  it  never  happened  that  three  or  four  speakers  ever 
kept  to  the  same.  And  if  they  agreed  to  do  so,  two  or 
three  of  them  would  speak  the  worse  for  it.  You'll 
speak  very  well,  and  I  am  glad  it  will  not  be  against  this 
Ministry,  and  I'll  come  and  hear  you.  Lady  Caroline  is 

1  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  the  date  of  these  events,  the  idea  of  the  Ministers 
being  a  homogeneous  body  was  as  yet  far  from  established. 

2  Fox  to  Shelburne,  January  8th,  1762. 
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better,  not  well.  You  are  the  first  man  that  ever  went  into 
the  country  on  a  cold  day,  because  he  had  taken  medicines." 

Shelburne  in  this  speech,  his  second  Parliamentary 
effort,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  supporting  public  credit, 
now  grievously  injured  ;  the  sums  which  ought  to  have 
been  spent  in  paying  off  debt  having  been  consumed  in 
military  expenditure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fleet,  on 
which  the  security  of  the  country  mainly  depended,  had 
been  comparatively  neglected.2  The  resolution  carried  to 
a  division,  as  against  the  previous  question,  was  negatived 
by  105  to  1 6,  and  eight  of  the  minority,  Shelburne 
amongst  them,  signed  a  protest  against  the  decision  of 
the  House.  This  speech  and  protest  threw  Bute  into 
a  state  of  despondency  and  alarm.  "Lord  Bute," 
writes  Fox,  "  says  that  Friday  s'nnight  gave  delight  and 
strength  to  his  enemies  at  Court.  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should,  but  it  is  the  real  opinion  of  many  very  impartial 
people."  3  <c  Lord  Shelburne,"  writes  Jenkinson,  strik- 
ing the  first  note  in  a  long  history  of  discord,  <c  is  a  mad 
politician." 4 

"  Lord  Bute,"  writes  Shelburne  in  his  own  defence, "  very 
unnecessarily,  as  well  as  very  imprudently,  was  induced  to 
defend  a  measure  in  which  he  was  in  no  way  concerned, 
and  which  he  was  well  known  to  disapprove.  He  had 
the  conscience,  notwithstanding  what  I  had  declared  the 
first  day,  to  ask  me  first  to  vote  with  government,  and 
then  to  stay  away,  and  to  affect  being  very  much  hurt 
with  my  conduct  afterwards.  The  minority  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  sixteen,5  who  were  all,  however, 
distinguished  the  next  day  at  Court  by  marks  of  the 
King's  personal  displeasure  ;  a  measure  of  a  piece  with  all 
the  rest,  and  which  made  the  King's  resentment  as  cheap 
as  his  favours  had  lately  been  made."  6 

1  Fox  to  Shelburne,  February  4th,  1762.  z  Parliamentary  History,  xv.  1217. 

3  Fox  to  Shelburne,  February  I3th,  1761. 

4  Jenkinson  to  Bute,  February  i4th,  1761. 

6  See  Parliamentary  History,  xv.  1218.  Walpole,  Memoirs,  i.  136,  says  that  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  softened  his  motion  from  a  proposal  of  recalling  the  troops  from 
Germany  into  a  resolution  of  the  ruinous  impracticability  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Had 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  done  this,  it  would  not  have  made  his  motion  less  but  more 
hostile  to  Ministers.  6  Memorandum  on  events  of  1762. 
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Matters  did  not  wear  a  more  promising  aspect  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  Mr.  Bunbury,  who 
had  already  spoken  strongly  against  the  war,  was 
threatening  a  motion  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Germany,  which  it  was  understood  was  to  receive  the 
support  of  Barrel 

Fox  exerted  his  utmost  influence  to  procure  a  recon- 
ciliation and  a  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Bunbury's  motion. 

"  Pushing  it  now,"  he  writes  to  Shelburne,  "  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  certainly  be  imputed  to  you,  and 
all  this  gives  me  great  concern.  Indeed,  my  dear  Lord, 
you  never  judg'd  better  for  yourself  than  in  trying  to 
dissuade.  Lord  Digby,  who  says  little,  hears  a  great 
deal,  and  is  impartial  as  man  can  be,  is  of  the  opinion 
I  wrote  you  this  morning.  Lord  Bute  is  hurt,  many  think 
he  ought  to  be  so.  And  you  push  it,  for  when  you  shall 
have  tryed  ever  so  much  to  dissuade  it,  it  will  be  called 
your  doing.  Lord  Digby  takes  likewise  a  coolness  between 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Bute  into  consideration. 
Mr.  McKenzie  very  friendlily  advised  me  to  speak  lest  I 
should  be  said  to  be  conspiring  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
in  a  measure  so  detrimental  to  Lord  Bute."  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  Fox  was  successful  in  his  efforts, 
as  later  in  the  day  he  was  able  to  write  as  follows  : 

Fox  to  Shelburne. 

February  I3th. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — Mr.  Bunbury  was  here  this  morning, 
and  with  good  nature  and  good  sense,  for  his  friends' 
sake,  not  his  own,  though  I  truly  think  it  is  best  for  him 
too,  consented  to  put  off  his  motion. 

I  immediately  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Bute  : 
"  MY  LORD, — I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  your 
Lordship  that  Mr.  Bunbury  has  laid  aside  his  intended 

1  Fox  to  Shelburne,  February   I3th,   1762.     On  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Bunbury's 
otion  Mr.  Fox  wrote  the  following  epigram  : 

"  A  cock-match  at  Westminster  lately  was  made, 
The  cock-pit  was  crowded,  great  wagers  were  laid  j 
The  people  impatient  heard  at  last  that  the  Fox, 
Had  stole  over  night  both  the  beautiful  cocks." 
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motion.  It  is  still  a  greater  satisfaction  to  me,  that  Lord 
Shelburne  is  the  person  who  has  dissuaded  him.  His 
Lordship,  who  loves  you  sincerely,  is  so  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  acting  as  if  he  did  not,  that  though  he  says 
and  thinks  there  has  not  been  the  least  ground  for  the 
suggestion,  he  cannot  bear  to  give  any  further  room  for 
such  an  insinuation.  I  am,  &c.,  HENRY  Fox." 

This  is  my  letter  to  Lord  Bute,  which  if  I  had  been 
better,  would  have  been  better,  and  I  should  have  said 
"  imputation  "  instead  of  "  appearance."  But  I  think  it 
can  do  no  harm,  will  do  good  I  hope. 

H.  F. 

Meanwhile  the  long-wished-for  peerage  was  about  to 
be  conferred  on  Lady  Caroline  Fox. 


Fox  to  Shelburne. 

February  1762. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — Lord  Bute  said  it  would  be  in  the 
course  of  this  session,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of 
it.  He  thought  the  session  might  end  before  Easter, 
but  I  hear  that  the  necessary  business  will  make  it  last 
beyond  that  period,  so  that  you  see  the  time  is  to 
a  degree  uncertain.  I  have  told  your  Lordship  all  I 
know  of  it,  but  must  not  mention  it  without  a  thousand 
thanks. 

Adieu.  H.  F. 

Fox  to  Bute. 

March  1762. 

MY  LORD, — I  went  to  Lord  Egmont,  who  desires  to 
be  Lord  Lovel  and  Holland,  Baron  of  Enmore,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  which  neither  in  his  Lordship's  opinion 
or  in  mine,  is  any  objection  to  Lady  Caroline  being  Lady 
Holland,  Baroness  of  Holland,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
and  Foxley,  in  the  county  of  Wilts.1  May  I  beg  that 
Lady  Caroline's  warrant  may  be  signed  when  any  of  the 

1  The  creation  did  not  actually  take  place  till  May  6th,  1762. 
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rest  are,  that  she  may  not  lose  that  precedence  which  His 
Majesty  perhaps  intends  should  be  regulated  according 
to  the  present  rank  of  those  to  whom  he  grants  this  great 
favour. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  gratitude, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

H.  Fox. 

"After  the  debate  on  the  address,  the  rest  of  the 
session,"  wrote  Lord  Shelburne  many  years  after,1  "  passed 
without  anything  remarkable  till  the  Vote  of  Credit,  which 
became  the  subject  of  very  material  differences.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  and  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 2  thought  it  necessary  to  ask 
two  millions  on  account  of  the  great  expenses  which  were 
apprehended  from  the  continuance  of  the  German  war, 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  took  for  granted,  and  really 
was  so  personally  engaged  in,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  with  any  degree  of  consistency  to  see  it  tamely  given 
up.  Lord  Bute,  who  was  of  a  different  opinion  with  regard 
to  Germany,  and  who  talked  as  if  he  was  determined  to 
recall  the  troops  or  make  the  peace,  and  was  hard  pushed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  this  (whose  friendship  he  was 
obliged  to  court,  notwithstanding  what  had  passed),  as 
well  as  some  other  of  his  friends  who  were  determined  to 
continue  their  opposition  to  it,  thought  therefore  a  single 
million  sufficient.  Mr.  Grenville,  who  was  intrusted  chiefly 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  other  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  were  strongly  for  asking  only  a  single  million. 
Lord  Bute  alleged  it  to  those  who  were  of  opinion  against 
the  German  war  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intention 
in  that  respect ;  but  as  men  mostly  are  not  without  two 
motives,  and  men  of  his  character  especially,  one  which 
they  tell  the  world  and  at  last  persuade  themselves  is  the 
true  one,  the  other,  which  they  scarce  venture  to  own  to 
their  own  minds,  I  should  imagine  one  of  the  latter  kind 
operated  on  this  occasion,  which  weighed  somewhat  in  the 

1  Memorandum  on  the  events  of  1762.  2  Lord  Harrington. 
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resolution  of  turning  out  the  Duke,  viz.  that  he  panted 
for  the  Treasury. 

"  As  for  Mr.  Grenville,  the  peevishness  of  his  temper 
led  him  to  wish  to  have  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  out.  His 
narrowness  made  him  really  of  opinion  for  the  single 
million,  and  eager  in  it,  and  besides,  he  wished  to  be  higher, 
which  he  might  have  been  before  when  Mr.  Pitt  went  out, 
if  his  timidity  and  confusion  had  not  made  him  prefer  the 
half-measure.  At  first,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  staggered 
with  the  defection  of  his  own  Board,  declared  he  could 
not  brook  the  affront ;  he  was  taken  at  his  word  ;  he  was 
ready  afterwards  to  retract,  notwithstanding  what  he  had 
said,  and  make  every  sort  of  submission,  and  actually 
offered  it  through  Lord  Mansfield,1  but  it  was  all  refused. 
He  might  have  had  a  pension,  but  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  as  was  generally  supposed,  prevailed  on  him 
not  to  accept,  or  at  least  to  decline  asking  it.  Lord  Bute 
was  named  his  successor ;  Mr.  Grenville,  Secretary  of 
State,  for  which  he  was  not  fit,  not  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  which  he  was  at  least  better  qualified  than 
any  other  person  that  was  likely  ;  Lord  Barrington, 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  and  Sir  F.  Dashwood,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  By  this  two  brothers-in-law  became 
Secretaries  of  State 2  together  in  this  critical  moment ; 
neither  of  them  famed  for  integrity  or  for  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs,  or  for  that  sort  of  right-headedness  which 
makes  people  of  superior  understandings  submit  to  be 
convinced  by  those  in  whom  the  world  has  more  confidence. 
On  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  going  out  of  office  Lord 
Hardwicke  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  left  the  Cabinet. 
The  latter  says  he  explained  it  to  the  King,  who  consented 
to  his  keeping  the  Chamberlain's  staff  on  those  terms. 
About  this  time  some  civil  compliments  that  had  passed 
through  the  Sardinian  Ambassador  between  the  two  nations 
in  relation  to  the  Count  d'Estaing,  a  prisoner  sent  from 

1  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  repentance  is  the  general  subject  of  observation.     He 
has  likewise,  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  every  means  possible,  made  advances  towards  a 
reconciliation,  which  has  been  declined  in  the  strongest  manner.     (Shelburne  to  Fox, 
Mny  20th,  1762.) 

2  The  Earl  of  Egremont  was  the  colleague  of  George  Grenville  as  Secretary  of  State. 
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the  East  Indies  to  Europe  under  some  particular  circum- 
stances, gave  rise  to  a  new  negotiation  of  peace,  the  first 
advances  being  made  by  the  Duke  of  Choiseul.  They 
were  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  very  boldly  and 
very  secretly  by  Lord  Bute  without  any  other  person, 
through  the  Count  de  Viri,1  who  was  mediator,  as  the 
other  Sardinian  Ambassador  was  with  M.  de  Choiseul  at 
Paris.2  The  Count  de  Viri  was  really  a  politician,  he 
professed  it,  thought  of  nothing  else ;  was  an  artful, 
assiduous,  observant,  prudent  man  ;  had  the  greatest  spirit 
of  intrigue  that  can  be  conceived  perpetually  working, 
with  a  good  deal  of  experience,  having  been  in  two  re- 
publics before,  Berne  and  Holland  ;  he  had  been  here  for 
five  years,  and  knew  everybody  perfectly,  and  was  well 
with  everybody  :  but  Lord  Bute  and  his  brother  were 
perfectly  known  by  him  in  every  respect  as  to  their  tempers, 
their  views,  and  their  abilities,  and  he  knew,  therefore, 
what  was  for  their  interests  much  better  than  they  did 
themselves.  The  style  this  was  carried  on  in  till  such  time 
as  Lord  Bute  opened  it  to  the  Council  must  do  Lord  Bute 
the  greatest  honour  as  a  Minister.  It  is  not  fair  to 
examine  too  nicely  how  far  accident  on  either  side  helped, 
or  how  far  the  abilities  of  Count  Viri,  or  even  the  very 
failings  of  Lord  Bute's  character  might  have  led  him  thus 
far  in  it,  but  in  affairs  of  this  high  nature  the  event  ought 
to  go  a  great  way,  as  it  would  have  operated  on  the 
judgments  of  most  very  strongly  if  it  had  through  any 
accident  failed.  Happy  that  the  plant  was  strong  in  its 
first  appearance,  else  it  must  have  quickly  drooped,  for 
Lord  Bute's  abilities  were  by  no  means  so  successful  in  the 
arrangements  he  had  made  at  home  as  they  were  in  the 
negociations  he  was  carrying  on  abroad.  The  Council, 
though  now  entirely  composed  of  persons  of  his  creating 
almost,  or  at  least  more  than  preferring,  and  loaded  with 

1  This    secret   negotiation   began    on    November   I7th,   1761,   and   continued   with 
intervals  till  May  22nd,  1763.     There  is  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  in  the  Lansdowne 
House  MSS.,  partly  in  cypher. 

2  M.  le  Bailli  Solar  de  Breille.     Lord  Chesterfield  writes  as  follows  :  "  This  how- 
ever is  certain,  that  in  all  Courts  and  Congresses,  where  there  are  foreign  Ministers, 
those  of  the  King  of  Sardinia   are  generally   the  ablest,  politest   and  les  plus  defies." 
— Letters  (ed.  Bradshaw),  i.  172,  November  i8th,  1748. 
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a  number  of  favours  obtained  of  the  King  through  him, 
yet  whether  it  was  owing  to  his  neglect  of  them  afterwards, 
or  his  not  improving  that  groundwork  of  kindnesses  into 
real  friendship  or  attachment  by  living  with  them  and 
communicating  with  them,  which  he  scarce  did  at  all,  or 
to  the  ill  choice  he  had  made,  this  is  certain  :  that  they 
were  all  separated  into  little  cabals  and  different  ways  of 
thinking  quite  independent  of  him  ;  perpetually  hearkening 
to  each  other's  fears,  which  of  course  left  their  minds  very 
unfit  to  take  measures,  which  though  right  and  necessary, 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  odium  and  the  most  severe  abuse.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford,  however,  whose  rage  for  peace  continued,  and 
whose  opinion  carried  weight  with  it  in  Council  because 
he  was  determined  it  should  do  so,  facilitated  everything 
to  a  great  degree.  Mr.  Grenville  too,  luckily,  was  ill 
some  part  of  the  time. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  as  it  consisted  of  several  real  contra- 
dictions and  more  apparent  ones,  with  no  small  mixture 
of  madness  in  it.1  His  bottom  was  that  of  any  Scotch 
Nobleman,  proud,  aristocratical,  pompous,  imposing,  with 
a  great  deal  of  superficial  knowledge  such  as  is  commonly 
to  be  met  with  in  France  and  Scotland,  chiefly  upon 
matters  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Mines,  Fossils,  a  smatter- 
ing of  Mechanicks,  a  little  Metaphysicks,  and  a  very  false 
taste  in  everything.2  Added  to  this  he  had  a  gloomy  sort 
of  madness  which  had  made  him  affect  living  alone,  parti- 
cularly in  Scotland,  where  he  resided  some  years  in  the 
Isle  of  Bute,  with  as  much  pomp  and  as  much  uncomfort- 
ableness  in  his  little  domestick  circle,  as  if  he  had  been 
King  of  the  Island,  Lady  Bute  a  forlorn  queen,  and  his 
children  slaves  of  a  despotick  tyrant.  He  read  a  great 
deal,  but  it  was  chiefly  out  of  the  way  books  of  Science 

1  This  character  was  written  many  years  after  the  events  to  which  the  chapter 
relates  (probably  in  1803)  which  accounts  for  the  bitterness  of  some  of  the  expressions 
used,  Bute  and  Fox  having  both  long  since  quarrelled  with  Shelburne. 

"  Your  reading,"  Lord  Chesterfield  observes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  son, 
"  should  be  chiefly  historical ;  I  do  not  mean  of  remote,  dark,  and  fabulous  history  of 
fossils,  minerals,  plants,  etc.,  but  I  mean  the  useful,  political,  and  constitutional  history 
of  Europe. "—Letters,  ed.  Bradshaw,  i.  387. 
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and  pompous  Poetry.  Lucan  was  his  favourite  poet 
among  the  ancients,  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  Earl  of  Essex, 
his  favourite  author  and  object  of  imitation.  He  admired 
his  letters,  and  had  them  almost  by  heart.  He  excelled 
most  in  writing,  of  which  he  appeared  to  have  a  great 
habit.  He  was  insolent  and  cowardly,  at  least  the  greatest 
political  coward  I  ever  knew.  He  was  rash  and  timid, 
accustomed  to  ask  advice  of  different  persons,  but  had  not 
sense  and  sagacity  to  distinguish  and  digest,  with  a  per- 
petual apprehension  of  being  governed,  which  made  him, 
when  he  followed  any  advice,  always  add  something  of 
his  own  in  point  of  matter  or  manner,  which  sometimes 
took  away  the  little  good  which  was  in  it  or  changed  the 
whole  nature  of  it.  He  was  always  upon  stilts,  never 
natural  except  now  and  then  upon  the  subject  of  women. 
He  felt  all  the  pleasure  of  power  to  consist  either  in  punish- 
ing or  astonishing.  He  was  ready  to  abandon  his  nearest 
friend  if  attacked,  or  to  throw  any  blame  off  his  own 
shoulders.  He  could  be  pleasant  in  company  when  he 
let,  and  did  not  want  for  some  good  points,  so  much  as 
for  resolution  and  knowledge  of  the  world  to  bring  them 
into  action.  He  excelled  as  far  as  I  could  observe  in 
managing  the  interior  of  a  Court,  and  had  an  abundant 
share  of  art  and  hypocrisy.  This  made  all  the  first  part 
of  his  rble  easy. 

"  He  panted  for  the  Treasury,  having  a  notion  that 
the  King  and  he  understood  it  from  what  they  had  read 
about  revenue  and  funds  while  they  were  at  Kew.  He 
had  likewise  an  idea  of  great  reformations,  which  all  men 
who  read  the  theory  of  things,  and  especially  men  who 
look  up  at  being  Ministers,  and  want  to  remove  and 
lower  those  that  are,  make  a  great  part  of  their  conver- 
sation. He  had  likewise  a  confused  notion  of  rivalling 
the  Due  de  Sully,  all  which  notions  presently  vanished 
when  he  came  to  experience  the  difficulties  of  it,  and  to 
find  that  dealing  with  mankind  was  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary, of  which  he  began  to  find  himself  entirely  incapable." 

Such  being  the  opinion  which  Shelburne  was  gradually 
beginning  to  form  of  the  character  of  the  First  Lord  of 
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the  Treasury,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  not  very 
anxious  to  take  office  with  him,  though  at  the  same  time 
obliged  to  allow  him  to  be  necessary  at  the  moment  :  the 
only  possible  alternative  being  the  Newcastle  Whigs,  with 
or  without  Pitt,  of  which  the  first  meant  the  continuation 
of  the  war,  and  the  second  implied  the  rule  of  an  oligarchy 
of  exclusive  incompetence.  He  accordingly  refused  the 
offers  which  Bute  at  this  time  made  to  him,  though  they 
were  supported  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Fox,  to  whom 
he  explained  his  present  attitude  in  the  following  letter  : 


Shelburne  to  Fox. 

May  2oth,  1762. 

DEAR  SIR, — Lord  Bute  desired  me  to  name  what  I 
wished,  which  I  declined,  declaring  that  emolument  was 
not  my  object,  no  more  than  my  turn  was  to  live  a  mere 
attendant  upon  a  Court ;  in  which  I  could  not  help  differ- 
ing from  Lord  Talbot,  who  is  desirous  to  remain  where 
he  is,  and  never  to  be  of  a  Cabinet  nor  consulted  upon 
business,  but  always  ready  to  act  for  the  personal  service 
of  the  King  or  Lord  Bute.  Men  of  independent  fortune 
should  be  trustees  between  King  and  people,  and  contrive 
to  think  in  whatever  they  do  to  be  occupied  in  actions  of 
service  to  both,  without  being  slaves  to  either.  It  will 
rest  here  I  hope  till  I  see  you.  I  wish  Lady  Holland  joy 
of  your  being  better, — since  I  am  sure  she  will  be  the 
happier  by  it.  The  town  air  is  still  unwholesome,  and 
though  Lord  Bute  wishes  you  to  be  in  town  on  account 
of  politicks,  I  do  not  want  you  to  hurry  on  account  of 
your  health,  till  rain  puts  an  end  to  this  unhealthy  state 
of  the  air. 

Ever  yours, 

SHELBURNE. 

Who,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  can  be  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  ? 

Fox  replied  in  these  terms  : 
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May  23. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — I  shall  be  in  town  a  few  hours 
after  this  letter,  but  I  may  not  see  you  till  you  have  had 
another  opportunity  which,  by  this  letter,  I  do  conjure 
you  not  to  lose.  You'll  say,  what  shall  I  ask  for  ?  Ask 
for  any  place,  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  or  of  the  Treasury 
with  a  promise  of  being  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  at  a  Peace, 
either  at  Augsbourg  or  elsewhere.  This  will  lead  directly 
to  what  I  suppose  you  aim  at  and  perhaps  soon.  You'll 
never  get  it  from  that  Trusteeship  that  you  speak  of; 
nor  to  say  truth  should  you  get  it  till  you  have  got  rid  of 
such,  to  say  no  worse  of  them,  puerile  notions.  I  am  not 
wiser  than  you,  my  Lord,  but  I  am  older.  Don't  think 
you  have  taken  my  advice  if  you  get  the  promise  without 
the  place.  It  is  in  place  that  I  long  to  see  you  ;  and  it  is 
the  place-man,  not  the  independent  Lord,  that  can  do 
his  country  good. 

Tell  me  when  I  see  you  on  Tuesday  that  you  have 
a  place,  no  matter  what,  and  the  promise  above-mentioned. 
Lord  Talbot  may  be  in  the  right.  I  don't  know  him 
enough  to  say  otherwise,  but  he  is  a  great  deal  older  than 
you  are,  and  I  don't  know  that  he  has  such  powers  as 
I  think  I  see  in  you,  if  you  were  once  well  broke  in.  Get 
your  harness  on  immediately. 

I  have  known  Rigby  these  twenty  years.  He  can 
feel  an  obligation,  and  when  obliged  may  be  entirely 
confided  in.  He  has  spirit,  is  ready,  and  will  soon,  if 
I  don't  mistake,  be  the  most  popular  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  am  heartily  glad  for  Lord  Bute's 
sake,  that  he  will  engage  him.  To  serve  Lord  Bute  I 
would  come  to  town  from  the  Land's  End  ;  but  as  it  is, 
I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  this  place,1  which  suits  so  very 
well  both  my  mind  and  body.  I  have  therefore  thoughts 
of  returning,  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  for  four  or  five 
days  to  the  ladies,  who  stay  here  till  they  hear  whether 
I  can  or  no.  To  your  question,  who,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  can  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  suppose 

1  Kingsgate. 
VOL.  I  I 
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Sir  Frederick  Dash  wood.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that  ? 
I  see  none.  If  there  is,  the  Prime  Minister  being  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Grenville  a  Minister  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  were  no  hard  matter  to  find 
expedients  for  the  Exchequer.  I  shall  be  at  the  Pay 
Office  not  at  Holland  House.  Adieu. 

Yours  ever, 

H.  Fox. 

P.S. — Reading  this  letter  over,  I  could  wish  you  dared 
show  it  to  Lord  Bute. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  progressing, 
but  before  the  preliminaries  could  be  signed  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  the  Havannah  was  likely  to  arrive.  It 
was  felt  that  public  opinion  would  not  suffer  this  important 
stronghold  to  be  surrendered  without  an  equivalent ; 
already  the  rumoured  stipulations  of  peace  were  freely 
compared  to  the  "  infamous  stipulations  of  Utrecht,"  the 
constant  object  of  the  denunciations  of  Pitt,  whose  power- 
ful voice  was  certain  to  echo  within  the  walls  of  Parliament 
the  clamour  that  was  rising  without.  Bute  "  was  in  no 
way  concerned  as  to  the  event  of  the  Havannah  influencing 
the  enemy,  but  somewhat  so  as  to  the  effect  it  might  have 
on  the  friends  of  the  Government,  and  looked  on  it  as 
a  want  of  attention  in  the  French,  not  to  foresee  the 
possibility  of  that,"  1  but  he  too  had  his  moments  of  doubt 
and  perplexity.  "Two  things  hung  on  him,  one  as  to 
Spain,  whether  the  affair  of  the  Logwood  would  not  be 
considered  as  a  cession,  and  too  much,  if  the  Havannah 
were  taken  ;  the  other,  as  to  a  cessation  of  arms  in  Ger- 
many, being  apprehensive  that,  if  the  preliminaries  were 
laid  aside  Prince  Ferdinand  might  cry  out  that  he  had 
lost  the  moment ; "  but  Shelburne  urged  him  not  to  allow 
"  any  considerations  connected  with  Germany  to  make 
his  Council  waver  with  regard  to  the  most  desirable 
of  objects,  peace  on  the  present  conditions,"  2  and  while 

1  Shelburne  to  Fox,  August  loth,  1762. 

2  Shelburne  to   Fox,   September    ist.     The   allusion    is  to  the  demolition  of  the 
English  forts  in  Honduras  in  return  for  the  concession  of  the  right  to  cut  logwood. 
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expressing  his  regret  for  his  own  friends  in  that  country, 
he  continued  "  to  represent  to  the  Prime  Minister  every 
time  he  saw  him,  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost 
either  in  signing  the  peace  or  in  assuring  himself  of  a 
competent  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  support 
him." l  Bute  was  also  much  perplexed  as  to  the  best 
method  of  bringing  the  peace  before  Parliament,  whether 
to  lay  the  preliminaries  before  it  though  not  confirmed 
by  a  Treaty,  or  wait  for  the  confirmation,2  a  difficult 
question  involving  a  discussion  of  the  Treaty-making 
power  in  the  country,  as  to  which  much  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed  at  all  times.8 

On  this  and  other  questions  connected  with  the  peace 
Shelburne  was  not  only  consulted  by  Bute,  but  was  the 
person  through  whom  the  latter  corresponded  with  Fox, 
then  in  his  retreat  on  the  sea  coast.  The  recent  death 
of  Lord  Melcombe  had  just  made  a  great  addition  to 
his  already  enormous  fortune,  for  in  1757  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  as  already  seen,  had  induced  the  King  to 
acknowledge  Fox's  claims  to  a  recognition  of  his  services, 
by  the  grant  of  a  reversion  to  him  and  two  of  his  children 
successively  of  a  sinecure,  the  Writership  of  the  Tallies 
and  the  Clerkship  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  contingent 
on  the  death  of  the  actual  holder  Bubb  Dodington,  who 
had  since  become  Lord  Melcombe.  The  two  following 

1  Shelburne  to  Bute,  August  3Oth. 

2  Shelburne  to  Fox,  September  ist ;  September  i8th. 

a  Compare  Pitt's  speech,  November  gth,  1762,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  Hansard, 
ccix.,  February  I4th,  1873.  Fox,  writing  to  Bute  on  October  4th,  says,  "  I  should  be  glad 
in  this  ugly  situation  to  have  the  sense  of  Parliament,  not  for  security,  but  to  remove 
difficulties.  The  objection  of  its  letting  down  Government  is  obviated  by  its  having 
been  done  before,  and  in  times  when  prerogative  was  carried  high,  and  it  would  obviate 
the  great  difficulty,  because  the  greatest  coward  would  sign  what  the  Parliament 
authorized  without  considering  that  he  was  not  secured  by  it.  But  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  seeing  the  precedent,  I  cannot  imagine  how  the  sense  of  Parliament  can  be 
taken  5  and  by  taking  it  you  subject  yourself  to  as  many  questions  as  there  are  articles 
in  the  preliminaries,  and  if  any  one  question  is  carried  or  not  defeated  by  a  great 
majority  the  whole  is  marred,  unless  France  and  Spain,  who  I  believe  will  not  like  to 
see  their  offer  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  sub  spe  rati.  will  go  farther  and 
submit  to  our  alterations  of  it.  How  difficult  will  it  be  to  keep  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  men  upon  the  whole,  through  so  many  questions  on  particular  articles? 
Friends,  I  should  fear,  would  leave  us  on  some.  From  the  nature  of  opposition  none 
from  the  other  side  would  come  to  us  on  any  j  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  have  no  idea  of 
a  House  of  Commons  turned  into  a  Council  of  State.  What  then  is  my  opinion  ?  I 
told  you  I  could  give  none." 
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letters    addressed    to    Shelburne    depict    the    hermit    of 
Kingsgate  as  drawn  by  himself : 


Fox  to  Shelburne. 

August  1 6th. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — I  won't  thank  you  for  the  Honour 
of  your  Letter,  but  for  what  I  value  much  more,  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  finding  myself  remember'd  by 
you  in  a  place  where  I  am  delightfully  forgetting  myself 
and  thought  myself  forgot  by  everybody.  Lady  Holland 
thanks  you,  and  says  it  is  indeed  very  pleasant  in  this 
quiet  unmolested  place,  to  think  of  the  hurry  and  crowds 
she  is  not  in.  But  so  very  many  love  a  crowd,  that  she 
says  you  must  impute  to  that  alone,  and  not  to  adulation 
that  you  see  so  many  at  Court  on  every  occasion.  I  fancy 
she  is  in  the  right.  Charles  has  not  yet  found  out  what 
you  want  him  to  show  me  in  Rousseau.  For  my  own 
part,  sea  air  gives  me  Appetite,  Sleep,  and  Spirits  ;  I  am 
very  happy,  and  continually  amused,  and  with  trifles  that 
can  lead  to  nothing  sad  and  serious.  Forty  years  hence 
may  your  Lordship  be  even  as  I  now  am.  I  have  given 
the  precedence,  as  indeed  I  do  the  preference,  to  domestic 
affairs. 

I  don't  know  when  you  saw  Lord  Bute,  but  should  it 
have  been  the  I4th  ;  I  fear  his  Lordship  must  have  been 
mistaken  (though  so  sure)  that  a  Messenger  would  come 
that  night — I  hope  he  is  not  in  his  other  certainty,  of 
Peace.  And  yet,  as  far  as  it  turns  on  Monsieur  de 
Grimaldi,  what  hopes  are  there  from  one  who  is  an  utter 
enemy  to  peace  and  to  Choiseul?  Are  you  so  sure  of 
Havannah  ?  I  am  glad  if  you  are,  but  I  grieve  to  hear  of 
difficultys  that  may  arise  from  friends.  These  are  not 
only  the  most  grating,  but  the  most  fatal,  too,  of  all  diffi- 
cultys ;  upon  the  whole  I  fear  there  must  be  an  answer, 
and  a  good  one  from  Spain  to  France  before  France  will 
send  one  to  England  that  will  be  satisfactory.  However 
the  firmer  and  the  more  sanguine  Lord  Bute  is,  the  better. 
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I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  see  his  enemys  so 
sanguine,  as  I  own  they  were  when  I  left  town,  if  I  did  not 
believe  there  was  very  little  foundation  for  their  being  so. 
However,  so  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  it,  that  if 
you  please,  you  may  advise  Lord  Bute  from  me  to  make 
sure  of  as  many  individuals  as  may  be  engaged  between 
this  and  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
many  may  be  more  easily  engaged  than  they  can  be  after 
it  is  met. 

If  there  is  firmness  and  courage  without  contempt  of 
danger,  things  will  go  on  very  well ;  but  then  I  depend 
on  a  firmness  that  may  fix  those  enemys,  his  friends. 

Ever  yours, 

H.  Fox. 


Fox  to  Shelburne. 

September  4th. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — I  wished  your  Lordship  a  place 
because  I  wished  to  see  you  fixed,  and  no  more  exposed 
to  those  gusts  which  youth  and  spirit  and  a  noble  mind, 
are  so  apt  to  be  carry'd  out  of  the  way  by.  But  now  the 
storm  is  raised,  the  violence  with  which  it  is  directed  at 
Lord  Bute,  will,  if  I  know  your  Lordship,  fix  you  most 
thoroughly.  And  you  so  little  want,  and  so  little  like 
those  agrtments  of  a  place  which  are  so  tempting  to  most 
other  people,  that  I  can  be  content  now  to  see  you  wait 
till  your  first  may  be  a  very  great  employment,  to  which 
a  steady  course  (as  yours  will  now  be)  cannot  fail  to  bring 
you.  I  was  very  glad  to  be  so  kindly  remembered  by 
your  Lordship,  but  I  must  have  expressed  my  thoughts 
very  ill  if  I  conveyed  to  your  Lordship  (what  Mr.  Selwyn 
understood  from  you)  that  I  complained  that  my  friends 
had  forgot  me.  Indeed  I  have  no  reason  for  such  com- 
plaint. He  assures  me  my  enemies  don't  forget  me  either. 
I  could  wish  they  would,  but  I  wish  it  with  so  little  anxiety, 
that  if  they  knew  how  small  a  diminution  they  make  of 
my  happiness  at  Kingsgate,  they  would  not  give  them- 
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selves  the  trouble  they  do.  Your  letter  of  September  ist, 
surprises  me  a  little  by  the  " If  the  Preliminary s  succeed" 
which  is  more  than  once  repeated  ;  because  I  don't  see  a 
possibility  of  receding  were  we  inclined  to  it.  You  do 
not  say  what  the  affair  of  the  logwood  is,  so  I  can  make 
no  judgment  of  it.  If  it  is  only  an  immediate  cession  of 
these  settlements,  which  we  have  no  sort  or  pretence  of 
right  to,  I  think  it  to  our  honour. 

A  cessation  of  arms,  if  the  preliminarys  are  as  fixed  as 
I  imagined,  cannot  be  a  question.  If  indeed  we  are  only 
treating  with  a  probability  of  being  forced  to  declare  off 
and  continue  the  war,  it  is  another  question  and  what  I 
am  no  judge  of.  But  upon  the  whole  it  is  easy,  even  at 
this  distance,  to  see  that  no  terms  of  Peace  would  either 
lessen  or  increase  the  clamour.  It  is  aimed  at  Lord  Bute, 
not  at  his  measures,  and  which  is  shameful,  many  who 
approve  the  Peace  will  join  in  opposing  it  as  a  means  of 
destroying  him.  But  I  hope  every  step  will  be  taken  and 
endeavour  used  to  weather  this  storm  :  it  will  be  weathered 
and  halcyon  days  succeed,  that  is  such  halcyon  days  as 
Ministers  can  have. 

Ever  yours, 

H.  Fox. 

The  capture  of  the  Havannah  was  known  in  England 
by  the  end  of  September.1  The  Spaniards,  before  the 
news  arrived,  had  been  delaying  the  signature  of  the  preli- 
minaries, under  which  they  were  required  to  concede  all 
the  three  points  which  they  had  used  as  their  pretext  for 
declaring  war,  viz.  the  legality  of  the  captures  made  by 
English  cruisers,  the  right  of  the  English  logwood  cutters 
in  Honduras,  and  those  of  the  Spanish  fishermen  off  New- 
foundland. Grimaldi  was  now  as  anxious  as  he  had  pre- 
viously been  unwilling  to  sign,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  English  Ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Bute,  were 
unanimously  in  favour  of  asking  a  territorial  equivalent 
for  the  retrocession  of  the  Havannah.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Bedford,  who  had  gone  as  Plenipotentiary  to  Paris, 

1  Egremont  to  Bedford,  September  zgth,  1762. 
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declared  that  this  demand  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole 
negotiation.1  The  fear  of  Pitt  was  ever  present  in  the 
English  Cabinet,  and  the  cession  of  Florida  or  Porto 
Rico  was  accordingly  insisted  upon,  and  the  former 
obtained  without  the  difficulties  anticipated  by  Bedford. 
In  America,  France  ceded  to  England  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton, 
everything  in  fact  for  which  she  had  contended  in 
the  last  war,  only  retaining  some  very  strictly  limited 
rights  of  fishery  off  Newfoundland  and  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

In  the  East  Indies,  France  only  recovered  the  posses- 
sions she  had  had  on  the  ist  January,  1749.  In  the  West 
Indies,  England  retained  Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Grenada,  and,  in  Africa,  Senegal.  In  Europe  the 
works  of  Dunkirk  were  to  be  again  demolished  ;  Belleisle 
was  given  up  by  England  in  exchange  for  Minorca,  while 
both  England  and  France  withdrew  from  the  German 
war,  and  the  French  restored  the  German  territories  of 
the  English  King  as  well  as  those  of  Hesse,  Cleves,  and 
Gueldres.  Such  were  the  preliminaries  of  peace  which 
Granville,  the  greatest  authority  on  foreign  politics  in 
England,  pronounced  on  his  death-bed  to  be  "glorious 
and  most  honourable," 2  though  if  Bute  had  had  his  way 
some  important  advantages  would  have  been  lost.  Nor 
was  the  Treaty  that  betrayal  of  Prussia  which  it  is  some- 
times represented  to  have  been,  for  the  withdrawal  of 
France  from  Germany  more  than  compensated  that  of 
England.  Prussia  besides  was  no  longer  at  the  time  the 
victim  of  the  great  coalition,  Russia  and  Sweden  having 
already  made  peace  with  her  during  the  year. 

But  though  thus  far  successful,  Bute  was  aware  that  he 
was  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  task.  The  preliminaries 
were  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  better  able  than 
Grenville  to  defend  them  against  the  attacks  to  which  they 
were  sure  to  be  exposed.  Bute  hoping  to  induce  Fox  to 

1  Bedford  to  Egremont,  October  nth,  1762.     Egremont  to  Bedford,  October  26th, 
1762. 

2  See  the  passage  in  the  Preface  to  the  Essay  on  Homer  by  Mr.  Wood. 
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undertake  the  ungrateful  task,  once  more  commissioned 
Shelburne  to  negotiate  on  his  behalf,  holding  out  a  peerage 
as  the  reward  which  Fox  was  to  receive  for  his  services. 
The  negotiation  was  at  once  entered  on,  and  Shelburne, 
before  the  close  of  the  month,  wrote  to  Bute  "  that  every 
step  possible  was  taken  to  prepossess  Fox  in  favour  of 
what  was  proposed,  and  that  he  did  not  think  he  could 
refuse  taking  on  him  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons."  l 
At  the  same  moment  that  Bute  was  looking  for  a  leader, 
he  had  also  to  find  a  new  Secretary  of  State,  for  Grenville 
had  resigned  the  seals  in  consequence  of  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  existed  between  himself  and  his  chief  on 
the  subject  of  the  peace.2  The  seals  were  in  consequence 
offered  to  Fox  with  the  lead  of  the  House.  After  con- 
sidering these  offers  Fox  embodied  his  own  opinion  on 
them  in  a  memorandum  which  he  sent  to  Shelburne 
through  Calcraft,  running  in  these  terms  : 

"Secretary  of  State  I  cannot  be  ;  it  would  be  adding 
much  other  business  to  what  without  it  I  can  hardly  go 
through. 

"  Let  Lord  Bute  divest  himself  of  any  idea  that 
I  am  thinking  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  wishes 
in  what  I  propose.  I  shall  never  mention  it  again. 
I  would  no  more  have  the  King  bend  the  knee  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  than  to  any  other  man, 
and  to  save  him  from  such  disgrace,  I  would  under- 
take anything  that  I  could  go  through  with ;  and 
He  may  command  me  in  what  there  is  a  possibility 
of  my  doing. 

"To  undertake  and  fail  would  be  making  His 
Majesty's  disgrace  sure.  Mine,  upon  my  word,  I  do 
not  think  of.  I  will  make  two  suppositions  :  suppose 
the  Seals  given  to  Charles  Townshend,  a  Peace  made, 
to  be  defended  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  in  the  next 
place,  suppose  if  friends  as  well  as  foes  are  drunk  with 

1  Shelburne  to  Bute,  September  1762. 

2  From  a  letter  of  Calcraft  to  Shelburne,  it  would  seem  as  if  Grenville  had   been 
threatened  by  Bute  with  the  loss  of  his  place  for  not  voting  in  the  Cabinet  for  giving  up 
the  Havannah  without  an  equivalent,  and  had  resigned  in  consequence  j  but  the  language 
is  obscure.     October  23rd,  1762. 
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success,  or  stunned  with  clamour,  and  this  peace  will 
not  go  down,  the  German  Troops  should  be  recalled 
immediately  and  War  continued  against  Spain  and  France, 
and  Portugal  defended,  till  we  grow  wiser. 

"  These  suppositions  spring  from  my  opinion  that 
Lord  Bute  should  not  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
I  am  clear  that  a  notion  of  Lord  Bute's  meeting  in  any 
way  with  him  will  weaken  Lord  Bute,  and  treating  with 
him  will  end  in  nothing  else,  for  he  will  be  intractable. 

"  Short  of  being  Secretary  of  State,  I  am,  for  the 
necessary  time,  at  His  Majesty's  Service.  But  let  it  be 
well  considered  before  I  am  called  upon  to  try  what, 
if  it  fails,  will  do  His  Majesty  great  harm.  I  will  risk 
a  great  deal  indeed  to  have  the  honour  of  doing  him 
any  good." 

A  few  days  after  sending  the  above  paper,  Fox  wrote 
to  Shelburne  : 

"You'll  look  on  the  confused  Paper  I  sent  you  by 
Calcraft,  I  hope  not  as  an  answer  or  to  be  shewn  as  such, 
but  for  your  Lordship  to  think  upon,  and  to  talk  out 
of,  if  you  think  fit.  It  was  as  this  is,  pouring  out  the 
thoughts,  as  they  arise,  of  a  mind  very  anxious  about 
the  cruel  situation  the  King  is  in,  the  dangers  that  press 
upon  the  country,  and  the  small  hope  there  is  from  the 
means  proposed  to  extricate  both.  I  have  all  your  Lord- 
ship's feelings ;  I  vow  to  God  I  do  not,  I  will  not  consider 
myself,  or  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  further  than  to 
grieve  that  I  knew  him  so  little.  My  disposition  is  what 
you  would  wish  it,  but  my  opinion  is  very  different  ;  and 
what  I  said  in  my  last  and  am  going  to  say  in  this,  ought 
to  be  well  considered.  Can  I  do  any  good,  may  I  not  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm  ?  And  if  the  experiment  fails,  the 
King  is  lost,  and  what  a  King !  Indeed,  my  Lord,  it 
ought  to  be  well  weigh'd  and  examined  over  and  over 
again  before  His  Honour  is  trusted  to  so  weak,  however 
willing,  a  support.  I  think,  and  am  not  singular  in  thinking, 
that  you  will  not  get  one  vote  more  than  you  have  already 
by  my  change  of  situation.  Everybody  I  can  think  of 
influencing,  you  have  already.  My  abilities,  which  you 
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are  pleased  to  reckon  upon,  will  be  no  greater  than  they 
are.  And  though  you  thought  it  paradoxical,  I  still  think 
it  true  that  abilities  will  not  signify  much.  The  additional 
load  of  unpopularity  I  shall  bring  to  Lord  Bute  will  more 
than  overbalance  them,  and  the  more  conspicuous  I  am 
made,  the  less  use  it  may  be  I  shall  be  of. 

"  I  expect  a  return  to  my  express  sent  my  brother, 
to-morrow.  I  expect  to  see  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
my  conversation  with  him  shall  remove  all  doubts,  if  there 
are  still  any,  of  my  being  warp'd  up  to  his  opinion.  And 
till  Monday  therefore,  I  cannot  wait  on  Lord  Bute,  who  I 
hope  will  in  the  meantime  take  into  consideration  what 
you  shall  please  to  tell  him  out  of  these  two  papers. 

"  Does  not  your  Lordship  begin  to  fear  that  there 
are  but  few  left  of  any  sort,  of  our  friends  even,  who  are 
for  this  peace  ?  I  own  I  do."  x 

The  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  took 
place  on  October  nth.  The  Duke  proposed  that  Bute, 
after  having  received  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  royal 
favour  in  the  shape  of  rank  and  titles,  should  then  retire 
from  the  Treasury  in  favour  of  Fox.  This  proposal  Fox 
—much  to  his  credit — refused  to  entertain,  and  the  con- 
nection between  him  and  Cumberland  was  in  consequence 
finally  severed.  In  his  perplexity  he  then  applied  for 
advice  to  his  friend  Mr.  Nicholl,2  who  strongly  urged 
him  to  take  the  seals  as  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  a 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  Fox  remaining  unconvinced,  Mr.  Nicholl 
returned  to  the  charge.  "My  heart,"  he  said,3  "is  so 
anxious  for  the  success  of  what  you  are  on  the  brink  of 
sacrificing,  your  ease,  quiet,  credit,  and  health  to  effect, 
that  I  persuade  myself  you  will  pardon  though  you  should 

1  Fox  to  Shelburne,  October  loth. 

2  Mr.  Nicholl  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  letters   of  Horace  Walpole,  whose 
intimate  friend  he  was.      Correspondence,  v.  416,  448,  463,  467.      His  son  is  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  following  passage  :   "  I  was  excessively  amused  on  Tuesday  night.     There 
was  a  play  at  Holland  House  acted  by  children — not  all  children,  for  Lady  Sarah  Lennox 
and  Lady  Susan  Strangways  played  the  women.     It  was  '  Jane  Shore.'     Mr.  Price — Lord 
Harrington's  nephew — was  Gloster  and  acted  better  than  three  parts  of  the  comedians. 
Charles  Fox,  Hastings,  a  little  Nicholl,  who  spoke  well,  Belmour,  &c." 

3  From   a   copy  at  Lansdowne   House   where   the   letter   is  wrongly  attributed   to 
Colonel  Barre.     The  original  is  at  Holland  House. 
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not  agree  with  me  in  what  I  presume  once  again  just  to 
mention  before  you  take  your  final  determination. 

"  You  are  called  upon  to  carry  a  point  of  the  greatest 
moment  that  can  be  to  the  nation  and  to  the  King  ;  what 
it  is  thought  cannot  be  done,  but  in  a  way  that  would  be 
a  disgrace  to  His  Majesty,  unless  you  avowedly  under- 
take it. 

u  To  induce  you  to  do  it,  Lord  Shelburne,  Mr.  Rigby, 
Calcraft,  and  others  of  your  friends  say  that  you  have  only 
to  set  up  the  standard  and  lead  the  way,  the  troops  will 
follow  ;  that  the  general  good  opinion  of  men  is  with 
you,  that  they  will  then  believe  there  is  something  solid 
and  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  the  Administration  will  be 
steady  and  permanent.  In  all  which  I  most  perfectly 
agree  with  them,  but  I  fear  I  differ  from  them  and  you 
too,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  your  operations. 

"  The  effect  expected  from  your  appearance  in  this 
matter  is  to  be  the  consequence  of,  or  founded  upon,  the 
general  opinion  and  the  idea  men  have  form'd  of  your 
character.  It  may  then  be  worth  while  for  a  moment  to 
examine  that  idea,  and  discover  distinctly  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  that  when  you  stand  forth  you  may 
be  seen,  if  possible,  in  that  light,  that  precise  point  of 
view,  these  minds  have  placed  you  in,  that  the  original 
may  be  as  like  the  picture  as  may  be. 

.  "  *  Mr.  Fox  then,'  say  they,  '  is  tried  and  experienced 
in  Administration  ;  he  knows  well  what  to  do,  and  we 
know  he  has  abilities  to  do  it,  he  is  open,  plain,  and 
honest — we  can  trust  him,  he  is  decisive  and  steady,  and 
will  put  an  end  to  the  wretched  fluctuation  of  Men  and 
Measures,  that  has  so  long  distracted  all  things.' 

"  Here  Lord  Shelburne,  &c.,  end.  But  if  I  mistake 
not  much,  the  idea  the  world  have  of  you  is  not  here 
complete  ;  something  more  is  wanting  to  come  up  to  that 
Picture  of  Mr.  Fox  men  have  in  their  mind's  eye  when 
they  hold  this  language  of  him.  The  place  (from  whence 
they  suppose  him  to  be  able  to  exert  to  the  utmost  his 
known  and  approved  qualities)  is  ever  connected  with  it. 

"  The    irresolution    and    weakness    of    these    times, 
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lamented  by  all  good  and  honest  men,  decryed  by  good 
and  bad,  are  by  all  constantly  compared  to  those  of 
more  order  and  steadiness,  when  measures  and  men  were 
more  solid  and  permanent.  In  this  discourse  their 
thoughts  are  naturally  carried  back  to  that  time  all 
remember  when  Sir  R.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pelham  were 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Minister  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  here,  if  I 
am  not  deceived,  the  world  see  Mr.  Fox  when  they  look 
up  to  him. 

"  Here  every  difficulty  would  vanish.  The  greatest 
impediment,  that  natural  radical  prejudice  against  the 
man,  that  virulent  sore  that  taints  and  discolours  all  his 
measures  would  be  covered  over, — the  trifling  objection 
to  the  Pay  Office,  and  every  other  removed.,  Here  I  am 
convinced  (could  it  be)  Mr.  Fox  would  infallibly  carry 
this  and  every  other  point.  But  in  the  middle  way 
proposed,  which  I  fear  may  be  looked  on  when  known 
as  but  an  Half- Measure,  my  poor  weak  judgment  is  in 
some  doubt  of  the  event. 

"  Where  this  shoe  would  pinch  was  you  to  try  to  put 
your  foot  into  it  I  can  imagine,  and  would  say  a  great  deal 
too,  but  that  I  think  you  will  again  say  '  That  is  not  the 
question  put  to  me — nor  would  I  go  to  the  Treasury  were 
it  offered.'  If  so  I  have  done.  You  know  infinitely  best. 
I  can  never  think  that  right  you  do  not.  Let  my  affection 
for  you  and  solicitude  for  your  interest  plead  my  excuse 
for  troubling  you  with  what  I  could  never  have  excused 
myself,  if  I  had  not  done  it." 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Fox's  reply  to  the  proposition  of 
his  friend  that  he  should  insist  on  taking  the  Treasury, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  Shelburne  : 

Shelburne  to  Fox. 

Hill  Street,  Monday  Night,  October  1762. 
DEAR  SIR, — Lord  Bute  very  much  admires  even  my 
account  of  your  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  is  much  satisfied  with  it. 
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I  mentioned  Mr.  Nicholl's  letter,  &c.,  as  follows  : — 
That  I  conceived  what  had  passed  very  thoroughly  con- 
vinced him,  not  only  of  your  desire,  to  have  done  soon, 
but  your  wishes  to  do  it  immediately,  if  it  were  possible  ; 
that  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  I  thought  it  must  be  agreeable 
to  him  to  hear  everybody's  sentiments  ;  that  I  conceived 
the  Treasury  a  political  wife,  which  every  man  should 
determine  about  himself,  and  a  matter  upon  which  it 
became  not  a  friend  even  to  advise,  nor  give  his  sentiments 
except  upon  a  footing  of  confidence,  which  I  took  the 
liberty  to  do,  with  a  view  to  discharge  my  mind  of  every- 
thing that  occurred  to  it,  for  his  or  the  King's  interest  ; 
that  I  looked  upon  it  as  his  duty  to  look  on  modesty  with 
regard  to  himself  as  out  of  the  question,  for  whoever 
looked  now  upon  anything  relating  to  him  and  his  honour, 
as  distinct  or  separate  from  the  King's  interest,  must  be 
led,  to  say  no  worse,  to  form  a  very  wrong  judgment, 
upon  the  present  or  future  state  of  things.  With  this 
view,  I  communicated  to  him  what  occurred  to  myself, 
and  likewise  Mr.  NichoH's  letter.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  the  latter,  and  praised  it  much,  and  desired  me  to 
leave  it  with  him  till  to-morrow. 

He  asked  what  you  yourself  thought ;  I  made  him 
the  answer  you  made  to  Mr.  Nicholl,  that  you  had 
never  looked  upon  it  as  the  thing  in  question,  or  to  be 
considered  of. 

You  must  never  expect  that  I  shall  tell  you  how  much 
I  admire  your  very  handsome  conduct  both  with  regard 
to  the  King  and  the  State  ;  I  reserve  that  to  tell  Lady 
Holland  when  you  are  taken  up  with  other  business,  but 
you  must  give  me  leave  for  once,  not  as  a  private  man 
only,  but  as  a  subject  of  His  Majesty,  and  a  free  voter  of 
Great  Britain,  to  sign  myself, 

Yours,  most  obliged, 

SHELBURNE. 

P. S. — He  is  obliged  to  stay  in  town  to-morrow  about 
other  business,  and  desired  me  to  tell  you  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  you  about  twelve,  if  it  suited,  in  Audley  Street. 
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Two  days  after  Fox  replied  :  l 

"  I  will  be  at  twelve  in  Audley  Street,  and  wherever 
I  am  desired  to  be  from  this  day  forward.  The  part  is 
taken,  you  shall  hear  no  more  of  fears  ;  I  shall  not  deceive 
you,  but  nobody  else  shall  see  that  I  am  not  fond  of  my 
situation.  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  please  my  superiors  ;  it 
is  a  chance  as  to  others  (particularly  Tories)  but  the  dye 
is  thrown  and  I  will  stand  the  hazard  as  if  I  had  thrown 
it  myself." 

Thus  was  the  negotiation  ended,  and  Fox  accepted 
the  lead  of  the  House,  practically  as  Minister  sans  porte- 
feuille.  Bute  expressed  his  own  satisfaction  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  : 

Bute  to  Shelburne. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — I  return  the  enclosed2  after  having 
thoroughly  weighed  the  contents  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  that  corresponds 
with  it.  I  have  considered  the  idea  in  one  point  of  light 
only,  the  same  that  struck  me  when  I  placed  it  before 
your  Lordship  ;  for  as  to  the  additional  thoughts  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  tides,  &c.,  had  I  ever  been  weak 
enough  to  ambition  such  trifles,  all  that  the  Crown  could 
possibly  bestow  has  been  most  certainly  within  my  grasp 
ever  since  the  King's  accession.  The  only  question  then 
that  occurred  with  me  was,  how  far  this  (or  any  other) 
alteration  in  the  plan  proposed,  could  have  more  effectu- 
ally supported  the  King's  Honour,  facilitated  his  measures, 
and  produced  the  Peace,  for  to  the  accomplishments  of 
these  great  points  every  pulse  beats,  and  every  wish  of  my 
soul  turns,  holding  the  sacrifice  of  myself  as  nothing  if  it 
procures  any  real  advantage  to  my  country,  and  to  him, 
who  is  at  once  my  King,  my  Master,  and  my  Friend. 
.  Upon  the  most  thorough  and  most  disinterested  examina- 
tion therefore  of  this  delicate  point  I  am  satisfied  that  any 
deviation  from  the  plan  proposed,  will  prove  destructive 

1  Fox  to  Shelburne,  October  izth,  1762. 
2  Mr.  Nicholl's  letter. 
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to  some  of  the  purposes  mentioned,  detrimental  to  all, 
carrying  with  it  an  appearance  of  fear  and  timidity  foreign 
to  my  heart  and  most  inconsistent  with  my  situation. 
No,  my  dear  Lord,  if  the  storm  thickens  and  danger 
menaces,  let  me  stand  foremost  in  the  ranks,  I  claim  the 
post  of  honour,  and  will  now  for  the  first  time  fling  away 
the  scabbard.  Next  to  my  little  experience  of  business 
my  unwillingness  to  punish  has  been  no  little  drawback  to 
me  as  Minister  ;  I  know  it ;  I  know  the  constructions 
put  upon  my  conduct ;  few,  very  few,  indeed  judge  of  me 
as  I  am,  and  even  my  noble  Friend  may  sometimes  have 
imputed  actions  to  my  timidity  which  spring  from  motives 
of  a  more  generous  nature  :  but  now  the  King's  situation, 
the  perilous  condition  of  the  country,  the  insolence  of 
faction,  demand  a  rougher  rein  and  I  have  taken  my  part. 
The  more  I  reflect  on  Mr.  Fox's  conduct  at  this  crisis,  the 
more  I  admire  the  noble  and  generous  manner  in  which 
he  quits  retirement  and  security  to  stand  with  me  the 
brunt  of  popular  clamour,  in  supporting  the  best  of 
Princes  against  the  most  ungenerous,  the  most  ungrateful 
set  of  men  this  country  ever  produced. 

I  am, 
Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

BUTE. 

When  Mr.  Fox  accepted  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons  he  at  first  believed  that  he  would  have  to  sur- 
render the  Pay  Office,  not  imagining  that  public  opinion 
would  allow  him  to  keep  a  position  of  great  emolument  while 
performing  a  task  which  it  was  practically  as  well  known 
to  others  as  to  himself,  was  to  be  otherwise  rewarded, 
especially  when  he  was  about  to  enter,  as  all  the  political 
world  well  knew,  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  large  income 
of  the  Irish  sinecure,  which  amounted  to  ^1600  a  year.1 
There  was  a  well-known  precedent  pointing  out  what 
was  right.  Horatio,  the  first  Lord  Walpole,  had  been 
appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of  Teller  of  the  Exchequer 

1  Thorn's  Irish  Tracts  and  Treatise,  ii.  241.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Irish  sinecure 
was  never  expressly  mentioned  in  the  negotiations,  and  Fox  took  full  advantage  of  this. 
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in  1741  ;  but  he  had  to  resign  the  equally  lucrative  office 
of  Cofferer  of  the  Household,  which  he  held  at  the  time. 
Henry  Fox,  however,  thinking  on  subsequent  considera- 
tion that  he  was  able  to  recognize  an  ebb  in  the  current 
of  his  own  unpopularity,  determined  to  remain  where  he 
was,  as  will  be  seen  from  two  letters  which  he  addressed 
to  Mr.  Nicholl. 

October  i8th,  1762. 

DEAR  SIR, — Mrs.  Nicholl  very  kindly  wants  you  not 
to  think,  and  if  I  believed  your  very  great  kindness  to  me 
would  suffer  you  to  be  thought  less  just  now,  I  would  not 
put  you  in  mind  of  me.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  your 
advice  and  that  there  is  great  likelyhood  of  my  following 
it.  Think  then  of  arrangements  ;  with  regard  to  those  I 
leave  in  the  office,  with  regard  to  who  should  succeed  me, 
whether  one  or  two  joint  paymasters,  and  who  ;  and  with 
regard  to  my  affairs  and  my  friends  in  the  office  as  they 
may  be  affected  by  them.  The  result  of  these  thoughts  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  know  when  you  return  ; 
for  I  shall  not  have  determined  till  I  see  you  or  deliberated 
with  anybody  upon  it  till  I  see  you.  Adieu. 

Yours  ever, 

H.  Fox. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  letter. 
When  I  wrote  mine  I  thought  the  step  very  proper  to  be 
taken  and  saw  it  in  a  light  in  which  its  propriety  appeared 
to  me  greater  than  it  appears  now.  I  likewise  thought  of 
Legge  and  believed  (though  for  some  reasons  which  you 
don't  mention,  and  not  for  all  those  you  do)  he  would 
have  had  the  offer  of  it.  But  now  I  have  great  doubts 
about  making  the  vacancy.  Instead  of  what  I  expected, 
I  believe  that  in  no  fortnight  since  the  year  1756  have  I 
ever  been  less  abused  than  in  this  last.  The  better  sort 
want  a  system  that  they  can  think  will  last  and  therefore 
like  this  arrangement  without  any  particular  regard  for 
me,  and  the  language  is  very  general  that  I  came  in  very 
unwillingly  and  by  command  ;  such  language,  you  know 
is  very  favourable.  There  are,  who  say  I  ought  to  have 
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been  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  Minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  for  the  honour  of  the  House  to  have  a 
very  high  place,  and  these  would  like  it  still  less  if  I  had 
none  at  all.  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  believe 
nobody  abuses  me,  though  it  is  not  in  the  strain  and  with 
the  fury  and  in  general  as  I  expected,  among  those  who 
did  abuse.  It  was  said  I  was  to  have  a  great  sum  of 
money  for  making  the  Peace  ;  this  I  had  from  one  who 
heard  it.  It  immediately  struck  me  that  what  I  was  going 
to  do  would  be  no  prevention  of  this  abuse,  or  perhaps 
rather  give  a  colour  to  it  and  be  esteemed  as  affectation  of 
disinterestedness  put  on  to  cover  some  great  job.  Adieu. 

Ever  yours, 

H.  Fox. 

This  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Fox  was  destined 
to  have  important  consequences,  as  Shelburne,  whose  fault 
throughout  these  negotiations  was  the  impulsiveness  not 
unnatural  in  a  young  and  inexperienced  negotiator,  re- 
mained under  the  impression  that  Fox's  sense  of  honour 
would  compel  him  to  retire  from  the  Pay  Office,  when  he 
had  carried  through  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  as  he  would  then  receive  the 
peerage  which  was  to  be  his  reward  and  would  also  be 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  wealthy  sinecure  charged  on 
the  Exchequer  of  Ireland,  for  which  he  had  been  waiting 
ever  since  I757-1  Shelburne  forgot  that  he  had  been 
negotiating  with  one  of  the  astutest  minds  in  the  political 
world,  whose  recent  nomination  to  lead  the  House  of 
Commons  was  being  justified  at  this  moment  by  the  King 
in  the  cynical  words  :  "  We  must  call  in  bad  men  to 
govern  bad  men."  2 

1  Mr.  Riker  suggests,  in  his  Life  of  the  first  Lord  Holland,  and  with  great  probability, 
that  there  was  another  misunderstanding,  viz.  that  Fox  believed  he  was  to  receive  an 
Earldom  (vol.  ii.  pp.  253,  296).     See  also  Walpole  to  Mann,  April   3©th,  1763,  Corre- 
spondence, iv.  72. 

2  Grenville  Correspondence,  i.  452. 
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THE    PIOUS   FRAUD 
1762-1763 

"  MR.  Fox,"  Shelburne  wrote  many  years  afterwards,1  "was 
infinitely  able  in  business,  clear,  penetrating,  confident, 
and  decisive  in  all  his  dealings  with  mankind,  and  of  most 
extraordinary  activity.  His  first  connection  was  among 
the  Torys.  Everybody  knows  his  origin.  In  1727  he 
was  elected  for  Hindon,2  and  on  a  petition  being  preferred 
against  ^him  supported  by  Government,  he  made  by  his 
activity  and  his  connections  among  the  young  men  of 
fashion,  such  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  to 
the  amazement  of  the  Minister,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a 
common  petition  easily  carried  as  he  should  direct,  he 
found  the  two  first  questions  carried  against  him,  and  was 
not  able  to  carry  it  at  last  without  a  very  strong  exertion 
of  the  power  of  Government.  He  thus  felt  the  power  of 
the  Minister,  and  in  seven  years  after,  on  his  coming  in, 
attached  himself  closely  to  him,  and  ever  afterwards 
looked  up  to  him  as  his  model,  insomuch  that  it  was 
common  to  Mr.  Winnington  to  say  that  the  Foxes 
thought  nobody  could  read  or  write  except  it  was 
Walpole.  His  ambition  was  quite  of  a  modern  kind, 
narrow,  interested  :  in  short  the  ambition  of  office,  which 
had  the  Court  for  its  object,  and  looked  on  corruption  as 
the  only  means  to  attain  it.3  '  I  give  you  so  much,  and 

1  This  memorandum  was  written  many  years  after  the  events  to  which  the  chapter 
relates  (probably  in   1803),  which  accounts  for  the  bitterness  of  the  expressions  used, 
Bute  and  Fox  having  both  long  since  quarrelled  with  Shelburne. 

2  He  was  elected  for  Hindon  on  the  z8th  of  February  1734. 

3  "  He  had  not  the  least  notion  of  or  regard  for  the  public  good  or  the  constitution  ; 
but  despised  those  cares  as  the  object  of  narrow  minds." — Lord  Chesterfield's  Characters. 
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you  shall  give  me  in  return,  and  so  we'll  defy  the  world, 
and  sing  Tol  de  rol,'  &c.  His  abilities  and  his  conversa- 
tion taking  this  turn,  habit  had  so  confirmed  it  that,  when 
I  knew  him,  he  looked  upon  every  other  reasoning  as 
mere  loss  of  time,  or  as  a  sure  mark  of  folly  or  the 
greatest  knavery,  *  for  every  set  of  men  are  honest ;  it's 
only  necessary  to  define  their  sense  of  it  to  know  where  to 
look  for  it ;  every  man  is  honest  and  dishonest,  according 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  man  who  speaks  of  him  ;  every 
man  is  artful  too  to  the  extent  of  his  abilities.  God  made 
man  so,  and  has  given  it  to  him  in  lieu  of  force  ;  only 
one  man  places  his  art  in  deceiving  publick  assemblies, 
another  in  deceiving  particular  men,  another  women,  &c. 
Nor  are  honesty  and  art  absolutely  opposite  qualities,  but 
I  can  conceive  a  sensible  man  very  easily  to  do  what  is 
called  honest,  that  is  punctual  in  his  dealing,  and  meaning 
well  to  the  man  he  deals  with  to  the  best  of  his  abilities, 
and  very  artful  at  the  same  time.'  Mr.  Fox  was  thus 
extremely  honest  in  all  his  dealings  with  individuals. 
His  good  sense  made  him  so,  if  his  nature  did  not.  He 
was  extremely  artful  too,  and  for  this  purpose  was  really 
to  the  greatest  degree  open,  except  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
necessity.  Possessed  by  this  means  of  this  short  road  to 
power,  he  despised  as  it  were  knowledge,  or  at  least  put 
men  of  that  stamp  in  a  second  class,  and  looked  on  all 
publick  spirit  as  the  spirit  of  faction.  This  was  his  poli- 
tical creed  in  which  he  believed  himself,  and  recommended 
to  others.  He  excelled  in  everything  that  came  within  it. 
He  was  clear,  had  a  great  spirit  of  order,  arrangement, 
and  economy  in  regulating  everything  that  came  before 
him  ;  but  formed  to  this  his  ambition  was  a  mean  one, 
never  daring  to  look  very  high,  ready  to  submit  to  every- 
thing, consequently  timid,  with  a  certain  dread  of  the 
publick  :  the  natural  consequence  of  his  system,  for  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  His  sense  told  him  it  was  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  individuals,  and  secure  them  each  by 
particular  services  of  consequence.  He  must  have  been 
apprehensive  of  such  of  them  as  were  unsecured  by  bribes 
and  promises,  which  being  far  the  greatest  part,  his  very 
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conduct  made  him  afraid  of  the  publick,  if  he  was  not 
naturally  so,  which  however  there  is  the  greatest  reason 
to  believe.  He  was  proud  to  a  great  degree,  envious 
even  to  bitterness,  and  revengeful,  which,  if  well  con- 
sidered, will  be  found  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  other 
qualities,  and  both  of  them  illustrated  by  every  action  of 
his  life.  He  had,  however,  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
shrewdness  and  sagacity. 

"As  to  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Fox  had  always  entirely 
trusted  to  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  first  Envoy 
in  Saxony,  afterwards  in  Russia.1  He  was  a  man  of  wit, 
but  nothing  else.  He  was  bred  up  the  same  as  Mr.  Fox, 
in  the  profligate  school  of  Lord  Hervey,  and  lost  his 
senses  while  abroad  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  without 
anybody  in  England  knowing  it.  His  ingenuity  and  wit 
rather  increased  than  lessened  with  his  madness,  so  that  he 
deceived  all  sides.  Mr.  Fox  put  an  entire  confidence  in 
him,  by  which  way  he  was  enabled  to  spend  immense 
sums  under  pretence  of  Secret  Service,  which  no  one 
knows  how  he  disposed  of.  His  dispatches  which  remain 
in  the  Secretary's  Office  are  a  series  of  romances  stating 
favours  and  bonnes  fortunes  which  he  never  had,  all  which 
he  pretended  to  turn  to  political  account.  Mr.  Fox's 
private  letters  to  him  and  many  others  were  lately  dis- 
covered by  a  singular  accident  in  Wales.  Mr.  Hanbury, 
who  inherits  his  family  estate,  wanted  to  fit  up  a  room, 
and  looking  for  a  chimney-piece  opened  some  deal  boxes 
which  he  had  conceived  an  idea  contained  one,  having  laid 
for  a  long  time  in  some  storehouse  ;  and  proved  instead 
of  what  was  wanted  to  contain  all  Sir  Charles's  papers, 
which  it  seems  had  been  left  in  the  possession  of  some 
French  mistress,  who  returned  them  very  honestly  to  the 
family  ;  a  proof  that  there  is  more  honesty  in  the  world 
that  may  be  expected  among  a  description  which  are  very 
unjustly  branded  with  everything  that  is  bad,  because  they 
originally  believed  too  readily  the  honesty  of  others. 

Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  had  occupied  many  important  diplomatic  posts, 
and  was  also  a  writer  of  vers  de  societe,  in  which  pursuit  he  shone  more  than  he  did  as 
an  ambassador.  See  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,  ii.  393,  for  some 
further  account  of  him.  A  complete  collection  of  his  works  has  been  published. 
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"  What  passed  in  the  year  1757,  in  the  struggle 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  is  too  long  to  re- 
capitulate. Mr.  Pitt  told  him  then  he  did  not  look  upon 
him  a  man  sui  juris,  because  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. The  fact  is,  Mr.  Fox  was  not  formed  to  be  a  man 
sui  juriSy  else  he  would  have  been  so.  I  have  often 
thought  Mr.  Pitt  then  saw  he  could  get  the  better  of  Mr. 
Fox  when  he  pleased,  but  that  he  could  not  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  Mr.  Fox  bore  all  from  Mr.  Pitt  which  the 
superiority  of  his  line,  the  favour  of  the  people,  on  the 
great  majority  of  whom  he  stood,  the  daringness  of  his 
temper,  ready  to  risk  everything,  enabled  him  to  surround 
himself  with  every  time  they  appeared  in  publick. 

"  Not  one  of  Mr.  Fox's  maxims  did  he  dare  to 
profess  in  publick,  or  if  he  did  they  were  immediately  run 
down  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  (while  Mr.  Pitt 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  system),  and  men  were  thus 
ashamed  to  perform  in  publick  what  they  had  promised  to 
do  in  private,  or  did  it  as  if  they  were  ashamed.  Mr. 
Fox's  system  was  built  upon  the  ridicule  of  those  very 
qualities  the  professing  of  which  enabled  Mr.  Pitt  to  gain 
the  heart  of  every  disinterested  man,  at  a  time  when  the 
publick  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger.  Mr. 
Fox  retired  laughing,  as  it  were,  and  talking  of  Mr.  Pitt 
as  a  madman,  but  necessarily  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
feriority. He  abandoned  all  hope  of  returning  to  power, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  his  next  passion,  which  was 
covetousness.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  this 
to  the  greatest  degree  in  the  Pay-Office,  and  exerting  all 
his  abilities  in  the  pursuit,  by  his  management  taking 
proper  advantage  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Publick 
Stocks,  with  the  publick  money,  a  great  deal  of  which 
necessarily  lay  in  his  hands.  This,  together  with  the 
fondness  for  his  family,  which  was  without  bounds, 
together  with  the  connection  of  some  friends  whom  he 
still  kept  attached  to  him,  were  sufficient  resources  to 
occupy  his  mind.  He  was  therefore  prevailed  on  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  alter  his  resolution  and  to  come 
to  Court  to  assist  Lord  Bute  in  October  1762,  and  these 
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reasons  made  him  so  very  determined  in  making  it  a 
condition  that  he  should  retire  at  the  year's  end.  I  have 
dwelt  the  longer  on  his  character,  because,  if  it's  well 
understood  together  with  Lord  Bute's,  it  will  not  be  at 
all  difficult  to  comprehend  every  event  that  happened  to 
the  end  of  the  Session." 

Whatever  his  merits  or  demerits  may  have  been,  Fox 
was  not  a  man  of  hesitations.  Having  accepted  the  lead 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  determined  to  force  the 
peace  through  at  any  cost,  and  did  so  by  those  arts  which 
in  the  eighteenth  century  were  known  as  political  manage- 
ment. The  condition  of  the  House  of  Commons  and — 
with  a  few  exceptions — of  the  constituencies  rendered  his 
task  easy.  The  last  election  had  dethroned  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  A  judicious  use  of  rewards  and  punishments 
among  members  did  the  rest.  But,  in  the  opinion  of 
Bute,  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  not  enough. 
The  Whig  aristocracy  were  to  be  utterly  trampled  under 
foot,  and  the  Minister  eagerly  awaited  the  moment  when, 
after  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  he  would 
be  able  to  assure  the  King  that  he  was  now  at  length  his 
own  master.  Even  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  a 
heavy  blow  had  been  struck.  The  King  became  suddenly 
convinced,  or  professed  to  be  so,  that  some  dark  intrigue 
was  on  foot  to  hand  him  over  again  to  the  Whigs,  and 
the  resignation  of  their  appointments  at  Court  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Lord 
George  Cavendish,  and  Lord  Bessborough  came  as  the 
match  to  light  the  powder  magazine  of  royal  resentment. 
George  III.  determined  to  anticipate  his  real  or  supposed 
enemies,  and  without  consulting  the  Ministers,  struck  the 
names  of  the  Whig  Duke  and  the  Whig  Marquis  from 
the  Council  book.1  But  though  the  deed  originated  with 
the  King,  it  was  undeniably  accepted  by  Bute  and  Fox 

1  See  Jesse,  Reign  of  George  III.,  i.  144.  "It  was  insisted  by  the  courtiers  that  the 
King  had  just  and  ample  grounds  for  being  incensed  against  his  Grace.  Not  only,  they 
said,  had  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  some  time  past  habitually  absented  himself  from 
the  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  he  was  even  now,  they  believed,  engaged  in 
caballing  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  against  the  Government.  Unluckily,  that  very 
morning  the  King,  on  his  way  from  Richmond,  had  himself  seen  the  two  Dukes 
together  in  the  same  chariot." 
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and  Shelburne.  The  first  was  ready  to  defend  whatever 
his  royal  master  thought  fit  to  do  ;  the  second  sacrificed 
his  old  friendship  to  the  prospect  of  immediate  gain  ;  and 
the  third  weakly  allowed  his  disgust  for  the  old  Whig 
system  to  persuade  him  of  the  real  existence  of  the  cabal. 
The  two  following  letters  shew  the  position  of  the  three 
statesmen  : 1 


Bute  to  Shelburne. 

November  3rd. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — In  a  few  hours  after  I  saw  you  I 
received  a  note  from  the  King,  telling  me  he  had  executed 
his  intentions  concerning  the  Privy  Councillors,  and  this 
he  explain'd  in  a  manner  that  shows  me  no  man  alive 
could  have  prevented  it,  nor  would  I  for  the  world  hint 
to  Him  Mr.  Fox's  opinion,  not  only  as  the  thing  is  over, 
but  as  He  looks  on  this  whole  affair  as  personal  insult  to 
Himself.  Suffer  me  now,  far  from  excusing,  to  justify 
strongly  the  King's  conduct.  Was  ever  a  punishment  so 
justly  adapted  to  an  offence  ?  The  oath  of  Counsellor 
broke,  the  name  is  erased,  the  real  Lex  Talionis.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  is  represented  to  me,  my  dear  Lord, 
as  growing  more  placid,  and  yet  the  certain  account  I 
have  of  Newmarket  carries  no  equivocal  marks  to  me  of 
that  sweet  temper  talked  of.  The  King  is  insulted  on 
every  side.  I  own  I  feel  for  Him,  I  know  you  do  ;  I 
wish  all  who  serve  Him  did  the  same  ;  and  then  we 
should  not  hear  these  lamentations,  these  timid  half- 
measures.  I  will  not  screen  myself  under  my  Prince.  I 
advised  not  indeed  the  measure,  but  that  I  won't  own, 
and  I  most  heartily  approve  it. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours,  &c., 

BUTE. 

1  Lord  Stanhope  in  his  History,  iv.  xxx.,  represents  the  King  as  acting  under  the 
advice  of  Bute.  The  letters  given  above  prove  the  contrary,  and  also  exculpate  Fox 
from  the  charge  brought  against  him  of  having  been  the  special  adviser  of  the  disgrace 
of  his  old  patron,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III., 
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Shelburne  to  Bute. 

November  4th. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — I  am  this  moment  honored  with 
yours.  I  was  in  hopes  His  Majesty  had  seen  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  to-day,  but  I  entirely  agree  with  your  Lord- 
ship that  he  should  see  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Perhaps 
if  twelve  hours  were  given  him  to  consider  after  the 
King  had  seen  him  and  the  change  offered  him,  his  female 
friend  would  probably  influence  him  to  accept.  Mr.  Fox 
says  :  "If  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  behaviour  warrants  it,  let 
him  be  summoned  to  the  Conciliabulum,  and  let  Lord 
Granby,  by  your  Lordship  (meaning  me),  Calcraft,  and 
others  be  made  more  drunk  with  praise  than  he  ever  was 
with  champagne.  Let  Lord'  Bute  get  them  to  declare, 
and  we  will  with  these  Simpletons  distance  the  other  old 
Families,  those  Phantoms  they  talk  of  so  much."  He  is 
certainly  very  sorry  about  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
wishes  it  had  been  first  debated  and  considered,  "  What 
good  can  it  do  ?  What  harm  may  it  do  ?  "  but  that,  not 
out  of  regard  to  his  Grace,  nor  meaning  to  extenuate  the 
offence,  nor  at  present  even  to  lessen  the  King's  resent- 
ment, but  merely  with  a  view  to  what  is  to  come,  and 
from  being  of  opinion  that  he  is  the  most  timid  of  those 
who  may  be  now  considered  as  endeavouring  by  the  basest 
means  to  take  His  Majesty  prisoner,  and  therefore  that 
this  indignity  should  be  reserved  for  those  who,  though 
they  had  deserved,  had  not  received  any  as  yet.  But  as 
it  is  done,  your  Lordship  may  depend  upon  it,  he  will 
join  you  in  justifying,  not  defending,  it  to  the  world.  As 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  I  always  told  your  Lordship, 
if  Mr.  Fox  connected  himself  with  you,  His  Royal  High- 
ness could  not  prevail  to  make  him  do  anything  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  his  engagements  with  you,  but  I  never  said 
that  Mr.  Fox's  judgment  of  the  Duke  was  to  be  taken. 
He  feels  that  the  Duke  dishonors  himself  by  such  a  con- 
duct as  you  describe,  and  therefore  halts  to  think  it  pos- 
sible. And  I  believe  I  described  his  conduct  so  warmly 
and  so  home  to  the  Duke,  by  adding  what  the  King  had 
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said  of  him,  as  to  make  him  of  another  opinion  for  the 
moment,  though  I  readily  believe  your  Lordship  that  it  is 
changed.  This  is  the  case  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
Duke,  but  with  anybody  whom  he  has  lived  in  friendship 
with,  which  you  will  find  him,  as  I  have  often  assured 
your  Lordship,  most  uncommonly  sincere  in.  For  my 
own  part  I  see  it  in  most  odious  colours,  but  not  less 
serious  for  their  being  odious.  I  do  believe  it  requires 
the  utmost  activity  and  versatility  in  your  Lordship  to 
rescue  the  King  from  being  liable  the  whole  of  his  reign 
to  such  insults. 

1  am  with  great  esteem  and  regard, 

My  dear  Lord, 

Ever  yours, 

SHELBURNE. 

The  preliminaries  were  submitted  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  December  9th.  Shelburne  was  entrusted 
with  the  motion  approving  them  in  the  House  of  Lords.1 
No  record  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion  is  preserved. 
The  preliminaries  were  approved  in  both  Houses.  "  Now," 
said  the  Princess  Dowager,  "my  son  is  King  of  England."2 
"  Strip  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  of  his  three  Lieutenancies 
immediately,"  wrote  Fox,  anticipating  the  victory.  "  Til 
answer  for  the  good  effect  of  it,  and  then  go  on  to  the 
general  rout,  but  let  this  beginning  be  made  immediately.3 
I  should  not  wish  your  Lordship,"  he  continued,  when  sure 
of  the  event,  "  so  entirely  well  as  I  do  (and  hope  you  think  I 
do),  if  I  did  not  touch  upon  the  subject  of  turning  out, 
lest  these  scenes  should  ever  come  to  be  acted  over  again. 
The  impertinence  of  our  conquered  enemies  last  night  was 
great,  but  will  not  continue  so  if  His  Majesty  shows  no 
lenity.  But,  my  Lord,  with  regard  to  their  numerous 
dependents  in  Crown  employments,  it  behoves  your  Lord- 
ship in  particular  to  leave  none  of  them.  Their  connec- 
tions spread  very  wide,  and  every  one  of  them,  their 
relations  and  friends,  is  in  his  heart  your  enemy.  They 

1  Bute  to  Shelburne,  November  1762.     Fox  to  Bute,  December  1672. 

2  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  i.  233. 

8  Fox  to  Bute,  November  1762. 
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all  think  themselves  secure,  and  many  talk  with  their  own 
mouths,  all  by  those  of  their  relations  and  acquaintances, 
against  your  Lordship.  Turn  the  tables,  and  you  will 
immediately  have  thousands  who  will  think  the  safety  of 
themselves  or  their  friends  depends  upon  your  Lordship, 
and  will  therefore  be  sincere  and  active  friends.  I  have 
very  little  to  do  with  this  personally,  but  willing  to  take 
upon  myself  all  the  odium  of  the  advice,  as  I  am  sure  it  is 
the  only  way  to  make  the  rest  of  His  Majesty's  reign  or 
of  your  Administration  easy.  And  I  don't  care  how  much 
I  am  hated  if  I  can  say  to  myself,  /  did  His  Majesty  such 
honest  and  essential  service"  * 

Bute  needed  no  encouragement.  "  Party,"  he  had 
said,  "will  be  well  explored,  and  everything  the  King 
detests  gathered  into  one  ostensible  heap,  and  formed 
either  to  be  destroyed  by  him,  or  by  getting  the  better  to 
lead  him  in  chains.  I  see  every  prospect  of  the  first  event 
in  the  most  flattering  view,  and  nothing  but  despair  and 
too  late  repentance  hanging  over  the  other."  2 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  political 
proscription  of  1762.  Considered  in  detail,  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  a  wide  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
the  two  classes  of  dismissals  by  which  Bute  and  Fox  at 
this  period  sought  to  strengthen  their  position.  When,  on 
the  one  hand,  every  one  holding  a  business  place  was  dis- 
missed, a  course  was  adopted  which,  though  new  indeed  at 
the  time,  was  one  which  became  a  precedent,  and  has  since 
been  gradually  extended  so  as  to  include  even  those  officials 
of  the  Court  who  happen  to  occupy  seats  in  Parliament.3 
The  evil  effects  of  official  members  voting  against  the 
Government  to  which  they  belonged  had  been  frequently 
and  severely  felt,  and  threatened,  if  tolerated  any  longer, 
to  render  government  impossible.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of  counties  were  dismissed 
from  their  posts,  not  only  was  the  practice  new,  but  no 
real  argument  could  be  found  to  justify  it,  and  though 

1  Fox  to  Bute,  December  1762.  2  Bute  to  Shelburne,  November  igth. 

3  See  the    observations   of  Sir    Denis    Le    Marchant    in    his  edition    of  Walpole's 
Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  i.  233,  235. 
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frequently  followed  in  the  period  of  history  which  these 
volumes  cover,  it  gradually  ceased  to  be  a  recognised 
accompaniment  of  a  change  of  Ministry.  The  former 
class  of  dismissals  Shelburne  strenuously  urged  on  Bute, 
and  few  will  blame  him,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
consented  to  the  latter  as  well,  at  least  by  silence.  "Before 
another  question  comes,"  he  writes,  "let  the  213  taste 
some  of  the  plunder  of  the  74.  Without  you  do  some- 
what of  that  kind,  you'll  find  your  cause  want  a  necessary 
animation  and  your  friends  want  encouragement.1  .  .  . 
The  Tories,  as  well  as  other  more  material  ones,  will 
suspect  you  leave  the  door  open  for  those  against  whom 
they  were  brought  to  shut  it.  If  there  is  any  opposition, 
Mr.  Pitt  will  certainly  be  the  soul  of  it,  and  has  not  he 
even  got  credit  by  his  treatment  of  these  gentlemen  ?  I 
express  myself  to  you  in  a  hurry,  going  to  the  country  ; 
as  Mr.  Fox  told  me  last  night,  he  thought  the  King  re- 
laxed very  much  in  regard  to  the  Lieutenancies  and  to  the 
plan  of  those  who  voted,  and  some  who  are  professedly 
every  hour  labouring  against  you.  At  least,  I  would  not 
suffer  their  conduct  on  Thursday  to  wipe  off  all  the  other 
acts  which  they  have  attempted."  2 

But  Fox  was  not  even  satisfied  with  the  fall  of  the 
great  Whig  Peers  ;  and  here  he  and  Shelburne  parted 
company. 

"  The  majority,"  writes  Shelburne,  "  on  the  side  of 
the  government  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  turned  Mr. 
Fox's  head.  He  thought  he  had  performed  everything 
he  promised,  and  that  he  could  not  be  sufficiently  re- 
warded. He  therefore,  being  still  determined  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  that  is  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
no  longer  took  any  trouble  about  the  individuals  or  the 
business  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  neglect  of  every 
individual  with  whom  he  was  not  particularly  connected  by 

1  On  December  ist  Mr.  Calvert  had  moved  to  defer  considering  the  preliminaries 
and  had  been  beaten  by  213  to  74.     (Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///., 
i.  222.) 

2  Shelburne  to  Bute,  December  1762.     The  allusion  to  the  "conduct  of  Thursday" 
means  the  abstention  of  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  the  division  on  the 
preliminaries. 
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relationship  or  interest  hurt  his  character  extremely,  as  it 
took  off  from  the  most  amiable  part  of  it,  which  was 
generally  believed  too.  He  was  averse  even  to  take  the 
trouble  of  seeing  them,  and  from  that  moment  thought  of 
nothing  but  what  he  should  ask  for  himself,  his  brother, 
his  nephews,  his  own  and  his  wife's  relations,  and  his 
immediate  dependents.  With  these  he  filled  up  most  of 
the  employments,  which  he  prevailed  on  Lord  Bute  to 
turn  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  friends  out  of,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  future  carrying  on  of  the  King's 
business.  One  event,  however,  happened  which  in- 
terrupted these  considerations  a  little.  Lord  Bute's  Tory 
friends  had  pressed  him  to  have  an  enquiry  into  the 
publick  expenses  as  a  popular  and  in  every  respect  a  very 
wise  measure.  Sir  J.  Philipps,  the  silliest  of  them,  was  so 
bent  upon  this  silly  idea,  for  so  it  certainly  was  considering 
it  on  the  side  of  Government — as  Government  was  com- 
posed— that  he  was  determined  to  propose  it,  and  propose 
it  in  his  own  way.  Lord  Bute  felt  so  hampered,  having 
committed  himself  on  this  subject,  as  he  had  very  im- 
prudently done  on  many  of  the  same  purport  to  Sir  F. 
Dashwood  and  other  people  of  the  same  stamp,  that  he 
thought  he  could  not  cleverly  get  off  without  appearing  at 
least  to  come  into  it  to  a  certain  degree.  He  had  a  con- 
fused notion  likewise  that  he  might  gain  some  popularity 
by  it,  and  that  he  might  deceive  the  world.  Mr.  Fox 
was  most  unaccountably  afraid  of  it,  insomuch  that  he 
could  not  conceal  it  from  anybody,  and  was  very  im- 
prudent in  his  opposition  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  was  left  almost  single,  being  deserted  by  Gren- 
ville,  Elliot,  and  most  of  the  second  people.  He  de- 
precated it  in  vain  with  Lord  Bute.  It  ended  without 
doing  him  any  publick  harm,  however,  and  has  left  in  the 
world  the  impression  of  the  most  useless,  contemptible, 
ridiculous,  childish,  and  absurd  measure  ever  proposed 
by  Government,  as  attempts  of  that  sort  usually  do, 
having  failed."  l 

On  the   loth  of  February  1763  the  definitive  Peace 

1  Memorandum  on  the  events  of  1762. 
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with  France  was  concluded,  but  the  troubles  of  home 
politics  had  by  that  time  changed  the  "  confused  notion 
of  imitating  the  Due  de  Sully,"  entertained  by  Lord  Bute, 
into  a  determination  to  resign.  A  fierce  outcry  against 
him,  against  the  Peace  and  against  the  Scotch,  was 
resounding  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Nothing  was  too  absurd  to  obtain  credence.  It  was,  for 
example,  reported  that  the  Minister  had  sent  orders  down 
to  Scotland  for  a  good  many  people  to  come  up  armed  and 
set  fire  to  the  transfer  books  of  the  Stock  at  the  Bank. 
A  thousand  other  equally  wild  and  absurd  stories  filled 
the  air,  and  were  believed.  At  the  same  time  Fox  was 
urgently  pressing  on  his  patron  at  the  Treasury  that  the 
moment  had  come  to  give  him  the  promised  reward  and 
allow  him  to  retire.  Already,  in  January,  he  had  written 
to  Bute  :  "  Though  your  Lordship's  goodness  and  strict 
honour  made  it  unnecessary,  yet  that  I  may  not  be  liable 
to  the  least  mental  reproach,  let  me  tell  you,  and  through 
you  His  Majesty,  as  with  the  strictest  truth  I  can,  that 
what  I  feel  from  sitting  in  a  full  House  of  Commons  till 
nine  o'clock  at  night — though  with  a  vacant  mind — were 
of  itself  enough  to  convince  me  of  the  impossibility  of  my 
continuing  there." 

The  threatened  motion  of  Sir  J.  Philipps  came,  in 
addition  to  the  condition  of  his  health,  as  an  incentive  to 
Fox  to  resign  ;  and  though  he  took  little  or  no  share  in  the 
debates  on  the  Cyder  Tax,  c<  which  was  proposed  because 
Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  who  had  completely  lost  his  nerve  at 
the  outburst  of  popular  fury  against  the  tax,  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  a  tax  on  linen,  which  was  first  intended, 
sufficiently  to  explain  it  to  the  House,  and  it  had  to  be 
laid  aside  in  consequence," 2  he  certainly  had  no  induce- 
ment to  remain  and  share  the  discredit  attaching  to  the 
Government  which  had  proposed  the  obnoxious  impost. 
While  in  this  frame  of  mind  he  was  suddenly  informed  of 
the  determination  taken  by  Bute  to  accompany  him  into 
retirement.  Against  this  he  strenuously  protested,  and 

1  Fox  to  Bute,  January  1763. 
2  Memorandum  on  the  events  of  1762. 
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stated  his  opinion  in  the  following  paper,  which  he  handed 
to  the  Minister  :  J 

"  Too  sure  of  the  sincerity  of  your  intentions  to  retire, 
yet  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  that  you  should  leave 
the  Ministry  this  year.  But  you  bid  me  suppose  that  you 
was  dead.  I  choose  to  write  this  paper  on  a  supposition 
that  you  will  stay.  If  you  were  to  die  the  King  would  do 
well  to  execute  this  plan  or  something  like  it,  putting  into 
your  place  some  person  apparently  a  stop-gap,  until  he 
had  that  experience  of  some  men,  which  to  gain  is  the 
foundation  of  this  paper.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  it  were 
eligible  to  put  most,  if  not  all  of  the  great  and  efficient 
offices  which  give  daily  access  to  the  King,  into  other 
hands.  Whilst  you  stay  to  control  them  it  is  another 
thing  ;  but  your  going  will  open  to  them  views  which 
they  are,  some  of  them,  weak  enough  to  be  looking  for 
already  ;  and  whilst  they  are  struggling  for  power,  such 
intrigues,  cabals,  and  bad  arts  would  subsist  as  it  would 
be  miserable  to  His  Majesty  to  live  amongst,  and  as 
must  be  very  prejudicial  to  his  affairs.  I  would  find 
honest  and  proper  men  for  these  places,  nor  is  it  surely 
impossible  to  find  them.  Yet  I  would  not  be  so  sure  I  had 
found  them  as  to  pronounce  them  such  till  His  Majesty 
should  be  able  by  experience  to  know  them.  The  persons 
I  would  put  into  great  places  now,  and  give  access  to  His 
Majesty  that  he  might  observe  and  know  them,  are  Lord 
Gower,  Lord  Shelburne,  and,  I  think,  Lord  Waldegrave. 
Your  Lordship  will  add  to  these  such  as  occur  to  you. 
These  are  men  of  honour  and  veracity.  The  first  is  of  a 
humour  and  nature  the  most  practicable,  and  if  any  man 
could  do  the  office  of  Southern  Secretary  without  either 
quarrelling  with  Charles  Townshend,  or  letting  down  the 
dignity  of  his  own  office,  he  would.  His  being  in  such  a 
station  is  the  thing  (and  perhaps  the  only  thing)  that  would 
fix  that  capricious  being,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose 
present  intention  is  to  resign  and  take  no  other  employment. 
If  that  should  be  the  case  he  would  dine  a  fifth  Duke  at 
Devonshire  House  within  this  twelvemonth. 

1  This  paper  is  endorsed  "wrote  at  Lord  Bute's  desire  and  given  to  him  March  i  ith,  1763." 
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"  The  second,  Lord  Shelburne,  has  uncommon 
abilities,  great  activity,  and  loves  you  sincerely.  I  need 
say  no  more  to  you  of  him  than  that  he  cannot  with 
decency  or  ability  remain  as  he  now  is  ;  if  he  has  an 
employment  it  must  be  a  very  high  one,  and  he  will  fill 
it  well. 

"  The  third  is  a  man  of  strict  honour,  will  go  through 
what  he  engages  in  without  any  indiscretion,  has  great 
firmness,  with  great  gentleness  of  manner,  is  by  his  friends 
both  respected  and  beloved,  has  few  enemies,  and  no  view 
to  popularity. 

u  Those  who  are,  and  should  not  remain  where  they 
are  at  Court,  are  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Egremont,  G. 
Grenville. 

"  The  first  is  vain  and  presumptuous,  aiming  at  the 
highest  degree  of  power,  and  secure  in  his  own  mind  of 
universal  applause,  taking  no  connections  seriously,  or  that 
may  bind  him  whenever  they  become  in  the  least  incon- 
venient to  his  views,  and  parting  with  no  connections 
which  he  thinks  may  one  day  serve  him,  however  they 
may  be  offensive  or  injurious  to  those  he  acts  with. 
Such  is  his  present  intimacy  with  Legge,  and  his  leaning 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  &c.  Insincere,  regardless  of 
his  word  to  a  supreme  degree,  and  regardful  only  of 
what  may  serve  his  vanity  and  ambition,  which  are  without 
bounds. 

"  Of  Lord  Egremont,  you  who  was  witness  of  his 
conduct  in  the  summer  do  not  want  to  be  informed.  He 
was  then  undoubtedly  led  by  Lord  Mansfield,  through 
G.  Grenville,  to  very  bad  purposes,  and  talked  publicly 
of  the  necessity  of  widening  your  bottom  by  reconciliation 
with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Since  I  came  he  has 
been  rather  an  useless,  lumpish,  sour  friend,  than  an 
enemy.  But  he  certainly  has  not  that  cordiality  that  I 
wish  ;  whenever  friendship  is  professed  it  ought  to  be 
sincere,  as  of  my  conscience  his  ought  to  be  towards  you. 

"  G.  Grenville  is,  and  will  be,  whether  in  the  Ministry 
or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  hindrance,  not  a  help, 
and  sometimes  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  those  he  is 
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joined  with.  He  is  a  man  of  very  weak  understanding, 
and  I  wish  I  could  impute  to  that  alone  what  is  wrong  in 
him.  His  refusing  to  go  on  with  the  King's  Measures 
towards  peace  your  Lordship  will  call  timidity,  but  when 
Lord  Mansfield  could  inspire  him  with  the  thought  of 
calling  Lord  Hardwicke  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
the  King's  assistance,  was  there  no  permanency  in  employ- 
ment do  you  believe  hung  out  to  him  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
which  his  fears  made  him  think  would  not  be  the  case  if 
he  went  on  with  you  ?  Weak  and  fearful  as  he  is,  had  he 
been  honest,  he  would  not  have  brought  you  into  the 
dilemma  you  was  in  in  October  last.1  When  in  a  great 
office  he  withholds  from  the  King  and  you  all  the  use  of 
it  to  Government,  you  will  say  it  is  a  Catonical  temper 
and  mulish  resolution  not  to  depart  from  what  he  once 
lays  down.  Let  no  such  mule  be  in  such  an  office.  But, 
my  Lord,  a  man  who  can  be  a  mule  with  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  has  neither  good  nature,  good  sense,  nor 
honesty  ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  him  deficient  in  all.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  will  ever  be  a  tiresome  incum- 
brance,  unless  the  chief  persons  there  have  authority 
enough  to  set  him,  like  other  incumbrances,  aside  and 
out  of  the  way. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  there 
never  was  one  so  well  disposed  to  be  governed,  it  is  the 
greatest  pity  there  should  be  danger,  as  there  is,  of  its 
becoming  ungovernable.  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  is  an  honest 
man,  has  the  best  intentions,  and  may  be  recovered  from 
any  of  those  starts  which  he  is  subject  to.  But  he  is  not 
fit  for  the  station  he  is  in,  and  it  is  too  late  in  life  for  him 
to  make  himself  so.  I  have  considered  it  well,  and  do 
with  the  greatest  confidence  advise  that  Mr.  Oswald  be 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  abilities  are  so 
great  and  so  well  known  to  be  so,  that  nobody  will  think 
he  was  made  because  he  was  a  Scotchman  ; 2  many  un- 
doubtedly will  say  so,  but  when  people  say  what  everybody 

1  This  allusion  is  to  the  negotiations  for  peace. 

2  James   Oswald,  of   Dunnikier,  and.  Gilbert   Elliot    (afterwards    Sir    Gilbert,  and 
father  of   the  first  Lord   Minto)  were  "  Scots   and    Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  " 
(Walpole's  Memoirs,  i.  155).     Oswald  was  regarded  as  a  great  authority  on  all  commercial 
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knows  they  don't  themselves  believe,  they  will  be  little 
regarded  :  and  indeed  it  is  time  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  that  objection  on  every  occasion.  All  has  been  said 
that  can  be  said,  and  if  you  think  no  more  of  it,  I  believe 
you  will  hear  no  more  of  it.  Whether  Sir  J.  Turner  will 
be  governable,  I  don't  know,  he  is  shallow  and  conceited, 
and  I  should  fear  would  not.1  Lord  North  is  young  and 
interested,  and  his  views  of  rising  in  the  House  of  Commons 
will,  I  fancy,  make  him  I  won't  say  only  tractable,  but 
obsequious.  There  must  never  be  a  difference  among  the 
Treasury  about  anything.  I  would  have  all  business,  the 
whole  system  of  the  next  session,  settled  between  you  and 
Oswald  before  the  Parliament  meets,  and  not  a  tittle  of 
it  departed  from  afterwards.  I  do  not  propose  Oswald  to 
have  a  Lev6e  and  manage,  as  it  is  called,  the  Members  of 
the  House.  That  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be  done  but 
by  the  Minister,  who  is  in  your  station  ;  but  Oswald  will 
on  all  occasions  take  the  lead,  and  will  be  supposed  to 
speak  your  sense.  If  this  scheme  is  punctually  followed, 
the  House  of  Commons  will  in  another  session  gain  great 
credit  by  the  ability  with  which  the  business  will  be  planned, 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  it  will  be  pursued,  and  both 
together  will  beget  an  opinion  of  discipline  so  established 
as  may  make  things  go  on  well,  even  if  you  should  then 
retire,  and  put  a  less  able  man  into  your  place.  Who  that 
man  should  be,  His  Majesty  must  judge.  He  is  so 
amiable,  and  condescends  to  make  himself  so  agreeable  to 
those  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  him,  that  it  is  very 
fit  he  should  consider  the  agreeableness  as  well  as  ability 
of  a  man  he  is  to  see  every  day  :  I  have  endeavoured 
therefore  to  draw  honest  men  to  be  under  his  immediate 
observation  out  of  whom  to  choose. 

"  Lord  Chancellor  must  be  brought  to  take  Judges 
with  a  view  to  Parliamentary  interest  where  they  are 
equally  fit.  If  he  will  not  lead  he  must  be  drove.2 

"  But,  my  Lord,  in  what  way  is  Lord  Hardwicke  and 

and   financial  questions.     See  Life  and  Letters  of  the  First  Earl  of  Minto  (Introduction), 
by  the  Countess  of  Minto. 

1  M.P.  for  King's  Lynn. 

2  Lord  Keeper  Henley  had  been  made  Chancellor  in  1761. 

VOL.    I  L 
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his  family  to  be  considered  ?  Are  the  sons  to  wait,  with 
£20,000  a  year  from  the  King,  for  an  opportunity  to 
oppose  his  measures,  and  not  taking  the  most  trifling  steps 
in  support  of  them  ;  nay  saying,  as  they  do  publicly,  that 
their  father's  friendship  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is 
sacred,  and  that  they  shall  abide  by  it.1  I  would  bring 
them  to  explanation  by  removing  at  least  Sir  Joseph  Yorke 
from  his  Embassy,2  and  his  younger  brother  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  where  you  want  a  vacancy.  But  this  is 
in  some  measure  out  of  the  intention  with  which  this  paper 
is  written. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  of  Charles  Townshend.  He 
must  be  left  to  that  worst  enemy,  himself:  care  only  being 
taken  that  no  agreeableness,  no  wit,  no  zealous  and  clever 
behaviour,  though  on  the  right  side,  ever  betray  you  into 
trusting  him  for  half  an  hour. 

"  This  paper  may  be  a  very  silly  one,  because  I  may 
not  know  things  that  known  would  quite  alter  my  opinion. 
But,  as  things  appear  to  me,  it  is  just.  It  is  certainly  my 
sincere  opinion,  and  given  with  as  much  disinterested 
affection  to  His  Majesty  and  cordiality  of  friendship  to 
your  Lordship  as  can  be  in  the  heart  of  any  man. 

"  I  shall  ever  have  great  satisfaction  in  thinking  that 
I  obeyed  His  Majesty's  commands,  and  have  not  been 
quite  useless,  nor  as  I  trust  at  all  disagreeable  to  His 
Majesty  in  the  execution  of  them.  It  will  be  an  addition 
to  that  pleasure  if  I  can  hear  that  his  affairs  go  on  easily 
after  I  have  left  them  ;  and  think,  that  to  their  doing  so, 
this  paper  of  mine  may  have  at  all  contributed." 

Thus  wrote  Fox.  The  reply  he  received  was  an  offer 
of  the  First  Lordship  of  Treasury  from  Bute,  sent  to  him 
through  Calcraft  : 

"I  write,"  says  Calcraft  to  Shelburne,  "lest  I  should 
forget  any  material  part  of  a  very  long  conference.  I  am 
just  come  from  the  Pay  Office.  Mr.  Fox  is  plainly,  in 
his  own  mind,  much  inclined  to  the  Treasury,  but  Lady 

1  Lord  Royston  was  a  Teller  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Charles  Yorke  was  Attorney- 
General. 

2  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  was  English  Minister  at  the  Hague.     He  remained  there  till  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Holland  in  1780. 
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Holland  is  so  much  against  it  and  so  miserable  at  the 
thoughts  of  it,  that  I  could  not  but  keep  my  faith  with 
her,  and  desist  from  persuading  Mr.  Fox  to  what  she  says 
would  make  her  miserable  and  kill  him.     I  am  sorry  to 
find,  in  the  course  of  the  whole  that  passed  yesterday,  both 
Lord   Bute  and   the  other  think  of  themselves  without 
considering  what  becomes  of  those  who  supported  them. 
Mr.  Fox  wished  me  to  return  to  work  Lord  Granby  into 
taking  Ireland.     I  replied  that  on  your  being  Secretary  of 
State  or  not,  would  depend  the  whole  of  my  wishes  and 
conduct ;  that  I  thought  many  people  were  disobliged,  and 
still  more  would  think  well  before  they  joined  any  new 
system  under  Lord  Halifax  or  George  Grenville  ;  that 
your  getting  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
reasons  made  it  advisable  for  you  to  come  into  employment 
though  with  such  unpleasant  colleagues.     Was  you  out  of 
the  question,  I  would  carry  all  the  force  I  could  to  Hayes, 
but  you  and  you  only  should  be  my  standard.     I  don't 
find  Lord  Bute  said  any  more  of  you  than  Mr.  Fox  had 
told  you.     Will  Lord  Bute  stay  in  the  summer  or  no? 
I  rather  guess  not,  and  that  Lord  Halifax  will  have  the 
Treasury.      You  will  be  Secretary   of  State   I  take   for 
granted,  but  you  should  know,  and  very  many  matters 
should  be  so  maturely  weighed,  that  when  these  changes 
come  forth,  a  plausible  system  at  least  should  appear  with 
them.     The  Torys  I  will  suppose  mean  to  stay  at  Court, 
but  what  will  all  those  others  do,  who  are  passing  between 
Court  and  Opposition,  and  won't  the  latter  gain   great 
strength  by  the  new  supposed  Ministers'  insincerity  and 
indiscretion.     Adieu,  my  dear  Lord.     I  am  sorry  Mr.  Fox 
is  not  to  be  Minister.     That  would  have  done.     The  next 
best  thing  would  be  to  give  Lord  Waldegrave  the  Treasury. 
This,  I  doubt,  Lord  Bute  won't  do.     With  our  hold  on 
Lord  Northumberland,  is  it  possible  to  think  of  placing 
him  as  a  great  Lord,  with  Oswald  his  Chancellor,  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  either  for  some  short  time,  or  till 
you  could  take  it  ?  "  l 

Fox  having  renounced  the  Treasury,  and  finding  it 

1  Calcraft  to  Shelburne,  March  I5th,  1763. 
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impossible  to  move  Bute  from  his  determination  to  resign, 
now  again  addressed  the  latter  on  the  arrangements  that 
were  to  be  made  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Finding  with  great  concern,  that  Lord  Bute's  quit- 
ting, and  quitting  now,  is  a  thing  determined,  and  (for 
which  Lady  Caroline  and  I  return  our  sincerest  thanks) 
that  the  promise  to  us  is  remembered,  and  I  am  not 
desired  to  stay,  I,  at  your  Lordship's  desire,  write  down 
my  thoughts  of  what  should  be  done  considering  these 
circumstances,  and  accommodating  them  as  well  as  I  can 
to  what  I  heard  from  you  this  morning. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  on  which  all  the 
rest  must  turn  is,  Who  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury? — Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Waldegrave,  Lord  North- 
umberland, or  G.  Grenville,  seem  the  only  persons  out  of 
whom  you  can  choose. 

"  If  either  of  the  three  first,  Oswald  must  be  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  If  G.  Grenville,  he  will  be  First  Lord 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Of  all  these  I  incline 
to  Grenville,  if  I  can  fairly  say  incline  to  one  to  whom 
I  have  so  many  objections.  He  has  lost  the  esteem  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  on  this  supposition  he 
ought  to  be  in  the  highest.  He  is  in  disgrace  there  from 
being  supposed  to  have  been  tried,  and  found  insufficient, 
and  from  the  ill  repute  his  speaking  there  is  in.  I  waive 
other  objections  because  not  allowed  by  those  who  know 
him  better  than  I  do,  yet  they  speak  of  great  timidity,  a 
sad  quality  in  the  Minister  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  upon  the  whole,  and  especially  knowing  Lord  Bute's 
good  opinion  of  him,  I  very  reluctantly  (I  can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  it)  give  the  preference  to  Mr.  Grenville. 

"Upon  this  supposition  let  the  popular  Earl  of 
Halifax  remain  where  he  is.  Let  Lord  Shelburne 
succeed  Lord  Egremont.  If,  as  I  hope,  that  should 
drive  Charles  Townshend  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
let  Oswald  succeed  him,  and  between  Lord  Shelburne 
and  Oswald,  that  greatest  and  most  necessary  of  all 
schemes,  the  settlement  of  America,  may  be  effected. 
Let  Lord  Gower,  the  most  practicable  of  men,  be  put 
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at  the  Head  of  the  Admiralty.  Suppose  Lord  Tavistock 
were  made  Ambassador  to  Paris.  These  two  things 
would  fix  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  might  then  quit 
if  he  pleased.  And  let  Lord  Egremont  be  President. 
Lord  Talbot  talks  of  nothing  but  how  well  he  is  with 
the  King,  and,  I  cannot  believe  thinks  of  quitting.  If 
he  does  Lord  Egremont  will  make  the  best  Lord  Steward 
that  ever  was,  be  a  great  economist  for  the  King,  and 
yet  keep  up  great  dignity.  I  should  give  the  Lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland  to  Lord  Waldegrave.  And  I  wish 
it  may  be  considered  of  what  great  use  Lord  Northumber- 
land may  be  to  Administration  in  Middlesex  and  West- 
minster. If  there  is  room  I  would  give  him  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  put  Lord  Hertford  in  his  place  if  it  is  thought 
worth  while  to  give  him  anything.  I  have  not  said 
enough  of  Lord  Waldegrave.  He  will  do  the  King's 
business  in  Ireland  better  than  anybody  whatever,  suaviter 
et  fortitery  and  though  he  will  never  join  Devonshire 
House,  yet  the  employing  him  will  disarm  and  cast  a 
damp  upon  them  more  than  anything.  Lord  Egremont, 
if  he  were  to  go  to  Ireland,  would,  I  believe,  manage  and 
behave  worse  than  anybody.  He  has  not  one  quality  for 
that  employment. 

u  When  I  know  how  these  great  things  are  settled  it 
will  be  time  enough  (if  ever  requisite)  to  give  my  senti- 
ments on  less  matters  that  depend  on  these.  Of  what 
relates  to  me  and  mine  as  far  as  promised  or  even  hinted 
to  me,  I  have  no  doubt.  Unmentioned  things  that  I  will 
call  Agrements  or  graces,  on  my  departure  I  will  hope 
for,  as  they  will  not  be  unreasonable.  But  at  all  events, 
let  me  trust  that  I  shall  retain  the  good  opinion  of  the 
King  whose  benignity  charms  me,  and  the  sincere  friend- 
ship (for  I  will  not  be  content  with  less)  of  that  man  of 
strictest  truth  and  honour,  my  Lord  Bute."  l 

In  the  midst  of  these  compliments  a  sudden  storm 
arose.  It  became  known  to  Shelburne  and  Bute,  both 
of  whom  were  under  the  impression  that  Fox,  on  being 
raised  to  the  peerage,  would  resign  the  Pay  Office,  that 

1  Fox  to  Bute,  March  I7th,  1763. 
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he  had  no  such  intention,  and  "  was  resolved  to  go  to  the 
King  to  assure  him  he  never  had  a  thought  of  resigning." 
Shelburne  immediately  hurried  to  see  Fox.     The  result  of 
this  interview  he  described  as  follows  to  Bute  : 

"  Mr.  Fox  tells  me  this  day  he  is  determined  to  keep 
the  Pay  Office,  and  be  a  peer.  He  intends  going  to- 
morrow morning,  and  desired  to  know  of  me  whether  he 
should  mention  his  brother,  in  answer  to  which  I  could 
say  nothing  more  than  I  had  already  said  from  your 
Lordship  on  that  head.  He  likewise  wished  to  know, 
how  he  stood  with  the  King  and  you,  to  which  I  very 
frankly  told  him  my  opinion,  that  it  depended  on  the 
dignity  and  the  grace  of  his  going  out,  which  depended 
again  on  his  going  lightly  loaded.  Calcraft  is  as  much 
vexed  as  I  am,  and  thinks  it  depends  a  great  deal  on 
your  representing  to  him  with  firmness,  how  unreasonable 
it  is  for  him  to  expect  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
to  go  abroad  with  a  great  place,  and  £10,000  a  year  for 
himself,  his  brother,  and  Lord  Digby,2  and  that  that 
will  not  fail  to  change  matters,  whatever  appearance  they 
make  at  present.  I  write  your  Lordship  these  loose 
thoughts,  in  order  to  inform  you  fully  of  this  serious 
and  very  interested  transaction,  for  it  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  Populus  me  sibilat^  at  mihi  plaudo. 

"  I  wish  you  may  be  at  leisure  to  see  him,  only  you'll 
be  so  good  to  inform  me  of  your  resolution,  that  we  may 
not  afterwards  appear  more  unkind  than  necessary. 

"  Upon  the  whole  I  see  no  end  to  my  being  heartily 
sorry  for  your  Lordship's  going  out,  though  I  admire  the 
manner  of  it,  and  feel  for  the  contempt  with  which  you 
must  see  the  interested  views  that  follow  you  so  close."  3 

Fox  now  once  more  sought  the  advice  of  his  cousin 
Calcraft,  who  was  then  in  the  Pay  Office,  and  generally 

1  Shelburne  to  Bute,  March  1763. 

2  In  April  1763  Lord  Digby,  Fox's  brother-in-law,  was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
with  £1000  a  year,  and  his  brother  Lord  Ilchester,  one  of  the  Comptrollers  of  Army 
Accounts,  with  £750  a  year.     Fox  had  also  in  October   1762  himself  succeeded  to  the 
Writership  of  the  Tallies  and  Clerkship  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  as  already  stated  above. 
On  his  death  it  passed  to  Charles  Fox.     (Walpole,  Correspondence,  iii.  69,  and  Rowley 
Lascelles,  Liber  Munerum  Publicorum  Hiberniae^) 

3  Shelburne  to  Bute,  March  22nd,  1763. 
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regarded  as  his  particular  creature.1  To  his  great  indig- 
nation Calcraft  supported  Shelburne,  and  declared  that 
rather  than  give  any  other  answer  he  would  leave  the 
Office.2  <c  I  have  had  a  very  long  and  very  firm  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Fox  about  the  Pay  Office,"  he  writes  to 
Shelburne,  "  and  gave  him  my  reasons  for  quitting  it  as 
sincerely  as  I  feel  them.  Lady  Holland  was  by  and  they 
made  impressions  upon  her.  They  were  not  without 
effect  on  him,  though  he  would  not  give  way.  His 
brother  talked  to  him  all  last  night  to  keep  his  place, 
and  said  your  Lordship  and  I  should  yield  to  reason. 
I  replied  that  reason  was  with  us,  that  money  was  more 
Lord  Ilchester's  consideration  than  we  wish'd  it,  and 
that  he  who  liv'd  out  of  the  world  was  not  the  fittest 
judge  what  would  please  in  it ;  in  short,  I  did  my  best 
and  will  for  Mr.  Fox's  sake  continue  my  persuasion  to 
a  measure  on  which  his  credit  so  much  depends.  I  stated 
this  advice  to  Lord  Bute  and  the  comparison  that  would  be 
drawn,  that  people  would  say  he  was  afraid  to  leave  the 
Office  open  to  inspection,  &c.  Rigby  promises  me  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Fox  to-night  his  opinion,  which  is  strong  with  us."  3 

Before  his  audience  with  the  King,  Fox  had  cast 
about  how  to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  began  by  settling  on  a 
scheme  to  be  found  in  a  memorandum  submitted  by 
him  to  Bute,  which  ran  as  follows  : 4 

"  My  opinion  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  His  Majesty's  interest  or  conscience.  But 
with  regard  to  my  private  honour  and  feelings  it  must 
be  absolute.  Had  I  been  consulted  I  would  have  found 
some  way  of  reconciling  His  Majesty's  wishes  with  my 
opinion :  but  that  has  not  been  the  case,  and  I  am 
supposed  out  of  my  employment,  without  being  myselt 
allowed  to  be  a  party  to  my  own  resignation.  I  cannot 

1  Calcraft  began  as  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office  on  ,£40  a  year,  where  he  gained  a 
great  reputation.     He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Pay  Office,  which  he  left  in  conse- 
quence of  the  transactions  detailed  above.    He  subsequently  became  Commissary-General 
of  Musters,  and  is  well  known  as  the  devoted  follower  of  Pitt  in  later  years. 

2  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  i.  262. 

3  Calcraft  to  Shelburne,  March  I5th,  1763. 

4  Paper  endorsed  "  Pay  Office."     March  1763. 
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reconcile  this  to  myself,  or  stand  a  moment  against  the 
general  opinion  which  must  prevail  that  I  am  not  let  to 
keep  the  office.  I  shall  be  laughed  at,  and  laugh  myself 
at  the  pretence  that  I  resign  voluntarily  what  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  given  me  of  even  speaking  about.  Lord 
Shelburne  (and  perhaps  others  with  less  reason)  has  said  I 
intended  to  resign,  without  telling  me  he  intended  to  say  so, 
or  that  he  had  said  so.  I  never  heard  of  or  imagined  this  till 
Thursday,  and  find  both  Lord  Bute  and  the  King  had  taken 
it  for  granted.  It  is  not  only  true,  but  I  can  prove  it  to 
be  so,  that  since  January  last  I  never  could  intend  to  resign 
now.  Let  me  add  that,  if  I  had  intended  it,  Lord  Bute's 
going  would  have  changed  my  resolution.  It  is  amazing 
that,  in  all  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  Lord  Bute,  he 
never  gave  me  the  least  hint  of  this  supposition.  It  is  still 
more  so  that  Lord  Shelburne  never  did  till  Thursday  last.1 
But  things  being  in  the  unexpected  situation  they  are,  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  All  I  can  do  is  this — if  the  King  and  Lord 
Bute,  keeping  it  the  greatest  secret  can  help  the  King's 
affairs  by  knowing  that  my  office  shall  be  resigned  next 
Xmas,  His  Majesty  is  most  welcome  to  it,  and  in  that  case 
I  will  not  be  a  Peer  now.  If  His  Majesty's  want  of  my 
place  to  give  away  now  should  be  so  urgent  that  it  cannot 
be  deferred,  I  must  submit  and  beg  to  show  that  it  is  not 
voluntarily,  or  to  be  called  so,  my  Lord,  that  I  part  with 
it.  I  can  wish  His  Majesty's  affairs  well  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  as  much  purpose  as  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  my  imagination  is  so  struck  that,  thanking  His  Majesty 
for  having  satisfied  all  that  is  essential  of  my  ambition  re- 
garding Peerage,  an  obligation  I  never  will  forget,  I  desire 
at  all  events  to  remain  myself  a  Commoner." 

But,  after  deciding  on  the  above  course  with  the 
approval  of  his  friend  Mr.  Nicholl,  Fox  changed  his  mind, 
and  in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Nicholl,  and 
returned  by  the  latter  with  marginal  observations,  he 
developed  another  scheme  : 

1  Compare  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  i.  258.  Bute's  resignation 
was  determined  upon  very  suddenly,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Shelburne 
had  any  earlier  notice  than  Fox.  See,  as  to  Lord  Bute  and  his  retirement  from  office, 
Lord  Stanhope's  History  of  England,  iv.  37. 
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Mr.  Fox's  Letter.1 

"DEAR  SIR, — I  have  slept  since, 
and  though  I  see  the  usage  I  meet 
with  and  ever  shall  see  it  in  the 
same  light,  (i)  I  am  inclined  to  a 
very  different  conclusion  than  ours 
of  yesterday.  I  impart  it  to  you 
and  to  nobody  else  except  Lady 
Caroline,  and  I  write  it  thus,  that 
you  may  put  your  thoughts  in  the 
margin  ;  and  I  am  far  from  having 
decided  anything. 

"  It  is  very  unpleasant,  after  all 
that  has  happened,  to  go  away  out 
of  humour.  (2) 


"  Dissembled  satisfaction  is  better 
than  dissatisfaction,  (3)  which  it 
would  be  against  my  whole  scheme 
of  life  to  take  any  revenge  of.  I 
can  undoubtedly  keep  my  place, 
but  they  will  be  much  out  of 


humour,  (4)  and  the  memory  of 
what  vexes  will  be  much  more 
lasting  than  that  of  what  once 
pleased  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
common  and  easy  civility  will 
follow  the  accommodating  them,  and 
being  quite  out  of  the  World.  If 
I  keep  my  place  and  remain  a 
Commoner  there  will  be  disguising 
the  discontent  there  will  be  on 
each  side. 


Mr.  Nicholl's  Observations. 


"  (i)  If  you  did  not,  the  world 
certainly  would  the  moment  they 
see  what  is  to  follow.  You  may 
dissemble  with  yourself,  you  will 
not  impose  on  them.  You  might 
have  compounded  for  a  Peerage 
for  your  place  at  any  time.  What 
have  you  then  for  your  great  and 
late  services  ? 

"  (2)  Are  they  now  in  humour  ? 
Could  they  be  so  wanting  in  the 
knowledge  of  common  civility  to 
act  as  they  have  if  they  were  in 
humour  ? 

"  (3)  These  are  both  painful  ; 
if  there  is  any  difference,  perhaps 
the  latter  is  less  so  to  an  honest 
mind  than  the  former.  Character 
or  outward  appearance  will  not 
admit  of  your  seeming  to  be 
pleased  with  what  ought  to  dis- 
please. It  will  be  construed  as  a 
want  of  penetration  to  discover, 
or  a  want  of  steadiness  or  prud- 
ence to  suffer  it.  It  need  not  be 
resented,  because  you  keep  in  a 
situation  to  resent. 

"  (4)  True,  what  then  ?  How 
will  this  hurt  you  ?  Is  it  sure 
they  will  be  in  humour  if  you 
leave  it  ?  The  pleasing  part  is 
already  forgot,  or  they  would  not 
do  as  they  do.  What  you  are 
wished  to  do  will  be  no  more  or 
longer  remembered  than  what  you 
have  done.  It  would  be  really 
more  convenient  to  your  affairs 
(and,  in  truth,  to  the  King's  too), 
and  more  consistent  with  appear- 
ances abroad.  What  are  the 
advantages  on  the  other  side  ? — 


1  This  letter  is  endorsed  "about  April  loth,  1763,"  but  the  real  date  is  evidently 
earlier.     The  endorsement  is  not  in  Mr.  Fox's  writing. 
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"  They  will  be  ashamed  of  this 
and  hate  me  the  more  for  it.  (5) 


"For  these  reasons,  and  above 
all  for  my  own  ease,  (6)  suppose  I 
go  on  Wednesday1  next,  without 
imparting  my  design  even  to  Lord 
Bute,  and  tell  the  King  that  it  is 
not  convenient  to  me,  and  was 
neither  my  design,  nor  as  I  believe 
His  Majesty's,  that  this  session 
should  end  in  my  losing  my  place  ; 
but  that  as  His  Majesty  had  been 
led  into  a  belief  unwarranted  by 
me  that  it  was  my  desire,  and  had 
thought  of  arrangements  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  I  could  not  think  ot 
ending  a  session  by  being  incon- 
venient to  him,  which  I  begun 
with  so  very  different  a  view. 
And  therefore  only  desiring  that 
he  would  appoint  A.  B.  to  carry 
on  my  Office  //'//  Midsummer,  I 
begged  leave  to  resign  now  and 
my  successor  would  be  as  well 
satisfied  with  a  nomination  to  take 
place  then  as  on  this  day. 

"  I  should  have  a  great  deal  of 
dissembled  (7)  praise  and  desire  that 
I  would  stay,  which  I  would  take 
as  if  it  was  sincere,  but  persisting 
in  my  Resolution,  to  disobey  His 
Majesty,  go.  I  think  he  would 
forgive  me  that  disobedience,  and 
perhaps  be  so  pleased  with  it  as 
to  let  me  go  away,  with  appear- 
ance of  obligation  to  me  for  what 


civility,  &c.  Civility  and  respect 
in  the  practice  of  the  world  are, 
it's  humbly  presumed,  ever  pro- 
portioned to  the  use  or  disuse  the 
Person  can  be  of.  Those  who 
are  in  a  situation  to  do  neither 
much  good  or  harm,  may  depend 
on  little  civility  or  attention. 

"(5)  They  may,  but  won't 
hurt  you.  They  won't  love  you, 
if  you  retire.  This  is  the  best  of 
reasons,  if  it  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  your  going  out.  But 
that  is  the  very  point  in  question. 


"  (6)  (7)  There  will  be  no  dis- 
sembling on  your  part,  you  mean 
no  harm,  nor  will  do  any,  unless 
forced  to  it.  If  none  is  meant  or 
attempted  against  you,  all  is  well, 
and  you  can,  when  you  please, 
release  them  from  their  fears  by 
going  into  the  House  of  Lords. 


Wednesday,  March  23rd. 
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I  have  done.  (8)  And  his  joy  that 
I  resign  may  be  mistaken  for  his 
being  pleased  with  me  that  I  came, 
which  will  be  more  favourable  for 
us  both. 


"  My  remaining  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  in  a  situation  to 
struggle  if  I  will,  is  not,  my  dear 
Mr.  Nicholl,  that  perfect  tranquillity 
you  wish  me  in.  (9) 

"  That  can  be  only  be  had  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  world  for- 
getting, by  the  world  forgot.  Think 
over  this  impartially.  I  could  not 
think  about  it  early  yesterday,  nor 
I  believe  you  neither. 

"  I  really  do  suppose,  and  surely 
I  may,  that  by  June  24th  (three 
months)  all  my  money  may  be 
gone  that  it  is  necessary  should 
<™  "i 


"  (8)  With  great  submission,  all 
this  is  not  worth  the  hazarding  one 
single  moment  of  uneasiness  or 
convenience  to  obtain.  If  you 
remain,  the  appearances  will  be 
preserved  for  their  own  sakes.  If 
you  go  you  will  get  nothing  more. 

"  What  had  been  right  and  wise, 
had  Lord  Bute  continued,  will  be 
by  no  means  equally  so  if  he  does 
not.  Who  have  you  obliged  ? 
Who  are  you  to  oblige  ?  Is  it 
those  who  are  to  come  in  ?  No. 
Will  they  be  inclined  then  to 
manage  you  ?  A  strong  active 
opposition  is  likely  to  happen. 
They  must  fall  on  the  general 
measures  of  Government,  or  some 
particular  part.  In  either,  you 
probably  may  have  a  large  share 
of  their  ill-will.  Would  it  be 
then  prudent  to  be  off  your  guard, 
and  trust  for  fair  and  civil  treat- 
ment to  their  good  humour,  can- 
dour, &c.  ?  Remaining  in  the 
House  of  Commons  all  parties  will 
be  careful,  at  least,  not  to  dis- 
please you — you  need  not  there- 
fore take  part,  but  be  as  much  at 
liberty  and  ease  as  you  like. 

"  (9)  I  grant  it,  but  from  my 
heart  I  believe  it  the  most  certain 
way  of  securing  it  in  due  time. 
It  is  seldom  to  be  obtained  the 
moment  it  is  wished.  The  proper 
moment  for  that  must  be  watched 
and  catched  when  it  offers.  This 
(to  me)  seems  not  to  be  that 
moment.  You  may  forget  the 
world,  but  for  a  time  it  must  so 
hang  to  you  and  you  to  it,  that  it 
will  not  forget  you.  When  it 
does,  go.  You  will  have  my  full 
consent :  you  can  at  any  time  get 
into  the  House  of  Lords." 


1  It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that,  in  making  a  private  profit  by  investing 
the  exchequer  balances  on  his  own  account,  Fox  was  not  only  doing  what  every  Pay- 
master, except  Pitt,  had  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  but  what  the  public 
would  have  been  very  much  astonished  if  he  had  not  done,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Pitt. 
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Fox  accepted  the  advice  tendered  him  by  his  friend, 
and  falling  back  on  the  plan  of  offering  to  resign  at  once 
and  stay  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sought  an  interview 
with  Bute  which  proved  but  little  satisfactory,  for  a  few 
days  afterwards  he  writes  to  him,  renewing  the  proposal 
contained  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholl,  in  these  words  : 1 

"  I  never  went  out  of  your  room  dissatisfied  till  Friday.2 
I  did  so  then,  and  have  been  fluctuating  ever  since  in  the 
consideration  of  what  conduct  I  have  left  me  to  pursue. 
I  will  begin  with  that  frankness  which  I  think  your  Lord- 
ship has  been  wanting  in  towards  me.  You  have  seen  me 
often  since  you  had  been  informed  that  I  intended  to 
resign  my  place  at  the  end  of  this  Session,  which  I  vow  to 
God  I  never  thought  of  doing,  and  your  Lordship  has 
never  mentioned  it  to  me  or  given  me  the  most  distant 
hint.  Surely,  my  Lord,  I  had  a  right  to  be  talked  to 
upon  my  own  business  before  the  King  had  formed  a 
notion  of  my  intention.  You  heard  it  from  several  other 
friends  of  mine  as  well  as  from  Lord  Shelburne.  It  would 
have  been  kind  to  have  mentioned  it  to  me  the  next  visit 
after  you  first  heard  of  it.  You  would  then  have  known 
how  much  you  was  misinformed.  I  don't  desire  to  know 
who  these  friends  of  mine  were,  but  not  having  the  same 
opinion  of  them  as  Lord  Shelburne,  I  should  think  they 
had  some  bad  design  in  it.  There  are  very  few  who, 
collecting  my  opinion,  could  tell  it  your  Lordship  on  a 
point  that  regarded  me  so  nearly  without  letting  me  know 
it,  that  I  should  think  honest  men  and  wishing  me  ex- 
tremely well.  I  do  think  so  of  Lord  Shelburne.  He 
imagined  his  judgment  much  better  than  mine,  and  that 
my  notions  of  honor  (as  different  from  his,  as  common- 
sense  is  from  romance)  must  at  last  be  got  the  better  of ; 
and  in  this  warmth  could  think  he  was  serving  me  by 
giving  his  opinion  for  mine,  without  my  leave  or  know- 
ledge before  or  afterwards.  This  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  world,  or  the  common  rules  among  men,  would  have 
been  corrected  had  your  Lordship  communicated  to  me 
what  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  till  Friday  ;  viz.  that  the 

1  Fox  to  Bute,  March  27th,  1763.  2  Friday,  March  24th,  1763. 
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King  had  built  upon  my  resignation,  which  I  had  no 
opportunity  ever  given  me  to  speak  about.  I  am  sup- 
posed out  of  my  employment,  but  I  think  I  know  your 
Lordship  to  be  an  honest  man  and  incapable  of  any  in- 
sincerity, and  therefore  with  as  much  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity as  I  have,  I  have  wrote  what  I  have  wrote  ;  I  acquit 
your  Lordship  of  any  sinister  design.  I  have  now,  my 
dear  Lord,  unburthened  my  mind,  whether  wisely  or  no 
I  cannot  tell,  but  with  a  view  to  have  everything  between 
us  as  well  as  it  ever  was.  And  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
be  so  I  proceed  to  tell  you,  and  you  only,  my  intention. 
I  will  go  to  His  Majesty  and  tell  him  I  am  sorry  he  has 
built  on  a  mistake,  but  since  it  has  been  so,  I  will  never 
leave  it  possible  for  myself  to  think  that  I,  who  came  to 
do  Him  all  the  service  that  was  in  my  power  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Session  (and  I  hope  did  Him  some),  should 
leave  him  in  difficulties  increased  by  any  action  of  mine. 
I  shall  therefore  beg  leave  to  resign  now,  and  shall  have 
the  pride  to  think  and  the  hope  that  His  Majesty  will 
think  I  have  done  my  duty  perfectly.  The  world  will  say 
and  think  I  am  turned  out ;  will  say  this  is  the  reward 
I  meet  with,  and  that  such  a  bad  man  as  I  am  ought  to 
meet  with,  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  prophecy  to  my 
brother  is  fulfilled,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

"  To  know  that  I  am  a  truly  honest  man,  and  that  the 
King  and  you  must  think  me  so,  shall  outweigh  the  sense 
of  all  this  scurrility  in  my  mind. 

"  If  you  think  you  can  outweigh  this  opinion  in  other 
people  by  what  His  Majesty  may  at  the  same  time  be 
pleased  to  do  with  regard  to  my  brother  and  Lord  Digby 
and  myself  in  point  of  rank,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  do  it 
and  it  succeeds  ;  at  all  events  I  shall  keep  a  consciousness 
of  having  done  right,  and  that  good  humour  that  always 
accompanies  such  a  consciousness.  I  then  am  determined, 
my  Lord,  to  resign  immediately,  but  must  beg  His 
Majesty  to  appoint  A.  B.  to  carry  on  the  Office  till 
Midsummer  (which  is  alone  a  proof  how  well  Lord 
Shelburne  knew  my  intention).1  But  my  resignation 

1   Because,  if  the  accounts  of  the  Pay  Office  were  allowed  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
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known  and  published  now  will  make  the  nomination  of 
my  successor  as  effectual  to  His  Majesty's  purposes  as  if 
he  could  immediately  execute  the  office,  which  indeed  was 
never  done.  Pitt,  turned  out  in  November  1756,  was 
desired  to  let  the  Books  be  carried  on  in  his  name  till 
Xmas,  and,  when  Winnington  died  in  April  1746,  a 
Person  was  appointed,  though  Pitt  had  kissed  Hands,  to 
carry  it  on  in  Winnington's  name  till  Midsummer.  I 
shall  see  your  Lordship  early  on  Monday. 

"  And  now,  my  Lord,  assuring  you  upon  my  word  of 
honour  that  I  go  out  with  the  same  inclination  and  the 
same  sincere  good  wishes  to  your  Lordship,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  mistake,  and  this  had  been,  as  you  thought 
it,  my  own  desire  from  the  first,  I  will  suppose  that  I  am 
entitled  to  that  friendship  which  you  promised  me,  which 
I  will  return,  and  cultivate  with  the  utmost  cordiality." 

To  this  letter  Lord  Bute  immediately  replied  as 
follows  : 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  if,  notwithstanding  all  you  say, 
I  cannot  feel  myself  in  the  least  deficient  with  regard  to 
you,  in  any  one  point  of  honour,  friendship,  or  regard. 
I  heard  from  your  own  friends  a  thing  that  suited  so 
exactly  my  feelings  that  I  never  thought  more  about  it, 
and  when  you  surprised  me  by  saying  I  was  misinformed, 
I  acquiesced  in  your  being  the  best  judge  of  your  own 
conduct,  knowing  full  well  that  in  all  events  the  King 
would  leave  it  to  your  option,  but  I  shall  say  more  of  this 
when  we  meet,  that  I  beg  may  be  on  Tuesday  at  ten 
instead  of  to-morrow.1  Suffer  me  in  the  meantime  to 
assure  you,  that  the  last  lines  of  your  letter  give  me  great 
pleasure,  as  they  secure  to  me  your  friendship  that  I  am 
most  solicitous  to  keep  and  most  certainly  deserve."  2 

Fox  had  meanwhile  told  Cal craft  to  suggest  to 
Shelburne  that  he  might  not  be  so  unwilling  after  all  to 

name  of  Mr.  Fox  to  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  his  resig- 
nation had  not  been  expected  in  the  first,  the  custom  being  to  allow  the  accounts  to  be 
carried  on  for  the  outgoing  paymaster  to  the  end  of  the  current  quarter. 

1  The  interview  was  again  put  off  till   3oth  March  (Thursday)  by  Fox.     Fox  to 
Bute,  March  27th,  1763. 

2  Bute  to  Fox,  March  26th,  1763. 
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succeed  Bute.  "  I  will  trust  to  your  Lordship's  confid- 
ence," writes  Calcraft,  "  in  my  faith  and  attachment  to 
you  to  receive  and  consider  this  letter,  not  from  a  man 
whose  fortune  is  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  but  as  your  well- 
wisher  at  this  juncture  in  preference  to  all  other  connections, 
and  as  one  who  wishes  to  lay  before  you  every  thought  that 
occurs  on  events  so  very  material  to  your  future  credit. 

"  We  both  know  Mr.  Fox  in  lights  I  should  rejoice 
we  did  not.  Yesterday  was  but  a  confirmation  of  what  I 
have  before  seen.  Before  I  proceed  further  therefore,  let 
me  premise,  if  you  are  not  sure  of  getting  and  keeping 
the  King  to  yourself,  at  least  from  him,  don't  harbour 
any  the  smallest  thought  of  accepting  his  offer.  If  you 
are,  he  will  act  agreeably,  and  look  up  to  you  ;  if  not,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  you  know  what  will  be  the  case — you 
know  too  all  his  weaknesses — George  Grenville's  you  can 
only  guess  at.  There  is  a  possibility  of  our  correcting 
and  influencing  the  one  though  not  the  other. 

"  In  this  light  it  is  worth  your  consideration  whether  you 
should  or  should  not  try  to  get  him  the  Treasury.  He  has 
ability,  his  friends  have  confidence  in  him,  and  the  world 
in  general  an  opinion  of  his  talents  for  this  station.  What 
may  be  his  meaning  at  bottom  of  this  offer,  made  under 
the  influence  of  his  brother,  should  be  weigh'd  also.  I 
believe  he'll  get  the  Treasury,  but  there  may  be  some  fore- 
sight in  case  of  its  refusal,  though  upon  my  honour  he 
has  not  hinted  a  word  more  than  I  have  told  you.  Think 
upon  all  this,  my  Lord,  as  impartially  as  I  write  it,  and 
with  the  same  view,  which  is,  that  prejudice  too  well 
founded  may  not  make  you  prefer  the  other  system 
without  due  determination  on  the  good  or  bad  conse- 
quences that  may  attend  Mr.  Fox's  being  Minister.  I 
never  wrote  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  nor  would  I  to  any 
other  man  so  commit  myself,  therefore  burn  my  letter  the 
moment  you  have  read  it.  But  be  assured  the  motive  of  it 
is  the  sincerest  regard  and  truest  attention  to  your  happiness 
and  welfare,  which  makes  me  wish  no  thought  to  escape 


you." 


1  Calcraft  to  Shelburnc,  March  22nd,  1763, 
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Of  the  proposition  thus  obscurely  made  by  Fox, 
Shelburne  either  took  no  notice,  or  was  unable  to  get  Bute 
to  listen  to  it.  Fox,  beginning  to  see  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  broke  out  fiercely  against  Shelburne,  who  now 
drew  up  a  brief  justification  of  his  own  conduct  and 
handed  it  to  Calcraft.  It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  On  reflecting  upon  the  whole  of  what  has  passed 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  me,  I  take  nothing  ill,  but  I  own  I 
am  astonished.  My  conduct  with  regard  to  Mr.  Fox's 
Paymastership  has  been  most  simple.  I  said  what  I 
thought  would  have  been  his  conduct.  It  passed  as 
conversation,  it  was  not  built  upon,  nor  no  arrangement 
made  in  consequence.  The  event  plainly  proves  it.  If 
Mr.  Fox  thinks  he  could  have  gone  out  with  grace  with 
more  than  he  has  by  any  intercession  of  mine,  he  is 
entirely  mistaken.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  King,  Lord 
Bute,  and  I  am  afraid  all  the  world,  think  it  should  have 
been.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole,  my  conduct  has  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  former  instances,  been  directed  by  my  joint 
regard  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  to  the  authority  and  dignity  of 
the  King  and  his  administration.  Let  him  reflect  on  the 
manner  of  the  language  of  his  coming  in,  what  he  has 
declined,  and  what  he  possesses  going  out,  and  then  let 
him  consider  the  conduct  of  his  friends,  and  I  am  sure  he 
cannot  accuse  them  of  want  of  communication  or  of  the 
regard  due  to  whatever  friendship  he  may  have  justly 
expected  at  their  hands. "  l 

But  Fox  was  not  to  be  pacified. 

"  Soon  after  I  got  home,"  says  Calcraft,  "  Mr.  Fox 
came  here  and  found  Rigby  and  me.  He  began  the 
conversation  I  expected,  but  calmly  ;  I  gave  him  your 
Paper,  which  he  read,  and  dwelt  on  the  first  part ;  that 
he  never  imagined  you  had  said  by  his  authority  he  would 
quit  the  Pay  Office.  I  told  him,  if  giving  the  opinion 
was  what  he  took  ill,  I  must  take  part  of  the  blame,  for  I 
had  given  it  as  mine  that  he  would  part  with  the  Pay 
Office  and  that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  wondered 
Lord  Bute  had  never  mentioned  this  matter  to  him,  and  a 

1  This  paper  is  from  a  draft  at  Lansdowne  House. 
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great  deal  of  the  same  discourse  that  passed  in  the  morning, 
but  calm.  Rigby  reasoned  a  great  deal  ;  we  talked  upon 
his  brother,  Lord  Digby,  and  other  requests,  but  he  seems 
determined  now  to  keep  the  Office,  doubts  or  pretends  to 
doubt  whether  he  shall  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  I  told 
him  Lord  Bute  never  harboured  a  thought  of  his  keeping 
Paymasters*  when  he  retired,  and  that  the  opinion  you 
gave  was  to  make  his  other  requests  come  with  better 
grace,  and  what  you  thought  a  right  one.  I  am  sorry  he 
does  not  prove  our  opinion  founded.  I  am  sure  it  was 
his,  and  wish  from  my  soul  for  his  sake  it  had  continued 
so.  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord,  I  am  sure  I  have  acted 
consistently  both  with  friendship,  gratitude,  and  good 
sense,  so  I  only  wish  you  may  think  so  too."  1 

To  this  letter  Shelburne  replied  : 

"  Upon  the  maturest  reflection  I  can  see  nothing  in 
your  conduct  or  mine,  which  can  furnish  Mr.  Fox  with  a 
just  pretence  of  being  offended  ;  as  to  the  rest  I  know  the 
world  enough  not  to  be  surprised  at  anything,  and  I  know 
myself  not  to  be  afraid  for  anything  that  can  happen,  at 
least  as  to  Mr.  Fox.  I  feel  very  much  for  your  situation, 
which  I  should  not  do  if  I  did  not  feel  it  the  most 
justifiable  in  the  world.  Charles  Townshend  never  was  a 
greater  enemy  to  himself  than  Mr.  Fox  appears  to  be 
on  this  occasion.  What  says  Rigby  ?  But,  in  all  events, 
believe  me  to  be  as  much  and  sensibly  obliged  to  you  as 
I  am  capable  of."  2 

Calcraft,  not  to  be  discouraged,  now  made  one  more 
attempt  to  move  Fox  from  his  design  of  keeping  the  Pay 
Office.  "  It  hurts  me  to  the  soul,"  he  writes,  "  to  see  the 
comparison  you  draw  between  C.  Townshend  and  the 
other  too  well  founded.  With  respect  to  me,  don't  have 
anxious  thoughts,  for  as  I  have  told  Mr.  Fox  this  morning, 
I  am  sure  he  will  in  a  few  months  be  convinced  of  our 
friendship,  and  wished  he  had  confided  in  it.  We  have 
had  much  discourse  to-day.  He  was  cool  but  positive. 
I  was  unalterable  in  my  opinion  too,  but  I  find  he  is 

1  Calcraft  to  Shelburne,  March  25th,  1763. 
2  Shelburne  to  Calcraft,  March  1763. 

VOL.   I  M 
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determined  for  the  present  to  keep  the  office,  which,  alas ! 
ought  to  be  the  last  and  seems  the  only  object.  Rigby 
will  come  before  dinner  to-morrow,  and  tell  you  more 
at  large  what  passed  in  both  conversations,  when  he 
complained  of  your  intimating  his  intention,  or  giving  an 
opinion  for  him,  which,  says  he,  no  man  should  do  for 
another.  I  asked  if  I  had  not  frequently  given  him  my 
opinion  of  Lord  Granby's  intention,  and  whether  he 
thought  I  did  right  or  wrong  ;  this  was  unanswerable, 
and  avoided  by  going  to  fresh  argument.1  I  told  him  no 
longer  since  than  Tuesday,  1  thought  myself  sure  from 
his  own  mouth  he  would  quit  now  or  at  Midsummer  at 
farthest,  and  that  I  was,  by  his  request,  hurrying  warrants 
that  he  might  do  so.  In  short,  my  dear  Lord,  he  can't 
think  of  retiring  from  business,  and  deceived  both  himself 
and  us,  if  the  present  state  of  his  mind  can  be  reasoned 
upon,  when  he  talked  of  ending  his  political  career.  / 
believe  he  proposes  going  to  the  King  on  Monday,  and 
assuring  him  he  never  had  a  thought  of  resigning  the  Pay 
Office.  How  this  must  hurt  him  in  the  closet  after  all 
that  has  happened,  I  grieve  to  think,  and  would  give  the 
world  he  could  be  persuaded  to  go  out  with  that  credit  we 
have  so  long  laboured  to  gain  him." 

The  interview  with  the  King  took  place  on  Monday 
the  28th,  when  "Fox  behaved  with  great  sourness,  and 
the  King  with  great  dignity  as  regarded  Lord  Shelburne."  2 
The  King  evidently  feared  to  let  his  discontented  Minister 
stay  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Fox  used  that  fear 
to  make  the  King  declare  his  resignation  of  the  Pay  Office 
should  "  be  optional."  8  But  though  he  obtained  his  object 
he  still  continued  to  vilify  Shelburne.  "  As  every  morti- 
fication I  meet  with,"  he  wrote  to  Calcraft,  "  and  they  are 
many,  is  the  consequence  of  Lord  Shelburne's  conduct,  I 
believe  it  were  better  we  should  have  no  conversation 
together  on  the  matter.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  intended 
what  has  happened,  it  may  be  quite  the  contrary,  but 

1  It  would  seem  that  Lord  Granby  wished  to  be  Paymaster. 

2  Bute  to  Shelburne,  March  zgth. 
3  Bute  to  Fox,  March  25th  and  April  izth. 
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nothing  disagreeable  could  have  happened  had  I  been 
trusted  with  my  own  affair.  He  ought  to  know  what  I 
take  ill.  That  he  should  for  months  together  know  that 
the  Minister  and  the  King  imagined  I  intended  to  resign 
and  never  tell  me  that  they  thought  so,  was  not  fair,  and 
has  been  fatal,  unless  to  a  man  determined  to  leave  the 
world  it  may  be  some  advantage  to  be  quite  sick  of  it."  l 
Bute  having  written  to  him,  on  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Shelburne  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  new 
Ministerial  arrangements,  saying  that  "  it  was  a  measure 
that  he  would  not  hear  of  being  altered,"  Fox  replied  : 
"  With  regard  to  Lord  Shelburne,  as  upon  recollection  I 
am  more  and  more  hurt  with  his  conduct  towards  me,  I 
think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything  else,  than  that 
I  am  very  glad  he  has  behaved  in  a  way  so  agreeable  to 
your  Lordship."  2  The  following  day  he  again  called  on 
Bute,2  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  made  a  Viscount 
as  a  proof  of  His  Majesty  "  being  more  than  ordinarily 
satisfied  with  him,"  and  also  "  because,  to  those  who  mind 
precedence,  it  would  be  something  that  his  family  should 
stand  before  Pitt's  in  the  list  of  Peers."  8  But  this  pro- 
posal did  not  find  favour  either  with  the  King  or  with 
his  Minister,  for  a  few  days  after  Fox  began  once  more  to 
suggest  that  he  should  stay  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  scheme,  however,  again  proved  abortive,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  letter  written  by  him  to 
Bute: 

"  I  assure  your  Lordship,  and  will  assure  everybody, 
that  in  all  I  feel  I  have  from  you  nothing  to  complain  of, 
and  I  now  write  to  you  as  my  friend.  I  hate  my  situation, 
searching  for  a  path  that  may  lead  me  to  my  lost  good 
humour  and  not  knowing  how  to  find  it.  But  I  must 
choose  one,  and  your  conversation  yesterday  shows  me  that 
I  must  not  think  of  staying  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without  incurring  the  King's  displeasure.  It  would  be  a 
great  mortification  to  me,  after  I  won't  say  sacrificing,  but 
risking  everything  to  please,  I  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to 

1  April  yth,  1763.  2  Fox  to  Bute,  March  2gth. 

3  Fox  to  Bute,  March  3ist.     Lady  Chatham  was  a  Baroness. 
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fail.     I  therefore  beg  your  Lordship  to  tell  the  King  that 
I  accept  cheerfully  whatever  he  thinks  fit. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Lord,  manage  for  me  as  well  as 
you  can,  the  remains,  if  there  are  any,  of  past  favour. 
If  I  may  point  out  anything,  it  should  be  at  Xmas  next, 
or  when  I  quit  the  Pay  Office,  and  it  can  be  so  managed, 
His  Majesty  may  think  of  giving  me  the  Privy  Seal. 
The  Privy  Seal  is  £2300  a  year.  The  Pay  Office  is 
double.  But  this  would  be  a  distinguished  mark  of  His 
Majesty's  approbation  of  my  conduct,  which  would  at  the 
same  time  make  me  happy,  and,  may  I  not  say,  do  His 
Majesty  no  harm." l 

To  this  letter  Bute  replied  as  follows  : 

"  Lord  Bute  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Fox, 
and  is  glad  to  see  his  final  determination  taken.  He  has 
acquainted  His  Majesty  with  it,  in  the  manner  he  thought 
most  likely  to  be  of  service  to  him.  Lord  Bute  wishes 
Mr.  Fox  would  send  the  name  of  the  Barony  he  proposes 
to  take  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  As  to  the  latter  part 
of  his  letter  he  sees  so  little  probability  of  the  Privy  Seal 
being  open,  when  once  the  arrangement  is  made  to  fill  it, 
that  he  can  only  say  in  general,  whenever  Mr.  Fox  wishes 
to  quit  the  office  he  now  holds  and  points  to  any  other, 
the  essential  services  he  has  rendered  His  Majesty  entitle 
him,  in  Lord  Bute's  opinion,  to  meet  with  the  most 
gracious  reception,  and  to  have  great  attention  paid  to  any 
request  he  shall  make." 

Thus,  the  end  of  the  controversy  was  that  Fox  became 
Lord  Holland  and  retained  the  Paymastership,  a  post 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until  1765.  But  although  the 
new  Peer  obtained  all  that  he  desired,  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  declaration  that  "  he  and  Lord  Shelburne  would  yet 
be  friends," 2  all  communication  between  them  ceased 
from  this  time,  nor  did  Lord  Holland  in  conversation 
desist  from  representing  Shelburne  as  having  betrayed 
him. 

It  was  the  tradition  of  Holland  House,  and  it  is 
asserted  by  Walpole  that  Bute  justified  the  conduct  of 

1  Fox  to  Bute,  April  izth.  2  Fox  to  Bute,  March  3131. 
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Shelburne  by  telling  Fox  that  it  was  "  a  pious  fraud."  l 
"  I  can  see  the  fraud  plainly  enough,"  is  said  to  have  been 
the  retort  of  the  retired  statesman  ;  "  but  where  is  the 
piety?"  This  story  repeated  and  exaggerated,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  such  stories,  became  the  origin  of  those 
imputations  of  duplicity  which  pursued  Shelburne  through 
life.  It  was  to  his  conduct  towards  Fox  that  his  enemies, 
in  subsequent  years,  appealed  as  the  final  justification  of 
their  hostility.  The  very  unpopularity  of  Fox  served 
only  to  heighten  the  force  of  the  attack.  Fox,  it  was 
said,  was  looked  upon  as  the  ideal  of  cunning,  but  here 
was  the  man  who  had  outwitted  Fox.  It  will  have  been 
seen  how  baseless  these  attacks  were.  Fox,  in  October 
1762,  when  accepting  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
considered  that  this  token  of  royal  confidence — a  very 
thankless  one  in  itself — would  under  the  other  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  it,  oblige  him  to  abandon  the 
Pay  Office,  and  he  had  already  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to 
resignation  when  he  thought  fit  to  alter  his  mind  and  stay 
where  he  was.  Could  Shelburne,  Bute,  and  Calcraft  have 
reasonably  doubted  that  the  same  motive,  viz.  the  fear  of 
public  opinion,  which  prompted  Fox  to  think  his  resignation 
of  the  Pay  Office  necessary  on  receiving  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
and  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons — honours  which 
entailed  no  salary  but  a  great  deal  of  work  and  of  abuse — 
would  not  equally  lead  him  to  think  his  resignation  called 
for  when,  intending  to  abandon  political  life  and  go  abroad, 
he  was  created  a  Peer,  and  saw  ample  provision  made 
for  himself,  his  relatives,  and  his  personal  followers. 

That  they  did  think  so,  and  considered  Fox  had 
let  them  suppose  that  this  was  his  own  opinion,  is  clear. 
Even  Rigby  was  against  Fox.  "  The  man,"  says  Walpole, 
"  he  most  loved  was  Rigby.  He  had  assisted  in  Rigby 's 
promotions,  and  wished  to  push  him  forwards  and  to  be 
strictly  connected  with  him  in  every  political  walk.  In 
the  height  of  his  quarrel  with  Shelburne  and  Calcraft,  Fox, 

1  Memoirs,  i.  258.  In  1765  the  Grenville  Ministry  made  the  immediate  removal  of 
Lord  Holland  from  the  Pay  Mastership  a  condition  of  their  remaining  in  office. 
Grenville  Correspondence,  iii.  41. 
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walking  along  St.  James's  Street,  met  and  stopped  Rigby's 
chariot,  and  leaning  on  the  door  of  it,  began  to  vent  his 
complaints  ;  when  the  other,  unprovoked  and  unconcerned 
in  the  dispute,  interrupted  him  with  these  stunning  sounds  : 
'  You  tell  your  story  of  Shelburne  ;  he  has  a  damned  one 
to  tell  of  you  ;  I  do  not  trouble  myself  which  is  the 
truth/  and  pushing  him  aside  ordered  his  coachman  to 
drive  away.  From  that  moment  Fox  became  the  enemy 
of  Rigby."  Walpole  insinuates  that  Shelburne  wished  to 
have  the  Pay  Office  himself.1  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  this.  Whatever  his  faults  in  the  matter  may  have 
been,  Shelburne  was  not  an  office-seeker.  He  had  just 
refused  the  Secretaryship  of  State  and  the  Presidency  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  though  he  subsequently  accepted 
the  latter.  His  independent  means  allowed  him  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  emoluments  connected  with  the  Pay 
Office.  Bute,  the  principal  of  Shelburne  in  this  unfortunate 
negotiation,  declared  to  Fox  "  that  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Shelburne  had  been  agreeable  to  himself,"  2  thereby  identi- 
fying himself  with  that  conduct.  As  against  this,  the 
vague  tradition  that  Bute  was  the  person  who  used  the 
words  "  pious  fraud "  is  valueless  for  the  purposes  of 
history.  Fox,  in  the  letter  of  March  26th,  taxes  Shelburne 
with  no  dishonourable  conduct,  but  only  with  entertaining 
"  a  romantic  idea  of  honour  entirely  repugnant  to  his  own 
common-sense."  It  is  only  in  a  letter,  written  two  days 
subsequently  to  that  of  the  2 7th  of  March,  that  Fox,  after 
brooding  over  his  supposed  injuries,  begins  to  paint  the 
conduct  of  Shelburne  in  dark  colours,  while  in  another 
two  days,  viz.  on  March  jist,  he  announces  his  intention 
of  "  being  good  friends  with  Lord  Shelburne,"  an  under- 
taking which  he  performed  by  abusing  him  all  over  London 
"  as  a  perfidious  and  infamous  liar." 3  Thus  was  the 
friendship  of  Fox  for  Shelburne  changed  into  suspicion 
and  hostility  by  this  quarrel,  the  full  effects  of  which  did 
not  make  themselves  felt  till  twenty  years  after.  Mean- 

1  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  i.  257. 

a  Fox  to  Bute,  March  2Q.th,  1763. 

3  Walpole,  Memoirs,  i.  257. 
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while  Charles  Fox  was  brought  up  by  his  father  to  believe 
that  the  character  of  Shelburne  was  that  of  a  man  in  whom 
no  trust  could  be  placed.1 

Bute  himself  gave  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  his 
undiminished  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Shelburne  as 
a  negotiator.  During  the  formation  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment under  George  Grenville,  he  resigned  on  the  8th  of 
April,  but  he  continued  to  employ  Shelburne  as  his  inter- 
mediary with  Lord  Gower,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord 
Waldegrave,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Granby,  Rigby, 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,2  for  Bute,  though  surren- 
dering the  ostensible  lead,  intended  to  pull  the  wires  under 
the  stage.3  If,  however,  these  delicate  negotiations  suc- 
ceeded, it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  tact  of 
Lord  Gower,  and  the  King  himself  had  to  intervene  before 
all  the  contending  claims  could  be  satisfied  "  to  unravel  the 
Gordian  knot  and  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  new 
establishment." 4 

The  difficulties  made  by  the  various  parties  to  the 
negotiation  were  incomprehensible  to  the  mind  of  Bute, 

1  Lord    Stanhope,  History  of  England,   v.   40,  says  :    "  Fox    and    Bute    now    both 
appealed  to  Lord  Shelburne  .  .  .  Lord  Shelburne,  much  embarrassed,  was  obliged  to  oivn 
that  he  had  in  some  degree  extenuated  or  exaggerated  the  terms  to  each  from  his  anxiety  to 
secure,  at  all  events,  the  support  of  Fox,  which  he  thought  at  that  period  essential  to 
Government."     The    passage  which   Lord    Stanhope   quotes  from  Walpole's  Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  i.  258,  in  support  of  his  statement  runs  as  follows  :  "  Lord 
Shelburne  has  told  the  Earl  that  Fox  would  quit  the  Pay  Office  for  a  peerage,  but  Fox 
had  only  stipulated  to  give  his  support  for  that  reward."     The  statement  is  Walpole's 
own.     Shelburne  made  no  acknowledgment,  either  at  the  time  or  subsequently,  of  having 
misled  Fox  and  Bute,  as  the  words  used  by  Lord  Stanhope  would  lead  the  reader  to  imply 
that  he  did.     There  is  a  brief  and,  on  the  whole,  correct  summary  of  the  above  events 
in  Bentham's  Works,  x.  101. 

2  Shelburne  to  Bute,  and  Bute  to  Shelburne,  March  and  April  1763. 

3  "  Make  Barr£  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance.     This  would  be  rewarding  him 
very  nobly  certainly,  but  upon  weighing  it  I  am  clear  he  would  be  able  to  return  it  in 
the  execution  of  the  office,  and  in  the  credit  he  would  do  your  Lordship  in  a  Board 
which  you  may  depend  upon  it  wants  reformation  more  than  any  other  j  and  I  dread 
the  consequence  of  Lord  Granby's  coming  to  it  without  the  check  of  some  honest,  firm 
man  who  will  be  ready  to  receive  your  instructions."     Bute  to  Shelburne,  April  1763. 
Barr£  was  made  Adjutant-General    and    Governor    of   Stirling.     Jenkinson  owned  to 
Grenville  in  July  1765  that  the  "intercourse  in  writing  between  His  Majesty  and  Lord 
Bute  always  continued,  telling  him  that  he  knew  the  King  wrote  him  a  journal  every 
day  of  what  passed,  and  as  minute  a  one  'as  if,'  said  he,  'your  boy  at  school  was  directed 
by  you  to  write  his  journal  to  you.'  "    (Grenville  Correspondence,  iii.  220.)     Lord  Stanhope, 
however,  has  made  it  clear  that  all  personal  intercourse  between  the  King  and  the  Earl 
ceased  after  this  date,  and   that   after   1765   his  retirement  was  absolute.      History  oj 
England,  v.  176. 

4  Bute  to  Shelburne,  March  3oth. 
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who  imagined  that  the  King  ought  only  to  have  to  call 
in  order  to  be  obeyed.  "  Have  we  really,"  he  writes, 
"  Monarchy  in  this  Kingdom,  or  is  there  only  a  puppet 
dressed  out  with  regal  robes  to  serve  the  purposes  of  every 
interested  man,  who  on  every  turn  is  to  be  buffeted  at 
pleasure.  Lord  Granby  now  acts  the  second  part  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  most  offensive  Drama,  and  if  Home  tells  me  right 
goes  further  still,  for  he  understands  Lord  Granby  will 
never  be  in  office  if  Lord  George  has  any  place  whatever.1 
If  this  be  so,  I  repeat  again  the  King's  a  phantom,  and 
this  country  under  a  mere  oligarchy.  The  case  of  Lord 
George  I  told  you  myself  some  time  ago.  The  King  two 
years  ago  had  promised  him,  when  peace  came,  to  take  off 
the  violent  proscription  against  him.  The  end  of  last 
month  he  sent  a  person  to  me,  desiring  to  know  what  he 
was  to  depend  on.  I  upon  that  got  a  friend  to  acquaint 
Lord  George  that  the  King  remembered  what  he  had  said, 
but  saw  so  many  objections  to  it  that  he  would  not  do 
it,  nor  could  he  give  him  any  office  as  he  desired ;  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  his  coming  to  Court,  and  when 
he  did,  he  should  receive  him  with  his  usual  civility,  and  at 
a  proper  time,  when  convenient  and  unengaged,  he  should 
not  be  against  giving  him  a  Civil  Office  ;  that  if  Lord 
George  went  over  to  the  faction  after  this,  Lord  Bute  should 
look  on  him  as  the  least  of  men,  and  believe  every  word 
his  worst  enemy s  said.  This  was  the  purport  of  the  message 
sent  by  me  to  Lord  George,  and  what  does  it  imply  farther 
than  a  wish  at  this  critical  minute,  to  prevent  every 
man  of  parts  in  the  nation  from  flying  to  the  common 
enemy, 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord,  I  refer  for  anything  more  to 
Home,  and  shall  only  observe  that  Lord  George  on 
receiving  this  message  sank  from  all  his  hopes,  and  looks 
on  himself  as  blasted  for  ever. 

"This  mode  of  quieting  Lord  George,  both  Lord  Halifax 
and  I  thought  the  best,  before  I  took  any  part  in  it."  2 

1  Lord  George  Sackville. 

2  Bute  to  Sheiburne,  April  1763.     The  admission  of  Lord  George  Sackville  to  Court 
at  the  accession  of  George  III.  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  enmity  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Bute.   The  papers  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Harro  wby  clearly  establish  this. 
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It  would  seem  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  negotia- 
tions relating  to  the  new  ministerial  arrangements,  the 
post  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  offered 
to  Shelburne  and  refused,1  but,  on  the  2fth  of  March, 
Bute  proposed  that  he  should  have  the  seals  of  Secretary 
of  State.  To  this  the  cautious  Grenville,  the  Minister 
designate,  objected.  "  With  regard  to  your  question," 
he  wrote  to  Bute,  "relating  to  Lord  Shelburne's  being 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  the  difficulties  arising  from 
that  arrangement  at  this  time  are  not  founded  upon  any 
personal  consideration  of  my  own,  which  I  beg  leave  in  a 
business  of  this  moment  to  lay  entirely  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  I  do  solemnly  protest  to  you  they  shall  not  weigh 
with  me  in  the  decision  of  it,  but  it  imports  me  thoroughly 
to  consider,  and  from  my  duty  to  the  King  and  my  regard 
to  your  Lordship,  to  state  to  you  a  much  more  interesting 
question  which  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  us  both  to 
give  the  utmost  attention  to,  I  mean,  how  far  that  appoint- 
ment will  effect  the  carrying  into  execution  that  system 
which  the  King  thinks  of  forming  for  his  future  Govern- 
ment, and  which  (whoever  is  employed  in  it)  must  at 
present  unavoidably  be  attended  with  great  difficulties. 

"  For  this  purpose  you  will  allow  me  to  represent  to 
you  the  objections  which  will  be  made  to  this  part  of  the 
arrangement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  public. 

"  These  will  arise  from  Lord  Shelburne's  youth,  his 
inexperience  in  business,  never  having  held  any  civil  office 
whatever,  and  from  his  situation  and  family,  so  lately 
raised  to  the  Peerage,  however  considerable  both  may  be 
in  Ireland. 

"  The  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  old  Peers,  many  of 
whom  are  already  trying  to  band  together,  must  naturally 
be  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  distinction,  of  which 

1  Shelburne  to  Bute,  March  z6th,  1763  ;  Bute  to  Shelburne,  March  zgth,  1763  j 
and  the  letters  in  the  Grenville  Correspondence  (vol.  ii.)  of  March  1763.  It  is  not, 
however,  quite  clear  from  these  letters  that  a  positive  offer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
been  made  to  Shelburne  previous  to  his  refusals  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  though  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  so.  So  far  as  Bute  was  concerned  Shelburne  could  at  any 
moment  have  had  this  or  any  other  office. 
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in  most  of  its  circumstances,  there  is  I  believe  no  example 
in  our  history.  The  pretensions  of  such  as  now  hold 
offices  of  the  second  rank  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  be 
raised  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  gratified,  and  their 
disgust  and  disappointment  will  either  break  out  into 
an  open  resistance,  or  at  least  prevent  any  cordial 
support. 

"In  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  know  the  sentiments  of  individuals,  which 
the  secrecy  you  require  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  ; 
and  therefore  obliges  me  to  represent  things  as  they  at 
present  appear  to  me. 

"You  will  consider  how  far  this  appointment  will 
meet  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  all  or  any  of  those 
from  whom,  in  that  House,  this  system  must  expect 
assistance  ;  from  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Egremont,  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Mansfield ;  from  Lord  Egmont,  Lord 
Marchant,  Lord  Denbigh,  &c.  ;  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Lord  Gower  and  all  their  friends.  I  know  not  their 
sentiments,  and  therefore  cannot  decide  upon  them  ;  but 
as  far  as  my  own  uninformed  judgment  goes,  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  many  of  these,  even  of  the  most 
congenial,  would  bear  Lord  Shelburne's  being  put  at  once 
over  their  heads  with  satisfaction  or  content.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  same  jealousies  and  uneasinesses 
will  probably  arise,  and  I  see  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  con- 
siderable persons  there  whose  approbation  and  hearty 
concurrence  with  this  measure  could  be  depended 
upon. 

"  I  cannot  at  present  believe  that  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  country  gentlemen  of  any  denomination, 
either  Whigs  or  Tories,  nor  to  those  who  for  many  years 
have  holden  distinguished  offices  of  Government,  even  if 
the  majority  of  them  should  acquiesce  under  it,  which  I 
think  uncertain.  As  to  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  it  will 
throw  him  into  immediate  opposition. 

"  What  impression  it  will  make  upon  many  others  I 
will  not  say,  but  I  fear  not  a  favourable  one. 

"  I  will  not  specify  individuals,  as  I  may  be  deceived, 
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nor  would  I  have  done  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  you 
had  not  mentioned  the  particular  situation  there  as  an 
inducement  to  you  for  this  nomination.  In  the  public, 
popular  clamour  will  undoubtedly  be  raised,  and  from 
many  motives  will  be  industriously  propagated  as  much  as 
is  possible,  and  the  graver  and  more  sober  part  of  man- 
kind will  be  surprised  and  offended  at  the  novelty  of  this 
step  in  all  its  circumstances.  These,  my  Lord,  are  some 
of  the  most  obvious  difficulties,  which,  I  apprehend,  can- 
not fail  of  being  aggravated  at  this  critical  juncture  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  person  so  young  and  so  unknown  in 
public  business.  They  seem  also  to  carry  the  greater 
weight  with  them  at  a  time  when  so  large  a  body  of  the 
nobility  are  ostentatiously  combining  themselves  in  a 
public  avowed  opposition  ;  a  measure  on  their  part  which 
surely  makes  it  advisable  in  Government  to  place  in  the 
first  offices  at  least  such  persons  as  may  be  free  not  only 
from  real  but  even  plausible  objections.  Do  not  believe, 
my  Lord,  that  they  arise  in  me  from  personal  prejudice 
only.  Were  Lord  Shelburne  the  dearest  friend  I  had  in 
the  world,  I  do  protest  I  would  advise  him  for  his  own 
sake  to  decline  for  the  present  the  high  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  and  to  accustom  the  public  by  degrees  to  see 
him  acting  in  business  in  some  office  lower  than  what  is 
now  proposed.  In  such  a  situation  he  might  ripen  for 
the  seals,  so  as  to  take  them  whenever  His  Majesty  shall 
be  disposed  to  give  them,  without  that  offence  which 
such  a  sudden  and  unprecedented  elevation  I  think  must 
occasion. 

"  I  flatter  myself  you  will  believe  I  am  too  sensible  of 
the  King's  goodness  to  me,  to  pretend  to  put  any  negative 
upon  those  whom  he  shall  approve.  I  do  not  presume  to 
suggest  who  is  the  most  proper  for  that  high  office.  I 
make  no  objection  to  any  who  is,  in  the  public  eye  and 
opinion,  big  enough  to  fill  it  if  Lord  Egremont  leaves  it ; 
whether  it  be  Lord  Gower,  or  any  other  person  of  that 
connection  whom  the  King  shall  wish  to  bring  forward, 
or  of  any  other  connection  which  is  most  agreeable  to 
His  Majesty  ;  but  what  I  have  said  is  from  a  real  sense  of 
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my  duty  and  of  my  honour.  I  may  possibly  be  mistaken, 
though  my  conviction  is  strongly  otherwise,  and  I  should 
indeed  be  wanting  to  both,  if  before  I  entered  upon  such  a 
situation,  I  did  not  state  to  you  my  opinion  upon  those 
parts  of  the  system  which  have  been  opened  to  me,  and 
upon  the  means  proposed  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
If  your  Lordship  had  allowed  me  to  consult  with  some  of 
those  who  must  bear  the  greatest  share  in  it,  I  should  then 
have  either  verified  my  opinions,  or  from  being  convinced, 
should  have  changed  them.  But  since  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  do  this,  I  must  entreat  you  in  the  meantime,  to  inform 
yourself  how  this  will  be  received  by  the  principal  persons 
you  mean  to  confide  in,  and  to  ask  the  cool  opinion  of 
neutral  and  indifferent  people.  If  they  concur  with  me,  I 
am  confident  you  will  not  desire  me  to  give  a  more 
positive  or  final  answer  with  regard  to  the  part  I  am  to 
bear,  in  a  system  which  could  not  then  be  formed  in  the 
manner  it  is  proposed.  For,  if  the  public  in  general,  a 
great  part  of  the  nobility,  and  some  of  the  leading  persons 
in  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  indisposed  to  this 
appointment,  your  Lordship  must  see  that  my  saying  I 
am  ready  to  bear  any  part,  could  be  of  no  service  what- 
ever. But  if  it  shall  appear  that  what  I  have  said  on  this 
occasion  is  not  well  founded,  and  that  the  most  essential 
of  these  difficulties  do  not  occur,  I  shall  be  glad  that  I 
have  been  mistaken,  and  the  conviction  that  I  have  been  so 
must  necessarily  alter  my  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  and 
you  will  then  certainly  find  me,  as  you  always  have  done, 
desirous  and  happy  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  my 
King  and  my  country,  thinking  it  the  greatest  honour  that 
can  befall  me  if  I  could  do  it  with  any  degree  of  success 
in  that  high  and  important  situation  to  which  the 
King's  goodness  and  your  Lordship's  friendship  has 
destined  me. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  whether  I  bear  any  part  in  this 
transaction  or  not,  which  perhaps  may  be  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  public  welfare,  yet,  let  me  beseech  your 
Lordship,  from  your  affection  and  duty  to  the  King,  and 
from  what  you  owe  to  yourself  and  to  your  country,  to 
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give  this  subject  a  thorough  examination  before  you  de- 
termine upon  a  matter  of  this  infinite  moment ;  that  if 
you  still  persist  in  your  former  resolution  of  retreat  (which 
I  most  earnestly  wish  you  if  possible  to  reconsider),  the 
establishment  which  the  King  shall  now  think  fit  to  make 
in  his  Government  may  be  such  a  one  as  will  reflect 
honour  on  your  Lordship  who  advised  it,  and  give  that 
permanency  and  stability  which,  in  the  present  crisis,  is 
essentially  necessary  to  his  administration. 

"  I  am  now  only  to  ask  pardon  for  the  length  of  my 
letter  ;  this  interesting  subject  made  it  unavoidable,  and  I 
have  explained  my  sentiments  thus  fully  to  your  Lordship, 
not  only  that  you  may  be  apprized  of  them,  but  that  you 
may  be  able  to  represent  them  in  their  true  light  to  the 
King,  if  he  should  ever  condescend  to  enquire  about  them, 
and  that  he  may  not  think  me  more  unworthy  than  I  am  of 
his  royal  favour  ;  give  me  leave  to  add  that  I  esteem  it  a 
peculiar  happiness  that  they  will  be  transmitted  through 
the  channel  of  a  friend  so  partially  disposed  to  me,  and  to 
whom  I  feel  myself  so  sensibly  obliged/* * 

Shelburne,  on  finding  that  the  views  of  Bute  as  to  his 
own  advancement  were  not  shared  by  Grenville,  expressed 
his  complete  readiness  to  stand  aside  "that  the  ground 
might  be  enlarged  by  more  necessary  people." 2  Bute, 
however,  still  insisted  on  his  forming  a  part  of  the 
new  arrangements,  and  again  offered  him  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

It  is  probable  that  the  anxiety  of  Shelburne  to  serve 
in  a  Ministry  which  was  to  be  under  the  secret  influence 
of  Bute,  and  stood  condemned  by  popular  opinion  to  fall 
within  the  year,  and  probably  even  before  meeting  Parlia- 
ment, was  not  very  much  greater  than  his  anxiety  had 
been  to  serve  under  Bute  when  Prime  Minister.  But  the 
ambiguous  position  then  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  another  reason  for  declining  the  offer  now  made  to 
him.  The  Board  at  that  time  had  only  a  quasi-inde- 
pendent position.  It  framed  instructions  without  power 

1  Grenville  to  Bute,  March  25th,  1763.     Grenville  Correspondence,  ii.  33. 
2  Shelburne  to  Bute,  March  28th,  1763. 
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to  enforce  them,  or  to  propose  measures  to  put  them  into 
execution.  It  might  investigate,  and  give  information  or 
advice,  but  it  had  no  authority  to  form  an  ultimate 
decision  on  any  political  question  whatever.  It  had  been 
the  constant  object  of  the  busy  Halifax,  during  his  long 
tenure  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Board,  to  make  his  office 
independent  of  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Southern  department,  and  in  1751,  on  the  resignation  of 
the  seals  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  obtained  an  agree- 
ment that  the  whole  patronage  and  correspondence  of  the 
Colonies  should  be  vested  in  it.  Still,  the  independence 
of  the  Board  was  not  yet  perfect,  for  on  important  matters 
Governors  might  address  the  Secretary  of  State,  through 
whom  also  nominations  to  office  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
King  in  Council.  On  the  formation  of  the  Newcastle- 
Pitt  coalition  in  1757,  Halifax,  disappointed  in  his  hope 
of  becoming  a  third  Secretary  of  State,  was  confirmed  in 
his  old  post  as  President  of  the  Board,  and  included  in  the 
Cabinet  of  which  he  had  not  hitherto  been  a  member. 
When,  in  1761,  Halifax  became  Lord  -  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Lord  Sandys  succeeded  him  as  President  of 
the  Board,  the  arrangements  which  had  existed  previous 
to  1751  were  restored,  but  Charles  Townshend,  the 
successor  of  Lord  Sandys  in  1762,  obtained  the  same  powers 
which  Halifax  had  enjoyed.  He  was  also  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  Still,  even  with  the  addition  of  this  dignity, 
the  power  of  the  Board  was  not  equal  to  the  responsibility 
with  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  seemed  to  be 
clothed,  and  the  Presidency  had  seldom  been  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  those  who  filled  it ;  least  of  all  was  it  likely 
to  be  so  at  a  period  when  all  the  difficult  questions  left 
open  by  the  peace  were  calling  for  settlement.1 

"To  render  the  Colonies  still  more  considerable  to 
Britain,"  writes  a  memorialist  at  this  period,  "and  the 
management  of  their  affairs  much  more  easy  to  the  King 
and  His  Ministers  at  home,  it  would  be  convenient  to 


1  See  a  volume  entitled  Papers  relative  to  the  Tiuo  Offices  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
Board  of  Trade.  Lansdowne  House  MSS.  Todd,  Parliamentary  Government,  ii.  639, 
789.  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  ed.  1855,  iv.  ch.  i.,  iv. — O.  M.  Dickerson, 
American  Colonial  Government  26p6-I?6j>f  <ch.  i.,  47-53. 
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appoint  particular  Officers  in  England,  only  for  the 
dispatch  of  business  belonging  to  the  Plantations.  For 
often  persons  that  come  from  America  on  purpose  either 
to  complain  or  to  support  their  own  just  rights,  are  at  a 
loss  how  or  where  to  apply  ;  this  uncertainty  does  not  only 
fatigue  the  Ministers,  but  frequently  terminates  in  the 
destruction  of  the  party,  by  his  being  referred  from  Office  to 
Office,  until  both  his  money  and  patience  be  quite  worn  out. 
Such  things  in  time  may  cool  people's  affections,  and  give 
them  too  mean  an  opinion  of  the  justice  of  their  Mother- 
Country,  which  ought  carefully  to  be  prevented  ;  for  where 
there  is  liberty,  the  inhabitants  will  certainly  expect  right, 
and  still  have  an  eye  towards  obtaining  it  one  way  or 
other. 

"  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  how  far  it  would  be 
serviceable  to  put  all  the  Crown's  civil  Officers  in  the  Plan- 
tations, of  what  kind  soever,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  from  whom  they '  might  receive  their 
several  deputations  and  appointments,  and  unto  whom  they 
ought  to  be  accountable  both  for  their  receipts  and  man- 
agement ;  and  if  a  particular  Secretary  was  appointed  for 
the  Plantation  affairs  only,  or  if  the  first  Lord  Commis- 
sioner of  that  Board  was  permitted  to  have  daily  access  to 
the  King  in  order  to  receive  His  Majesty's  commands  in 
all  business  relating  to  the  Plantations,  the  subject's  appli- 
cation would  be  reduced  into  so  narrow  a  compass,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  always  so  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  King's  pleasure,  that  great  dispatch  might  be 
given  even  to  distant  matters,  without  taking  up  too  much 
of  the  Ministry's  time  and  interfering,  perhaps,  with  other 
more  important  business."  * 

Under  the  influence  of  similar  feelings  Shelburne  made 
his  acceptance  of  the  Board  conditional  on  having  equal 
access  to  the  King  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  "  I  have 
been  happy,"  he  wrote  to  Bute,  "  to  accommodate  in  every 
particular,  as  well  in  the  first  instance  as  to  Secretary  of 
State,  and  its  being  mentioned  to  the  other  Ministers,  or 
the  second  idea  of  an  opening  being  kept  for  Lord  Egre- 

1  Lansdowne  House  MSS. 
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mont,  which  if  the  Duke  of  Bedford  accepts  President 
cannot  be.  But  excuse  my  mentioning  it,  because  I  do  so 
to  justify  my  making  a  point  of  having  equal  access  to  the 
King  with  the  other  Ministers,  and  I  should  not  do  that 
if  I  did  not  believe  it  in  my  conscience  to  His  Majesty's 
advantage  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  whole  system,  till  occa- 
sion come  of  his  fulfilling  your  Lordship's  very  kind  advice 
to  him  upon  my  subject." 

To  this  letter  Bute  replied  : 

"  Can  you  doubt  at  present  my  affection  to  you,  and 
yet  I  almost  fear  some  of  the  lazy  people  round  you  will 
make  you  waver  in  that  essential  point,  as  I  am  too  frank 
in  my  nature  to  express  an  idea  to  you  I  don't  think. 
What  you  hint  at  of  opening  the  situation  I  shall  be 
required  to  see  you  in,  would  begin  the  scenes  of  jealousy 
that  I  wish  earnestly  to  prevent,  and  be  productive  of  no 
good.  I  am  sure  of  what  I  say  ;  but  suffer  me  to  speak 
plainly.  When  you  declined  accepting  the  Board  of  Trade 
one  morning  Oswald  was  with  me,  I  understood  it  from  a 
noble  wish  to  leave  as  large  a  field  for  arrangement  as 
possible,  but  on  reflecting  on  what  you  said  last  night,  and 
on  your  letter  now  before  me,  I  think  it  seems  more  from 
not  having  it  in  your  power  to  support  your  friends  directly 
with  the  King,  which  indeed  cannot  be  at  present.  Calcraft 
and  all  around  you  suggest  these  ideas.  I  know  this  from 
yourself.  But,  my  dear  Lord,  how  contradictory  is  this 
to  the  plan  taken,  how  impossible  for  me  to  bring  about, 
and  how  sure  a  nest-egg  of  ministerial  discord  at  our  first 
setting  out.  Shall  I  desire  you  not  to  listen  to  interested 
men  ;  they  live  without  you,  and  estimate  their  own  con- 
sideration by  yours.  I  fear  my  reasoning  will  be  weak  in 
your  eyes,  and  yet  if  you  enter  into  Government,  secretly 
displeased  at  the  want  of  something  you  have  not,  you  will 
not,  and  cannot  act  with  the  cordiality  necessary  at  this 
critical  minute.  I  had  the  Secretaries  with  me  to-day,  and 
laid  the  foundation  in  their  Minds  of  real  confidence  with 
you.  Halifax  was  fuller  than  the  other  in  his  declarations, 
both  very  proper,  and  they  will  both  send  to  you.  (I 

1  Shelburne  to  Bute,  March  z8th,  1763. 
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mentioned  your  friend  Gordon  to  Egremont.)  If  you 
care  for  it  do  the  same,  in  short,  my  Lord,  Concordid  res 
parv<e  crescunt,  discordid,  &c.,  &c.  Alas,  alas !  "  l 

An  interview,  in  consequence  of  this  letter,  took  place 
with  Grenville  at  which  the  point  was  finally  settled  on  the 
old  footing,  Shelburne  waiving  his  claims,  and  on  April 
7th  he  was  able  to  write  to  Bute  :  "As  to  myself  be  assured 
there  will  not  be  a  more  good-humoured  and  less  complain- 
ing member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  very  decided. "  Rejoined 
the  Cabinet,  and  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor  on  April 
2Oth.  Calcraft  hearing  of  the  appointment,  and  of  the 
continued  outcry  raised  by  the  friends  of  Lord  Holland, 
advised  Shelburne  to  be  firm  at  his  new  post  notwithstand- 
ing their  abuse.  "  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be  thankful,  for 
the  handsome  and  steady  part  your  Lordship  has  acted 
towards  me,  and  let  what  will  be  the  fate  of  our  Politics, 
we  shall,  I  hope  live  happy  in  our  friendship  :  and  you 
shall  in  every  station  find  me  truly  devoted  to  you.  If 
my  letter  has  vexed  it  has  answered  one  purpose.2  The 
galled  horse  will  wince,  and  strong  truths  will  affect  the 
most  hardened  heart ;  I  cannot  feel  sorry  at  your  reproach, 
because  you  have  shown  sense  and  firmness  as  well  as  the 
utmost  activity  in  the  part  you  have  taken  this  winter,  and 
gained  universal  credit.  You  will  find  it  more  difficult  to 
retire  than  you  imagine,  for,  on  cool  reflection,  they  will 
not  drive  from  them  the  only  man  whose  honor  and  ability 
they  can  confide  in.  That  you  have  stood  forth  in  support 
of  me  does  and  ever  will  afford  a  satisfaction  nothing  can 
erase  from  my  memory,  and  be  assured,  my  dear  Lord, 
that  in  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  I  shall  ever  remain, 
as  I  now  am,3 

"  Most  respectfully,  faithfully, 

"  and  affectionately  yours, 
"J.  CALCRAFT/' 

1  Bute  to  Shelburne,  March  zgth,  1763.  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Egremont  were  the 
two  Secretaries  of  State  in  this  short-lived  Administration,  and  with  Grenville  were 
known  as  "  the  Triumvirate." 

a  Alluding  to  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Lord  Holland.     See  supra,  p.  160. 

3  Calcraft  to  Shelburne,  April  3oth,  1763. 

VOL.   I  N 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE    PRESIDENCY    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    TRADE 
1763 

ON  the  5th  of  May,  1763,  Egremont  wrote  to  Shelburne 
and  his  colleagues  at  the  Board  of  Trade  : 

"North  America  naturally  offers  itself  as  the  principal 
object  of  your  Lordships'  consideration  upon  this  occasion, 
with  regard  to  which  I  shall  first  obey  His  Majesty's 
commands,  in  proposing  to  your  Lordships  some  general 
questions,  before  I  proceed  to  desire  you  will  furnish  that 
information  which  His  Majesty  expects  from  your  Lord- 
ships, with  regard  to  the  northern  or  southern  parts  of  this 
continent  considered  separately. 

"The  questions  which  relate  to  North  America  in 
general  are, 

"  i  st.  What  new  Governments  should  be  established 
there?  what  form  should  be  adopted  for  such  a  Govern- 
ment ?  and  where  the  capital  or  residence  of  each  Governor 
should  be  fixed? 

"  2ndly.  What  military  establishment  will  be  sufficient  ? 
what  new  forts  should  be  erected  ?  and  which,  if  any,  may 
it  be  expedient  to  demolish  ? 

"  3rdly.  In  what  way,  least  burthensome  and  most 
palatable  to  the  Colonies,  can  they  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  additional  expense  which  must  attend  their 
civil  and  military  establishments  upon  the  arrangement 
which  your  Lordships  shall  propose  ? " 

Such  were  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
assuming  the  expediency  of  taxation,  and  only  leaving  the 

178 
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mode  of  it  to  be  determined.  The  North  America  of 
which  he  spoke  was  at  the  time  only  a* geographical  ex- 
pression/ 'with  its  civilized  portion  divided  into  govern- 
ments as  different  in  size  and  various  in  constitution  as 
the  petty  states  of  Italy  before  1860,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence that  whereas  the  latter  constituted  so  many  varieties 
of  absolutism,  the  former  were  the  mixed  but  healthy 
offspring  of  English  freedom. 

The  royal  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Georgia, 
which  since  the  surrender  of  its  charter  was  practically  ruled 
from  Whitehall,  were  governed  in  one  uniform  manner 
by  a  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly,  making  three  dis- 
tinct branches  of  Legislature  in  imitation  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  in  this  kingdom.1  The  Governor  and  the 
Members  constituting  the  Council  were  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  on  their  first  appointment  received  instructions, 
as  rules  for  their  particular  conduct,  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  powers  which  were  vested  in  such  Governors 
by  virtue  of  letters-patent  under  the  Great  Seal.  Through 
the  whole  of  these  royal  provinces,  viz.  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  New 
Hampshire  then  including  Vermont,  these  powers  were 
uniform  as  to  essential  matters  of  Government,  and  differed 
no  further  than  as  the  local  and  particular  circumstances 
required.  The  Council  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  viz. 
in  matters  of  State  as  a  Council  to  advise  the  Governor, 
who  was  constrained  by  special  instructions  to  take  their 
opinion  on  particular  occasions,  and  in  legislative  matters 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Legislature,  in  which  capacity 
it  acted  alone  without  the  presence  of  the  Governor.  The 
Assembly  constituted  the  third  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
and  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  chosen 
by  the  freeholders  according  to  provincial  Acts  of  Assembly. 
Bills  read  three  times  in  both  Houses  of  Assembly,  when 
assented  to  by  the  Governor  thenceforward  became  laws  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  and  operated  immediately  unless 

1  The  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Jamea  Abercromby  in  1754  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  now  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  has  been  principally  relied  on  in  the  above  sketch, 
together  with  the  account  of  the  Colonial  Constitutions  published  in  1774  by  Governor 
Pownali. 
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they  contained  suspending  clauses  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  not  to  take  effect  till  His  Majesty's  pleasure  was 
declared.  The  Crown  at  the  same  time  was  not  so  far 
bound  by  the  assent  of  the  Governor,  but  that  at  any  time 
within  a  certain  limited  period,  the  King  with  the  advice 
of  his  Privy  Council,  might  repeal  such  provincial  Acts. 
Thus  the  Crown  might  be  said  to  have  two  negatives  in 
the  Legislature,  one  through  the  Governor  and  another  of 
its  own.  All  judicial  proceedings  were  cognizable  before 
the  Courts  of  Appeal  in  England,  when  the  matter  at  issue 
amounted  to  a  certain  sum.  The  Judges  appointed  by  the 
Crown  or  by  the  Governor  held  during  pleasure,  except  in 
New  York. 

In  the  charter  colonies  a  far  different  state  of  things 
existed.  In  Maryland,  the  charter  of  which  contained  the 
most  extensive  powers  of  any  in  English  America,  the  power 
of  making  laws  was  vested  in  the  Proprietary  under  the 
Charter  with  the  assent  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  of 
the  province.  No  right  was  reserved  to  the  Crown  of  in- 
validating these  laws,  so  long  as  they  were  not  repugnant 
from,  but  as  nearly  as  might  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  this 
country.  Under  the  charter  as  modified  by  an  Act  of 
William  III.,  the  Governor  was  appointed  by  the  proprietary 
conjointly  with  the  Crown,  but  the  Judges  and  all  other 
officers  were  appointed  by  the  proprietary  or  the  Governor 
or  his  deputy,  and  although  the  Act  of  Navigation  and  the 
Laws  of  Trade  were  held  to  restrain  the  commercial  liberties 
granted  by  the  charter,  the  words  of  the  grant  still  remained, 
which  said  :  "  the  Crown  at  no  time  thereafter  shall 
impose  or  cause  to  be  imposed  any  taxes  or  contributions 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland,  or  the  goods  and  mer- 
chandize within  the  province  or  the  shipping  in  its  ports." 
In  Connecticut  the  Assembly  was  elected  by  the 
freemen  of  the  province.  On  meeting,  it  elected  the 
Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  twelve  assistants,  who, 
forming  one  collective  body  with  the  elected  representa- 
tives, made  laws  subject  to  the  same  limitation  as  in  the 
case  of  Maryland,  and  appointed  Judges  and  all  officers, 
superior  and  inferior.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  constitution 
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was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  Connecticut,  but  there 
was  a  proviso  of  doubtful  import  at  the  close  of  the  charter, 
by  which,  in  all  controversies  "of  a  public  nature," 
the  appeal  was  to  be  to  the  King  and  his  successors. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  proprietary  or  his  deputy  whom 
he  appointed  conjointly  with  the  Crown,  could  under  the 
charter  enact  laws  for  raising  money  and  other  purposes 
of  Government,  to  be  made  with  the  advice  of  the 
representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  province  assembled 
for  that  purpose.  The  laws  were  not  to  be  repugnant  to 
those  of  the  mother-country.  The  Governor  appointed 
all  Judges  and  other  officers,  but  the  charter  saved  and 
reserved  to  His  Majesty  the  hearing  and  determining  of 
the  appeals  of  all  persons  belonging  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  charter  also  provided  an  adequate  machinery  for  the 
disallowance  of  illegal  Acts,  and  specially  reserved  such 
impositions  and  Customs  as  by  Act  of  Parliament  should 
be  appointed  from  the  powers  of  commercial  legislation 
which  it  granted.  In  Massachusetts  the  Governor  was 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  the  Council  was  elected 
by  the  Assembly  itself  elected  by  the  freeholders.  The 
Governor,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council,  appointed  the 
Judges  who  held  during  good  behaviour.  An  appeal  lay 
to  the  King  in  Council  whenever  the  matter  in  issue  was 
above  £3000  value.  The  laws  passed  by  the  Assembly 
were  not  to  be  repugnant  to  those  of  England.  The 
Assembly  appointed  all  the  civil  officers  except  the 
Judges,  and  had  power  to  impose  taxes,  which  were  to 
be  issued  and  disposed  of  by  warrant  under  the  hand 
of  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council.  The  Governor  had  a  negative  on  all  legislation. 
All  laws  were  to  be  transmitted  home,  and  if  not  disallowed 
within  three  years,  were  to  remain  in  force.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  English  Admiralty  Court  was  expressly 
reserved  by  the  charter. 

In  all  the  colonies,  the  Governor  had  power  to 
prorogue  and  dissolve  the  Assemblies,  but  the  time  of 
their  meeting  and  the  duration  of  their  sittings  were 
in  every  case  ascertained.  The  right  of  taxation  was 
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recognised  as  belonging  to   the  Assemblies,  and  special 
mention  had  been  made  of  it  in  the  charters  of  Penn- 

E~ylvania    and    Massachusetts.      But   there   was    another 
uestion,   not  so  easy  of  answer   as  that  of  the   right 
f    the    colonies   to   tax    themselves,    viz.   whether    the 
colonies  could  be  taxed  by   any  power  but  themselves. 
This  question  was  that  to  which  an  affirmative  answer 
was  assumed  in  the  third  query  of  the  despatch  addressed 
by  Egremont  to  Shelburne. 

Two  theories  on  the  subject  of  taxation  had  for  a 
long  time  divided  the  lawyers  and  statesmen  both  of  the 
mother-country  and  of  the  colonies  :  on  the  one  hand, 
that  of  taxation  by  the  Crown  in  virtue  of  the  prerogative  ; 
on  the  other,  that  of  taxation  by  Parliament  considered 
as  part  of  the  general  legislative  power.  The  first  had 
naturally  found  favour  before  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
but  only  a  fruitless  attempt  had  been  made  by  Halifax 
and  Townshend  to  revive  it  in  1753  ;  the  second  had,  as 
naturally,  prevailed  since  the  Revolution.  The  law  of  the 
question  might  now  be  said  to  depend  on  the  opinion 
given  by  Sir  Philip  Yorke — afterwards  Lord  Hardwicke 
— and  Sir  Clement  Wearg  in  17.24,  "that  a  colony  of 
English  subjects  cannot  be  taxed  but  by  some  representa- 
tive body  of  their  own  or  by  the  Parliament  of  England" ; 
and  in  that  given  by  Sir  William  Murray — afterwards 
Lord  Mansfield — and  Sir  Dudley  Ryder  in  1 744,  "  that 
a  colonial  Assembly  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  more 
towards  their  own  defence  than  they  shall  see  fit,  unless 
by  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  alone  can 
prescribe  rules  of  conduct  for  them."  The  theory 
embodied  in  these  opinions  was  supported  by  appeals 
to  the  relations  between  the  ancient  colonies  and  their 
mother-cities  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  by  a 
certain  number  of  modern  precedents.  How  vague  and 
ill  ascertained  however  these  theories  were,  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  judgment  ,of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the 
case  of  Campbell  v.  Hall,  given  a  year  after  this  time, 
viz.  July  2oth,  1764,  the  exhaustive  and  careful  character 
of  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  how  little  understood  Lord 
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Mansfield  considered  the  bare  law  of  the  question  to  be, 
and  how  necessary  it  had  become  to  give  some  clear  and 
decisive  exposition  of  its  principles,  which  like  so  much  of 
English  law,  were  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  existing 
facts.  The  general  result  of  that  judgment,  given  upon 
an  appeal  coming  from  the  island  of  Grenada — one  of 
the  cessions  of  the  Treaty  of  1763 — was,  that  between 
colonies  acquired  by  conquest  or  by  cession,  and  those 
acquired  by  occupancy,  i.e.  what  were  popularly  termed 
"  settled  colonies/'  there  was  a  legal  distinction  ;  that 
whereas,  in  the  former,  the  Crown  could  legislate  by  the 
sole  royal  prerogative  exercised  in  its  executive  capacity  in 
subordination  to  the  legislative  power  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  in  the  latter  a  representative  Assembly  must 
share  in  legislation,  including  taxation  ;  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Assembly  however,  to  be  always  held  in 
subordination  to  that  of  the  Parliament.1  The  American 
colonies  clearly  fell  into  the  latter  category. 

It  was  consistently  with  this  doctrine  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  that  the  Colonial  system  had 
bound  the  trade  between  England  and  America  with  a 
complicated  series  of  chains  and  fetters  rendered  barely 
tolerable  by  extensive  smuggling  and  the  open  connivance 
in  many  cases  of  the  port  authorities  at  the  violation  of 
their  own  rules.  But  the  matter  was  not  to  end  there. 
The  Board  of  Trade  had  observed  with  satisfaction  that, 
"  upon  a  consideration  of  the  past  history  of  the  Colonies, 
not  only  their  latitude  in  trade  but  also  their  government 
had  from  time  to  time  been  limited  and  restrained  so  as 
to  render  them  more  dependent  on  England.  Thus  the 
Acts  of  Navigation  had  restrained  the  powers  of  trade 
granted  by  the  charter  of  Maryland.  Thus  too  the 
Crown  had  confined  the  powers  of  trade  within  certain 
limits  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  several  other 
limitations  in  point  of  government  were  contained  in  its 
charter,  which  found  no  place  in  those  of  Maryland,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island,  as  for  example  the  obligation 

1  Campbell  v.  Hall,  i  vol.  of  Cowper's  Reports.    Sir  Edward  Creasy  in  his  Constitu- 
tions of  the  Britannic  Empire,  has  given  a  prici*  of  the  case. 
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to  transmit  home  all  laws  passed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
submit  to  the  disannulling  of  such  laws  if  not  approved. 
So  too,  the  right  of  appealing  to  the  King  in  Council  was 
in  the  Rhode  Island  charter  expressly  reserved,  which  was 
not  the  case  in  either  of  the  two  charters  which  had 
preceded  it.  Again,  the  last  charter  to  Massachusetts 
was  much  more  limited  than  the  first,  and  express  reserva- 
tion had  been  made  in  it  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction.1 
So  also  the  charter  to  Georgia  had  only  twenty-one  years' 
duration,  and  the  powers  under  it  were  then  to  revert  to 
the  Crown.2  By  such  gradual  limitations  as  these  it  had 
come  to  pass  (under  the  regime  of  the  Revolution)  that  the 
extensive  political  rights  and  commercial  liberties  granted 
to  the  colonies  by  the  Stuart  kings  in  virtue  of  their 
prerogative  had  been  lessened,  until  at  last  the  theory  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  brought 
forward  to  override  the  rights  of  the  colonial  assemblies 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  revenue. 

The  revenue  of  the  different  states  of  North  America 
consisted,  broadly  speaking,  of  two  different  parts,  the  one 
raised  by  taxation  originating  in  votes  of  supply,  and 
the  other  springing  from  independent  sources,  such 
as  rents,  fines,  escheats,  quit-rents,8  and  forfeitures.  The 
relative  proportions  of  these  two  descriptions  of  revenue 
varied  enormously,  and  according  as  the  second  was  great 
or  small,  the  dependence  of  the  Governor  on  the  Assembly 
was  small  or  great.  In  North  and  South  Carolina  a  con- 
siderable royal  revenue  in  theory  existed,  but  it  was  so 
difficult  of  collection  as  to  be  of  little  practical  value  ;  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland  the  opposite  was  the  case,  while  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  the  independent  proprietary 
or  royal  revenue  was  either  altogether  inadequate  for  the 
purposes  of  government  or  practically  did  not  exist  at  all. 

Thus  in  the  great  majority  of  the  States,  the  Governor 

1  The  original  charter  had  been  invalidated  under  a  quo  tvarranto  in  the  last  years  of 
Charles  II.     A  fresh  charter  was  granted  under  William  III. 

2  Abercromby's  Report. 

3  Franklin,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Memorandum  on  the  Settlement  of  Ohio  (1770), 
represents  the  income  arising  from  quit-rents  as  having  been  practically  nil  for  many 
years.     (Works,  v.  479.) 
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was  dependent  on  the  Assembly,  not  merely  for  the 
supplies  which  a  period  of  war  or  other  special  causes 
might  render  necessary,  but  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
Government,  including  his  own  salary  and  those  of  every 
officer  in  the  Colony. 

In  England  the  civil  list  was  given  to  the  Crown  for 
life  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign,  and  the  sum  so  voted 
considering  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  was  a  source 
of  power  even  in  a  country  where  it  bore  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  expenses  of  Government.  But  in 
most  of  the  colonies  an  annual  vote  for  the  expenses  of 
Government  carefully  appropriated  the  sums  voted  to  the 
holders  of  each  individual  civil  office — the  practice  re- 
sembling the  present  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  estimates — so  that  the  re- 
cipient of  the  money  and  the  amount  he  received  could 
be  publicly  known.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Governors 
to  obtain  a  large  and  permanent  revenue,  not  depending 
on  annual  votes  and  not  so  carefully  appropriated  as  to 
deprive  them  of  all  latitude  in  its  expenditure  ;  and  their 
patrons  at  home  found  in  the  alleged  unwillingness  of  the 
colonies  to  bear  their  due  proportion  of  joint  expenses,  an 
excuse  to  join  the  Governors  in  the  demands  which  the 
latter  had  long  been  making  to  be  set  free  from  the 
trammels  of  the  Colonial  Constitutions,  either  by  the 
Assemblies  voting  a  permanent  revenue  or  in  default  by 
the  Parliament  of  England  interfering  over  the  heads  of 
the  Assemblies. 

Affairs  had  about  this  time  come  to  a  crisis.  England 
had  gone  to  war  with  France  for  the  possession  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  and  had  prevailed.1 
But  the  struggle  had  been  costly,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  fresh  expenses  would  be  incurred  in  the  settlement  of 
the  new  territories,  the  benefits  of  the  acquisition  of  which 
were  justly  held  to  belong  as  much  to  the  States  as  to  the 
mother-country,  and  the  costs  of  their  conquest  and 

1  On  the  history  of  the  conflicting  claims  to  the  Hinterland  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  America  between  France  and  England,  and  between  Canada  and  Louisiana  when  they 
wrre  both  French  colonies,  see  Parkman,  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict,  i.  313-314,11.74-77, 
Appendix  A,  273  ;  and  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  i.  20-25,  ty  the  same  author. 
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retention  to  be  accordingly  as  much  a  Colonial  as  an 
English  charge.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  Charles  Townshend,  when  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  one  month  in  1763,  inspired  by  the 
example  and  traditions  of  Halifax,  and  with  stanch 
supporters  in  Mansfield  and  Grenville,  resolved  to 
tax  the  colonies  by  authority  of  Parliament,  and  devised 
an  elaborate  scheme  for  that  effect.  But  time  and  the 
forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  against  him,  and 
on  the  29th  March  1763  the  Bill  was  for  the  moment 
abandoned.  A  few  weeks  more  and  Charles  Townshend 
himself  had  left  the  scene  of  his  mischievous  activity,  not 
however  before  he  had  helped  Grenville  to  pass  a  measure 
extending  and  making  clear  the  powers  of  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty  under  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  had  decided 
that  the  tenure  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  York  which 
had  hitherto  been  quam  diu  se  bene  gessent^  should  be  at 
the  royal  pleasure,  and  that  a  standing  army  of  twenty 
regiments  should  be  sent  to  America,  the  pay  of  which 
was  to  be  defrayed  for  one  year  out  of  English  revenue 
and  afterwards  from  colonial  sources  —  regiments,  the 
presence  of  which  would  be  beneficial  or  dangerous 
exactly  as  they  were  used,  either  to  defend  the  frontiers 
against  the  Indians,  or  to  overawe  the  settlers  in  their 
homes.  The  fact  that  the  white  population  of  Canada 
was  French  in  race  and  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  minority,  constituted  a 
further  and  serious  difficulty. 

Such  were  the  legacies  which  Shelburne  found  left  to 
him  by  his  predecessors  when  he  received  the  despatch  of 
the  5th  May  from  Egremont,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
new  possessions  of  England  in  America  and  the  questions 
to  which  their  acquisition  gave  rise,  but  assuming  the 
policy  previously  settled  by  Grenville  and  Townshend  to 
be  substantially  sound. 

The  letter  of  the  Board  in  reply  gave  scant  encourage- 
ment to  the  schemes  of  Townshend  and  Grenville.1  After 

1  Reply  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  June  8th,  1763.     Observations  by  Governor  Pownall, 
June  1763  j  Observation*  by  Lord  Shelburne,  May  1763. 
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shewing  that  as  the  new  territories  were  for  the  most  part 
but  sparsely  populated,  great  difficulties  must  arise  in 
seeking  at  once  to  establish  in  them  the  machinery  of  a 
regular  civil  government,  it  proposed  to  confine  the 
number  of  new  States  to  two,  viz.  Canada  and  Florida,1 
extending  at  the^  same  time  the  boundaries  of  Georgia 
to  its  present  limits,  and  to  leave  the  vast  territory  west- 
ward of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  great  lakes  to 
the  Indians  who  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  George 
III.,  but  open  to  the  free  trade  of  all  the  King's  subjects, 
under  the  protection  of  such  military  force  in  the  different 
forts  and  posts  of  the  Indian  country  as  might  be  judged 
necessary.  The  letter  then  went  on  to  say, 

"  We  shall  defer  at  present  entering  into  any  particulars  as  to 
the  number  of  troops  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  for 
this  purpose,  the  number  and  situation  of  the  posts  and  forts,  and 
the  regulations  proper  to  be  established  for  a  free  trade  from  all 
your  Majesty's  Colonies  into  the  Indian  country,  till  by  further 
information  from  your  Majesty's  Commander-in-Chief  in  America, 
and  from  your  Majesty's  Agents  for  Indian  Affairs,  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  a  more  full  and  particular  Report  upon  so  interesting 
and  important  a  subject ;  and  we  apprehend  that  no  such  fjejay  can 
be  attended  with  any  material  inconvenience,  since  if  your  Majesty 
should  be  pleased  to  adopt  the  general  propositions  of  having  a  large 
tract  of  country  round  the  great  lakes  as  an  Indian  country  open 
to  trade,  but  not  to  grants  and  settlements,  the  limits  of  each 
territory  will  be  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  bounds  to  be  given 
to  the  Governors  of  Canada  and  Florida  on  the  north  and  south, 
and  the  Mississippi  in  the  west,  and  by  the  strict  directions  to  be 
given  to  your  Majesty's  several  Governors  of  your  ancient  colonies, 
for  preventing  their  making  any  new  grants  of  lands  beyond  certain 
fixed  limits  to  be  laid  down  in  the  instructions  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  we  apprehend  that  in  the  meantime,  the  security  of  the  trade 
will  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  forts  already  erected,  and 
such  garrisons  as  your  Commander-in-Chief  may  at  his  direction 
think  proper  to  keep  in  them. 

"  But  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  finally  settling  this  important 
point  of  the  IrioTafl  country,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
immediate  orders  be  sent  as  well  to  your  Majesty's  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  America,  as  to  your  Majesty's  Agents  for  Indian  Affairs, 

1  In  the  Proclamation  of  1763  the  new  colonies  on  the  mainland  were  to  be  three 
in  number — Canada,  East  Florida,  and  West  Florida.     (See  Vol.  II.  Appendix  I.  A.) 
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that  without  delay  they  furnish  every  information  in  their  power 
on  this  subject,  and  that  they  be  directed  to  correspond  directly 
with  your  Majesty's  Board  of  Trade  for  this  purpose. 

"  Canada,  Florida,  and  the  newly  acquired  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  appear  to  us  to  be  the  places  where  planting  perpetual 
settlements  and  cultivation  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  conse- 
quently where  regular  forms  of  government  must  be  immediately 
established.1 

"  Canada,  as  possessed  and  claimed  by  the  French  consisted  of 
an  immense  tract  of  country,  including  as  well  the  whole  lands  to 
the  westward  indefinitely,  which  was  the  subject  of  their  Indian 
trade,  as  all  that  country  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  where  they  had  carried  on  their  encroachments. 

"  It  is  needless  to  state  with  any  degree  of  precision  the  bounds 
and  limits  of  this  extensive  country,  for  we  should  humbly  propose 
to  your  Majesty  that  the  new  Government  of  Canada  should  be 
restricted  so  as  to  leave,  on  the  one  hand  all  the  lands  lying  about 
the  great  lakes  and  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  from  the  north  to  be  thrown  into  the  Indian 
country,  and  on  the  other  hand  all  the  lands  from  Cape  Roziere  to 
Lake  Champlain  along  the  heights  where  the  sources  of  the  river 
rise  which  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Atlantic  Ocean  to  be 
annexed  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England,  in  such  manner  as 
upon  any  future  directions  after  particular  surveys  have  been  made 
shall  appear  most  proper.  If  this  general  idea  shall  be  approved 
the  future  bounds  of  the  new  Colony  of  Canada  will  be  as 
follows  : 

"  On  the  south-east  it  will  be  bounded  by  the  high  lands  which 
range  across  the  continent  from  Cape  Roziere  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  that  point  of  Lake  Champlain  above  St.  John's  which 
is  in  latitude  45°  north,  which  high  lands  separate  the  heads  of  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  great  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  Bay  of  Fundy. 

"  On  the  north-west  it  will  be  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  south- 
west from  the  River  St.  John's,  by  the  heads  of  those  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  the  east  end  of  the  Lake 
Nipissing  upon  the  Ottawa  River,  and  on  the  south-west  by  a 
line  drawn  due  west  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  that  point 

1  The  main  proposals  in  the  above  letter  were  embodied  in  a  Proclamation  issued  in 
1763,  shortly  after  Shelburne's  resignation  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
text  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  In  regard  to  the  form  of  Government  it 
said  :  "  As  soon  as  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  said  colonies  will  admit  thereof, 
they  [the  Governors]  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  members  of  our  Council, 
summon  and  call  General  Assemblies  within  the  said  Governments  respectively  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  it  is  used  and  directed  in  those  colonies  and  provinces  in  America 
which  are  under  our  immediate  government." 
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on  Lake  Champlain  which  is  directly  opposite  to  where  the  south 
line  falls  in,  and  so  cross  the  said  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  pur- 
suing a  north-west  course  along  the  heights  where  the  rivers  rise 
which  fall  into  the  Ottawa  River,  to  be  continued  to  the  east 
end  of  Lake  Nipissing,  where  the  north  line  terminates."  l 

It  was  clear  that  if  the  vast  uncultivated  territory 
recently  acquired  by  England  were  annexed  to  Canada, 
the  government  of  that  colony,  even  i 


would  in  practice  become  military.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
those  in  England  who  would  not  have  looked  upon  such 
a  state  of  things  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  as  the  opinion 
of  General  Murray,  the  Governor  designate  of  the  new 
colony,  recorded  ty  himself  many  years  afterwards  clearly 
shows.  Canada  would  then  have  overawed  the  colonies 
south  and  east  of  it,  exactly  as  it  had  overawed  them  in 
former  years  before  the  final  removal  of  those  French 
garrisons,  in  the  dreaded  presence  of  which  acute  continental 
statesmen  had  seen  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  continu- 
ance of  English  rule  over  the  states  on  the  seaboard.2  In 
his  despatch  of  the  8th  June,  Shelburne  had  stated  that 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  restriction  of  the  bounds 
of  the  colony  of  Canada  would  be  those  "  of  preventing 
by  proper  and  natural  boundaries,  as  well  the  ancient 
French  inhabitants  as  others,  from  removing  and  settling 
in  remote  places  where  they  neither  could  be  so  con- 
veniently made  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  colony, 
or  made  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  kingdom  by  an  easy  communication  with 
and  vicinity  to  the  great  River  St.  Lawrence.  The 
division,"  he  continued,  "  by  the  heights  of  the  land  to 
the  south  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  will  on  the  one  hand, 
leave  all  your  Majesty's  new  French  subjects  under  such 
government  as  your  Majesty  shall  think  proper  to  continue 
to  them,  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  usages  already  secured 

1  The  line  thus  indicated  was  clearly  traced  out  on  a  map  appended  to  the  despatch, 
both  of  which  may  still  be  seen  at  the  Record  Office.     The  line  very  closely  resembles 
the  first  line  of  demarcation  proposed  in  1782  by  Oswald  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  185),  during  the 
peace  negotiations,  as  the  southern  and  eastern  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

2  See  on  the  above  subject  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  iii.  ch.  xx.,  and 
iv.  ch.  viii.  ;  ed.  1855- 
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or  that  may  be  granted  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
re-annexing  to  Nova  Scotia  all  that  tract  of  land  from  the 
Cape  Roziere,  along  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  with  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  River  Penobscot 
or  to  the  River  St.  Croix,  will  be  attended  with  this 

>  peculiar  advantage  of  leaving  so  extensive  a  line  of  sea 
coast  to  be  settled  by  British  subjects,  and  all  the  new 
settlers  upon  this  tract  of  land  will  with  greater  facility  be 
made  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Nova  Scotia  than  to 
that  of  Canada,  and  upon  this  same  principle  it  will 
likewise  be  necessary  to  re-annex  the  Islands  of  Cape 
Breton  and  St.  John's  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia." 
The  main  objects  of  the^policy  thus  sketched  out  were  to 
establish  a  boundary  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indian 
nations,  and  to  secure  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
latter  should  only  be  opened  up  by  Crown  purchases  made 
by  public  Treaty  between  the  Governor  or  Commander-in- 
chief  and  the  tribes.  The  undeveloped  territories  were  to 
be  kept  open  for  future  settlements,  but  without  encourag- 
ing them  prematurely  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion. Of  the  extreme  claims  of  the  existing  coast  colonies 
under  their  charters  to  a  right  of  indefinite  extension 
westwards,  Shelburne  would  seem  thus  early  to  have 
formed  an  unfavourable  opinion,1  though  he  considered 
the  English  title  to  be  based  on  the  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 

In  his  reply  Jigremont  immediately  refused  to  allow  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  America,  and  proposed  to  include  in  the  new 
province,  all  the  great  lakes,  and  all  the  Ohio  valley  to 
the  Mississippi.2  Shelburne  however  remained  firm.  "  If 
this  great  country,"  he  said,  "  should  be  annexed  to  the 
government  of  Canada,  we  are  apprehensive  that  the 
powers  of  such  government  would  not  be  properly  carried 
into  execution,  either  in  respect  to  the  Indians  or  British 
traders,  unless  by  means  of  the  garrisons  at  the  different 
posts  and  forts  in  that  country,  which  must  contain  the 
greatest  part  of  your  Majesty's  American  forces,  and  the 

1  See  Vol.  II.  194.  *  Egremont  to  Shelburne,  July  i4th,  1763. 
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Governor  of  Canada  would  become  virtually  Commander- 
in-Chief,  or  constant  and  inextricable  disputes  would  arise 
between  him  and  the  commanding  officers  of  your  British 
troops."  l  The  opinion  of  Shelburne  for  the  time  carried 
the  day  and  the  idea  of  the  great  military  colony  was 
abandoned.2 

American  historians  have  seen  in  the  policy  thus  pur- 
sued a  deliberate  intention  of  closing  the  West  for  ever 
against  further  emigration,  from  the  fear  that  remote 
colonies  would  claim  the  independence  which  their  position 
would  favour.  The  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  follies  enough  to  answer  for  without  charging  them 
with  this  error  in  addition.  However  impossible  it  was  in 
practice  to  dam  up  the  ever  advancing  tide  of  the  English 
race,  it  was  equally  impossible  in  theory  openly  to  avow 
the  intention  of  dispossessing  the  still  powerful  Indian 
nations,8  which  were  bound  to  England  by  numerous 
Conventions,  and  were  regarded  for  the  most  part  as  the 
subjects  of  George  III.,  equally  entitled  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Boston  or  even  of  London  to  the  protection  of 
his  government.4  To  adjust  the  relations  between  savage 
and  civilized  man  during  the  period  of  the  struggle  which 
can  have  but  one  result,  is  a  task  as  difficult  as  it  is 
thankless,  but  American  Presidents  have  not  been  accused 
of  attempting  to  prevent  further  colonization  of  their 
continent,  because  they  have  from  time  to  time  issued 
proclamations  ascertaining  and  attempting  to  protect  the 
ever  retiring  bounds  of  the  Indian  reservations.5 

To  the  last  question  contained  in  the  despatch  of  the 
Secretary  of  State — that  which  related  to  colonial  taxation 
— the  Board  of  Trade  sent  the  following  answer  : 

1  Shelburne  to  Egremont,  August  5th,  1763. 

2  Egremont  to  Hillsborough,  September  igth,  1763. 

8  At  the  time  of  the  controversy  between  Lord  Shelburne  and  Lord  Egremont  the 
great  Indian  war  led  by  Pontiac  was  raging. 

4  See  Franklin's  paper  on  the  Settlement  on  the  Ohio,  1770  }  Works,  v.  465. 

B  "  The  intervention  of  the  Home  Government  to  prevent  the  spoliation  of  the 
Indian  remains  a  most  noble  monument  of  British  national  justice,  and  is  acted  upon  to 
this  day  in  Canada."  Kingsford,  History  of  Canada,  where  the  text  of  the  Proclamation 
of  1763  will  be  found.  Vol.  v.  pp.  127-142.  See  also  C.  W.  Alvord,  Genesis  of  the 
Proclamation  of  776^,  where  the  whole  subject  is  very  fully  discussed  ;  O.  M.  Dickerson, 
American  Colonial  Government,  1696-17651  285  et  seq.  j  and  Great  Britain  and  the  Illinois 
Country,  1763-1774,  by  Clarence  E.  Carter. 
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"  It  now  only  remains  that,  in  obedience  to  your 
Majesty's  commands,  we  give  our  opinions  upon  the 
mode  of  revenue  least  burthensome  and  most  palatable  to 
the  Colonies,  whereby  they  can  contribute  to  the  additional 
expense  which  must  attend  the  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  But  on  this  point 
of  the  highest  importance,  it  is  entirely  out  of  our  power 
to  form  any  opinion  which  we  could  presume  to  offer  for 
your  Majesty's  consideration,  as  most  of  the  materials 
necessary  to  form  a  just  and  accurate  judgment  upon  it 
are  not  within  reach  of  our  office.  Such  as  can  be  pro- 
cured shall  be  collected  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and 
shall  at  any  time,  be  laid  before  your  Majesty  in  such 
manner  as  you  shall  please  to  direct."  l 

Thus  the  difficulty  was  for  the  time  avoided.  •  Before 
it  could  be  again  approached,  events  had  taken  place 

>  which  installed  a  President  at  the  Board  of  Trade  more 
willing  than  Shelburne  to  fall  in  with  the  schemes  of 
gGrenyille  for  promoting  the  Imperial  supremacy  of  the 
mother-country.  Differences  of  opinion  on  colonial  policy 
did  not  alone  alienate  Shelburne  from  his  colleagues  in 
regard  to  taxation,  and  the  Ministry  had  hardly  been 
formed  a  few  days  before  he  found  himself  as  little 
able  as  his  predecessors  to  agree  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  proper  methods  of  conducting  colonial 
business.  He  accordingly  addressed  a  memorandum  to 
Egremont,  which  after  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  a 
clear  understanding,  went  on  to  say  : 

Before  the  year  1752,  Governors  and  other  chief  officers  in 
the  Plantations  were  directed  by  their  instructions  to  correspond 
with  and  transmit  accounts  of  all  their  proceedings  and  of  all 
occurrences  in  their  respective  departments  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

A  constitution  of  this  kind  is  improper  upon  the  face  of  it, 
and  would  under  any  circumstances  be  defective,  inconvenient, 
and  embarrassed,  and  though  a  friendly  intercourse  and  corre- 
spondence between  office  and  office  might  obviate  some  of  the 
inconveniences  and  difficulties  it  is  liable  to,  yet  that  being  a  case 
seldom  existing  and  never  to  be  relied  upon,  it  frequently  happened 

1  Shelburne  to  Egremont,  June  8th,  1763. 
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that  contradictory  orders  were  given  by  the  different  officers  upon 
the  same  points,  and  more  frequently  in  affairs  of  difficulty  and 
delicacy  no  orders  were  given  at  all,  the  responsibility  of  both 
officers  being  set  aside  by  each  having  it  in  his  power  to  throw 
the  blame  upon  the  other. 

The  confusion  and  embarrassment  arising  to  the  King's 
affairs,  and  the  prejudice  and  perplexity  to  those  of  individuals, 
who  knew  not  which  office  to  apply  to,  and  were  frequently 
referred  from  one  to  another  without  finding  redress  in  either, 
gave  rise  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  nth  March,  1752,  which 
after  vesting  in  the  Board  of  Trade  the  patronage  of  offices, 
directs  that,  for  the  future,  Governors  shall  correspond  only  with 
that  Board  upon  all  affairs  relative  to  their  governments,  except 
in  cases  of  such  nature  and  importance  as  might  require  His 
Majesty's  more  immediate  direction  by  one  of  his  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  except  also  upon  all  occasions  whereon  they  might 
receive  His  Majesty's  commands  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  which  cases  they  were  to  correspond  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  only. 

The  intentions  of  these  exceptions  are  well  known.  The 
supposed  cases  were,  first,  a  correspondence  which  might  pass 
between  a  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Governor  of  any  foreign 
colony  upon  points  which  might  become  subjects  of  discussion 
between  the  different  States  at  home  ;  and,  secondly,  a  state  of 
war,  in  which  all  directions  must  necessarily  be  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

As  the  words  of  the  Order  were  general,  and  the  cases  alluded 
to  not  expressed,  the  communication  of  this  Order  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Board  and  the  copy  of  one  from  him  to  the  Governors 
explanatory  of  these  exceptions,  which  letters  clearly  mark  out 
the  intention,  and  confine  the  construction  to  the  two  cases  above 
mentioned,  as  will  fully  appear  from  the  annexed  copies  of  the 
letters  themselves  and  the  Order. 

The  case  of  war,  principally  excepted  in  the  Order  that 
restrains  the  correspondence  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  existing  very 
soon  after  it  was  issued,  and  almost  every  material  transaction  of 
Government  in  the  plantations,  both  executive  or  legislative, 
having  reference  more  or  less  to  this  state,  the  chief  correspondence 
with  respect  to  those  colonies  which  were  immediately  in  the 
property  and  possession  of  the  Crown,  necessarily  passed  into  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Office  ;  and  with  respect  to  those  which  were 
acquired  by  the  success  of  our  arms,  they  being  held  necessarily 
under  military  government  as  possessions  the  fate  of  which 
depended  upon  the  issue  of  the  war,  they  were  necessarily  and 

VOL.  i  o 
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properly  under  the  immediate  care  and  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  war  being  now  happily  ended,  and  the  most  important  of 
our  acquisitions  in  America  ceded  to  His  Majesty,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  in  what  way  the  affairs  of  America  in 
general  are  to  be  administered  for  the  future,  and  whether  the 
regulations  made  in  the  year  1752,  in  respect  to  the  correspondence, 
are  or  are  not  to  take  place,  and  how  they  are  to  be  understood. 

It  appears  that  upon  Mr.  Townshend's  entry  upon  his  office, 
the  Board  of  Trade  did  notify  their  appointment  to  all  the 
American  Governors,  as  well  of  the  old  established  as  the  new 
acquired  colonies,  and  did  transmit  to  them  at  the  same  time 
copies  of  the  Order  of  Council  of  the  nth  of  March,  1752,  and 
the  explanatory  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  rule  of 
their  future  correspondence. 

The  Board,  though  fully  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  that 
regulation  in  every  view  and  consideration  of  it,  and  that  American 
affairs  can  never  be  administered  with  advantage  to  the  public 
or  satisfaction  to  the  subject,  whilst  the  correspondence  is  divided 
between  the  two  Offices,  yet  as  the  Board  of  Trade  have  not 
received  His  Majesty's  commands  in  respect  to  the  new  acquisi- 
tions, and  as  many  things  may  be  in  agitation  and  remain  to 
be  done  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  reference  to  the  Treaty,  and 
to  the  Settlement  of  Indian  affairs  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Shelburne  does  not  think  it  advisable 
to  take  the  step  Mr.  Townshend  took  which  it  is  conceived  may 
possibly  embarrass  His  Majesty's  Service  and  produce  incon- 
veniences ;  hoping  and  wishing  for  such  an  explanation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  upon  this  and  every  other  point  that  regards  the 
office  His  Majesty  has  conferred  upon  him,  as  may  be  for  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  and  may  obviate  any  disagreeable  circumstance 
whatever  that  may  occur  to  affect  the  stability  of  the  present 
system,  or  that  harmony  and  good-will  which  he  does  most  sincerely 
and  cordially  wish  to  see  take  place  and  for  ever  remain  between 
the  two  Offices. 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  Egremont  stated  that 
he  was  not  prepared  upon  the  subject ;  that  he  had  never 
read  the  Commission  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  spoke  of  the  great  fatigue  he  had  recently 
undergone  ;  whereupon  Shelburne  rather  unceremoniously 
told  him  he  must  expect  more  if  the  affairs  of  America 
were  to  be  put  in  order.1  Thus  to  differences  of  opinion 

1  Shelburne  to  Bute,  April  z6th,  1763. 
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on  questions  of  policy  were  superadded  the  old  feuds  as 
to  official  rights,  and  to  these  the  first  important  com- 
munications exchanged  between  the  two  offices  had  given 
a  practical  importance.1 

There  was  yet  another  important  question  on  which 
Shelburne  was  at  variance  with  his  colleagues.  He  differed 
from  them  on  the  subject  of  the  arrest  of  Wilkes.  He 
had  joined  the  Ministry  and  been  sworn  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor on  the  2Oth  April.  On  the  23rd,  No.  45  of  the 
North  Briton  appeared,  and  on  the  24th  the  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  its  author  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  hand  of  Halifax,  who  had 
neither  waited  to  consult  the  law  officers  nor,  as  it  would 
appear,  any  of  his  colleagues,  except  the  other  two 
members  of  the  triumvirate,  Grenville  and  Egremont, 
who  with  him  constituted  the  real  Government.2  Almost 
immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  warrant,  Shelburne 
asked  the  opinion  of  a  professional  adviser  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  course  adopted  ;  and  received  a  reply  con- 
demning the  whole  conduct  of  Halifax  in  the  clearest  and 
strongest  terms.  As  Shelburne,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  consulted  the  same  legal  adviser  on  the  further  issues 
raised  by  the  arrest  of  Wilkes,  it  is  probable  that  the 
opinion  given  on  the  present  occasion  was  well  received.3 

Thus  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  disagreed  on  almost  every  important 
question,  and  although  the  King,  at  the  advice  of  Mans- 
field, "  supported  the  latter  against  Egremont  in  order  to 
play  them  one  against  the  other  and  so  keep  the  power  in 
his  own  hands,"  4  yet,  by  the  end  of  June,  so  dissatisfied 
had  Shelburne  grown  with  the  position  of  affairs  that  he 
sent  Bute  a  note  threatening  to  resign  immediately.  In 
reply,  Bute  wrote  as  follows  : 

"June  23rd. 

"  MY  DEAR  LORD, — I  do  beseech  you  for  the  future 
spare  me  the  pain  of  thinking  that  on  my  not  answering 

1  See  supra,  as  to  the  correspondence  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  America. 

3  The  arrest  of  Wilkes  did  not  actually  take  place  till  the  3oth  of  April. 

3  The  lawyer  was  not  Dunning,  but  most  probably  Glyn. 

4  Grenville  Correspondence,  ii.  238. 
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a  note,  you  can  for  a  minute  suppose  the  least  diminution 
in  my  regard  for  you  or  friendship  to  you.  I  am  not 
prone  to  enter  into  such  tyes  on  slight  ground,  nor,  when 
once  made,  to  infringe  them  without  serious  reason,  which, 
I  flatter  myself,  Lord  Shelburne  can  never  give  me. 
Having  answered  this  part  of  your  letter  with  the  frank- 
ness that  becomes  a  man  and  your  friend,  suffer  me  with 
the  same  freedom  to  touch  some  sentences  that  follow. 
You  here  (and  I  have  observed  it  before  on  another 
occasion)  state  your  entering  into  the  King's  Service  as 
an  act  of  personal  friendship  to  me.  I  am  so  unwilling 
to  refuse  anything  of  that  kind  from  you,  that  I  will 
accept  it  in  one  light  as  such,  but  let  me  view  it  in  others 
too.  Let  me  with  truth  affirm  that,  when  I  recommended 
my  friend  to  the  King  as  a  person  whose  talents  for 
business  far  advanced  his  age,  I  also  had  that  friend's 
advantage  in  view. 

"  The  Board  of  Trade  at  your  age,  my  dear  Lord, 
and  at  the  critical  minute  of  this  Peace,  appears  to  me  one 
of  the  greatest  situations  this  country  can  afford  and  the 
very  noblest  field  you  can  possibly  exercise  your  talents 
in.  Ambition  ought  to  be  satisfied  and  every  day  you 
discharge  your  duty  in  this  important  trust,  every  report 
you  draw,  like  the  excellent  one  you  have  favoured  me 
with,1  lays  in  materials  to  raise  your  character,  to  make 
you  known,  to  render  you  respected,  and  to  take  off  that 
envy  that  in  spite  of  your  endeavours  will  exist  from  the 
few  years  of  manhood  you  are  able  to  count.  Hear  in 
me  a  friend  that  will  not  often  trouble  you  with  advice. 
Don't  be  concerned  at  want  of  information  or  the  little 
paultry  trappings  of  Ministry.  If  any  around  you  whisper 
you  are  not  of  sufficient  importance,  hear  them  not.  My 
Lord,  they  either  talk  ignorantly  or  selfishly,  and  in  both 
cases  foolishly  ;  they  will  find  that  such  impressions  and 
the  jealousy s  that  ever  attend  them  will  by  hurting  you, 
root  up  their  hopes.  In  short,  both  you  and  they  will 
lose  the  end  for  want  of  patience  in  using  the  means 
to  obtain  it.  Be  satisfied  with  a  rigid  attendance  on  the 

J  It  is  not  clear  what  this  report  was,  but  probably  his  reply  to  Egremont  is  meant. 
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duty  of  your  office,  and  you  will  draw  the  tooth  of  envy, 
conciliate  men  to  you,  and  be  even  better  pleased  with 
yourself,  than  by  any  other  mode  of  action  whatever. 
I  am  not  sure  I  know  you  enough  to  judge  of  the  manner 
you  will  take  this  advice,  but  I  write  it  unprejudiced 
by  party  views  or  prejudice.  I  know  it  calculated  for 
your  interest  and  if  it  does  not  suit  your  plan,  'tis  only  a 
few  minutes  lost  in  decyphering  this  scrawl." 

At  the  same  time  Weymouth,  who  declared  he  con- 
sidered "  his  political  existence "  as  connected  with  that 
of  Shelburne,  and  was  above  all  things  anxious  to  gain 
him  over  to  the  Bedford  faction,  wrote  : 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  since  I  saw  you,  you 
have  had  another  reason  to  be  offended  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  former.  I  am  sure,  if  these  matters  are  not  cleared 
up  soon,  that  things  cannot  go  on  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  think  that  the  strength  and  power  of  the  persons  whom 
you  have  so  great  reason  to  complain  of,  seem  to  be  of  so 
short  a  duration,  that  it  is  scarce  worth  your  while  to 
quarrel  with  them  ;  they  cannot  stand  without  your  sup- 
port, and  you  certainly  will  without  theirs,  but  insults  are 
not  to  be  borne,  and  I  can  easily  see,  as  I  am  sure  you  do, 
that  your  present  situation  is  very  critical."  J 

In  deference  to  these  persuasions,  Shelburne  gave  up 
the  idea  of  immediate  resignation  and  waited,  but  not  for 
long,  for  a  great  change  was  impending. 

1  Weymouth  to  Shelburne,  June  i6th,  1763. 


CHAPTER   V 

LORD    SHELBURNE    AND    MR.     PITT 
1763 

AT  the  outset  of  his  career,  Shelburne  was  strongly  pre- 
judiced against  Pitt.  He  had  himself  served  in  the  abortive 
expeditions  to  the  coast  of  France  ;  he  had  seen  the 
resources  of  his  country  wasted  in  glorious  but  useless 
struggles  on  German  soil ;  returning  home  he  had  found 
Pitt  not  only  the  chief  support  of  the  war  policy,  but  in 
intimate  alliance  with  the  Newcastle  Whigs  of  whose 
incapacity  he  had  formed  a  strong  opinion  ;  he  had 
attached  himself  to  Bute  ;  his  most  intimate  friend  had 
vehemently  assailed  Pitt ;  everything  in  fact  had  hitherto 
conspired  to  separate  .their  paths.  But  in  1763  the  war 
was  concluded,  and  the  preservation  of  peace — strange 
though  it  might  have  sounded  a  few  years  before — seemed 
likely  to  depend  on  the  accession  to  office  of  Pitt,  ever 
since  whose  fall  the  country,  torn  by  factions  and  the 
victim  of  short-lived  administrations,  had  been  a  standing 
temptation  to  the  renewal  of  the  aggressive  designs  of  the 
national  enemy  :  so  true  is  it  at  all  times  that  a  weak 
foreign  policy  is  not  the  best  but  the  worst  security  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Again,  the 
alliance  of  Pitt  and  Newcastle  was  no  longer  as  intimate 
as  it  had  been.  The  former,  courted  in  turn  by  every 
faction,  and  the  idol  of  the  nation,  knew  that  he  could  if 
necessary  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  latter,  and  it  was 
in  any  case  improbable  that  whatever  might  be  the  rest  of 
the  arrangements  which  the  Great  Commoner  might  make, 
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he  would  fail  to  assign  the  Treasury  to  Temple  instead 
of  giving  it  as  formerly  to  Newcastle.  The  peace  he  was 
willing  to  acquiesce  in,  now  that  it  was  made,  while  retain- 
ing all  his  old  dislike  for  the  authors  of  it.1  But  after 
allowing  due  weight  to  altered  circumstances,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  both  absolutely  and  relatively  the  great- 
ness of  the  character  of  Pitt  had  been  slowly  forcing  itself 
on  the  mind  of  Shelburne,  who  though  neither  at  this 
time  nor  subsequently  remaining  blind  to  the  many  failings 
and  faults  which  disfigured  and  impaired  it,  was  now  far 
removed  from  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  two  years 
before  he  had  written  to  Blackstone  at  Oxford  expressing 
no  very  high  opinion  of  the  popular  hero.2  He  also  knew 
that  Pitt  had  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of  him,  and 
praise  coming  from  such  a  source  doubtless  had  some 
effect.3 

The  circumstances  of  the  time  now  came  to  give  a 
peculiar  importance  to  this  change  of  opinion.  At  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Grenville  Ministry  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to  induce  Bedford  to 
form  a  part  of  the  new  arrangements,  but  the  returned 
Ambassador,  who  had  not  yet  forgiven  Bute  for  having 
— as  he  believed — divulged  his  secret  instructions  to  the 
French  Minister,  declined  to  accept  office  so  long  as  his 
betrayer  was  to  have  any  share,  whether  open  or  secret,  in  the 
direction  of  affairs.4  The  negotiation  thus  broken  off  in 
April  was  renewed  almost  immediately  afterwards,  and 
lasted  intermittently  all  the  summer,5  through  the  medium 
of  Shelburne  on  the  one  side  and  Gower  on  the  other, 
without  however  leading  to  any  definite  result ;  till  in  the 
month  of  August,  the  King  who  had  by  this  time  found 
the  pedantry  of  Grenville  intolerable,  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  recall  not  only  Bedford,  but  Pitt  and  Temple  as 
well.  At  the  same  moment  the  disagreements  between 
Shelburne  and  Egremont  were  at  their  height,  and  the 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  ofRockingham,  i.  150. 

2  Blackstone  to  Shelburne,  October  igth,  1761  :  "You  know  I  have  the  happiness 
to  concur  with  your  Lordship  in  entertaining  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  multitude's 
idol." 

3  Rigby  to  Shelburne,  April  1763.  4  Bedford  to  Bute,  April  1763. 
5  Walpole,  Memoirs,  i.  287  ;  Gower  to  Shelburne,  June  zoth,  1763. 
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former  was  accordingly  in  every  way  disposed  to  be  a 
ready  instrument,  when  Bute,  having  advised  the  King  to 
dismiss  Grenville,  once  more  called  him  into  the  field  as 
a  negotiator. 

Considering  the  strong  opposition  which  Pitt  had 
offered  to  Bute,  the  decision  now  taken  by  the  latter  to 
approach  him  may  seem  extraordinary  ;  but  when  it  is 
recollected  that  at  one  period  of  their  career  they  had 
been  united,  and  that  Pitt  himself — even  when  most 
opposed  to  Bute  politically — had  never  shown  that  violent 
personal  objection  to  him,  of  which  others  such  as  Bedford 
openly  boasted,  the  step  may  not  seem  so  difficult  of  explana- 
tion :  especially  when  we  consider  the  position  of  the 
Ministry,  and  that  its  chief  members  were  disliked  by 
the  King,  and  at  variance  with  one  another.  Bute  and 
Pitt  had  at  least  the  common  ground  that  they  were 
both  opposed  to  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  great 
Whig  houses,  though  they  differed  as  to  the  principles 
involved.  To  Bute  the  struggle  seemed  mainly  one  for 
the  personal  rights  and  prerogatives  of  a  patriotic  King  ; 
to  Pitt  it  was  a  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  crown 
from  cabals  and  connection  and  for  an  efficient  executive. 
Bute  therefore  had  now  determined  to  seek  the  evils  he 
knew  not  of,  rather  than  those  of  which  he  had  daily 
experience,  and  he  commissioned  Shelburne  to  treat,  not 
only  as  before  with  Bedford  and  Gower,  but  with  Pitt  as 
well.  Accepting  the  part  tendered  to  him,  Shelburne 
decided  to  negotiate  with  Bedford  and  Pitt  through 
Calcraft,  while  to  Gower  he  wrote  himself  as  follows  : 

"I  just  hear  that  it  is  possible  you  may  go  into 
Staffordshire  before  my  return,  which  I  beg  may  not  be, 
as  I  want  very  much  to  see  you. 

"  There  is  not  a  man  in  England  who  is  more  against 
unnecessary  changes  of  hands  than  myself,  for  the  King's 
sake  and  for  his  country's  sake,  but  by  what  I  can  observe 
every  day,  the  present  system  grows  more  precarious,  and 
it  will  be  very  necessary  for  your  Lordship's  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  your  friends,  to  have  some  fixed  ideas  about 
men  and  things  before  that  time  comes.  Does  the  Duke 
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of  Bedford  wish  to  come  into  employment  ?  Rigby 
spoke  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Does  he  or  does  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
know  anything  of  Mr.  Pitt's  inclinations  ?  I  write  this 
very  much  from  my  [  ] l  but  be  assured  that  no 

time  should  be  lost  in  taking  some  resolution,  or  knowing 
these  things  with  some  precision,  and  though  I  cannot 
give  it  to  your  Lordship,  as  anything  else  but  my  own 
opinion,  yet  I  flatter  myself  from  the  confidence  in  that 
on  former  occasions,  you  will  believe  that  I  would  not 
offer  it  to  you  if  it  was  ungrounded."  2 

Gower  replied  :  "  There  is  no  person,  I  hope  and 
believe,  wishes  more  to  see  the  King  relieved  from  his 
present  difficulties,  and  to  see  this  country  settled  upon 
a  plan  of  solidity,  than  your  humble  servant,  nor  will 
anybody  be  more  ready  to  give  his  assistance  to  the 
completion  of  it.  Calcraft  will  give  your  Lordship  an 
account  of  what  state  the  matter  you  entrusted  him  with 
is  in,  and  what  methods  have  been  taken  to  sound  the 
parties.  The  only  thing  worth  observation  at  Court 
to-day,  was  an  audience  which  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mans- 
field had  previous  to  the  tevJey  and  which  lasted  above 
an  hour."  * 

It  soon  appeared  that  Bedford  was  willing  to  join 
with  Gower  in  entering  the  Ministry.  He  still  however 
made  one  condition.  It  was  the  banishment  of  Bute,  not 
only  from  the  royal  closet,  but  even  from  London.  The 
negotiations  in  consequence  came  to  a  stand-still,  for  Bute 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  suffer  so  great  an  indignity  at  the 
bidding  of  his  former  colleague.  This  determination  on 
the  part  of  Bute  had  other  consequences.  Bedford,  in 
an  interview  with  the  King,  had  led  him  to  suppose  on  the 
authority  of  Bute  himself,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
latter  to  retire  from  London,  as  well  as  from  active  inter- 
ference in  business.  Nothing  was  further  from  Bute's 
intention.  Considering  that  the  message  from  Bute  had 
been  originally  given  to  Shelburne,  who  had  confided  it  to 
Calcraft,  who  had  passed  it  on  to  Rigby,  who  had  given 

1  A  word  is  here  illegible.  2  Shelburne  to  Gower,  August  8th,  1763. 

8  Gower  to  Shelburne,  August  loth. 
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it  to  Bedford,  it  is  not  very  astonishing  if  some  confusion 
was  the  consequence.  Meanwhile  an  angry  correspond- 
ence ensued,  in  which  every  one  appealed  to  his  neighbour. 
<c  I  write  to  you,"  says  Shelburne  to  Bute,  "  merely  on 
what  I  have  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  conversation 
yesterday,  and  to  tell  you,  what  you  may  suppose,  that  I 
am  exceedingly  sorry  if  any  part  of  it  tended  to  a  want  of 
the  tenderest  sense  of  the  many  favours  he  and  his  friends 
have  received  from  you  :  many  of  which  coming  through 
my  hands  and  with  my  knowledge,  I  should  be  sorry  you 
did  not  think  I  did  full  justice  to  your  intentions,  and  that 
I  and  those  I  have  any  influence  over  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  I  protest  I  am,  and  I  hope  by  what  I  have 
heard,  Mr.  Pitt  is.  But  I  own  I  am  anxious  to  confirm 
you  in  it,  that  you  should  be  as  kind  as  possible  in  the 
beginning  to  Lord  Temple,  which  is  a  point  that  must 
come  about  sooner  or  later,  and  I  wish  it  to  come  from 
you,  and  in  the  beginning.  .  .  .* 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you  I  have  seen  Lord  Gower 
and  showed  him  the  paragraph  of  the  letter  relative  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  conversation.  And  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  tell  you,  notwithstanding  what  has  passed  on 
all  sides  since,  he  did  not  pretend  to  say  those  were  the 
expressions  made  use  of.  He  argued  indeed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  others,  which  were  exactly  those  so  often 
repeated  and  allowed  of,  by  your  Lordship." 2 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Calcraft  as  follows  : 
"  I  send  you  in  very  great  confidence  the  enclosed 
language  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  King.  I  there- 
fore beseech  you  to  see  Rigby  immediately,  and  to  send 
me  such  an  account  of  that  matter,  stating  whatever  may 
have  passed  from  you  tending  to  this  or  from  Rigby  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  will  justify  me  ;  for  God  knows 
how  very  opposite  it  was  to  any  instructions  of  mine  or  to 
any  ideas  I  always  understood  of  yours  as  well  as  mine,  to 
make  any  mention  of  Lord  Bute's  name  in  the  transaction, 
much  less  his  retiring  from  the  King's  presence  in  any 
event.  You'll  not  let  the  enclosed  out  of  your  hands,  till 

1  Shelburne  to  Bute,  August  i4th,  1763.  2  Shelburne  to  Bute,  August  1763. 
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you  return  it  to  me.  I  suppose  Rigby  will  have  no 
objection  to  put  on  paper  what  he  said  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  on  this  subject. 

[Enclosure. ~\ 

"  Lord  Shelburne  sent  Rigby  to  him  to  acquaint  him 
that  Lord  Bute  wished  him  to  form  a  plan  of  Government, 
to  take  the  Treasury  himself,  and  have  any  associates  except 

;  that  Lord  Bute  would  weaken  any  administration, 

and  he  would  therefore  retire  from  London  ;  that  upon  this 
he  had  attempted  to  bring  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  declined, 
as  totally  united  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the 
Opposition.1 

Calcraft  replied  :  "  In  my  conversation  with  Lord 
Gower  and  Rigby  I  obeyed  as  implicitly  as  possible,  your 
orders  to  commit  nobody  ;  nor  did  I.  Who  I  was  under- 
stood to  speak  from,  they  most  probably  guess  ;  but  not 
a  single  word  of  Lord  Bute's  unpopularity  did  I  mention,  or 
that  he  would  retire  from  London.  Thorough  satisfaction 
of  his  not  interfering  was,  as  you  may  remember,  ex- 
pressed. Rigby's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  put  the 
refusal  on  the  union  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
prevent  his  Grace's2  flying  out,  if  His  Majesty  should 
choose  to  employ  Mr.  Pitt  without  him,  though  no  report 
of  any  such  junction  was  made.  I  am  sorry  to  find  mis- 
understanding where  I  thought  it  impossible,  and  am  sure 
I  have  most  faithfully  reported  what  literally  passed  from 
time  to  time."  8 

Meanwhile  the  negotiation  with  Pitt  had  met  with 
as  little  success.  If  Bedford  proscribed  Bute,  Pitt  pro- 
scribed Bedford.  Bute  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
Treasury  would  be  left  at  the  Royal  disposition,  but  Pitt 
had  only  said  that  Newcastle  should  not  have  it. 

"  I  found,"  writes  Bute  to  Shelburne,  "  my  report 
received  with  great  surprise,  and  *  Every  man  is  to  be 
dismissed  who  had  a  hand  in  the  peace*  often  repeated. 

1  Shelburne  to  Calcraft.  August  26th,  1763.  2  The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

3  Calcraft  to  Shelburne,  August  1763. 
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The  Queen  was  taken  ill  while  I  was  speaking,  so  that  I 
am  come  away  quite  uncertain  of  the  resolutions  to  be 
taken,  nor  shall  I  for  some  days  have  any  opportunity 
of  knowing  more.  I  was  asked  what  grounds  I  had  to 
believe  the  Treasury  was  not  to  be  seized  as  well  as  other 
offices.  This  was  dark  in  your  report l  so  that  I  could 
make  little  of  it."  2 

While  the  negotiations  were  thus  at  a  stand-still, 
Egremont  suddenly  died  on  the  2ist  of  August.  It  was 
now  hoped  that  Pitt  would  consent  to  fill  the  vacant  office. 
Except  Grenville,  every  one  wished  it.3 

Bute  and  Pitt  accordingly  had  a  meeting  on  the  25th 
of  August  at  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  their  conver- 
sation was  mutually  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  followed  by 
an  interview  between  Pitt  and  the  King  on  the  26th.4 
The  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  Shelburne  was  that 
"  the  negotiation  thus  entered  on  carried  through  the 
whole  of  it  such  shocking  marks  of  insincerity,  that  if  it 
had  taken  another  turn  than  it  did,  it  must  have  laid  on 
the  shoulders  of  Pitt  a  weight  of  a  most  irksome  nature  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it.7' 5 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Pitt  had  formed 
the  same  opinion.  "  The  King,"  says  Walpole,  "  had 
not  only  been  revolted  at  Mr.  Pitt's  terms,  though  without 
owning  it,  but  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  His 
Majesty's  repugnance,  and  therefore  not  only  carried  on 
the  farce  of  returning  to  Court  the  next  day,  but  was  so 
dexterous  as  to  see  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  whose 
interests  he  had  by  no  means  clogged  his  first  demands, 
and  assuring  his  Grace  of  his  zeal  for  his  service,  went 

1  This  report  is  not  extant.  It  is  however  clear,  that  Pitt  from  the  beginning  of 
the  negotiation  intended  Temple  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Shelburne  to  Bute, 
August  I4th,  1763.  2  Bute  to  Shelburne,  August  i6th. 

3  Walpole  says  (Correspondence,  iv.  108)  that  Shelburne  wanted  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  himself.     If  Pitt  had  filled  the  vacancy,  Shelburne  might  have  succeeded  Halifax. 

4  Hardwicke  to  Royston,  September  4th,  1763. 

6  Shelburne  to  Bute,  August  3<Dth,  1763.  "It  was  the  interest  of  Bute  to  see  Pitt 
at  the  head  of  affairs  j  for  Pitt  alone  had  opposed  him  as  a  Minister  without  animosity 
as  a  man.  They  who  had  sided  with  him  when  in  power,  now  so  dreaded  to  share  his 
unpopularity,  that  they  had  made  a  parade  of  proscribing  him,  and  wished  not  only  to 
deprive  him  of  influence,  but  to  exile  him  from  the  Court  and  from  Westminster. 
He  therefore  desired  and  long  continued  to  desire  to  see  Pitt  in  office." — Bancroft,  v. 
142. 
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back  to  the  King  with  a  schedule  of  terms  extremely 
enlarged.  These  were  peremptorily  rejected,  and  the 
treaty  broke  off  on  pretences  which  the  one  had  not 
meant  to  ask,  nor  the  other  cared  whether  he  granted  or 
refused.  The  Treasury  for  Lord  Temple  was  the  real 
stone  of  offence."  1 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  explanation  of  the  failure  of 
this  famous  negotiation  thus  given  by  Walpole  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  then  state  of  the  relations  of  Pitt  with 
the  great  Whig  families.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  final 
rupture  between  him  and  Newcastle  only  took  place  in 
1764^  and  that  they  still  corresponded,  though  in  terms 
which,  after  discounting  the  style  of  overstrained  courtesy 
usual  in  the  correspondence  of  that  time,  amount  to 
little  more  than  those  of  ordinary  civility.  But  a  refer- 
ence to  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Rockingham3  shows 
Pitt,  in  the  end  of  1762,  using  the  following  language  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Thomas  Walpole,  viz.  "  that 
he  might  not  think  it  quite  for  His  Majesty's  Service 
to  have  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  succeed,  though  it  was 
necessary  Lord  Bute  should  be  removed  from  office,"  and 
it  may  be  taken  as  tolerably  certain  that  if  he  used  such 
language  in  the  end  of  1762,  he  did  not  feel  himself 
bound  by  any  very  real  ties  to  the  Duke  and  his  friends 
in  1763. 

But  it  has  also  been  said 4 — and  this  is  far  more  im- 
portant— that  the  conduct  ascribed  by  Walpole  to  Pitt 
implies  a  "  dexterity  "  and  "  finesse  "  which  formed  no 
part  of  the  character  of  the  Great  Commoner.  If  how- 
ever instead  of  "  dexterity  "  and  "  finesse,"  the  words 
"  love  of  play  "  and  "  masquerade  "  were  used — and  they 
would  fit  the  circumstances — well-known  features  of  the 
character  of  Pitt  would  be  immediately  recognized.  Nor 
indeed  were  dexterity  and  finesse  altogether  absent  from 
his  composition,  as  the  picture  left  by  Shelburne  abund- 

1  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  HI.,  i.  289.     See  also  the  observations  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  in  his  character  of  Lord  Bute.     Letters,  ed.  Bradshaw,  iii.  1435-1437. 

2  Pitt  to  Newcastle,  October  1764.  3  Rockingham  Papers,  i.  151. 

4  Sir  Denis  Le  Merchant,  note,  i.  289,  of  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George 
III.  In  the  Correspondence,  iv.  108-109,  Walpole  says  Shelburne  was  one  of  the  persons 
proscribed  by  Pitt.  Of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 
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antly  proves.1  On  the  strength  of  a  letter  from  Rigby 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  it  can  indeed  be  argued  that  Pitt, 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  these  negotiations  previous 
to  the  death  of  Egremont,  refused  to  come  into  office 
without  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  friends,2  and  that 
whatever  he  felt  was  necessary  in  the  middle  of  August 
he  would  equally  feel  to  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  that 
same  month.  But  it  can  be  answered — putting  aside  the 
fact  that  the  refusal  of  Pitt  on  that  occasion  was,  accord- 
ing to  another  and  more  trustworthy  account,  based  on 
his  aversion  to  Bedford — that  whatever  was  then  said 
about  the  alliance  of  Pitt  and  Newcastle  by  Rigby  is 
shown  by  the  letter  from  Calcraft  to  Shelburne  of  August 
26th  to  have  been  put  forward  by  the  Bedford  party  for 
their  own  ulterior  purposes,  regardless  of  its  accuracy, 
and  without  any  real  belief  on  their  own  part.  A  letter 
from  Hardwicke 3  is  usually  quoted  as  the  proof  that  the 
alliance  between  Newcastle  and  Pitt  at  this  period  was 
genuine,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Pitt  had 
let  Hardwicke  into  his  real  confidence.  Pitt  subsequently 
affirmed  that,  "  if  he  were  examined  upon  oath,  he  could  not 
pretend  to  say  upon  what  this  negotiation  broke  off, 
whether  upon  any  particular  point  or  upon  the  general 
complexion  of  the  whole,  but  that  if  the  King  should 
assign  any  particular  reason  for  it,  he  should  not  deny 
it."4  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  contradicted  absolutely  everything  that 
had  been  circulated  as  to  the  unreasonableness  of  his 
demands  in  August  1762*  Such  were  the  only  explana- 
tions Pitt  ever  condescended  to  give  of  his  share  in 
these  remarkable  transactions.  They  were,  to  say  the 
least,  oracular. 

On  the  final  break  up  of  the  negotiations  between  Pitt 
and  the  King,  Shelburne  at  once  resigned  the  Presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  assigning  as  his  reason  his  distaste 
for  the  office  he  then  occupied.  "  He  quitted  the  royal 

1  See  Chapter  I.,  pp.  57-60.  2  Bedford  Correspondence,  iii.  236. 

3  Hardwicke  to  Royston,  September  4th,  1763. 

4  Hardwicke  to  Royston,  September  4th,  1763. 

B  Gerard  Hamilton  to  Calcraft,  February  izth,  1766. 
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closet  with  such  marks  of  goodness  and  favour,"  writes 
Calcraft  to  Pitt,  uas  he  must  ever  remember,  but  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  take  this  step.  Believe  me, 
Sir,  I  can  never  forget  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in 
me,  or  be  insensible  to  your  approbation  of  my  conduct, 
and  it  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  I  can  add  Lord 
Shelburne  feels  with  very  great  concern  what  happened  to 
you  in  the  end  of  the  late  transaction."  * 

"  Lord  Shelburne,"  says  Walpole,  "  has  resigned  : 
many  reasons  are  given,  but  the  only  one  that  people 
choose  to  take  is  that  thinking  Pitt  must  be  Minister 
soon,  and  finding  himself  tolerably  obnoxious  to  him  he 
is  seeking  to  make  his  peace  at  any  rate."  2 

The  following  letters  passed  on  the  occasion  of  his 
resignation  between  Shelburne  and  Bute  : 

Lord  Bute  to  Lord  Shelburne. 

September  4th,  1763. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — I  hear  you  have  resigned.  Had 
my  views  tended  in  the  least  to  continue  in  business,  I 
should  have  felt  severely  this  step,  as  I  have  long  flattered 
myself  we  should  have  trod  the  publick  paths  of  politicks 
and  honor  together  ;  but  having  so  absolutely  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  interfering  more  in  business,  having  seen 
every  honest  wish  and  endeavour,  every  action  of  my  life, 
turned  in  the  most  false  and  cruel  lights,  I  take  my  part 
without  hesitation,  so  that  all  I  lament  in  your  retiring 
from  the  King's  Service,  is  the  minute  you  do  it  in  ;  but 
that  is  over,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  you  will  try  by 
your  conduct,  to  obviate  any  ill-natured  interpretations 
that  the  enemies  of  Government  may  make  of  it ;  as  for 
myself,  I  hear  I  am  not  spared  by  those  who,  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
proposals,  would  have  suffered.3  'Tis  hard  indeed  to  make 
me  responsible  for  the  unreasonable  demands  of  a  party. 
I  scorn  to  deny  that  I  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Pitt's 

1  Calcraft  to  Pitt,  September  zoth,  1763. 

2  Walpole  to  Mann,  September  I3th,  1763  ;   Correspondence,  iv.  113. 

8  Bedford  and  Grenville   the  former  of  whom  had  now  become  President  of  the 
Council. 
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coming  into  Ministry  with  a  few  of  the  other  party  would, 
with  the  King's  friends  who  had  supported  his  measures, 
have  made  a  strong  and  permanent  Government,  would 
have  put  an  end  to  all  the  violence  of  party,  and  given 
the  best  of  Sovereigns  a  quiet  and  easy  reign.  I  thought 
this  feasible  from  the  temper  of  mind  I  was  informed  Mr. 
Pitt  was  in  at  present.  Your  Lordship  knows  what  good 
grounds  I  went  on  ;  I  thought  it  feasible  without  com- 
mitting the  King's  honor  or  sacrificing  his  friends,  as  a 
few  arrangements  might  with  the  vacant  offices  have  made 
things  easy.  I  have  been  mistaken,  but  for  all  that  I 
neither  repent  my  opinions  given,  nor  cease  to  lament  it 
had  no  better  success. 

The  die  is  now  cast  and  I  most  ardently  pray  for  the 
King's  getting  out  of  all  his  difficulties,  and  indeed,  from 
my  knowledge  of  his  disposition  and  resolution,  I  make 
no  doubt  of  his  success.  I  shall  in  a  very  short  time  re- 
move from  the  bustle  and  noise  of  this  town,  but  wherever 
I  am,  nothing  will  make  me  happier  than  hearing  you 
continue  in  those  generous  sentiments  you  opened  to  me 
when  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

BUTE. 

Shelburne  to  Bute. 

September  i9th. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — I  find  by  the  newspapers  they  load 
me  as  well  as  they  do  your  Lordship.  It  gives  me  very 
little  uneasiness  ;  med  virtute  me  invoho. 

But  I  should  be  very  sorry  your  Friends  did  such 
severe  injustice  to  the  uniform  conduct  I  have  to  this  day 
preserved  towards  your  Lordship  as  to  join  in  it,  which 
however  I  am  told  some  of  them  do,  and  that  the  King 
and  all  his  Council  hear  my  name  mentioned  with  the 
least  regard.  This  is  the  reason  given  for  trying  every 
means  to  leave  me  friendless  and  setting  me  almost  at  open 
defiance.  The  whole  of  this  is  to  me  inexplicable.  I 
hate  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  I  only  mention  it  to  your 
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Lordship,  who  I  am  persuaded  will  do  me  justice  in  regard 
to  yourself  at  least.  As  to  the  King,  surely  there  must 
have  been  sad  misrepresentations  :  my  past  conduct,  what- 
ever my  future  may  be,  not  having  merited  it  of  a  generous 
Prince,  whom  I  have  often  heard  your  Lordship  say,  felt 
so  much  from  a  different  conduct  than  what  my  heart  tells 
me,  and  you  must  be  sensible  I  have  ever  observed  towards 
him.  I  feel  for  his  Person,  for  his  Office,  and  for  the 
State,  and  no  accident  I  hope,  will  prevent  my  preserving 
the  most  temperate  conduct  with  these  views  ;  none  can 
certainly  give  me  more  concern  than  your  not  being  thor- 
oughly persuaded  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I 
am,  and  have  been, 

My  dear  Lord, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

SHELBURNE. 

Bute  to  Shelbume. 

September  2Oth. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — With  regard  to  your  Lordship's 
letter,  I  never  doubted  that  you  would  come  to  taste  a 
little  of  those  compliments  I  have  been  receiving  more  or 
less  these  seven  years,  and  though  I  at  present  check  all 
conversation  that  leads  to  politicks,  people  have  told  me 
that  I  am  abused  from  every  quarter.  I  am  the  more 
surprised  from  hearing  the  violence  of  some  who  not  long 
ago  were  tame  indeed,  but  these  are  topicks  I  shall  not 
long  be  troubled  with.  With  regard  to  the  great  Person- 
age you  mention,  I  cannot  believe  the  reports  made  you 
to  be  true.  I  know  he  was  disgusted  at  the  time  you 
chose  to  resign  ;  but  I  also  know  he  was  pleased  with  your 
manner  of  doing  it  and  with  the  declaration  you  made 
him,  and  said  upon  it,  that  he  would  suffer  no  man  to 
hurt  you  in  His  opinion,  while  you  continued  firm  to  your 
own  generous  resolutions.  This  was  the  day  after  you 
resigned,  since  which  I  protest  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman 
I  know  no  more  of  politicks,  of  the  King,  or  the  Ministers' 
ideas  or  measures  than  I  do  of  the  Mogul's  Court.  I 
have  heard  one  or  two  I  call  my  friends,  wish  you  had 

VOL.  i  p 
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not  resigned  when  you  did.  Your  Lordship  knows  I 
expressed  myself  freely  to  you  on  that  subject,  but  I  am 
ignorant  of  any  other  attack.  Suffer  me  once  more  to 
repeat  what  I  then  said  :  your  resignation  at  the  minute 
you  made  it  was  immediately  treated  as  an  abandonment 
of  the  King  ;  you  foresaw  this,  and  took  the  part  of 
declaring  to  Himself  and  others  you  meant  his  support  ; 
it  was  nobly  and  nicely  done.  Continue  in  this  way  of 
thinking,  and  you  will  draw  the  tooth  of  malice  and  act 
a  part  worthy  of  you  ;  but,  my  dear  Lord,  if  you  suffer 
little  conversations  (for  the  most  part  strangely  disfigured 
in  the  repetition)  to  make  you  deviate  from  your  former 
plan,  those  who  hate  you,  or  who  want  to  detach  you, 
will  infallibly  come  back  to  their  first  assertion  and  give 
it  plausibility,  by  appealing  to  your  own  conduct.  Let 
them  not  triumph  by  such  little  arts.  I  began  with  saying, 

I  could  not  believe  the  reports  you  have  heard  of 's 

conversation,  were  well  founded.     I  must  go  farther,  they 

cannot  be  founded  in  truth.     I  have  known  the too 

long,  have  had  too  many  proofs  of  the  most  inviolable 
love  to  veracity,  to  credit  any  man  in  these  Kingdoms 
contrary  to  the  actual  declaration  made  to  myself,  no,  not 
though  he  affirmed  he  was  present  and  heard  it.1  Adieu, 
my  dear  Lord,  this  letter  is  too  long,  but  shall  be  the  last 
on  political  matters  for  those  I  heartily  take  my  leave  of;  it  is 
certainly  meant  to  do  you  all  the  service  in  my  power,  and  con- 
vince you  how  sincerely  I  remain,  with  the  greatest  regard, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

BUTE. 

Thus  wrote  Bute,  and  yet  before  the  close  of  the 
year  circumstances  were  to  arise  destined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  connection  which  united  him  to  Shelburne.  By 
November,  the  Court  had  finally  resolved  to  plunge 
into  the  unconstitutional  and  illegal  persecution  of  an  in- 
dividual, which  ended  by  shaking  the  throne  itself,  and 
immortalising  a  comparatively  worthless  man.  Parlia- 
ment stooped  to  become  the  instrument  of  the  Court. 

1  The  person  referred  to  is  the  King. 
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The  House  of  Commons  was  full  of  converted  Jacobites  and 
soldiers,  while  the  House  of  Lords,  undoubtedly  the  more 
liberal  assembly  of  the  two  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  was  rapidly  losing  that  character.1  In  the  affair 
of  Wilkes,  there  was  only  one  safe  and  honourable  course 
between  the  fanaticism  of  the  Court  and  the  Parliament 
on  one  side  and  of  Temple  on  the  other;  that  of  champion- 
ing the  liberties  of  which  Wilkes  was  become  the  repre- 
sentative, and  at  the  same  time  keeping  clear  of  all 
connection  with  Wilkes  as  an  individual.  This  was  the 
course  adopted  after  some  hesitation  by  Pitt,  who  abruptly 
separating  himself  from  Temple,  sent  for  Shelburne  with 
whom  on  the  i8th  November  he  had  an  interview  of  three 
hours.  The  result  of  this  interview  was  soon  apparent 
when  on  November  24th  the  resolution  that  "  the  privilege 
of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  seditious  libels  "  came  on 
for  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  then 
observed  that  the  three  people  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  Shelburne,  viz.  Fitzmaurice,  Barre,  and  Calcraft,  voted 
in  the  minority  against  the  Government,  as  well  as  Conway. 
"  The  King,  greatly  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  day, 
showed  great  resentment  at  Mr.  Conway 's  conduct,  and 
was  inclined  immediately  to  have  dismissed  him  ;  but  Mr. 
Grenville  advised  His  Majesty  to  wait  till  the  recess  at 
Christmas,  and  then  to  extend  it  to  Colonel  Barre  and  the 
others." 2  When  the  same  resolution  was  discussed  on  the 
29th  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Shelburne  spoke  with  success 
against  it,8  making  a  compliment  at  the  same  time  to  Bute, 
who  was  absent,  and  flattering  the  Crown,  in  order  to 
separate  himself  from  Lord  Temple,  whose  protest  he  did 
not  sign.4  But  George  III.  was  a  king  to  whom  all 
opposition  was  alike.  It  was  enough  that  it  was  opposi- 
tion. Stet  pro  ratione  voluntas  was  his  motto,  and  absolute 
submission  was  what  he  required.  Those  who  were  not 
prepared  to  grant  it  were  his  enemies  ;  his  Ministers  were 
to  be  his  servants  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  Parliament 

1  See  the  observations  on  this  subject  in  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  i.  7. 

2  Grenville  Correspondence,  ii.  229. 

3  Walpole  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  December  2nd,  1763  j  Correspondence,  iv.  14.0. 
4  Grenville  Correspondence,  ii.  230. 
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was  to  become  a  mere  //'/  de  justice  for  ordering  the  regis- 
tration of  royal  decrees.  But  to  make  matters  worse, 
Lord  Shelburne  was  one  of  the  "  three  honest  and  proper 
men,"  whom  the  King  had  hoped  to  make  the  instruments 
of  his  arbitrary  notions,1  and  here  he  was,  on  the  very 
question  which  was  regarded  as  a  test  of  devotion,  flying 
in  the  King's  face,  and  encouraging  others  to  do  the 
same.  Therefore  when,  on  the  5th  December,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  "reminded  His  Majesty  that  Lord  Shelburne  was 
still  in  his  service  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  asked  if  he 
thought  it  right  to  continue  him,  the  King  paused  a 
moment,  and  said,  No,  I  will  remove  him  ;  he  has  acted 
like  a  worthless  man,  and  has  broke  his  word  with  me." 
It  would  have  probably  puzzled  George  III.  to  state  what 
pledges  had  been  given  him  by  Shelburne  to  support  the 
Court  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  to  whose  arbitrary  arrest  he 
had  been  throughout  opposed.  Lord  Holland,  who  was 
not  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority,  had  recently 
told  the  King  that  Shelburne  would  continue  to  support 
the  Government  so  long  as  he  thought  it  possible  for  the 
Ministers  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  country.  A  similar 
assurance  had  been  given  by  Shelburne  himself  when 
resigning.2  Nothing  beyond  this  had  passed,  but  what 
were  such  small  considerations  as  these  to  the  head  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  with  whom  nothing  weighed  except 
his  own  personal  prejudice  and  an  obstinate  will. 

Barr6  and  Shelburne  were  both  dismissed  on  Wednes- 
day the  8th. 

"  My  dear  Lord/*  writes  Barre  the  following  day,  u  I 
received  last  night  a  total  dismission  from  the  King's 
service.  A  compliment  of  the  same  kind  was  sent  to  your 
Lordship,  which  I  forward  to  you  by  the  express. 

"  Campbell  is  to  succeed  me  in  Stirling  Castle,  though 
he  assured  me  yesterday  that  he  would  not  ask  for  it ; 
this  was  a  game  settled  at  Luton,3  and  throws  great 
obscurity  upon  the  intentions  in  that  quarter.  Ned 
Harvey  is  to  be  offered  the  Adjutant-Generalship  ;  Calcraft 

1  See  supra,  p.  142. 

2  See  supra,  pp.  209-210  5  Grenvtlle  Correspondence,  ii.  203    22O,  236. 
*  The  residence  of  Bute. 
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and  I  think  he  will  take  it,  but  was  there  ever  so  noble 
an  opportunity  for  him  to  shew  himself  a  man  ? 

"I  think  you  should  be  in  town,  and  even  in  the 
closet  to-morrow.  I  shall  go  to  Court. 

"  I  am  clear,  my  dear  Lord,  you  should  be  at  Court 
to-morrow  if  possible.  In  the  way,  for  many  reasons  at 
this  critical  juncture,  to  try  to  counteract  the  present  pro- 
ceedings, you  certainly  should  be.  I  have  had  a  long 
discourse  with  Ned  Harvey,  who  knows  nothing  except 
from  me  (and  my  intelligence  is  sure)  about  his  Adjutant- 
Generalship  ;  I  wish  I  could  say  he  was  determined,  for 
he  has  the  greatest  opportunity  to  show  both  his  friendship, 
his  sense,  and  his  integrity. 

"I  find  some  expressions  in  your  speech  are  said  to 
have  brought  on  these  attacks  on  your  friends. 

"Mr.  Pitt  seems  more  and  more  puzzled,  but  very 
clear,  that  if  things  go  much  further,  the  Court  will  get 
beyond  redemption. 

"  Adieu,  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  and  am, 
"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  I.  B." 

From  Bowood  Shelburne  replied  : 

"Your  conduct  is  likely  to  be  as  firm  and  manly  in 
civil  as  it  has  been  in  military  life,  and  will  I  hope  do  you 
equal  honour.  I  do  assure  you  I  look  upon  it  far  above 
any  compliment  from  me,  for  to  me  it  has  been  kind 
beyond  expression,  and  such  as  I  am  bound  never  to 
forget.  I  am  sorry  however  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
honour  you  must  acquire  with  every  honest  man  at  the 
expense  of  what  I  am  hurt  to  name,  and  still  more  to  think 
of  the  King  and  the  publick.  For  depend  upon  it,  this 
factious  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Court,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  dreadful  evil  to  this  country,  already  tottering 
by  faction  which  seems  stepping  into  the  place  of  justice, 
and  has  already  you  see  almost  turned  the  judge  off  the 
bench.1 

1  The  allusion  is  to  the  outcry  raised  by  the  courtiers  against  the  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  Pratt  on  the  point  of  privilege  raised  by  the  arrest  of  Wilkes. 
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"  Introducing  it  at  this  moment  into  another  profession 
in  a  manner  so  unprecedented  as  this,  appears  a  most  extra- 
ordinary measure  and  betrays  the  most  abandoned  principle. 

"  Though  it's  late  at  night,  I  would  not  scruple  travel- 
ling, if  I  did  not  think  it  better  for  me  to  delay  going  to 
Court  till  Monday,  especially  if  there  is  any  question  about 
going  into  the  closet,  till  I  can  see  and  hear  more  of  this 
measure,  which  I  suppose  cannot  be  meant  to  end  with 
you  and  me,  though  I  shall  think  nothing  extraordinary, 
for  the  whole  of  this  implies  a  communication  certainly 
between  Luton  and  administration  :  I  am  very  curious  to 
know  the  terms.  I  shall  be  at  Whitton  certainly  on  Sunday 
at  five,  where  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  meet  you  and  Calcraft, 
and  bring  all  the  information  you  can  from  every  quarter. 
I  shall  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  you.  Calcraft 
knew  Ned  Harvey  better  than  I  do,  but  if  it  is  so,  what  is 
one  to  think  of  that  creature  called  man  ?  But  you  know 
how  much  account  I  make  of  temper  in  all  human  affairs, 
so  I  must  take  care  not  to  transgress  myself." * 

When  Shelburne  presented  himself  at  Court,  the 
King  in  his  own  words  to  Mr.  Grenville,  "took  no 
notice  of  him  but  spoke  to  the  two  people  on  each  side 
of  him,  which  he  thought  was  the  treatment  he  deserved, 
for  having  broke  his  word  and  honour  with  him,  having 
pledged  both  upon  his  not  going  into  opposition,  and 
then  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  oppose  a  measure 
which  personally  regarded  the  King."  2  At  the  same  time 
all  further  communication  with  him  on  the  part  of  Bute 
ceased,  and  Mr.  Grenville  going  to  Court  upon  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  birthday,  "  heard  her  exclaim  against 
Lord  Shelburne's  conduct,  and  say  that  the  night  before 
Lady  Jane  Stuart  had  asked  her  if  she  had  heard  of  the 
part  Lord  Shelburne  had  taken  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
wondering  what  he  could  mean  by  it,  and  saying  she  knew 
of  no  friend  he  had,  and  seemed  to  disclaim  all  inter- 
course between  him  and  her  father,  which  all  Lord  Bute's 
friends  in  general  do." 3 

1  Shelburne  to  Barr6,  December  1765.  2  Grenville  Correspondence,  ii.  238. 

3  Grenville  Correspondence,  ii.  243.      Under  date  October   I4th,  Grenville  accuses 
Shelburne   of  having   falsely    stated    to   some  one   a  few   days  before  that   Bute  and 
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To  Shelburne  the  deprivation  of  his  appointment  as 
aide-de-camp  was  not  a  serious  loss,  being  abundantly  com- 
pensated by  the  fairly  earned  popularity  which  this  mark 
of  the  royal  displeasure  conferred  upon  its  victim.  It  was 
not  so  in  the  case  of  Barr£.  He  was  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Forces  and  Governor  of  Stirling  Castle.  The 
income  he  himself  stated  publicly  in  subsequent  years 
arising  from  these  appointments  was  about  £4000  a  year, 
the  loss  of  which,  to  a  man  who  four  years  before  had 
described  himself  as  a  friendless  subaltern  of  eleven  years' 
standing,  was  no  inconsiderable  matter.1  But  though 
deprived  of  office  and  placed  on  the  retired  list,  Barr£ 
was  nothing  daunted,  and  with  the  full  approval  of 
Shelburne,  continued  to  oppose  the  Grenville  administra- 
tion in  their  persecution  of  Wilkes.  During  the  debate 
on  the  1 4th  of  February  1764,  on  the  legality  of  general 
warrants,  Grenville  was  bold  enough  to  deny  the  charge 
of  having  used  "  menaces  to  officers,"  whereupon,  says 
Walpole,  "  Colonel  Barre  rose,  and  this  was  attended  with 
a  striking  circumstance.  Sir  Edward  Dering,  one  of  our 
noisy  fools,  cried  out,  Mr.  Barr6.  The  latter  seized  the 
thought  with  admirable  quickness,  and  said  to  the  Speaker 
who  in  pointing  to  him  had  called  him  Colonel \  '  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  you  have  pointed  to  me  by  a  title  I  have 
no  right  to/  and  then  made  a  very  artful  and  pathetic 
speech  on  his  own  services  and  dismission  ;  with  nothing 
bad  but  an  awkward  attempt  towards  an  excuse  to  Mr. 
Pitt  for  his  former  behaviour." 2  Whether  the  excuse 
was  awkward  or  not,  the  reconciliation  it  announced  was 
genuine,  and  the  political  attachment  of  Barr6  to  Pitt  was 
only  ended  by  the  death  of  the  latter. 

he  were  still  corresponding.  The  last  extant  letter  of  Bute  to  Shelburne  is  dated 
September  zoth  and  is  quite  cordial  in  tone,  so  that,  assuming  Shelburne  to  have 
answered  the  letter,  the  statement  was  substantially  correct.  Grenville  does  not  give 
the  name  of  his  informant.  1  See  Vol.  II.  p.  156. 

2  To  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  February  I5th,  1764.     Correspondence,  iv.  186. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LORD    SHELBURNE    AND    THE    MARQUIS    OF 
ROCKINGHAM 

1763-1765 

FOR  a  year  and  more  after  the  events  just  related  Shelburne 
seems  to  have  availed  himself  in  earnest  of  the  opportunity 
of  cultivating  the  retirement  on  the  charms  of  which  he 
had  formerly  insisted  when  writing  to  Fox.  While  his 
enemies  at  Court  were  blackening  his  character,  he  was 
buying  MSS.,  entertaining  his  friends,  making  a  lake  at 
Bowood,1  and  restoring  order  on  his  estate  at  Wy combe 
in  Buckinghamshire,  which,  on  his  succession,  he  says  he 
"  had  found  tenanted  by  beggars  and  bankrupts,  universally 
out  of  repair,  great  part  uninclosed,  and  the  bounds  of  the 
rest  in  the  worst  possible  order.  No  tenants  could  be  got 
to  take  it  without  a  great  deal  being  done,  and  without 

1  Bowood  anciently  constituted  part  of  the  royal  forest  of  Pewisham,  which  ex- 
tended from  Chippenham  to  Devizes,  and  from  Lacock  to  Calne,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  north  and  west  by  the  River  Avon.  It  was  disafforested  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  granted  in  life  estates  and  reversions  to  the  courtiers  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  These  were  forfeited  under  the  Commonwealth.  According  to  John 
Britton,  the  Wiltshire  antiquary,  the  forest  was  then  again  thrown  open,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners,  wishing  to  convey  the  deer  of  the  former  owners  over  Locks- 
well  Heath  to  Spye  Park,  with  what  view  is  not  quite  clear,  were  embarrassed  as  to  the 
means  of  effecting  their  object,  till  the  clothiers  of  the  neighbourhood  constructed  a 
skirted  road  of  broadcloth  between  those  places,  and  so  accomplished  their  removal.  At 
the  Restoration  the  forest  again  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  fresh  grants  were 
made,  and  Bowood  was  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  whose  son, 
in  1726,  obtained  the  fee.  On  his  death  it  was  sold  to  John,  Earl  of  Shelburne.  The 
present  house  was  then  built,  but  it  has  since  been  largely  added  to.  The  grounds  were 
laid  out  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  the  subject  of  this  book,  under  the  advice  of  "  Capa- 
bility "  Brown,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Pains'  Hill.  (See  for  further  details  Historical, 
Topographical,  and  Antiquarian  Sketches  of  Wiltshire,  by  John  Britton,  and  Canon  Jack- 
son's notes  at  p.  34  of  his  edition  of  Aubrey's  Wiltshire.}  Wycombe  had  been  part  of  the 
Petty  estates  inherited  by  John  Fitzmaurice.  (See  note,  Chap.  I.  p.  i.) 
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long  leases.  However,  a  great  deal  was  done,  the  whole 
was  put  into  perfect  repair,  a  great  deal  too  much  ex- 
pended in  some  instances  in  farmhouses,  the  whole  inclosed, 
pathways  and  roads  turned,  the  bounds  made  good,  and 
tenants  were  found  to  take  it  without  any  lease  ;  but  they 
took  every  advantage  of  the  bad  repute  in  which  the  estate 
was  held,  as  well  as  of  my  ignorance  and  inexperience  at 
the  time,  and  my  total  want  of  assistance,  to  indemnify 
themselves,  for  any  risk  they  might  run,  in  settling  the 
rent." 1 

"  Since  my  return  from  Calcraft's,"  he  writes  to 
Barr6,  "  I  have  been  in  Wiltshire  and  avoided  politicks."  2 
"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  still  like  retirement,"  writes 
Weymouth,  "  though  I  dare  say  you  have  a  great  deal 
of  amusement  in  yourself.  I  am  sure  that  your  mind 
is  too  active  to  let  the  great  events  of  the  world  pass 
without  taking  some  part  in  them."  3  "  Have  you  done 
with  those  silly  manuscripts,"  writes  Sandwich,4  at  the 
same  time  offering  him  "  a  wild  beast "  for  the  menagerie 
then  at  Wycombe,  but  in  after  years  removed  to  Bowood, 
where  the  skull  of  a  lion — the  sole  relic  of  his  peers — 
now  wonders  from  the  top  of  a  cupboard  at  the 
strange  company  it  keeps  among  bookshelves  and  parch- 
ments. But  the  bookshelves  and  parchments  are  not 
those  from  which  Jemmy  Twitcher  attempted  to  win 
Lord  Shelburne  with  the  offer  of  a  wild  beast.  These 
are  now  at  the  British  Museum.  Acquired  and  added 
to  at  various  periods,  the  collection  consisted  in  the  main 
of  the  purchases  of  Mr.  James  West  and  Mr.  Philip 
Carteret  Webbe5 — of  Wilkes  and  judicial  fame — from 
whom  they  were  bought  by  Shelburne.  It  comprised 
many  of  the  State  papers  of  both  the  Cecils,  from  whom 
they  had  passed  to  Sir  Michael  Hickes,  their  Secretary, 

1  Account  of  his  estates  by  Shelburne.     A  fragment  evidently  written  late  in  life. 

2  Shelburne  to  Barr6,  September  1765.  3  September  27th,  1765. 
4  September  25th,  1765. 

8  Mr.  West  did  not  die  till  1773,  nor  Mr.  Carteret  Webbe  till  1770,  but  an 
account  of  the  whole  collection  is  given  above  at  the  time  when  Lord  Shelburne 
began  to  collect.  For  further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Preface  of  the 
Catalogue  Manuscriptorum  Bibliotheca  Lansdcnvnian<e,  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  at  the  British 
Museum. 
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and  from  him  to  Strype,  and  so  to  West.  There  too, 
were  to  be  found  the  collections  of  Bishop  Kennet  and 
those  of  Le  Neve  and  others  learned  in  heraldic  lore  ; 
with  the  papers  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  of  the  first  James  and  the  first  Charles  ;  of  Petyt  on 
Parliaments ;  with  selections  from  the  Patent  Rolls  ;  and 
a  mass  of  other  documents  in  which  the  past  history  of 
England  might  be  read  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  to 
the  time  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  from  the  time  of  the 
Star  Chamber  to  the  reign  of  George  III.  When  Shel- 
burne — then  Lord  Lansdowne — died,  those  who  reigned 
in  his  stead  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  value  of  MSS.  as 
Sandwich,  and  the  story  is  still  told  how  only  the  zeal  of 
an  auctioneer  saved  the  papers  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  cheesemonger,1 
who  had  made  a  private  bargain  for  them  at  the  price  of 
£10.  The  whole  collection  was  then  brought  to  the 
hammer  and  purchased  by  the  British  Museum  with  the 
first  sum  of  money  ever  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of 
the  Library. 

Occasionally  Shelburne  visited  London  with  Barre,  now 
become  in  every  sense  of  the  term  his  aide-de-camp ',  and 
the  centre  of  the  group  of  "the  little  knot  of  young 
orators  "  2  which  was  wont  to  gather  in  Hill  Street,  or  in 
small  clubs,  mixed  with  literary  men  older  in  years  and  of 
various  political  opinions.  He  is  also  heard  of  travelling 
in  France  and  Belgium  with  Mr.  Dunning.  "  Lord 
Shelburne,"  Sir  James  Porter  writes  from  Brussells, 
"  passed  through  here.  This  Lord  has  parts  and  con- 
ception, and  has  applied  ;  and  I  should  think  might  have 
made  his  way,  if  he  had  not  kicked  down  his  pail  of 
milk."  8  It  was  through  Bute  that  Shelburne  had,  in  all 
probability,  come  to  know  Johnson.4  Through  Johnson  he 
came  to  know  Goldsmith  and  Reynolds,  to  the  last  of  whom 
he  sat  for  his  portrait  in  March  1764,  and  again  in  1766. 

1  See  for  further  details  Edwards'  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  i.  468,  524. 

2  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  i.  HO. 

3  Sir  James  Porter  to  Mr.  E.  Sedgwick,  from  Brussells,  January  4th,  1765.     Hist. 
MSS.  Commission  Reports,  Twelfth  Report,  Appendix,  Part  vi.     Beaufort  Papers,  342. 

4  Bos  we  11,  iv.  1 20. 
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Other  members  of  the  society  in  Hill  Street  were 
Lawrence  Sulivan,  the  rival  of  Clive  at  the  India  House,1 
Serjeant  Glynn  and  Alderman  Townshend,  Dunning  and 
Pratt,  Francis  the  translator  of  Horace,  Cal craft  and 
Nugent,  George  Dempster  the  future  patron  of  Burns, 
and  Captain  Howe,  who  writing  from  India,  had 
announced  his  intention  of  coming  back,  u  and  improv- 
ing in  husbandry  under  so  experienced  a  farmer  as  Lord 
Shelburne  must  undoubtedly  have  become,  if  he  cultivated 
the  favourable  disposition  he  so  strongly  shewed  for 
retirement  from  the  noise  of  the  world."  2  Blackstone 
too,  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
King  by  Shelburne.  Alluding  in  a  letter  to  Shelburne  to 
his  wish  to  become  the  Head  of  a  College,  the  future 
author  of  the  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England 
thus  expressed  himself  on  a  subject  which  was  only  just 
beginning  to  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  public 
men  of  the  country  as  follows  in  writing : 

"  I  should  then  also  find  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
open  another  plan,  which  I  have  long  meditated,  and 
which  my  present  situation  in  the  University  (as  Principal 
of  a  Hall)  would  give  me  opportunity  to  put  in  practice ; 
I  mean  some  improvements  in  the  methods  of  academical 
education,  by  retaining  the  useful  parts  of  it  stripped  of 
monastic  pedantry,  by  supplying  its  defects,  and  adopting 
it  more  peculiarly  to  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  ; 
whereas  the  basis  of  the  present  forms  is  principally 
calculated  for  the  priesthood,  while  the  instruction  of 
laymen  (whatever  be  their  quality  or  profession),  is 
only  a  collateral  object.  The  Universities  were  founded 
when  the  little  learning  of  the  times  was  monopolized 
by  the  Clergy.  They  politicly  meant  it  should  continue 
so,  and  ordered  their  Institutions  accordingly."  3 

Hume  too,  had  been  a  visitor  in  Hill  Street,  and  on 
leaving  London  placed  on  record  his  pleasant  recollec- 

1  "  Sulivan  was  disposed  to  favour  the  gentlemen  of  Bombay,  and  Clive  the  gentlemen 
of  Bengal.     Sulivan  looked  mainly  to  commerce,  and  Clive  mainly  to  empire."     Lord 
Stanhope,  History  of  England,  vii.  323. 

2  Howe  to  Shelburne,  November  ist,  1762. 

3  December  27th,  1761. 
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tions  of  the  society  he  had   met  there  in  the  following 
letter : 

December  izth,  1761. 

MY    LORD, — An    accident,    a    little    unexpected    has 
hastened  my  journey  to  Scotland  a  little  sooner  than  I 
intended.     I  was  offered  a  chaise  that  sets  out  to-morrow 
morning,  where  I  could  sit  alone  and  loiter  and  read  and 
muse  for  the  length  of  four  hundred  miles.     Your  Lord- 
ship may  judge,  by  this  specimen  of  my  character,  how 
unfit  I   am  to  mingle  in  such  an   active  and  sprightly 
society  as  that  of  which   your  Lordship  invited  me  to 
partake,  and  that  in  reality  a  book  and  a  fireside,  are  the 
only  scenes  for  which  I  am  now  qualified.     But  I  should 
be  unfit  to  live  among  human  creatures  could  I  ever  forget 
the  obligations  which  I  owe  to  your  Lordship's  goodness, 
or  could  ever  lose  the  firm  resolution  of  expressing  my 
sense  of  them  on  all  occasions.     I  beg  your  Lordship  to 
believe  that,  though  age  and  philosophy  have  mortified 
all  ambition  in  me,  yet  there  are  other  sentiments  which  I 
find  more  inherent  to  me,  which  I  shall  always  cherish, 
and  which  no  time  can  efface.     And  when  I  shall  see 
your  Lordship  making  a  figure  in  the  active  scenes  of 
life,  I  shall  always  consider  your  progress  with  a  peculiar 
pleasure,   though   perhaps   accompanied  with   the   regret 
that  I  partake  of  it  at  so  great  a  distance.     I  remember 
to  have  seen   a  picture  in  your  Lordship's  house  of  a 
Hottentot  who  fled  from  a  cultivated  life   to  his  com- 
panions  in  the  woods  and  left  behind  him  all  his  fine 
accoutrements  and  attire.     I   compare   not    my  case   to 
his  ;   for  I  return  to  very  sociable,  civilized  people.1     I 
only  mean  to  express  the  force  of  habit  which  renders  a 
man  accustomed  to  retreat  and  study  unfit  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  great  world,  and  makes  it  a  necessary  piece 
of  wisdom  for  him  to  shun  it  after  age  has  rendered  that 
habit  entirely  inveterate.     This  is  the  only  excuse  I  can 
give  to  your  Lordship  for  being  so  much  wanting  to  my 

1  Hume  was  then  on  his  way  to  Scotland.     In  1763  Lord  Hertford,  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  France,  appointed  him  to  be  his  secretary. 
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own  interest  as  to  leave  London  when  you  had  contrived 
to  make  it  so  agreeable  a  habitation  to  me. 

I  did  not  hear  of  this  vehicle  till  to-day,  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  rather  chose  to  express  my  sentiments  to  your  Lord- 
ship in  writing,  than  to  wait  upon  you  in  person,  because 
however  imperfectly  I  may  have  executed  my  purpose  of 
discovering  my  sense  of  the  obligations  I  owe  your  Lord- 
ship, I  still  could  do  it  better  by  writing  than  by  speech. 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 

Most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 
DAVID  HUME. 

But  Shelburne,  though  temporarily  deprived  of  Hume 
as  a  guest,  received  at  this  time  another  and  as  illustrious 
a  visitor  in  Benjamin  Franklin.  Long  afterwards,  when 
the  country  of  the  one  seemed  sinking  under  the  blows 
of  repeated  misfortune,  and  that  of  the  other  was  with 
difficulty  struggling  into  existence,  these  two  men  were 
called  to  end  the  fratricidal  strife  and  to  separate  the 
contending  nations,  if  it  were  possible,  as  friends.  They 
then  looked  back  to  the  time  when,  in  days  of  com- 
parative calm,  nineteen  years  before  they  had  "  talked 
upon  the  means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
a  subject  far  more  agreeable  to  their  natures  than  the  best 
concerted  plans  for  spreading  misery  and  ruin."  l 

The  greater  part  of  1764  was  passed  by  Shelburne 
between  improvements  in  the  country  and  society  in 
London,  only  disturbed  by  the  distant  rumours  of  the 
schemes,  actual  and  potential,  of  George  Grenville  for 
taxing  America,  and  by  the  election  of  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  in  which  he  supported  the  list 
of  Lawrence  Sulivan,  in  order,  it  was  supposed,  to  get 
Barre  sent  out  to  Bengal  as  Governor-General.2  but  in 
reality  from  a  strong  distrust  of  the  policy  of  territorial 
conquest  represented  by  Lord  Clive,8  who  had  been  again 

1  Shelburne  to  Franklin,  April  6th,  1782.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  119. 

2  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  i.  397.     Correspondence,  March  nth, 
i8th  ;  April  i2th,  zoth,  1765,  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  iv.  224. 

8  Shelburne  to  Howe,  April  1764. 
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sent  out  in  1763  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  Governor- 
General,  in  consequence  of  the  renewed  outbreak  of 
serious  trouble.  Still,  even  when  supporting  candidates 
on  whose  election  he  considered  the  future  honest  manage- 
ment of  the  Company  to  depend,  he  felt  an  aversion  to 
such  interference.  In  subsequent  years,  he  said,  alluding 
to  this  question  :  "  I  interfered  a  good  deal  at  one  time 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  but  upon  its  taking  a  very 
corrupt  turn,  I  scrupulously  shut  my  door  against  them. 
It  was  always  my  maxim  to  avoid  all  personal  canvassing. 
I  have  always  felt  it  a  petite  guerre,  a  poor  means  of  secur- 
ing friendship  or  animosity.  Besides,  what  a  slavery  does 
it  make  of  political  friendship  !  "  * 

Early  in  the  following  year  Walpole  writes  to  Mann  : 
"  There  is  an  approaching  wedding  notified  between  Lord 
Shelburne  and  Lady  Sophia  Carteret,  the  only  child  of  our 
old  friend  Lady  Sophia  Fermor  by  Lord  Granville.  Her 
face  is  like  the  beauty  of  neither,  and  is  like  her  half- 
sisters,2  but  her  air  and  person  would  strike  you  from  the 
strong  resemblance  to  her  mother.3  Their  children  will 
have  the  seeds  in  them  of  some  extraordinary  qualities, 
look  whither  you  will."  An  illustrious  modern  author 
has  supposed  Shelburne,  in  consequence  of  this  marriage, 
to  have  been  influenced  by  the  political  opinions  of  his 
deceased  father-in-law.4  They  both  undoubtedly  shared 
that  dislike  of  the  old  Whigs  for  which  Granville  had 
suffered  at  more  than  one  period  of  his  chequered  career, 
and  which  was  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  life  of  Gran- 
ville 's  son-in-law. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  passing  through  Parliament  at  the 
time  that  the  statesman,  whose  whole  career  was  to  be  so 
affected  by  it,  was  being  married.  But  though  Shelburne 
himself  was  absent  from  the  House  of  Lords,  his  opinions 
were  represented  in  the  Commons  by  Barr6,  who  putting 
aside  the  question  (as  at  the  moment  of  subordinate 
importance)  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  America, 

1  Lord  Shelburne  to  Lady  Ossory,  zoth  October,  1780. 

2  The  Countess  of  Cowper  and  the  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale. 

3  1 3th  January  1765  j  Correspondence,  viii.  319. 

4  Mr.  Disraeli  in  Sybil,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii. 
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denied  the  advisability  of  exercising  it  ;  and  showing  the 
speciousness  of  the  plea  of  virtual  representation  which  had 
been  advanced  to  support  it,  made  a  speech  which  chancing 
to  be  reported  by  Jared  Ingersoll  of  Connecticut,  im- 
mensely increased  his  Parliamentary  reputation  and  rendered 
the  phrase  "  Sons  of  Liberty, "  a  household  word  in  every 
home  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  : 

"  They  planted  by  your  care  !  "  he  fiercely  retorted  on 
Charles  Townshend,  who  had  applied  those  words  to  the 
origin  of  the  colonists  :  "  No,  your  oppressions  planted 
them  in  America.  They  fled  from  your  tyranny  to  a 
then  uncultivated,  inhospitable  country,  where  they  exposed 
themselves  to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable,  and  among  others  to  the  cruelties  of  a 
savage  foe,  the  most  subtle  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to 
say  the  most  formidable  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of 
God's  earth  ;  and  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English 
liberty,  they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure  compared 
with  those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  should  be  their  friends.  They 
nourished  up  by  your  indulgence  !  They  grew  by  your 
neglect  of  them.  As  soon  as  you  began  to  care  about 
them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to  rule 
them  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were  perhaps 
the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some  member  of  this  House, 
sent  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  actions, 
and  to  prey  upon  them  ;  men  whose  behaviour  on  many 
occasions,  has  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons  of  liberty  to 
recoil  within  them  ;  men  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of 
justice,  some  of  whom  to  my  knowledge  were  glad  by 
going  to  a  foreign  country  to  escape  being  brought  to  a 
bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their  own.  They  protected  by 
your  arms !  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your 
defence,  have  exerted  a  valour  amidst  their  constant  and 
laborious  industry  for  the  defence  of  a  country  whose 
frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts 
yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your  emolument.  And, 
believe  me,  remember  I  this  day  told  you  so,  the  same 
spirit  of  freedom,  which  actuated  that  people  at  first  will 
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accompany  them  still.  But  prudence  forbids  me  to 
explain  myself  further.  God  knows  I  do  not  at  this  time 
speak  from  motives  of  party  heat,  what  I  deliver  are  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart.  However  superior  to 
me  in  general  knowledge  and  experience  the  respectable 
body  of  this  House  may  be,  yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of 
America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  con- 
versant in  that  country.  The  people  I  believe  are  as  truly 
loyal  as  any  subjects  the  King  has,  but  they  are  a  people 
jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them  if 
ever  they  should  be  violated  :  but  the  subject  is  too 
delicate  ;  I  will  say  no  more." 

Nor  did  Barre  stand  alone.  Jackson  the  "  omniscient," 
the  friend  of  Johnson,1  a  man  famed  for  the  almost  un- 
rivalled extent  of  his  information,  once  the  Private  Secre- 
tary of  Grenville,  whose  measure  he  now  opposed,  after- 
wards the  trusted  friend  of  Shelburne  whose  colleague  he 
became,2  raised  his  voice  also  against  the  tax.  "  The  Par- 
liament," he  said,  "may  choose  whether  they  will  tax 
America  or  not ;  they  have  a  right  to  tax  Ireland,  yet  do 
not  exercise  that  right.  Still  stronger  objections  may  be 
urged  against  their  taxing  America.  Other  ways  of  raising 
the  moneys  there  requisite  for  the  public  service  exist,  and 
have  not  yet  failed  ;  but  the  colonies  in  general  have,  with 
alacrity,  contributed  to  the  common  cause.  It  is  hard  all 
should  suffer  for  the  fault  of  two  or  three.  Parliament 
is  undoubtedly  the  universal  unlimited  legislature  of  the 
British  dominions,  but  it  should  voluntarily  set  bounds  to 
the  exercise  of  its  power,  and  if  the  majority  of  Parlia- 
ment think  they  ought  not  to  set  these  bounds,  then  they 
should  give  a  share  of  the  election  of  the  legislature  to  the 
American  colonies,  otherwise  the  liberties  of  America  I  do 
not  say  will  be  lost  but  will  be  in  danger,  and  they  can- 
not be  injured  without  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Great 
Britain."  3 

"Dear  Barre,"  writes  Shelburne  to  him,  on  hearing 

1  Boswell,  iii.  383,  who  says  "Johnson  very  properly  altered  the  epithet  'omni- 
scient '  into  '  all  knowing,'  as  omniscient  is  -verbum  solenne  appropriated  to  the  Supreme 
Being." 

*  In  1782.  3  Quoted  by  Bancroft,  v.  238. 
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of  the  debate,  u  I  am  happy  to  hear  of  your  success  the 
American  day.  It  must  give  your  friends  in  America  the 
greatest  pleasure.  How  wonderful  the  division  !  "  1  The 
numbers  handed  in  by  the  tellers  had  been  249  and  49. 

Shelburne  was  now  in  frequent  communication  with 
Pitt  through  Calcraft.  "  I  was  able,"  writes  Calcraft,  "  to 
pay  my  intended  visit  to  Hayes  yesterday,  where  I  was 
received  in  the  most  kind  manner,  and  spent  three  hours 
in  more  intimate  and  confidential  conversation  than  ever. 
...  I  will  convey  a  short  sense  of  your  situation  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  opinion  by  his  last  words  to  me  :  '  Assure  Lord 
Shelburne  he  may  depend  on  hearing  from  me  the  instant 
an  opening  comes  from  any  quarter  ;  that  I  will  ever 
avow  his  conduct  from  our  first  beginning.  Let  him 
stick  to  measures.  Connections  as  to  men  are  mean,  but 
on  measures  commendable.  I  make  no  professions,  but 
Lord  Shelburne  will  infer.*  He  also  strongly  commended 
Bar  re's  conduct,  to  which  I  did  all  the  justice  in  my  power. 
We  laughed  about  the  fifteen  expresses  reported  to  be 
sent  him  from  Administration,  and  he  remains  not  a  jot 
nearer  Lord  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  Mr.  Grenville, 
though  he  thinks  Lord  Bute  means  some  change  and  fore- 
sees confusion.  He  is  against  any  Regency  Bill,  on  which 
subject  I  will  enlarge  to  your  Lordship  on  meeting.  He 
is  also  strong  against  the  American  Mutiny  Bill,2  as  an 
oppression  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to,  and  in  a 
great  measure  unnecessary.  He  thinks  the  King  sending 
for  the  Duke  had  some  serious  meaning,  but  has  not  heard 
what.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  speak  most  highly  and 
affectionately  of  Lord  Temple  again.3  Lady  Chatham 
had  dined  with  him  yesterday.  He  begged  me  to  make 
many  apologies  for  not  having  been  to  visit  you,  which 
he  will  do  here  if  he  can,  but  has  been  confined  ever  since 
your  Lordship  saw  him,  and  is  not  able  to  stand  yet. 
The  two  friends  Mr.  Pitt  talks  of  as  those  he  will  advise 

1  February  1765. 

2  The  Mutiny  Act  was  this  year  extended  to  America.     Its  clauses  compelled  the 
colonies  at  their  own  expense  to  furnish  the  troops. 

3  There  had  recently  been  some  coolness  between  Pitt  and  Temple  owing  to  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  on  the  American  question  and  his  violence  on  behalf  of  Wilkes. 

VOL.   I  O 
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with  in  all  situations  and  depend  on,  are  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Pratt  and  Lord  Shelburne.  This  pleased  me  as  did 
his  sentiments  about  Barre.  Many,  many  other  things 
were  discussed,  which  I  will  report  at  large  on  Friday." 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Regency  Bill  coming  on 
in  the  House   of  Lords,    Shelburne  joined   Temple   in 
denouncing   the  whole  Bill  as  unnecessary  and  unwise. 
After  urging  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  the  public 
peace  and  security  of  the    Crown  ;  that  the  King  was 
liable,  like  other  persons,  to  make  mistakes,  more  especi- 
ally in  cases  where  his  own  essential  interest  and  that  of 
his  family  were  concerned  ;  that  it   was   therefore   con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Crown 
for  the  former  to  interfere,  and  not  merely  to  register  the 
wishes  of  the  latter,  he  continued  :  "  In  case  of  a  demise, 
the  Parliament  then  in  being  may  be  immediately  assembled, 
and  by  a  clause  in  the  last  Bill  of  Regency  now,  as  I  think, 
in  force,  they  are  to  sit  three  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
solved.    The  most  proper  means  of  administering  Govern- 
ment during  a  minority  would  then  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  alone  interested  in  the  success  of  those 
means,   who  can  be   the   only  judges  of  circumstances, 
situations,  and  characters,  and  who  alone  have  a  right  to 
judge  of  the  true  interests  of  the  State.     The  present 
Parliament  seems  to  have  no  right  to  make  laws  which 
shall  be  binding  upon  future  Parliaments,   especially  in 
points  in  which  the  future  are   alone  interested,   unless 
their  wisdom  and  their  power  was  so  great  that  they  could 
discern  unbegotten  events,  or  stop  the  fleeting  currents  of 
human  affairs.     If  they  want  this  power,  how  can  it  be 
supposed   that    future    times   will    relinquish   their   own 
peculiar  rights,  and  suffer  themselves  implicitly  to  obey 
the  direction  of  those  who  had  no  right  to  restrain  them, 
nor  opportunities  to  judge  of  their  situation  or  circum- 
stances. .  .  .  Yet  what  provision  is  made  by  this  Bill 
for  a  future  Regency  ?     What  judgment,  what  foresight 
is  the  Parliament  to  exert !     Excepting  the  persons  of  the 
Royal  Family,  the  whole  is  to  be  left  to  the  future  deter- 

1  Calcraft  to  Shelburne,  April  i5th,  1765. 
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initiation  of  the  King,  whose  will  is  to  extend  beyond  his 
life,  and  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  by  the  Public.  Even 
the  Regent  is  at  present  unknown,  and  consequently 
unapproved  of.  The  ten  great  officers  of  State  will  be 
such  as  shall  be  in  office  at  the  demise.  The  present 
Ministers  before  that  period  may  be  removed,  and  those 
ten  may  possibly  be  the  most  obnoxious  in  the  kingdom, 
and  though  perhaps  the  proper  instruments  of  a  wise  and 
ruling  monarch,  may  yet  be  in  their  own  persons  con- 
temptible both  in  respect  to  their  morals  and  understanding. 
The  administration  of  government  requires  subserviency 
of  man  to  man  and  not  a  rivalship  or  emulation  of  abilities, 
and  therefore  it  is  seldom  that  above  one  genius  is  included 
in  the  group  and  even  that  one  perhaps  may  be  seated 
upon  the  Throne  ;  and  if  that  be  the  case  the  nation, 
during  a  minority,  may  be  governed  by  the  most  incapable 
men  in  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  first  rank, 
fortune,  merit,  talents,  and  abilities. 

"  To  these  are  to  be  added  four  more,  and  consequently 
neither  of  the  Royal  Family  nor  possessing  any  of  the 
great  offices  of  State,  men  perhaps  who  will  be  as  much 
hated  then  as  they  are  at  present  unknown.1  To  reply  to 
these  things  the  great  wisdom  of  the  King  will  be  possibly 
urged  as  an  unanswerable  argument.  It  is  however  unpar- 
liamentary to  do  so  ;  it  is  the  language  of  slaves  and  not 
of  freemen.  The  wisdom  of  the  King  may  be  a  private 
inducement,  but  it  ought  never  to  be  a  public  argument ; 
when  the  good  of  the  State  is  in  question  all  men  are  to  be 
supposed  fallible.  Principles  and  systems  of  policy  as 
wrong  or  right,  are  alone  to  be  considered,  and  the  casual 
abilities  of  men  should  be  left  out  of  the  question.  Yet 
even  this  consideration  will  lose  its  force  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  appointment  of  a  Regent  and  Council 
will  probably  be  the  last  act  of  His  Majesty's  life,  when 
sickness  and  infirmity  may  disturb  his  understanding  and 
management,  and  intrigue  may  prevail.  But  it  were  well 
if  a  bad  administration  for  a  short  period  were  the  only 

1  The  Regency  Bill  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  possible  demise  of  the  King 
while  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  still  a  minor.  The  fear  of  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute 
and  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  embittered  the  debates. 
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evil  which  could  result  from  such  a  law.  What  is  most 
to  be  apprehended  is  lest  disdain,  resentment,  and  violence 
should  hereafter  prevail,  and  the  legal  authority  of  such  a 
Regency  be  set  at  open  defiance."  * 

He  then  went  on  to  show  that  an  incompetent  Regent 
and  incompetent  Ministers  would  be  tempted  to  stoop  to 
the  lowest  corruption  in  order  to  overcome  their  unpopu- 
larity, while  on  the  other  hand  the  Parliament  sitting  at 
the  King's  demise  could  choose  the  most  competent 
Regent,  in  his  opinion  the  Queen ;  and  she  and  the 
Ministers  would  have  an  interest  in  preserving  the  high 
character  to  which  they  had  owed  their  elevation.  Thus 
the  risk  of  corruption  and  of  bad  government  which  might 
lead  to  rebellion  and  anarchy  would  be  avoided. 

The  arguments,  however,  proved  ineffectual,  and  only 
six  peers  followed  Temple  and  Shelburne  into  the  lobby. 
Temple  retired  to  Stowe  and  Shelburne  to  Bowood. 

The  conduct  of  the  Ministers  on  the  question  of  the 
Regency  had  greatly  weakened  their  position.  They  had 
first  alienated  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  by  seeking  to 
exclude  his  name  from  the  Bill,  and  they  had  then  tried 
to  exclude  the  Princess  Dowager  through  fear  of  Bute. 
Succeeding  in  this,  though  only  for  a  moment,  they  alienated 
the  King,  who  sent  Cumberland  to  negotiate  with  Pitt.2 
But  Temple  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a 
Ministry,  and  the  negotiation  came  to  an  end.  Shelburne 
had  been  offered  office.  "  Pitt,"  Calcraft  wrote  to  him, 
"  thinks  nothing  can  be  more  guarded  or  proper  than 
your  reply,  and  is  still  more  convinced  by  the  statement 
made  to  your  friend 8  of  a  late  transaction  how  slippery 
and  dangerous  all  ground  at  Court  is,  so  wishes  you  to 
keep  on  greater  guard,  which  he  seems  sure  will  answer 
with  the  public.  Even  this  communication  he  doubts 
may  be  misconstrued  or  revive  Lord  Bute's  idea  that 
everybody  may  be  had.  His  Lordship,  it  seems,  is  totally 

1  Notes  of  this  speech.     Lansdowne  House  MSS. 

2  The  visit  of  Cumberland  to  Pitt  at  Hayes  was  on  May  i2th.     The  approaching 
reconciliation  of  Temple  and  Grenville  was  the  cause  of  the  inability  of  Temple  and  Pitt 
to  co-operate  on  this  occasion. 

3  It  does  not  appear  who  the  friend  was. 
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Lord  Holland's,  and  in  both  these  quarters  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Shelburne  are  equal  favourites.  Your  visit  in 
Audley  Street l  is  thought  most  sensible,  and  we  shall  like 
to  hear  the  consequence  of  this  transaction.  He  applauds 
to  the  last  degree  your  leaving  town.  He  is  hurrying 
away  Lord  Temple,  and  goes  himself  the  moment  the 
doctors  will  allow  it.  I  suspected  at  first  some  little  jealousy 
about  Court  communications,  but  explaining  your  inten- 
tions towards  him  as  publick  and  private  men,  that  not 
only  vanished  but  he  wished  it  kept  sensibly  open.  Mr. 
Pitt  went  into  the  strongest  expressions  about  your  con- 
duct, which  he  concluded  by  saying  repeatedly,  '  Lord 
Temple  and  he  agreed  you  and  your  friends  only  had  acted  a 
thorough  part'  I  think  he  has  stronger  light  since  Mon- 
day from  George  Grenville's  quarter,  though  they  have 
not  met ;  in  some  shape  or  other  there  seems  security. 
He  went  into  arrangements,  is  most  determined  to  keep 
Lord  Bute  at  bay  though  not  altered  in  sentiments  of 
gentlemanlike  conduct  towards  him  or  anything  reasonable 
for  the  great  person's  friends.  The  commendation  of  the 
Duke  nettles  and  creates  doubts  of  underhand  manoeuvres 
between  his  Royal  Highness  and  Lord  Holland,  but  the 
Court  is  altogether  inexplicable.  He  wishes  mystery  on 
our  part  also,  and  recommends  strongly  no  post  corre- 
spondence. His  confidence  to  us  being  thought,  as  it 
really  is,  unbounded,  of  this  there  was  no  danger  I  assured 
him,  as  he  imagined.  George  Grenville  dines  at  Hayes 
on  Thursday."  2 

But  Pitt  was  unable  to  come  to  any  agreement  with 
Grenville  notwithstanding  the  "  security"  of  which  Calcraft 
spoke,  and  this  divergence  of  views  had  important  results, 
for  by  the  end  of  June  another  ministerial  crisis  had 
become  inevitable.  The  King  personally  disliked  his 
present  advisers  too  much  to  allow  their  support  of  his 
arbitrary  measures  to  atone  for  their  plain-spoken  inde- 
pendence on  the  subject  of  Bute,  nor  had  Grenville  cared 
to  conceal  from  the  King  that  what  he  specially  wished 
was  not  so  much  like  Halifax  to  increase  the  power  of  the 

1  The  residence  of  Lord  Bute.  a  Calcraft  to  Shelburne,  May  1763. 
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Crown,  as  to  uphold  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  Ameri- 
can affairs.  Thus  it  was  that  in  July  both  Grenville  and 
Bedford  and  their  colleagues  retired,  and  Pitt  was  once 
more  sent  for  to  form  a  Ministry.  He  demanded  and  the 
King  consented  to  a  legislative  condemnation  of  general 
warrants,  the  repeal  of  the  cider  tax,  a  change  of  the 
American  stamp  tax,  and  an  alliance  with  Prussia ;  but 
owing  to  the  perversity  of  Temple,  who  was  now 
reconciled  to  his  brother,  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  was  acting  under  his  influence,  the  negotiation  again 
failed.1 

"  I  came  to  town,"  writes  Shelburne  to  Barre,  "  yester- 
day on  a  political  call.  Mr.  JPitt  thought  he  had  agreed 
so  far  with  the  King  the  Saturday  before  that  there  could 
be  no  further  difference  in  essentials,  and  sent  for  Lord 
Temple  with  a  view  to  proceed  immediately  to  particular 
arrangements.  However,  Lord  Temple  found  himself 
under  a  necessity,  on  coming  to  town  on  the  Monday,  to 
decline  the  Treasury  for  certain  delicate  and  tender  reasons^ 
which  hitherto  have  remained  unexplained  as  to  particulars 
or  the  public.  Mr.  Pitt  abides  by  his  opinion  that  the 
ground  was  sufficient  to  proceed  upon  if  Lord  Temple 
had  acceded,  but  without  him  at  his  right  hand  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  resist  the  difficulties  that  threatened 
from  different  quarters,  and  is  hitherto  positive  in  this 
opinion.  The  King  however  being  determined  to  dismiss 
those  at  present  about  him,  it  is  generally  supposed  will 
take  the  advice  of  his  Uncle,  and  an  administration  is 
expected  to  be  formed  in  consequence  by  Friday. 

"  As  long  as  I  imagined  this  was  likely  to  come  to 
anything,  I  was  sorry  you  had  gone  so  soon,  but  as  things 
stand  I  think  you  will  be  of  another  sentiment.  In  all 
events  you  may  depend  on  hearing  further,  when  the 
measure  appears  fixed. 

"  I  should  go  out  of  town  immediately,  but  I  have 
some  Wiltshire  business,  which  will  detain  me  till  Satur- 
day. I  wish  you  entertainment  where  you  are  ;  no  place 
can  be  duller  than  London."  2 

1  Grenville  Correspondence,  iii.  60-65.  2  Shelburne  to  Barre",  June  3Oth,  1765. 
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Thus  the  King  again  found  himself  without  advisers. 
At  length  in  desperation  he  sent  Cumberland  to 
negotiate  Jwith  the  rump  of  the  old  Whig  party,  and  the 
Rockingham-Newcastle  administration  emerged  out  of  the 
chaos.  Pitt  refused  the  overtures  which  the  new  Whig 
leader  at  once  made  to  him.  Shelburne  followed  his 
example,  declining  the  post  which  Rockingham  offered 
him  : 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne. 

July  nth,  1765. 

MY  LORD, — I  did  myself  the  honour  to  wait  upon 
your  Lordship  on  last,  but  had  not  the  good 

fortune  to  find  you  at  home  ;  and  I  should  have  desired 
the  honour  of  a  conversation  with  you,  if  I  had  had  any 
expectation  of  succeeding  with  you  in  what  I  was  em- 
powered to  propose. 

I  must,  nevertheless,  in  order  not  to  appear  wanting 
in  respect  to  your  Lordship,  desire  to  know  from  your 
Lordship,  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  to  return 
to  preside  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  conversation  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Dempster  has 

fiven  me  the  utmost  satisfaction,  as  it  permits  me  to 
atter  myself  that  your  Lordship  is  not  disinclined  to 
give  your  countenance  and  assistance  in  support  of  His 
Majesty's  present  servants,  as  well  as  that  your  Lordship 
is  far  from  objecting  to  any  applications  being  made  to 
Colonel  Barrel1 

His  reply  was  in  these  terms  : 

July  nth,  1765. 

MY  LORD, — It  is  impossible  for  me,  except  I  could 
convey  to  your  Lordship  at  the  same  time  how  desirous 
I  have  ever  been,  by  unalterable  duty  and  respect,  to 
preserve  His  Majesty's  good  opinion,  to  express  to  you 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  \.  234.     The  letter,  being  printed  from 
a  draft,  has  no  signature  ;  the  original  is  not  at  Lansdowne  House. 
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the  satisfaction  and  happiness  it  would  give  me  to  serve 
him  in  any  situation,  much  more  in  the  considerable  one 
your  Lordship  does  me  the  honour  to  point  out  to  me.  I 
am  therefore  extremely  concerned  that,  besides  the  total 
ignorance  I  am  under  in  regard  to  the  measures  you  pro- 
pose to  pursue,  a  real  consciousness  of  my  own  inability  in 
so  active  an  office,  to  which  the  domestic  habits  I  have 
lately  fallen  into  add  not  a  little,  makes  it  absolutely 
incumbent  on  me  to  decline  the  honour  done  me,  through 
a  conviction  that  more  evil  might  come  to  His  Majesty's 
affairs  than  the  little  aid  I  could  ever  hope  to  give  could 
compensate. 

As  to  my  future  conduct  your  Lordship  will  pardon 
me  if  I  say  "measures  and  not  men"  will  be  the  rule  of 
it,  especially  as  I  can  add  that,  besides  the  sincere  affection 
I  shall  ever  bear  His  Majesty's  person,  my  opinion  of  the 
present  state  of  this  country  in  many  respects  is  such,  as 
will  make  it  matter  of  very  serious  concern  to  me,  not  to 
concur  in  whatever  shall  be  proposed  by  His  Majesty's 
Ministers. 

This,  as  I  recollect,  contains  the  substance  of  my 
conversation  to  Mr.  Dempster,  when  he  did  me  the  favour 
to  call  on  me  some  time  ago,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
visit  took  occasion  to  speak  to  me  of  myself. 

I  am  sorry  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  your  Lord- 
ship any  light  in  regard  to  Colonel  Barre.  Too  many 
public  events  have  happened  since  he  has  been  at  a 
distance,  that  I  cannot  even  conjecture  what  his  sentiments 
may  be  in  the  present  situation.  Your  Lordship  may  be 
assured,  if  he  approves  the  public  plan  of  government 
proposed,  I  shall  hear  with  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his 
obeying  the  King's  commands,  and  yielding  to  your 
Lordship's  wishes. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  consideration  and 
regard, 

My  Lord, 
Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

SHELBURNE. 
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To  Barre,  whom  Conway  had  meanwhile  invited  to 
join  the  Administration,  Shelburne  explained  his  senti- 
ments on  the  political  situation  more  fully  as  follows  :  1 

"  Our  friend  Dempster  has  been  with  me  to  desire  my 
opinion  whether  he  should  engage  with  the  Duke's 
Administration,  with  Lord  Rockingham  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.  He  had  been  applied  to  by  Fitzherbert,  but  de- 
clined going  to  Lord  Rockingham  till  he  had  seen  me,  upon 
which  it  was  given  him  to  understand  that  he  would  do 
a  very  agreeable  service  by  finding  out  my  opinion  in  this 
crisis,  both  as  to  myself  and  as  to  you.  I  returned  his 
attention  by  advising  him,  as  he  seemed  to  approve  the 
line  of  measures,  by  all  means  to  assist  the  King  if  it 
suited  his  private  arrangements.  As  to  myself,  I  told 
him  the  less  that  was  said  of  me  the  better  ;  that  I  had 
lately  entered  into  engagements  of  a  domestic  nature, 
which  I  did  not  choose  to  break  through  ;  but  that, 
besides  the  affection  I  originally  had  for  the  King,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  for  him  on  this  occasion,  and  commend- 
ing a  great  part  of  his  conduct,  and  would  undoubtedly, 
when  winter  came,  whoever  was  his  Minister,  if  he 
proposed  right  measures,  support  them ;  as  to  you, 
that  you  must  answer  for  yourself,  when  you  came  over  ; 
that  I  could  not  take  upon  me  to  conjecture  even  what 
your  sentiments  might  be ;  that  I  influenced  no  man,  not 
even  my  brother.  There  have  been  communications 
from  other  quarters,  which  I  cannot  trust  to  paper,  but 
they  ended  in  nothing  particular,  and  in  general  have 
been  upon  the  same  line  as  this  I  mention,  accompanied 
with  the  most  moderate  language  towards  particulars  of 
all  sides,  and  as  much  respect  and  affection  to  the  King 
as  I  could  convey  through  a  third  person.  I  wish  I  could 
give  you  further  light  out  of  this  chaos  which  at  present 
reigns  throughout,  in  which  the  only  wise  plan  appears  to 
me  is  to  stand  still  yet  awhile.  When  you  come  over, 
you  may  be  able  to  see  clearer,  but  as  I  know  by 
experience,  it  is  pleasant  at  a  distance  to  be  advised  freely, 
I  would  advise  you  by  all  means  to  prosecute  your  tour, 

1  July  7th,  1765. 
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and  not  return  till  the  candles  shew  more  light,  unless 
sent  for,  and  that  in  a  very  direct  manner.  I  mean  this 
to  guard  against  general  letters  which  Dempster  or  any 
one  else  may  be  desired  to  write  you.  You  may  depend 
upon  hearing  from  me  by  a  particular  messenger,  if  I  see 
anything  likely  to  ripen  in  which  I  can  take  part,  and  if 
it  continues  as  it  has  been,  that  I  shall  leave  the  ground 
as  broad  and  open  for  you  on  every  account  as  possible. 
It  is  hazardous  writing,  but  I  thought  it  fit  at  all  hazards 
to  convey  to  you  my  sentiments  in  general  as  to  the  crisis. 
I  have  desired  Calcraft  to  forward  it  by  express  to  Dover, 
and  if  possible  to  send  it  from  Calais  by  a  particular 
Messenger  to  Paris.  He  will  write  to  you  the  common 
reports,  though  I  don't  believe  in  anything  for  certain, 
except  that  Lord  Rockingham  is  set  down  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Duke's  Plan." 

This  letter  did  not  reach  the  itinerant  Colonel  till 
October.  He  then  at  once  refused  the  offers  made  him 
on  the  ground  "  that  he  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing 
many  of  His  Majesty's  new  servants,  and  that  at  the 
distance  he  then  was  he  would  not  be  supposed  to  be 
well  informed  of  the  measures  they  might  choose  to 
adopt." l  To  Shelburne  he  wrote,  "  You  know  best, 
my  Lord,  whether  I  have  acted  sensibly  as  a  politician, 
but  I  know  I  have  acted  as  a  gentleman,  and  your 
friend."  2  Shelburne  replied,  "  As  we  are  to  meet  so  soon 
I  defer  saying  more  till  then.  Don't  imagine  it's  for  want 
of  matter,  for  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  both  in  applause 
of  your  conduct  and  in  return  for  your  kindness  to 
me.  You'll  hear  every  thing  that  has  passed  on  the 
road."3 

Much  blame  has  been  cast  on  Shelburne  for  thus 
refusing  to  throw  in  his  fortunes  with  Rockingham.  A 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  will  hardly  justify  the  blame.  Shelburne  was  not 
only  opposed  to  the  Stamp  Act  itself,  but  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  Camden,  was  inclined  to  deny  the  constitu- 

1  Barre  to  Conway,  October  22nd.  2  October  23rd,  1765. 

3  November  gth,  1765. 
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tional  power  of  Parliament  to  lay  an  internal  tax  on  the 
American  colonies.  He  was  in  any  case  adverse  to 
the  assertion  of  that  power.*  In  these  views  he  was  con- 
firmed by  a  journey  which  he  undertook  about  this  time 
through  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
ties  which  bound  them  to  their  Austrian  rulers.2  As  for 
the  new  Administration  itself,  it  was  composed  of  Ministers 
holding  divergent  opinions  on  the  question  of  the  Stamp 
Act ;  and  the  leading  members,  influenced  by  Burke,  wished 
to  declare  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  and  legislate  for 
America  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  while  the  King  had  a 
very  definite  intention  of  not  allowing  the  Stamp  Act  to 
be  touched  if  he  could  avoid  it.  Again  the  influence  of 
Newcastle  was  sure  to  make  itself  felt,  and  Shelburne  with 
Pitt  was  resolved  no  longer  to  tolerate  the  interference  of 
Newcastle.  It  may  be  urged  that  had  Shelburne  joined 
the  Ministry,  he  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  force 
his  own  ideas  upon  it  ;  but  Rockingham,  though  a  very 
dull  was  a  very  obstinate  man,  especially  when  supported 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  by  Burke.  The  latter 
has  left  to  posterity  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  defence8 
of  the  Minister,  whose  Private  Secretary  he  was  ;  but  the 
very  defence  advanced  is  also  the  best  justification  of 
Shelburne,  as  it  confesses  that  the  resolution  to  repeal  the 
Stamp  Act,  for  the  execution  of  which  all  the  preparations 
still  continued  to  be  made,4  was  not  even  entertained  till 
the  news  of  the  troubles  in  America  arrived,  while 
Cumberland,  on  whose  patronage  the  Ministry  depended, 
was  not  only  an  upholder  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  was  the 
last  person  to  have  given  way  before  the  appearance  of 
resistance.  Fortunately  for  the  Rockingham  Whigs 
Cumberland  died  in  October  ;  but  even  after  that  event, 
the  divided  and  distracted  condition  of  the  Cabinet  is 
witnessed  to  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  had  joined  it  as 
Minister  sans  portefeuille* 

1  See  his  speech  on  the  question.     Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  165. 

2  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  165.     It  is  probable  that  a  volume  of  MSS.  on  this 
subject  among  the  Lansdowne  House  MSS.  was  collected  at  this  time. 

3  Speech  on  American  taxation,  April  igth,  1774. 

4  See  the  authorities  quoted   by  Mr.  Bancroft,  v.  322.     Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockinghamy  i.  284.  5  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  i.  284. 
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That  Shelburne  might  with  his  own  opinions  have 
carried  the  day  and  forced  his  policy  on  the  King,  as  Lord 
Rockingham  did  afterwards,  is  indeed  possible,  but  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  the  Declaratory  Act  would  have 
been  a  fatal  stone  of  offence,  and  that  a  fresh  ministerial 
crisis  would  have  taken  place  in  consequence. 

There  was  another  circumstance  connected  with  the 
advent  of  the  Rockingham  Administration  which  was  pro- 
foundly distasteful  to  him  as  well  as  to  Pitt.  Among  those 
who  now  reappeared  on  the  scene  was  the  famous,  or 
as  Shelburne  would  have  said,  the  "  infamous,"  Lord 
George  Sackville.1  Shelburne  had  many  opportunities  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  both  the  military  and  political 
career  of  the  new  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland.  The  nature 
of  that  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
picture,  which  though  in  some  respects  anticipating  a 
subsequent  portion  of  the  narrative,  may  here  be  read 
with  interest  : 

Account  of  Lord  George  Sackville. 

"  Lord  George  Sackville  was  third  son  of  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Dorset.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Scotch  gentleman  of  a  private  family. 

"The  old  Duke  of  Dorset  was  born  and  bred  in 
Queen  Anne's  time  ;  he  was  in  all  respects  a  perfect 
English  courtier,  and  nothing  else.  A  large  grown  full 
person,  which  together  with  some  other  circumstances 
procured  him  the  friendship  of  Lady  Betty  Germain,  who 
proved  her  attachment  to  him  by  leaving  away  from  her 
own  relations  to  his  third  son  a  very  considerable  property, 
upon  condition  of  his  taking  the  surname  "  Germain," 
but  to  revert  to  them  in  case  of  his  inheriting  the  Duke- 
dom. He  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  into  the  world 
with  the  Whigs,  and  partook  of  their  good  fortune  to  his 
death.  He  never  had  an  opinion  about  public  matters, 
which  together  with  his  qualifications  as  a  Courtier  and 
his  being  of  an  old  Sussex  family,  a  circumstance  which 

1  See  supra,  pp.  75,  82. 
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weighed  greatly  with  the  Pelhams,  kept  him  during  his 
whole  life  in  a  continual  succession  of  great  places,  such 
as  Steward  of  the  Household,  twice  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  President  of  the  Council,  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  &c.  He  preserved  to  the  last,  the  good 
breeding,  decency  of  manners,  and  dignity  of  exterior 
deportment  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  never  departing  from 
his  style  of  gravity  and  ceremony.  He  was  once  at  the 
play,  when  Mr.  Cary,  who  had  been  his  Secretary  in 
Ireland,  a  light  sort  of  a  man,  asked  him  across  two 
or  three  benches,  loud  enough  for  those  between  to  hear, 
whether  my  Lord  Middlesex  undertook  the  opera  next 
year.  The  question  at  first  discomposed  the  Duke  some- 
what, but  he  turned  about  and  replied  :  '  Upon  my  word, 
Mr.  Cary,  I  have  not  considered  what  answer  to  make  to 
such  a  question.' 

"  His  eldest  son  Lord  Middlesex,  I  believe  was  never 
much  heard  of  in  public  life.  Lady  Middlesex  was 
generally  understood,  after  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  to 
have  become  the  subject  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  attention 
(which  appears  more  particularly  from  Lord  Melcombe's 
diary),  to  which  her  husband  appears  to  have  submitted 
very  quietly,  who  it  may  be  supposed  led  a  dissipated  life 
on  his  side.  It  appears  by  what  Lord  Melcombe  says 
that  he  was  early  embarrassed  in  his  affairs  and  consider- 
ably involved  in  debt,  which  together  with  other  circum- 
stances, made  him  always  ill  with  his  father.  His 
appearance  after  the  death  of  his  father  was  always  that  of 
a  proud,  disgusted,  melancholy,  solitary  man,  and  his  con- 
duct, particularly  towards  those  who  were  to  succeed  to 
the  title,  being  totally  unprovoked  on  their  part,  went  so 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  dictated  by  his  creditors 
or  his  wants,  as  to  savour  very  strongly  of  madness,  a 
disorder  which  there  was  too  much  reason  to  suppose,  ran  in 
the  blood,  from  the  behaviour  of  Lord  John  Sackville,  the 
second  son,  who  after  marrying  a  daughter  of  Lord  Gower 
under  some  very  strange  circumstances,  behaved  still  more 
strangely  when  he  was  embarking  with  his  regiment  upon 
some  expedition  ;  so  that  his  family  thought  it  most 
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prudent  that  he  should  resign  his  commission,  and  undergo 
a  sort  of  family  exile  near  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  where 
I  saw  him  in  the  winter  of  1760  living  upon  a  very  poor 
allowance  and  but  very  meanly  looked  after.  He  was 
very  fond  of  coming  among  the  young  English  at  Lau- 
sanne, who  suffered  his  company  at  times  from  motives  of 
curiosity  and  sometimes  from  humanity.  He  was  always 
dirtily  clad,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  something  gentle- 
manlike in  his  manners,  and  a  look  of  birth  about  him 
under  all  his  disadvantages.  His  conversation  was  a 
mixture  of  weakness  and  shrewdness,  as  is  common  to 
most  madmen.  When  he  heard  of  his  brother  Lord 
George's  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  he  immedi- 
ately said,  'I  always  told  you  that  my  brother  George 
was  no  better  than  myself.' 

"  Lord  George,  the  third  son,  afterwards  Lord  Sackville, 
had  by  these  means  a  great  road  open  to  his  father's 
favour,  on  which  he  imposed  by  many  circumstances  so  as 
to  gain  the  entire  and  exclusive  direction  of  him.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  with  a  long  face,  rather  strong  features, 
clear  blue  eyes,  a  large  make,  though  rather  womanly, 
not  too  corpulent,  and  a  mixture  of  quickness  and  a  sort 
of  melancholy  in  his  look  which  runs  through  all  the 
Sackville  family,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  antique  statues 
often  to  accompany  great  beauty.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  where  he  became  connected  with  a 
remarkable  set  of  men,  who  were  then  upon  the  West- 
minster foundation,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Mr. 
Murray,  since  Lord  Mansfield  ;  the  two  Stones,  one  of 
whom  came  to  be  Secretary  to  and  in  effect  governed  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  —  the  other,  Primate  of  Ireland  ; 
Markham,  since  Archbishop  of  York,  &c.,  a  set  of  men 
who  by  sticking  together  and  contenting  themselves 
mostly  with  subaltern  situations  or  at  least  with  subaltern 
roads  to  great  situations,  pursuing  always  a  Machiavelian 
line  of  policy,  clinging  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his 
brother  as  long  as  they  had  any  power  left,  and  abandon- 
ing them  as  readily  to  pay  their  court  to  every  new 
favourite,  cultivating  Whig  connections  with  Tory  prin- 
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ciples,  continued  always  to  enjoy  substantial  power  and 
patronage,  while  greater  men  were  without  difficulty 
suffered  to  do  the  business  and  take  the  honours  of  it.1 

"  From  Westminster  his  father  carried  him  to  Ireland 
when  he  first  went  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  during  his 
absence  from  thence  left  him  under  the  particular  care  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  there,  Mr.  Carter,  a  man  of  a 
very  original  character,  whose  uncommon  sagacity  and 
shrewdness  as  well  as  depth  of  understanding,  would 
have  distinguished  and  advanced  him  in  any  country. 
This  shrewd  old  man  observed  Lord  George  Sackville's 
countenance  and  manner  dining  at  a  side-table  in  his  own 
house  with  some  persons  of  his  own  age — Mr.  Carter's 
own  table  being  full — when  a  slight  dispute  occurred  ; 
and  saw  enough  into  his  character  to  make  him  advise  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  when  he  returned  to  Ireland,  whatever  he 
did  with  his  son,  never  to  put  him  into  the  army.  Had 
the  Duke  followed  this  advice,  the  whole  empire  would 
probably  have  followed  the  fate  of  the  particular  parts 
which  were  committed  to  his  care,  for  I  do  not  conceive 
that  anything  but  the  checks  which  stopped  his  military 
career,  could  have  prevented  his  being  Prime  Minister. 
He  was  however  prepared  for  another  destiny  :  he  took 
the  military  line,  and  was  rapidly  advanced  in  it. 

"  He  commanded  a  regiment  in  Flanders  and  in  Scot- 
land. I  have  heard  the  officers  of  the  regiment  affirm  that 
he  was  frequently  found  in  Scotland  listening  at  the 
officers'  tents  to  hear  what  was  said  of  him. 

"  He  afterwards  attended  his  father  when  he  was 
appointed  a  second  time  Lord-Lieutenant  of  that  Kingdom 
as  Secretary,  and,  together  with  Primate  Stone,  whom  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  made  Primate,  threw  that  kingdom  into 
the  utmost  confusion,  by  attempting  measures  which 
Government  had  not  the  power  either  here  or  there  to 
carry  through,  and  which  they  had  still  less  the  ability 
and  the  weight  to  conduct.2  They  attempted  a  change  of 
measures  and  modes  of  administration  at  one  and  the 

1  See  supra,  p.  14. 

2  The  Duke  of  Dorset  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1731  to  1737  and  1751 
to  1755. 
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same  time,  and  without  the  least  regard  to  public  opinion, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  the  characteristic  of  English 
Government  was  its  moderation,  and  the  only  chance  of 
its  subsisting  was  its  candour,  its  integrity,  and  its  inoffen- 
siveness  :  Mr.  Pelham  just  dead,  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle weak  and  incompetent,  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
younger  men  of  ability  and  vigour,  who  were  seeking  for 
every  breath  of  popularity  to  aid  them  against  him. 

"  Ireland  had  been  governed  by  a  few  men  who  were 
called  undertakers.  They  were  commonly  appointed 
Lords  Justices  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
were  used  on  his  arrival  once  in  two  years  to  undertake^  as 
it  was  termed,  to  carry  the  business  of  government 
through  the  House  of  Commons  there,  upon  condition  of 
their  obtaining  a  pretty  good  provision  for  themselves, 
and  as  hard  a  bargain  for  others  as  they  could  drive  for 
Government ;  for  their  credit  depended  with  the  English 
Government  upon  the  cheapness  of  it.  The  poor  Duke 
of  Dorset  was  made  by  his  son  and  the  Primate  to 
commence  politician  and  man  of  business  at  sixty.  The 
undertakers  were  dismissed.  Their  weight,  connections, 
and  habits,  which  were  formerly  applied  to  keep  the 
people  ignorant,  happy,  and  quiet,  were  immediately 
applied  with  all  possible  activity,  for  their  existence 
depended  on  it,  to  instruct,  to  animate,  and  to  disquiet 
them,  in  doing  which  they  could  find  no  great  difficulty, 
considering  that  the  character  of  the  people  was  naturally 
turbulent,  impetuous,  and  uncivilised,  ten  Roman  Catholics 
without  property  or  principle  to  one  Protestant  with  or 
without  property,  new  measures  brought  forward  in  a 
country  where  nothing  new  had  been  agitated  since  the 
Revolution,  except  the  paltry  business  of  Wood's  half- 
pence, which  might  have  taught  them  experience  ;  and 
the  contrivers  of  all  this  without  either  solid  sense,  natural 
interest,  or  courage  to  support  what  they  had  undertaken. 

"  It  is  natural  to  suppose  under  these  circumstances 
that  Government  was  defeated.  The  Primate  was  pro- 
tected by  his  Primacy  ;  Lord  George  Sackville  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  fury  of  the  populace.  Another 
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Lord  Lieutenant  was  sent  over  to  quiet  things.  The 
undertakers  were  restored,  but  could  no  longer  make  the 
good  terms  for  Government  which  they  used  to  do ; 
things  were  laid  too  much  open  for  the  old  system  to 
revive  ;  and  there  was  no  new  system  prepared  to  substi- 
tute in  its  place.  The  foundation  was  thus  laid,  and  may 
be  easily  traced  from  that  time  to  the  total  emancipation 
of  the  legislature  of  Ireland  from  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  complete  Revolution  which  has  since  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Ireland.1 

"  His  Irish  unpopularity  did  not  affect  his  line  in 
England,  where  it  was  little  attended  to,  and  less  under- 
stood ;  he  rose  rapidly  in  consideration,  and  his  fortune 
ran  quickly  to  its  termin.  In  the  military  line  he  had  no 
rival,  at  least  no  one  who  could  cope  with  him  in  regard 
to  family,  fortune,  connection,  or  talents  for  imposition 
and  intrigue.  Enough  was  known  of  his  character  for 
everybody  to  fear  him,  as  he  was  generally  understood  to 
be  of  a  vindictive  implacable  disposition.  In  a  political 
line  he  did  not  as  yet  set  up  to  be  Minister,  which  made 
him  an  object  to  all  parties  as  a  second.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox  both  bid  for  him ;  his  Westminster  connection 
secured  him  constant  access  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  let  him  into  every  secret  of  that  house,  while  he 
assiduously  cultivated  and  promoted  his  mother's  country 
people,  the  Scotch,  which  made  a  form  of  union  between 
him  and  the  Earl  of  Bute.  He  naturally  excelled  in  that 
species  of  dexterity  and  address  which  enabled  him  to  turn 
all  these  circumstances  to  his  consideration.  The  war 
breaking  out,  he  could  not  avoid  serving,  which  he  chose 
to  do  upon  the  coast  of  France  under  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  an  easy,  good-natured,  gallant  man,  who  took  a 
strange  fancy  for  serving,  to  get  quit  of  the  ennui  attend- 
ing a  private  life,  without  any  military  experience  or  the 
common  habits  of  a  man  of  business,  or  indeed  capacity 
for  either,  and  no  force  of  character  whatever.2  This 
opened  a  fine  game  to  Lord  G.  Sackville,  who  played  it  off 

1  Writing  in  1785  Horace  Walpole  says  :  "The  man  who  certainly  provoked  Ireland 
to  think  is  dead." — H.  Walpole  to  Mann,  August  z6th,  1785,  Correspondence,  ix.  10. 

2  The  Expedition  to  Rochefort  in  1757  is  here  alluded  to. 

VOL.   I  R 
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to  the  utmost.  Instead  of  losing  consideration  by  being 
only  second  in  command,  he  gained  considerably  in  the 
eyes  of  the  army.  He  took  every  advantage  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  goodness  and  weakness  of  character,  and 
in  point  of  manner  trespassed  upon  him  without  measure. 
Everything  that  was  well  done,  every  one  that  was  served, 
it  was  all  Lord  George's  doing.  Everything  that  was 
neglected  or  ill  done,  every  fault  that  was  committed, 
every  person  that  was  disobliged,  it  was  all  the  poor  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  Lord  George's  favourites,  emissaries, 
and  expectants  in  the  army,  which  were  naturally  without 
number,  as  there  was  no  one  else  to  look  up  to  or  fear, 
were  perpetually  occupied  in  running  down  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  for  the  purpose  of  crying  up  Lord  G.  Sack- 
ville,  while  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  no  one  about 
him  except  a  very  shy  son,  and  two  or  three  good  people, 
without  any  party  or  plan  of  making  one,  having  ambi- 
tioned  the  command  pretty  much  as  a  boy  from  school 
does  a  scarlet  coat.  Besides,  his  character  was  not  made 
in  any  respect  to  resist  or  detect  any  man.  He  there- 
fore naturally  sunk  under  the  art  and  management  of  the 
person  next  in  command,  but  what  is  scarcely  credible,  yet 
what  I  know  to  be  true,  all  the  time  he  did  so,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  describing  Lord  G.  Sackville  in  the  most 
odious  colours  possible,  and  pointing  out  every  failing 
which  he  had,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  emancipate 
himself.  Lord  George  took  an  equal  lead  in  appearance 
though  not  in  reality  over  Lord  Howe,  who,  though  in 
many  respects  the  opposite  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  disposed  in  consequence  on  most  occasions  to  resist 
Lord  George,  yet  did  it  in  so  awkward  a  manner,  as  only 
to  give  Lord  George's  talents  for  intrigue  a  little  employ- 
ment. Lord  George's  pride,  which  was  naturally  very 
great,  grew  into  the  most  intolerable  insolence.  Every- 
thing fell  before  him  till  the  fleet  approached  the  coast. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  Lord  George  and  perhaps  for 
the  public,  at  least  so  far  as  the  particular  service  was  con- 
cerned, if  Lord  George  could  have  made  the  enemy  feel 
any  part  of  those  powers  which  he  displayed  on  board  the 
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Magnanime.  It  is  painful  to  point  out,  and  much  more 
to  dwell  on  failings  which  are  incident  to  human  nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  lead  to  the  contempt  of  it.  The 
following  lines  which  appeared  in  the  newspaper  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  sufficiently  explain  the  character  of 
the  Lieutenant-General  on  shore.  It  is  to  be  feared  there 
was  too  much  foundation  for  what  is  insinuated,  and  more 
need  not  be  said. 

"  All  pale  and  trembling  on  the  Gallic  shore, 
His  Lordship  gave  the  word,  but  could  no  more  ; 
Too  small  the  corps,  too  few  the  numbers  were, 
Of  such  a  general  to  demand  the  care. 
To  some  mean  chief,  some  Major  or  a  Brig.,1 
He  left  his  charge  that  night,  nor  cared  a  fig  ; 
'Twixt  life  and  scandal,  'twixt  honour  and  the  grave, 
Quickly  deciding  which  was  best  to  save, 
Back  to  the  ships  he  ploughed  the  swelling  wave. 

"  The  army  landed,  reconnoitered  St.  Malo,  burned  a 
few  empty  ships,  which  were  out  of  reach  of  the  cannon 
of  the  place,  and  returned  to  the  fleet  and  with  the  fleet 
to  England. 

"  It  was  not  the  business  of  any  party  to  attack  Lord 
George.  Mr.  Pitt  had  too  much  on  his  hands  and  felt 
his  power  too  little  established  to  risk  it.  The  German 
war  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  upon  ;  six  thousand 
of  the  best  of  the  troops  were  detached  from  the  coast 
of  France  to  Germany.  It  was  an  object  for  several 
political  reasons  to  have  the  troops  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  George  Sackville.  Lord 
George  had  seen  enough  of  that  service  not  to  wish  to 
return  to  it,  and  therefore  willingly  left  the  remainder  of 
the  army  under  a  General  without  interest  and  without 
favour,  to  attack  with  little  more  than  half  the  number  of 
troops  and  the  regiments  (now  the  French  were  everywhere 
upon  their  guard  along  the  Channel  to  which  our  opera- 
tions were  visibly  confined),  the  same  or  still  stronger  places 
on  the  coast  than  what  he  attempted  with  the  whole, 
knowing  as  he  thought  pretty  well  what  must  come  of  it. 

1  Brigadier-General  Mostyn. 
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On  his  arrival  in  Germany  he  continued  to  play  the  same 
game  as  before  in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
but  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  formed  a  very  different 
chapter  from  any  he  had  ever  yet  to  deal  with.  The 
Duke  was  bred  not  only  in  the  camp  but  in  the  Court  of 
Prussia  ;  he  was  in  all  respects  an  experienced  soldier,  and 
a  proud  high  man  ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  his 
business  within  himself,  and  had  besides  officers  of  character 
and  experience  who  knew  their  business  and  were  attached 
to  him.  He  was  the  near  relation  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  recommended  by  him  to  the  command  of  the  allied 
army ;  he  was  likewise  related  to  our  King,  and  corresponded 
directly  with  him,  while  he  was  sure  of  Mr.  Pitt's  vigorous 
support  from  motives  of  common  interest ;  he  had  a  corps 
of  his  own  family  troops  in  the  army  under  the  command 
of  his  nephew,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick,  besides 
a  corps  of  Prussians,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army  were 
Germans.  He  must  have  immediately  seen  Lord  George's 
inefficiency  as  a  military  man,  and  very  quickly  saw  through 
his  tricks,  so  that  he  knew  what  he  had  to  expect,  nor  was 
he  of  a  temper  easily  to  endure  any  rival  near  the  throne. 
Lord  George  on  his  part  immediately  set  himself  to  make 
a  distinction  and  draw  a  line  between  English  and  German, 
to  cultivate  a  line  of  popularity  among  the  former  which 
his  very  nature  opposed,  to  pry  into  the  accounts  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  army,  and  to  criticise  and  nibble  at 
every  move  which  Prince  Ferdinand  made,  assuming  as 
much  in  point  of  manner  as  the  Duke's  own  manner,  who 
was  himself  a  pretty  good  master  of  that  science,  would 
let  him  do.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  died  of  a  fever 
at  Munster.  Lord  George  succeeded  to  be  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  troops,  and  Lord  Granby  succeeded 
to  be  second  in  command,  who  was  made  for  popularity, 
had  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
but  more  force  of  character,  more  activity,  and  a  natural 
turn  to  the  army.  He  had  his  quarters,  his  purse,  and 
his  heart  perpetually  open  to  the  whole  army  without  the 
least  spirit  of  intrigue.  He  took  decidedly  the  line  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  from  no  motive  of  jealousy  or  ill-will 
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to  Lord  George,  to  whom  he  always  behaved  with  more 
than  respect,  and  a  degree  of  honour  which  went  the 
length  of  delicacy  on  all  occasions,  and  refinement  upon 
some,  but  from  motives  of  probity,  generosity  of  nature, 
and  a  laudable  ambition.  A  little  anecdote  may  serve  to 
show  how  much  Lord  George  risked  in  regard  to  Prince 
Ferdinand,  and  of  how  much  imprudence  he  was 
capable. 

"The  night  but  one  before  the  Battle  of  Minden  at 
supper  at  the  head-quarters,  Lord  George  dwelt  during 
the  whole  supper  upon  the  character  of  the  Marechal  de 
Contades,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  extolling 
him  in  the  highest  degree.  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  was 
naturally  touchy,  bore  it  for  a  considerable  time,  till  his 
patience  becoming  exhausted,  he  could  not  help  breaking 
out,  *  Mais  pourtantfai  vu  le  dos  du  Marshal  de  Contades  ; 
il  ria  jamais  vu  le  mien ' ;  to  which  Lord  George  replied, 
c  Ou  Monseigneur  Prince  Ferdinand^  a  Crfoelt  ? '  Upon  this 
Lord  George  proceeded  to  prove  that  CreVelt  was  only 
an  affair  and  not  a  battle. 

"  What  happened  at  the  Battle  of  Minden  sufficiently 
appears  from  the  papers  of  the  time.  No  military  man 
can  have  any  difficulty  in  forming  a  just  judgment  of 
Lord  George's  conduct,  who  compares  the  paper  he  wrote 
and  circulated  immediately  upon  Prince  Ferdinand's  issuing 
the  order  which  reflected  upon  him  with  his  defence  at  his 
court-martial.  The  conduct  of  the  army  towards  him  was 
scandalous ;  he  was  universally  deserted.  Those  who  were 
accustomed  to  fawn  upon  him  even  after  the  battle,  when 
the  order  came  to  be  issued  neglected,  nay  even  insulted 
him.  It  may  be  curious  to  observe,  to  show  his  habit  of 
imposing,  that  immediately  after  the  battle  he  came  up  to 
the  2Oth  Regiment,  with  whom  he  was  always  unpopular, 
talked  of  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  confounded  the  officers, 
who  had  just  come  out  of  the  heat  of  the  action,  by 
addressing  himself  to  Colonel  Tenant,  who  was  then 
Captain  of  Grenadiers,  and  saying  *  how  happy  we  have  all 
done  our  duty.' 

"  Upon  his  return  he  was  tried,  and  sentenced  in  terms 
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the  most  humiliating  which  could  be  invented.  It  was 
understood  that  his  life  was  spared  out  of  regard  to  his 
family,  and  to  the  earnest  intercession  of  his  father. 

"The  old  King  wanted  him  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  pressed  the  measure  upon  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
presence  of  Lord  Holdernesse,  who  persisted  in  declining 
it,  alleging  that  if  he  was  expelled  and  afterwards  came  to 
be  re-elected,  which  might  happen  for  some  family  borough, 
he  did  not  see  what  the  House  of  Commons  could  do, 
which  marked  a  sagacity  in  Mr.  Pitt  which  did  him  the 
highest  honour,  considering  all  that  since  happened  upon 
Mr.  Wilkes'  expulsion  ;  the  King  finding  Mr.  Pitt  persist, 
turned  round  to  Lord  Hardwicke  and  said  :  '  Then  I  do 
wish  Pitt  very  much  joy  upon  the  company  which  he  wishes 
to  keep'  After  this  Lord  George  sank  into  obscurity  and 
general  contempt.  No  man  would  be  seen  to  speak  to 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  anywhere  else.  How- 
ever, he  persevered,  till  men  grew  weary  of  showing  him 
a  contempt  which  did  not  abash  him.  At  last  the 
Rockingham  party  in  1765,  who  wanted  equally  both 
penetration  and  fortitude,  were  the  first  to  whitewash  him, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  under  an  appre- 
hension that  they  should  have  nobody  to  speak  for  them 
the  first  day  of  the  Session,  on  account  of  the  seats  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  party  being  vacated  in  consequence 
of  their  accepting  office  till  they  could  be  re-elected.  They 
did  not  venture  to  restore  him  to  his  military  rank,  but 
they  brought  him  back  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  appointed 
him  Vice  Treasurer  of  Ireland.  Lord  Chatham  coming  in 
the  following  year  dismissed  him  from  being  Vice  Treasurer, 
while,  however,  both  he  and  the  Court  had  gained  the  grand 
point  of  his  being  once  more  producible  to  great  employ- 
ment. To  this  end  he  continued  taking  the  most  popular 
part  he  was  capable  of,  and  recovering  as  much  consideration 
as  he  could,  which  his  new  friends  were  very  well  calculated 
to  give  him,  while  he  took  care  to  have  the  advantage  of 
them,  till  the  Court,  with  which  he  was  always  connected 
underhand,  thought  it  proper  to  call  him  forth  to  be 
American  Secretary.  The  Court  itself,  and  indeed  most 
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men  were  dupes  to  his  imposing  manners,  and  gave  him 
credit  for  a  great  deal  more  ability  than  he  had.  Whatever 
some  might  pretend,  there  was  but  one  opinion  about  his 
military  incapacity,  but  he  was  supposed  to  have  great 
Civil  talents  ;  as  for  principle,  it  was  not  what  the  Court 
wanted,  and  in  point  of  attachment  they  thought  themselves 
on  many  accounts  perfectly  sure  of  him.  The  papers 
which  were  laid  before  Parliament  and  published,  sufficiently 
prove  how  much  they  were  mistaken  ;  the  papers  which 
were  withheld  from  Parliament  and  remain  in  the  office, 
prove  still  more  strongly  Lord  George's  incapacity.  He 
endured  every  species  of  indignity,  from  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
particularly,  and  other  officers  with  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  correspond.  There  was  a  general  diffidence  as  to  his 
honour,  and  a  general  disrespect  for  his  person,  which  was 
greatly  heightened  by  the  treatment  he  underwent  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  poor  figure  he  made  there. 
He  sent  out  the  greatest  force  which  this  country  ever 
assembled,  both  of  land  and  sea  forces,  which  together 
perhaps  exceeded  the  greatest  effort  ever  made  by  any 
nation,  considering  the  distance  and  all  other  circumstances, 
but  was  totally  unable  to  combine  the  operations  of  the 
war,  much  less  to  form  any  general  plan  for  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation.  The  best  plan  which  was  formed 
in  the  office  was  one  which  was  given  in  by  General 
Arnold.  The  inconsistent  orders  given  to  Generals 
Howe  and  Burgoyne  could  not  be  accounted  for  except 
in  a  way  which  it  must  be  difficult  for  any  person 
who  is  not  conversant  with  the  negligence  of  office  to 
comprehend. 

"  Among  many  singularities  he  had  a  particular  aver- 
sion to  being  put  out  of  his  way  on  any  occasion  ;  he 
had  fixed  to  go  into  Kent  or  Northamptonshire  at  a 
particular  hour,  and  to  call  on  his  way  at  his  office  to  sign 
the  dispatches,  all  of  which  had  been  settled,  to  both  these 
Generals.  By  some  mistake  those  to  General  Howe  were 
not  fair  copied,  and  upon  his  growing  impatient  at  it,  the 
office,  which  was  a  very  idle  one,  promised  to  send  it  to 
the  country  after  him,  while  they  dispatched  the  others 
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to  General  Burgoyne,  expecting  that  the  others  could  be 
expedited  before  the  packet  sailed  with  the  first,  which, 
however,  by  some  mistake  sailed  without  them,  and  the 
wind  detained  the  vessel  which  was  ordered  to  carry  the 
rest.  Hence  came  General  Burgoyne's  defeat,  the  French 
declaration,  and  the  loss  of  thirteen  Colonies.1  It  might 
appear  incredible  if  his  own  Secretary  and  the  most  re- 
spectable persons  in  office  had  not  assured  me  of  the  fact ; 
what  corroborates  it,  is  that  it  can  be  accounted  for  no 
other  way.  It  requires  as  much  experience  in  business  to 
comprehend  the  very  trifling  causes  which  have  produced 
the  greatest  events,  as  it  does  strength  of  reason  to  develop 
the  deepest  design. 

"  The  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  united 
the  whole  Kingdom  in  one  opinion  of  the  impracticability 
of  the  War  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Minister  who  con- 
ducted it.  Lord  George  was  obliged  to  retire  from  office, 
but  did  it  under  cover  of  a  Peerage,  which  gave  occasion 
to  an  unprecedented  motion  and  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  for  the  sake  of  the  Crown  and  its  prerogative, 
as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  the  Peerage,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  never  be  again  provoked  under  this  or  any  future 
reign.  The  character  he  left  in  his  office  was  that  of  a 
man  violent,  sanguine,  and  overbearing  in  the  first  con- 
ception and  setting  out  of  plans,  but  easily  checked  and 
liable  to  sink  into  an  excess  of  despondency  upon  the  least 
reverse  without  any  sort  of  resource.  The  persons  he 
brought  into  office  were  all,  except  his  Principal  Secretary, 
Mr.  Doyley  (who  came  about  him  I  don't  know  by  what 
accident),  of  a  very  obscure  description,  more  or  less  of 
adventurers,  of  doubtful  morals,  and  worse  than  doubtful 
integrity  ;  but  what  disgraced  him  most  of  all,  was  his 
inveterate  habit  of  corruption.  He  was  not  content  with 
obtaining  for  his  sons  reversions  of  offices  to  a  considerable 
amount,  which  ought  to  be  executed  by  resident  and 
capable  persons  and  have  since  that  time  become  the 
subject  of  an  express  Act  of  Parliament,  but  he  made  the 

1  See  on  this  subject  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  Reports,  vi.  277  ;  also  the  Historical 
Review  for  April  1910,  xxv.  315,  where  there  will  be  found  a  "  Memorandum  by  William 
Knox,  V.S.,  in  the  Colonial  Office,"  who  was  Under-Secretary  at  the  time. 
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most  of  almost  everything  he  had  to  give,  particularly  of 
the  Governments  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  in  a  moment 
when  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  choose  men  of 
the  highest  eminence  and  character  for  those  important 
trusts.  This  was  notorious  from  the  character  of  those  he 
appointed,  some  of  whom  had  no  previous  connection  with 
him,  and  others  a  very  low  one  ;  but  there  are  not  wanting 
such  proofs  of  what  passed  as  leave  it  out  of  all  manner 
of  doubt.  The  chief  plans  which  he  left  in  the  office  turn 
upon  confiscations  ;  and  a  total  change  in  the  mode  of 
governing  the  Colonies,  which  it  would  have  been  folly  to 
have  attempted  in  the  quietest  times.  His  conversation 
to  the  officers  going  out,  went  entirely  upon  forfeitures 
and  every  species  of  severity. 

"  The  last  public  act  of  his  life  was  a  perfect  epitome 
of  all  the  rest,  which  was  his  opposition  to  the  Irish  pro- 
positions after  his  conduct  in  Ireland  and  his  failure  in 
the  management  of  American  affairs ;  not  to  mention  a 
variety  of  other  disadvantageous  circumstances  under 
which  he  stood  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  a  proof 
of  no  small  effrontery  and  presumption  to  commence 
prophet  afresh,  and  revive  principles  of  high  Government 
which  had  cost  us  so  much  and  so  lately  too.  He  likewise 
showed  no  small  address  in  refraining  from  speaking,  while 
there  was  anybody  present  who  was  likely  to  answer  him 
with  any  degree  of  point.  He  judged  perfectly  well  the 
state  of  parties  and  the  character  of  Ministry,  and  by 
means  of  indirect  support  which  he  received  from  different 
sides  from  different  motives,  and  having  had  no  reply 
made  him,  he  contrived  to  make  an  impression  which 
gave  him  a  degree  of  momentary  hlat ;  and  would  if  he 
had  lived  have  probably  procured  the  object  he  had 
immediately  in  view,  of  obtaining  some  distinction  for  a 
son-in-law,  who  consented  to  take  back  his  daughter 
under  very  base  and  dishonourable  circumstances,  and  of 
forwarding  lines  of  secret  intrigue,  which  no  man  studied 
more,  and  giving  vent  to  his  general  principles  of  policy 
and  government.  Upon  the  whole,  his  life  deserves  to 
be  recorded  as  exhibiting  more  striking  examples  of  the 
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effects  of  good  and  bad  fortune  than  has  hitherto  happened 
in  our  time. 

"  He  owed  such  success  as  he  met  with  in  life,  to  his 
birth,  the  gravity  of  his  manner,  a  naturally  clear  under- 
standing, which  prevented  his  taking  up  any  argument  in 
private,  and  still  less  in  public,  of  which  he  was  not 
complete  master,  but  above  all  to  his  talent  for  imposition 
of  every  kind  but  one.  As  most  men  when  they  are 
content  to  apply  their  mind  only  to  one  thing,  gain  a 
wonderful  tact  in  it,  and  especially  when  it  regards 
manner  only,  he  attained  a  very  great  faculty  of  judging 
both  of  parties  and  men,  and  turning  both  to  what  was 
always  uppermost  in  his  mind,  his  general  line  of  imposi- 
tion. He  had  no  desire  of  searching  out  truth,  he  had  no 
scruples,  no  management  for  any  friends  ;  was  used  to 
content  himself  with  taking  up  the  corner  of  an  argument 
upon  which  he  used  to  declaim  with  great  decision  and  a 
great  deal  of  seeming  force,  and  for  the  most  part  judged 
both  his  time  and  place  admirably  well.  Next  to  himself 
he  owed  his  consideration  to  his  mother's  country  ;  he 
erected  a  Scotch  Standard  which  always  stuck  to  him,  and 
his  Westminster  connection  never  failed  to  advise  and 
support  him  underhand,  even  when  he  was  most  pressed. 
But  he  wanted  judgment  in  all  great  affairs,  and  he 
wanted  heart  on  every  occasion.  He  neither  knew  man- 
kind nor  did  he  know  himself  :  the  first  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  never  having  had  a  creditable  connection  ; 
the  second  by  his  putting  himself  repeatedly  in  situations 
in  which  he  could  not  acquit  himself,  and  putting  himself 
forward  in  a  manner  both  revolting  and  unbecoming, 
which  no  wise  man  would  have  ventured.  He  had  like- 
wise a  great  want  of  secrecy,  naturally  enough  a  part  of 
the  same  character  and  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
principles. 

"  He  might  be  considered  as  an  object  of  pity  for 
some  of  his  other  failings,  but  what  should  deprive  him 
of  any  and  must  stain  his  character  for  evermore,  was  his 
intolerable  meanness  and  love  of  corruption,  which  he 
could  not  resist  even  when  he  enjoyed  an  ample  fortune, 
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and  it  might  be  supposed  could  want  nothing  to  die  in 
peace  with  his  own  mind  but  to  retrieve  his  character  or 
to  leave  his  family  but  a  good  name.  If  he  had  had  the 
smallest  spark  of  elevation  within  him,  the  distresses  of 
his  country,  the  part  which  he  was  called  upon  to  act, 
and  the  height  which  it  might  be  supposed  he  had  in 
view,  would  have  excited  it,  but  "  Naturam  expellas  furca, 
tamen  usque  recur  ret."  l 

1  In  the  "Narrative  of  the  Changes  in  the  Ministry,  1765-1767,"  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  it  is  stated  that  he  objected  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  George  Sackville 
to  be  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland. — "Narrative,"  edited  by  Miss  Mary  Bateson  for  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  (Camden  Series),  39,  41,  96. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE    REPEAL    OF    THE    STAMP    ACT 
1765-1766 

BY  the  end  of  1765  Shelburne  had  returned  to  public  life. 
Appearing  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  at  once  attacked  the 
Stamp  Act,  though  unsupported  and  alone,  recollecting 
possibly  what  had  followed  a  similar  bold  declaration  in 
favour  of  peace  a  few  years  before.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
during  the  debate  on  the  address  on  December  lyth,  in 
moving  an  amendment,  used  language  of  the  most  insulting 
character  with  reference  to  the  colonists.  Shelburne  replied. 
On  his  way  to  London  he  had  had  an  interview  with  Pitt 
at  Bath,  and  consequently  spoke  animated  not  only  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause,  but  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  a  more  powerful  statesman 
than  himself,  though  possibly  this  was  one  of  the  occasions 
when  he  felt  that  the  Great  Commoner  had  preferred 
throwing  the  responsibility  of  overt  action  on  others,  to 
taking  it  on  his  own  shoulders.1  "  I  was  desirous,"  Shel- 
burne wrote  immediately  afterwards  to  his  chief,  "  to  act 
with  firmness,  and  without  regard  to  little  views,  upon 
those  principles  which  made  part  of  the  conversation  you 
honoured  me  with  at  Bath.  There  were  other  motives 
likewise,  which  incited  me  very  strongly  to  the  part  I 
took.  I  felt  attaching  the  name  of  rebellion  hastily,  and 
traitors^  to  the  Americans,  and  comparing  them  to  the 
Scots  at  Derby,  which  was  the  language  used,  dangerous  : 
and  perhaps  both  imprudent  and  unjust.  I  could  not 

1  See  the  character  of  Pitt  in  the  chapter  of  Autobiography,  supra. 
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help  deprecating  as  strongly  as  I  could,  a  motion  which 
seemed  to  preclude  a  repeal,  before  it  was  considered 
thoroughly  how  far  it  might  be  necessary  ;  and  without 
committing  myself  on  what  might  be  fit  to  be  done,  I 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  real  ties  by  which  America 
might  be  supposed  to  hold  to  this  country,  in  order  to 
obviate  objections  arising  from  a  thousand  false  lights 
thrown  out  on  the  subject ;  acknowledging  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  be  supreme,  but  referring  the  expediency  of 
the  act  to  be  considered  in  a  commercial  view,  regard 
being  had  to  the  abilities  of  the  Americans  to  pay  this  tax, 
and  likewise  to  the  consequences  likely  to  proceed  in  any 
event  from  the  late  violences." 

With  these  sentiments  he  accordingly  said,  and  in 
language  almost  prophetic  :  "  Before  we  resolve  upon 
rash  measures  we  should  consider  first  the  expediency 
of  the  law  and  next  our  power  to  enforce  it.  The 
wisest  legislators  have  been  mistaken.  The  laws  of 
Carolina,  though  planned  by  Shaftesbury  and  Locke, 
were  found  impracticable,  and  are  now  grown  obsolete. 
The  Romans  planted  colonies  to  increase  their  power  ;  we 
to  extend  our  commerce.  Let  the  regiments  in  America, 
at  Halifax  or  Pensacola,  embark  at  once  upon  the  same 
destination,  and  no  intervening  accident  disappointing  the 
expedition,  what  could  be  effected  against  colonies  so 
populous  and  of  such  magnitude  and  extent  ?  The 
colonies  may  be  ruined  first,  but  the  distress  will  end  with 
ourselves." 

Although  the  prejudice  against  the  Americans  on  the 
whole  seemed  very  strong  and  there  was  no  very  decided 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  new  Ministry,  yet,  as  Shelburne  in- 
formed Pitt,  such  was  the  power  of  even  a  changeable  Court 
influence  that  the  Administration  divided  80  to  24  against 
the  hostile  amendment.  "What  has  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,"  he  continued,  "  you  will  doubtless  hear  from 
better  hands.  I  understand  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
debating  there  on  different  things  without  much  effect,  and 

1  The   passage  is  contained  in  a  letter   from   Hugh    Hammersley    to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Sharpe,  December  1765,  quoted  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  v.  369. 
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not  followed  by  any  remarkable  division.  The  last  was 
upon  the  question  of  adjournment.  I  had  no  idea  that  my 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords  could  be  remembered  be- 
yond the  day  ;  but  the  next  day  Lord  Rockingham  sent  Sir 
Jeffrey  Amherst  to  Colonel  Barre,  and  yesterday  sent  Mr. 
Dunning  to  Colonel  Barr6  and  to  me,  with  a  great  many 
flattering  expressions  in  regard  to  Tuesday  ;  and  in  short, 
what  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  relate,  that  if  I  choose  to 
make  a  part  of  the  present  system,  he  thought  he  could 
answer  any  opening  would  be  made  that  I  could  wish,  and 
that  Colonel  Barre  should  have  rank  in  the  army  or  any- 
thing else  added  to  the  Vice-Treasurership,  which  had 
been  offered  him  some  time  since.  My  answer  was  very 
short  and  very  frank  :  that,  independent  of  my  connection, 
I  was  convinced,  from  my  opinion  of  the  state  of  the 
Court  as  well  as  the  state  of  affairs  everywhere,  no  system 
could  be  formed,  durable  and  respectable,  if  Mr.  Pitt 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  direct  and  head  it. 

"  This  produced  a  certain  degree  of  communication  on 
that  head,  in  which  Lord  Rockingham  expressed  himself 
certain  of  Mr.  Pitt's  good  wishes,  and  that  they  were 
most  ready  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  pleased,  mixed,  however, 
with  a  great  apprehension  in  consequence  of  second-hand 
accounts  and  anecdotes,  which  I  do  not  think  worth 
troubling  Mr.  Pitt  with  ;  and  a  great  embarrassment  as 
to  the  manner  of  application  to  Colonel  Barre,  who 
returned  a  still  more  explicit  answer  to  the  same  purpose. 

"  You  will  not  think  I  have  much  merit  in  this 
conduct  when  I  add  that  I  am  astonished  at  their  infatua- 
tion in  being  persuaded,  as  they  appear  to  be,  of  the 
confidence  of  the  Court,  notwithstanding  a  very  particular 
conduct  in  Lord  Bute,  and  a  party  constantly  pervading 
it,  of  Lord  Egremont,  Lord  Chancellor,  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  Lord  George  Sackville,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  &c., 
ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  embrace  any  system. 

"  'Tis  you,  Sir,  alone,  in  everybody's  opinion,  can  put 
an  end  to  this  anarchy,  if  anything  can. 

"  I  am  satisfied  your  own  judgment  will  best  point 
out  the  time  when  you  can  do  it  with  most  effect.  You 
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will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure,  when  I  hazard  my  thoughts  to 
you,  as  it  depends  greatly  upon  you  whether  they  become 
opinions.  But  by  all  I  find  from  some  authentic  letters 
from  America,  nothing  can  be  more  serious  than  its  present 
state  ;  and,  though  it  is  my  private  opinion,  it  would  be 
well  for  this  country  to  be  back  where  it  was  a  year  ago, 
I  even  despair  of  a  repeal  effecting  that,  if  it  is  not 
accompanied  with  some  circumstances  of  a  firm  conduct, 
and  some  system  immediately  following  such  a  concession." 
Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  this  letter  as  follows  : — 

December  1765. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, — I  am  honoured  with  your  Lord- 
ship's friendly  and  confidential  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  bear  such  marks  of  kind  and  flattering  sentiments 
on  my  subject  as  I  little  deserve  or  can  ever  forget.  The 
clear  view  of  the  outline  of  men  and  things  which  your 
Lordship  gives  me,  affords  a  large  field  for  reflection, 
and  certainly  demands  no  small  circumspection,  with 
exact  and  nice  limits  in  action  where  a  conjecture  too 
much  or  too  little  must  qualify  every  step,  wise  or  weak, 
salutary  or  ruinous. 

The  line  your  Lordship  took  the  first  day  in  the 
House  of  Lords  I  should  have  been  proud  and  happy 
could  I  have  been  able  to  have  held  pace  with  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  being  under  the  strongest  conviction 
that,  allowing  full  force  to  all  the  striking  topics  of  up- 
holding in  the  present  instance  the  legislative  and  executive 
authority  over  America,  the  ruinous  side  of  the  dilemma 
to  which  we  are  brought  is  the  making  good  by  force 
there,  preposterous  and  infatuated  errors  in  policy  here  ; 
and  I  shall  unalterably  sustain  that  opinion. 

The  opening  from  Lord  Rockingham  to  your  Lord- 
ship and  Colonel  Barre,  which  you  are  so  good  as  to 
impart  to  me,  you  will  easily  believe  could  not  surprise 
me  ;  nothing  being  so  natural  as  for  Ministers,  under  the 
extreme  double  pressure  of  affairs  all  in  confusion,  and 
a  doubtful  internal  situation,  to  recur  to  distinguished 
abilities  for  assistance.  The  further  resource  to  which 
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the  very  flattering  answers  made  to  these  openings 
pointed  is  indeed  such  as,  without  affectation,  I  blush 
to  read. 

Would  to  God,  my  dear  Lord,  that  all  my  vanity, 
awakened  as  it  may  well  be  by  such  reputed  testimonies,  were 
able  to  tell  me  I  could  really  effect  any  material  public  good ! 

The  evils  are,  I  fear,  incurable.  Faction  shakes  and 
corruption  saps  the  country  to  its  foundations,  nor  are  the 
means,  such  as  these  wretched  conditions  could  admit,  so 
much  as  opened  in  the  extent  and  with  an  authenticity 
sufficient  to  engage  a  close  and  confidential  deliberation 
among  common  friends  bent  on  the  same  great  object. 
To  speak  plain,  until  the  King  is  pleased  to  signify 
his  pleasure  to  me  that  I  should  again  submit  my  thoughts 
upon  the  formation  of  such  a  system,  both  as  to  the 
measures  and  as  to  the  instruments  which  are  to  constitute 
that  system,  and  that  in  so  ample  and  full  an  extent  as 
shall  leave  nothing  to  the  eyes  of  men  equivocal  on  the 
outside  of  it,  nor  any  dark  creeping  factions  scattering 
doubts  and  sowing  discords  within.1 

I  should  not  omit,  though  I  am  already  too  tedious, 
that  I  have  said  on  proper  occasions  that  I  would  continue 
to  attribute  to  such  of  the  Ministers  as  lately  entered  on 
the  scene  of  affairs,  good  intentions  and  right  principles, 
until  by  their  actions  they  obliged  me  to  think  otherwise, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  I  can  never  have  confidence 
in  a  system  where  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  influence. 
That  must  cease  as  well  as  many  other  things  before  I 
shall  think  the  ground  clear  enough  to  entertain  the 
smallest  hope  for  the  public. 

Melancholy  indeed  are  the  accounts  your  Lordship 
mentions  from  America.  Allow  me  still,  my  dear  Lord, 
to  suggest  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  first  alarms, 
as  well  as  that  I  fear  the  very  air  of  this  mother-country 
breathes  too  much  partial  resentments  against  those 
unhappy  men  provoked  to  madness. 

Lady    Chatham    and     I    are    infinitely    honoured    by 

1  The  sentence  is  unfinished  :  its  meaning  is  obvious. 
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Lady  Shelburne's  very  obliging  remembrance.  We  both 
join  in  sincere  congratulations  on  the  happy  domestic 
event,1  and  offering  many  respectful  compliments,  I  am, 
my  dear  Lord,  &c., 

W.  PITT. 

The  session  of  1766  was  opened  with  a  Royal  speech 
which  painfully  revealed  the  doubts  and  hesitations  of  the 
Ministers.  It  required  afterwards  the  fierce  partizanship  of 
Burke  to  see  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  "  very  sufficiently 
crayoned  out,"  2  when  the  King  said  :  "  If  any  alterations 
"  should  be  wanting  in  the  commercial  economy  of  the 
"  plantations  which  may  tend  to  enlarge  and  secure  the 
"  mutual  and  beneficial  intercourse  of  my  kingdoms  and 
"  colonies,  they  will  deserve  your  most  serious  considera- 
"  tion.  In  effectuating  a  purpose  so  worthy  of  your 
"  wisdom  and  public  spirit,  you  may  depend  upon  my 
"  most  hearty  concurrence  and  support."  8  These  words 
were  uttered  on  January  I4th,  and  on  that  same  day 
Pitt  pronounced  a  speech  against  all  internal  taxation 
of  America  by  Parliament,  which  shook  to  the  centre 
the  tottering  edifice  of  the  Rockingham  Administration. 
"  He  had  come  up  to  town,"  as  he  afterwards  sarcastically 
said,  "  upon  the  American  affair,  a  point  on  which  he 
feared  they  might  be  borne  down." 4  His  eloquence, 
disingenuous  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  once  more  turned 
the  Ministers,  though  "  extremely  unwilling  to  admit  the 
Trojan  horse,"  into  suppliants  at  his  feet.5 

Many  years  afterwards  George  III.  himself  gave 
an  account  of  what  passed  about  this  period  to  Lord 
Ashburton,  "  with  a  view  to  impress  the  latter  with  an 
idea  of  his  never  having  given  any  of  his  Ministers  on 

1  Lord  Shelburne's  son  and  heir,  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  the 
month  :  the  Lord  Wycombe  mentioned  in  a  later  portion  of  this  book. 

2  Speech  of  April  rgth,  1774.     How  completely  Burke  was  thrown  off  his  mental 
balance  in  the  course  of  this  speech  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  his  denunciations  of 
political  compromise  as  "the  constant  resource  of  weak  undeciding  minds,"  with  his 
praises  of  it  as  "  the  foundation  of  Government "  in  the  speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America,  March  22nd,  1775,  and  in  the  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

3  King's  Speech,  Parl.  Hist,  xvi.,  January  I4th,  1766. 

4  Autobiography  of  the  Duke  of  Graf  ton,  66. 

6  Hardwicke  to  C.  Yorke.     January  1765. 

VOL.  I  S 
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leaving  him  a  ground  to  complain  of  him.  He  said  he 
was  not  conscious  that  the  country  had,  or  that  he  had 
anything  to  reproach  himself  with,  except  that  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Cumberland  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Grenville  ;  that  Grenville 
had  shown  him  the  plan  of  measures  which  he  justified, 
but  that  he  thought  it  was  wrong  ;  that  upon  some  ex- 
planation it  appeared  to  be  made  up,  but  that  in  a  month  or 
two  after  Mr.  Grenville  thought  fit  to  leave  him  ;  that  he 
found  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  indeed  deceived  him  or 
himself  in  thinking  he  could  make  up  an  administration 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  he  found  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Duke  then  intro- 
duced Lord  Rockingham,  &c.,  who  never  appeared  to  him 
to  have  a  decided  opinion  about  things.  They  sent  Lord 
Shelburne  that  now  is  to  Bath  to  get  at  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion 
about  repealing  the  Stamp  Act,  meaning  to  do  whatever 
he  should  advise,  but  he  would  give  up  no  opinion  ; 1 
that  Lord  North  represented  to  him  that  the  Rocking- 
hams  were  too  foolish  to  go  on  with  and  recommended  a 
change  ;  that  he  observed  to  Lord  North  there  would  be 
nothing  left  but  himself  and  Lord  Egmont,  and  that 
unless  they  would  undertake  it  he  must  send  to  Mr. 
Pitt."  2 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  King. 

On  the  day  after  the  debate  he  wrote  to  his  Royal 
Master  that  it  was  clear  the  Administration  would  be 
shook  to  the  greatest  degree  if  no  further  attempt  was 
made  to  get  Mr.  Pitt  to  take  a  cordial  part,  as  "  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day  had  shown  his  amazing  powers 
and  influence  whenever  he  took  part  in  debate."  3  At  the 
same  time  the  despondent  Prime  Minister — conscious  in 
all  probability  of  the  contempt  which  Pitt  felt  for  him — 

1  See,  too,  Newcastle  to   Rockingham,  January  3rd,  1766,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  i.  269.     Pitt  was  justified  in  refusing  to  advise  the  Ministers, 
but  it  is  impossible,  to  acquit  him  of  disingenuous  conduct  when  immediately  after  he 
spoke  of  himself  as  "  unconsulted." 

2  This  conversation  between  George  III.  and  Lord  Ashburton  took  place  in  1783, 
and  is  recorded  in  connection  with  the  events  of  that  year.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  318. 

3  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  i.  271. 
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held  out  little  hope  that  any  negotiation  which  he  could 
set  on  foot  would  prove  successful,  and  it  was  only  after 
many  hesitations  that  with  Grafton  he  conveyed  to  the 
Great  Commoner  the  message  of  the  King  that  he  was 
willing  once  more  to  summon  him  to  his  councils.  The 
message  was  verbal,  as  the  King  considered  sending  it  in 
writing  to  be  extremely  dangerous.1  On  its  receipt  Pitt 
hastened  to  town  in  order  to  give  Shelburne  a  full  account 
of  what  had  passed  relative  to  it.  "  The  earlier,"  he 
writes  to  him  on  January  2oth,  "  I  can  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  the  more  satisfactory  to  my  impatient  wishes 
of  conferring  with  the  person  I  hold  most  essential  to  any 
good  for  this  country."  An  interview  accordingly  took 
place  that  same  evening  at  which  they  settled  the  terms 
on  which  they  would  join  the  Ministry,  but  these  terms 
were  most  unpalatable  to  Rockingham  and  his  friends. 
Although  no  precise  record  is  preserved,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  from  what  had  just  passed  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  the  abandonment  of  the  projected  Declaratory 
Bill,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  the 
main  points  insisted  on.2  The  negotiation  at  once  broke 
down.  "  I  have  seen  Lord  Rockingham,"  writes  Pitt  to 
Shelburne,  the  day  after  their  interview,  "  and  am  informed 
that  His  Majesty  does  not  judge  proper  upon  the  report  of 
my  answers  to  have  any  further  proceeding  in  the  matter." 8 
The  Ministry,  once  more  left  to  themselves  again,  fell 
into  internal  disputes.  The  King  at  once  took  advantage 
of  the  position  to  intrigue  for  the  dismissal  of  those  of  his 
advisers  who  were  most  decidedly  for  the  repeal,  to  which 
Newcastle,  Rockingham,  and  Dartmouth  had  at  last 
frankly  committed  themselves,  while  Hardwicke,  the 
Chancellor,  Barrington,  and  Charles  Yorke  were  opposed 
to  it.  Finally,  a  common  ground  was  found  in  the 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  i.  271,  where  the  word  is  "answer."      It 
should  be  "  message." 

2  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  for  re- 
pealing the  Stamp  Act  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  on  February  2ist,  as  given  in 
Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  ii.  296,  and  not  on  January  2ist,  as  stated 
in  the  Parliamentary  History,  whence  the  error  has  crept  into  many  other  books.     For 
further  details  as  to  the  negotiation  between  Pitt  and  Rockingham  see  Bancroft,  v. 
ch.  24,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 

3  Pitt  to  Shelburne,  February  1766. 
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Declaratory  Bill.  "  From  the  necessity  of  the  times," 
says  Hardwicke,  <c  and  the  universal  clamour  which  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  had  raised  about  the  Stamp 
Act,  I  concurred  in  the  repeal  of  it.  It  was  principally 
owing  to  my  brother  that  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
legislature  were  kept  up  by  the  Bill  for  asserting  the 
dependence  of  the  Colonies."  1 

In  the  debates  on  the  Stamp  Act  Shelburne  shared  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  with  Camden  and  Grafton, 
while  the  Prime  Minister  sat  by,  dumb  and  speechless  ; 2 
but  in  the  debate  on  the  Declaratory  Resolutions  he 
abandoned  the  Ministers.  "There  were  only  two 
questions,"  he  said,  "  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
repeal  or  no  repeal.  It  was  unwise  to  raise  the  question 
of  right,  whatever  their  opinions  might  be.  Let  them  be 
warned  by  the  example  of  the  statesmen  of  Vienna,  who  from 
a  dearly-bought  experience,  refrained  from  taxing  the  in- 
habitants of  Brussels  and  of  Antwerp — cities  which  he  had 
himself  but  lately  visited — while  claiming  the  right  of  xioing 
so,  a  right  the  existence  of  which  in  the  case  of  England 
and  her  Colonies,  he,  to  say  the  least,  ventured  to  doubt."  8 
These  being  his  opinions,  he  with  Camden,  Cornwallis, 
Paulet  and  Torrington,  divided  the  House  against  the 
Declaratory  Resolutions.  "With  these  five,"  says  the 
American  historian,  "  stood  the  invisible  genius  of  popular 
reform." 4  The  majority  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  peers. 

Notwithstanding  these  differences  of  opinion  and  the 
failure  of  all  his  previous  attempts,  Rockingham  resolved 
upon  a  last  negotiation.  Its  fate  can  be  read  in  the  two 
following  letters  : 

Shelburne  to  Pitt. 

February  24th,  1766. 

Though  I  was  very  much  ashamed  to  have  troubled 
you  lately  upon  such  an  ill-grounded  tale,  it  is  not  through 
an  apprehension  of  my  having  lost  any  degree  of  your 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  i.  284,  285. 

2  Grafton  to  Conway,  April  22nd,  1766. 
3  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  165.  4  Bancroft,  v.  413. 
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attention  by  it,  that  makes  me  rather  write  than  wait  upon 
you,  to  tell  you  the  particulars  of  a  conversation  I  had 
yesterday  at  the  French  Minister's  with  Lord  Rockingham, 
very  much  at  his  desire  ;  which  upon  consideration  since 
was  so  distinct,  and  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  pre- 
meditation, that  it  certainly  must  have  been  intended  to 
be  communicated  directly  to  you,  or  else  that,  as  from 
myself,  it  should  make  part  of  the  first  conversation 
you  honoured  me  with,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  same 
thing.  But  as  I  neither  gave  any  opinion,  and  do  profess 
myself  totally  unable  to  form  any,  and  nothing  passed 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  renew  the  conversation, 
I  think  this  way  of  communicating  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient, than  desiring  to  wait  upon  you. 

Lord  Rockingham  said  he  intended  waiting  on  you  on 
Saturday  but  was  prevented  ;  that  the  time  was  now  come, 
or  coming  very  soon,  when  something  settled  was  to  be 
formed,  if  ever,  without  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
party  on  the  one  hand,  or  Lord  Bute's  on  the  other  ;  but 
that  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  tell  me  where  he 
was  under  the  greatest  apprehensions  it  would  hitch,  and 
that  all  that  he  could  do  could  not  prevent  it. 

He  then  stated  his  own  situation  with  regard  to  some 
individuals  whom  though  his  opinion  led  him  to  be  almost 
sure  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  treat  with  harshness  in  new- 
casting  the  system — and  was  it  only  himself  that  was  in 
question,  it  could  not  meet  with  a  moment's  doubt — yet 
he  could  not  with  any  content  of  mind  go  into  anything 
where  they  were  to  be  left  to  what  they  might  call  un- 
certainty ;  that,  in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Mr.  Yorke,  though  he  had  reason  to  believe  they  might 
be  brought  into  everything  that  was  desired,  yet  it  was  to 
be  wished  that  it  should  be  proposed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  regard,  and  that  manner  might  reconcile  men's  minds  to 
that  which  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  force  them  to. 

I  observed  or  at  least  thought  he  avoided  saying 
whether  the  seals  were  to  be  Mr.  Yorke's  object,  but 
seemed  carefully  to  adhere  to  such  general  terms  upon 
Mr.  Yorke's  subject,  as  I  have  mentioned.  He  then 
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spoke  of  the  consequence  of  offending  them,  perhaps 
unnecessarily,  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  him,  I 
could  not  think  him  serious  in  mentioning  ;  but  upon  the 
whole  came  to  this  point :  that  from  these  reasons,  as  well 
as  others  regarding  the  King  himself,  who  had  always 
since  the  Duke's  death  dwelt  upon  his  not  being  given  up 
blindfold,  that  he  was  certain  when  they  came  to  go  into 
the  King,  if  nothing  previous  was  settled,  it  would  give 
His  Majesty  such  advantage  that  everything  would  be 
given  up  without  anything  certain,  and  a  convulsion  would 
follow  which  might  bring  in  the  late  Ministry,  or  no  one 
knew  what ;  while,  if  they  went  in  united  and  in  good 
humour  with  each  other,  the  King  was  so  hampered  by 
many  things  that  had  passed,  that  without  entering  into 
any  consideration  of  the  interior  of  the  Court  he  must 
certainly  agree  to  it.  He  spoke  a  good  deal  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  with  regard  and  friendship  as  a  man,  but  not 
quite  I  thought  as  a  Minister,  with  that  cordiality  I  could 
wish.  I  plainly  saw  he  was  convinced  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
and  Mr.  Conway  would  bring  things  to  a  crisis.  He  said 
he  had  been  told  from  those  who  had  heard  it  from  you, 
that  they  had  asked  more  as  your  friends  than  he  had 
done,  at  the  same  time  that  you  could  with  great  sincerity 
commend  his  motives.  I  told  him  with  great  truth  that  I 
had  never  heard  any  such  distinction. 

When  he  spoke  of  influence  about  the  King  I  could 
not  help  saying  something,  though  as  I  saw  there  was 
little  hope  of  convincing,  what  I  said  was  so  guarded 
that  it  amounted  to  nothing  ;  and  as  to  the  rest  my  aim 
was  to  leave  it  in  general  where  1  found  it,  answering  him 
with  great  sincerity  that  I  felt  myself  totally  unable  to 
form  any  judgment  in  the  present  confusion,  that  I  could 
mention  even  in  the  greatest  confidence  to  you.  And  I 
have  only  to  beg,  Sir,  that  you  will  not  interpret  my  rela- 
tion of  the  conversation  into  any  opinion  of  my  own,  which 
is  one  among  other  reasons  of  my  writing  it.  It  is  not 
only  such  a  labyrinth,  but  a  labyrinth  so  entangled  that  I 
have  no  faculties  which  lead  me  to  any  understanding  of 
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it,  or  any  clue  to  direct  the  little  judgment  I  have,  and  as 
to  passions  they  have  some  time  subsided  in  regard  to  it. 

Though  I  believe  I  have  been  pretty  exact  in  relating 
what  Lord  Rockingham  said,  yet  as  he  did  not  expressly 
desire  it  to  be  communicated,  I  should  be  sorry  that  it 
made  the  foundation  even  of  an  opinion  in  your  own  mind, 
till  you  had  it  from  better  authority.  Though  he  seemed 
to  me  to  speak  with  a  manner  of  decision,  yet  he  may  have 
meant  it  a  manner  of  negociation  which  I  may  not  under- 
stand. At  any  rate,  I  have  many  pardons  to  ask  for 
troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter,  and  in  return  I  will 
only  beg  for  a  very  short  one  either  from  you  or  Lady 
Chatham  to  tell  me,  I  hope,  that  you  are  not  the  worse  for 
sitting  up  so  late  in  the  House. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

SHELBURNE. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied  as  follows  : 

Hayes,  Monday  night,  February  24th,  1766. 
MY  DEAR  LORD, — Highly  sensible  of  the  honour  of 
your  Lordship's  very  friendly  attention  in  taking  the  trouble 
to  apprise  me  of  a  conversation  (certainly  meant  to  be  com- 
municated), I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  best  acknowledg- 
ments, and  will  in  answer  obey  your  obliging  commands 
not  to  enter  into  much  observation  upon  the  matter.  I 
shall  confine  myself  then  just  to  say  that  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  such  as  can  never  bring 
things  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  his  tone  being  that  of 
a  Minister  master  of  the  Court  and  of  the  public  ;  making 
openings  to  men  who  are  seekers  of  offices  and  candidates 
for  Ministry.  What  his  Lordship  added  of  the  King  not 
being  given  up  blindfold,  since  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
death  is  either  totally  unintelligible,  or  if  it  does  really 
contain  any  meaning,  there  is  one  man  who  will  very 
shortly  set  out  for  Bath  after  the  American  affair  is  over. 
In  one  word,  my  dear  Lord,  I  shall  never  set  my  foot  in 
the  Closet  but  in  the  hope  of  rendering  the  King's  per- 
sonal situation  not  unhappy,  as  well  as  his  business  not 
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unprosperous,  nor  will  I  owe  my  coming  thither  to  any 
Court  cabal  or  ministerial  connection.  The  King's  pleasure 
and  gracious  commands  alone  shall  be  a  call  to  me  ;  I  am 
deaf  to  every  other  thing.  I  will  not  say  more,  for  I  feel 
I  should  say  too  much.  The  sum  of  things  is  that  I  am 
fitter  for  a  lonely  hill  in  Somersetshire  than  for  the  affairs  of 
State.  I  will  at  present  add  no  more  to  your  troubles  than 
to  say  that  I  think  I  perceive  your  Lordship's  sense  of  this 
very  ministerial  discourse  without  your  directly  expressing 
it.  A  thousand  warm  thanks  for  your  kind  attention  to 
my  gout:  my  foot  is  more  uneasy  to-day,  but  no  other 
part  attacked.  I  am,  with  truest  esteem  and  respect,  your 
Lordship's 

Most  faithful  servant, 

WILLIAM  PITT. 

In  order  to  understand  not  merely  the  events  just 
related  but  those  which  followed,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  substantial  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question 
of  American  taxation  which  existed  among  the  members 
of  the  Whig  party,  a  difference  which  soon  shewed  itself 
on  other  questions  as  well,  and  together  with  various  ex- 
traneous circumstances  rendered  common  action  more  and 
more  difficult  between  them. 

To  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  arguments 
advanced  on  either  side  is  difficult.  The  description  of 
the  general  power  of  Parliament,  including  that  of  taxation, 
as  given  by  Burke  himself  in  subsequent  years,  sounds 
so  harmless,  and  yet  might  be  so  dangerous  if  reduced 
to  practice,  that  few  will  wonder  at  the  opposition  it 
excited  ;  for  it  implied  that  in  a  war  possibly  forced  on  the 
unwilling  colonies  by  the  policy  of  the  mother-country, 
the  former  might  be  deprived  of  that  very  right  of 
refusing  supplies,  which  is  the  only  real  means  possessed 
by  Parliament  itself  in  the  mother-country  for  regulating 
the  policy  of  the  State.1 

1  Speech  on  American  taxation,  1774.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
contention  of  the  advocates  of  American  taxation  by  the  British  Parliament  was  that 
the  war  of  1755  had  been  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies,  and  that  it  was 
legitimate  to  ask  them  to  contribute  to  the  expenses. 
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The  distinction,  on  the  other  hand,  between  internal  and 
external  taxation  as  stated  by  Pitt  and  Camden  was  bound 
to  carry  its  supporters  further  than  they  at  the  moment 
foresaw.  It  was  indeed  possible  to  argue  with  Franklin 
that  the  distinction  was  real,  "  because  an  external  tax  is  a 
duty  laid  on  commodities  imported,  and  the  duty  being 
added  to  the  first  cost  and  other  charges  on  the  commodity 
when  it  is  offered  for  sale,  makes  a  part  of  the  price,  that 
if  the  people  do  not  like  it  at  that  price  they  refuse  it,  and 
are  not  obliged  to  pay  it,  while  an  internal  tax  is  forced 
from  the  people  without  their  consent,  if  not  laid  by  their 
own  representatives  ;  that  the  Stamp  Act  said  the  colonists 
should  have  no  commerce,  make  no  exchange  of  property 
with  each  other,  neither  purchase  nor  grant,  nor  recover 
debts,  neither  marry  nor  make  wills,  unless  they  paid  such 
and  such  sums,  and  thus  it  was  intended  to  extort  money 
from  them,  or  ruin  them  by  the  consequences  of  refusing 
to  pay."  1  But  when  the  question  was  closely  examined  it 
became  clear,  as  Mansfield  showed,  "  that  the  distinction 
of  internal  and  external  taxes  was  false  and  groundless,  for 
it  was  granted  that  restrictions  upon  trade  and  duties  upon 
the  ports  were  legal,  at  the  same  time  that  the  right  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  lay  internal  taxes  upon  the 
colonies  was  denied.  But  what  real  difference  could  there 
be  in  this  distinction  ?  A  tax  laid  at  any  place  was  like  a 
pebble  falling  into  and  making  a  circle  in  a  lake,  till  one 
circle  produced  and  gave  motion  to  another  and  the  whole 
circumference  was  agitated  from  the  centre  ;  for  nothing 
could  be  more  clear  than  that  a  tax  of  ten  or  twenty  per 
cent  laid  upon  tobacco  either  in  the  ports  of  Virginia  or 
London  was  a  duty  laid  upon  the  inland  plantations  of 
Virginia  100  miles  from  the  sea  wherever  the  tobacco 
grows." 2 

It  was  difficult  to  controvert  the  position  assumed  by 
the  illustrious  lawyer,  for  the  whole  system,  of  which  the 
Navigation  Act  was  the  foundation,  rested  on  the  idea  of 
making  the  colonies  contribute  to  the  wealth,  and  there- 

1  Franklin's  evidence.     Papers  presented  to  Parliament  January  28th,   1766,  and 
Works,  iv.  412-428. 

2  The  argument  of  Mansfield  as  summarised  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  202. 
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fore  also,  though  indirectly,  to  the  revenue  of  the  mother- 
country,  while  the  moment  that  the  general  legislative 
power  of  Parliament  was  admitted  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  it  was  no  greater  tyranny  to  enact  that  "  deeds 
and  contracts  should  be  void  unless  written  on  stamped 
paper " l  than  it  would  have  been  to  interfere  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  colonists  by  some  arbitrary  law. 

The  Imperial  power  in  legislative  matters  was  as  loudly 
asserted  in  theory  by  Pitt  and  Shelburne  as  by  Rocking- 
ham  and  Burke,  but  the  former  placed  an  important 
limitation  on  its  operation.  It  was  a  limitation  which 
fitted  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  Ministry  prac- 
tically admitted  its  justice  when  they  repealed  the  Stamp 
Act.  On  the  other  hand  the  gradual  development  of  the 
colonies,  even  if  the  War  of  Independence  had  never 
taken  place,  would  have  forced  on  Pitt  and  Shelburne  an 
extension  of  the  cases  exempted  from  the  general  legis- 
lative power  of  Parliament.  External  taxation  would 
have  had  to  follow  internal  taxation,  and  the  general 
legislative  power  would  have  had  to  sink  into  abeyance. 
The  right  of  the  English  Commons  to  grant  taxes  was 
recognised  before  their  right  to  intervene  in  legislation 
and  foreign  policy  ;  and  the  Whig  statesmen  and 
American  patriots,  who  in  1765  were  slow  to  ask  for 
more  than  the  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  a 
commercial  and  a  fiscal  tax,  only  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the 
great  founders  of  English  liberty  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who  u  required  twelve  years  of  repeated  aggression, 
before  they  learned  that,  to  render  the  existence  of 
monarchy  compatible  with  freedom,  they  must  not  only 
strip  it  of  all  it  had  usurped,  but  of  something  that  was 
its  own."  2 

Such  was  the  first  beginning  of  the  great  schism  of 
the  Whig  party,  which  from  that  time  forward  divided 
it  into  a  less  liberal  and  a  more  liberal  branch.  It  lasted 
till  after  a  brief  reconciliation,  in  1782,  the  two  branches 
fell  apart ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  the 

1  Lord  Camden's  speech.     See   the   observation   of  Lord   Campbell.     Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors,  v.  255.  2  Hallam,  Constit.  Hist.  i.  419. 
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party  of  Newcastle  and  of  Rockingham,  of  Portland  and 
of  Burke,  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Tory  power  which 
they  had  allowed  to  grow  up  and  overshadow  the  land, 
while  themselves  engaged  in  quarrelling  with  the  more 
liberal  members  of  their  own  connection,  because  the 
latter  had  shewn  that  they  believed  Whig  principles  to 
consist,  not  in  a  blind  adoration  of  the  actual  results 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  but  in  comprehending  that 
those  results  were  capable  of  development  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ever-changing  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  old  Whigs  forgot  that  the  aristocracy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  only  been  able  to  surmount  the  difficulty  of  their 
own  want  of  numbers,  and  the  hostility  of  large  and  in- 
fluential interests,  because  they  were  the  most  enlightened, 
the  most  liberal,  and  the  most  educated  class  in  the  country, 
yet  they  imagined  that  they  could  still  continue  to  hold  all 
the  offices  and  exercise  all  the  patronage  of  the  State  when 
Newcastle  and  Rockingham  and  Portland  had  replaced 
Somers  and  Cowper  and  Godolphin.  Over  the  declining 
days  of  their  party  a  lustre  was  indeed  shed  by  the 
splendid  talents  and  eloquence  of  Burke  ;  but  it  was  the 
glow  of  autumn,  not  the  brightness  of  spring  heralding 
a  new  summer,  and  if  Burke  was  their  most  brilliant 
advocate  he  was  also  their  worst  adviser.  More  especially 
was  it  so  on  this  occasion.  As  Burke  claimed  the  glory, 
so  must  he,  the  ablest  of  the  old  Whigs,  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Declaratory  Act.  "  Parliament,"  it  has  been  ( 
said  in  his  defence,  "  was  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
judicious  and  temperate  statesmen  of  the  time,  legally 
competent  to  tax  America,  as  it  was  legally  competent  to 
commit  any  other  act  of  folly  or  wickedness,  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  all  the  merchants  in  Lombard  Street,  or 
to  attaint  any  man  in  the  kingdom  of  high  treason  without 
examining  witnesses  against  him  or  hearing  in  his  own 
defence."  The  argument  is  correct ;  but  what  would 
have  been  thought  if  Parliament,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  committing  one  of  these  acts  of  folly  or  wicked- 
ness, had  met,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  and  at 

1   Macaulay,  Essay  on  Earl  of  Chatham. 
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the  very  time  when  it  was  acknowledging  the  practical 
impossibility  of  accomplishing  the  immoral  object  at  which 
it  aimed,  had  to  this  confession  coupled  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  the  right  it  possessed  to  try  again  another  time  ? 
Posterity  would  probably  have  hesitated  to  pronounce 
whether  the  folly  or  the  wickedness  of  such  a  course  was 
greatest. 

From  the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  just  described 
it  is  not  unpleasant  to  turn  to  the  diary  which  Lady 
Shelburne  kept  at  this  time. 

January  ^th. — Lord  Shelburne  came  up  to  me  early 
and  read  some  of  Thucydides'  History  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  his  funeral 
oration  to  the  surviving  friends  of  the  Athenians  killed  in 
the  first  war. 

January  $th. — Lord  Shelburne  came  up  to  me  soon 
after  breakfast  and  read  part  of  a  sermon  of  Abernethy's. 
He  was  called  away  by  company,  and  Mr.  Townshend 
made  me  a  visit  whilst  Mr.  Dunning  was  with  my  Lord. 

January  loth. — Lady  Louisa  Fermor1  told  us  at 
breakfast  a  very  genteel  repartee  of  Mr.  Greville's  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  accusing  Lady  Waldegrave 
of  affectation  for  pretending  to  be  ill  and  looking  so  well, 
to  which  she  answered  that  her's  was  such  an  apple  face 
that  it  never  looked  sick.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  an 
apple  face  ?  "  says  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Mr.  Greville 
who  stood  next  her,  and  saw  her  at  a  loss  to  explain  it, 
answered  for  her,  "A  nonpareil,  Sir."  After  breakfast 
Lord  Shelburne  lent  me  a  little  book  called  Le  Suck 
d'Alexandre  and  I  saw  him  no  more  till  dinner,  to  which 
came  Colonel  Barre.  After  it  I  received  a  short  visit 
from  Lady  Mary  Hume.  When  she  was  gone  to  her 
other  engagements  and  Lady  Louisa  to  Princess  Amelia, 
Lord  Shelburne,  Colonel  Barre,  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
came  to  me  and  staid  till  near  nine,  when  the  two  last 
went  to  Northumberland  House.  We  all  supped  together, 

1  Aunt  of  Lady  Shelburne. 
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and  Lady  Louisa  told  us  Miss  Emily  Hervey  had  run 
away  with  Mr.  Cope,  brother  to  Mrs.  Walker. 

Sunday^  January  iith. — Lady  Louisa  went  early  to 
St.  James's  Chapel,  and  breakfasted  with  Lady  Charlotte 
Finch.  At  our  breakfast  came  Dr.  Leigh,  an  American, 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  desired  Lord  Shelburne  to  assist 
the  Petition  he  is  to  present  to  the  House  of  Commons 
concerning  the  Wells  election,  which  he  declined  on 
account  of  not  choosing  ever  to  interfere  with  the  decisions 
of  that  House.  After  they  were  gone  I  went  to  see 
Lord  Fitzmaurice,  and  at  my  return  to  my  own  room 
I  found  in  it  Lord  Shelburne  talking  to  a  Mr.  Case  about 
the  construction  of  pondheads,  and  desiring  him  to  look 
at  that  Mr.  Brown  is  constructing  at  Bowood  on  his  way 
to  Lord  Egmont's,  where  he  works.1  He  went  away  and 
Lord  Shelburne  read  me  two  sermons  before  he  went  out. 
Governor  Vansittart,  Mr.  Sulivan,  Colonel  Barr6,  and 
Captain  Howe  dined  here.  Lady  Juliana  Penn  call'd  in 
the  evening.  The  gentlemen  came  up  to  drink  tea,  and 
after  it  Lord  Shelburne  went  out  with  them  and  returned 
to  supper.  In  the  meantime  Lady  Louisa  entertained  me 
with  reading  to  me  some  former  letters  of  Lady  Anne 
Dawson's. 

January  iyh. — Lord  Shelburne  read  to  us  a  paper 
concerning  the  Stamp  Act  in  America.  He  afterwards 
rode  with  Colonel  Barre  and  Mr.  Townshend  to  see  my 
Lord  Bessborough's  villa  at  Roehampton. 

January  \^th. — Lord  Dunmore  breakfasted  here,  and 
went  afterwards  with  Lord  Shelburne  to  the  new  house  in 
Berkeley  Square,  and  from  thence  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Parliament  meeting  to-day.  Lady  Louisa  Manners 
came  to  us,  and  Mr.  Ehret  to  me,  with  whom  I  begun 
the  Chinese  plants  that  blew  at  Bowood  this  summer. 
Mr.  Sulivan,  Lady  Louisa,  and  I  dined  alone,  the  House 
of  Lords  sitting  late,  and  Lord  Shelburne  going  after- 
wards to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  Mr.  Pitt  spoke 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America.  The  Duchess 
of  Bolton,  Miss  Finches,  and  Miss  Lowther,  drank  tea 

1  Brown,  the  famous  landscape  gardener,  commonly  known  as  "  Capability  "  Brown. 
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here,  and  Lady  Louisa  and  I  were  gone  to  our  rooms  just 
as  Lord  Shelburne  returned  from  Boodle's,  where  he 
supped. 

January  iind. — Lady  Louisa  went  to  Miss  Lowther 
in  the  morning  to  learn  the  tambour  work.  Mr.  Bull 
and  a  Mr.  Brooks  dined  here.  Lord  Shelburne  spent  the 
evening  with  me.  Lady  Louisa  went  out  and  came  home 
again,  and  heard  part  of  Abernethy's  sermon  and  of 
Thucydides'  history.  Lord  Shelburne  looked  over  my 
fine  map-book  ;  we  then  went  to  supper,  and  were  going 
to  retire  at  twelve  when  Colonel  Clarke  came  and  staid 
with  Lord  Shelburne  till  four. 

February  i^th. — Lord  Shelburne  went  this  morning 
with  Colonel  Barr£  to  Mr.  Pitt  at  Hayes  and  dined  out. 
I  invited  Miss  Sophia  and  Miss  Harriett  to  come  to  me, 
and  Lady  Louisa  dined  with  Lady  Charlotte.  Major 
Fitzmaurice  was  of  our  party — when  they  were  gone  I 
made  a  short  visit  to  Lady  Egmont,  and  carried  Lady 
Catherine  Perceval  to  Northumberland  House,  from 
whence  I  returned  home  by  half  an  hour  past  ten.  Lord 
Dunmore  supped  with  us. 

February  23^. — I  had  a  cold  and  did  not  go  to 
church.  Lady  Juliana  Dawkins  came  to  see  Lord  Fitz- 
maurice, and  admired  him  as  he  deserves.  I  dressed  him 
in  garter  blue,  as  the  colour  that  becomes  him  best.  Mr. 
Nugent  sent  me  his  little  girl  who  is  very  much  improved. 
Lord  Shelburne  and  I  dined  at  the  French  Ambassador's, 
where  we  met  Lord  and  Lady  Rockingham,  Lady  Sandys, 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Griffin,  the  Count  and  Comtesse  de 
Saldern,  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  Lord  Ashburnham,  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice,  and  some  foreigners  ;  from  thence  I  went  to 
Lady  Hervey's,  where  I  met  Lady  Bateman  and  Lady 
Mary  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Newnham,  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
some  other  men  I  did  not  know.  I  staid  about  twenty 
minutes  and  then  went  to  Lady  Windsor's  ;  from  thence 
I  came  home  to  Lord  Shelburne,  who  read  me  a  sermon 
I  out  of  Barrow  against  judging  others,  a  very  necessary 
lesson  delivered  in  very  persuasive  and  pleasing  terms. 

February  28^,    1766. — Lord  Dunmore,  Mr.  Hume, 
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the  author,  and  Mr.  Cambridge1  dined  here.  Mr. 
Hume  was  Secretary  to  Lord  Hertford's  Embassy  at 
Paris,  when  he  was  received  with  uncommon  openness,  on 
account  of  his  reputation  as  an  author,  and  the  esteem  the 
English  were  in  then  since  the  late  peace.  His  company 
was  universally  courted,  and  he  was  the  first  person  that 
got  admission  into  the  Scotch  College  to  see  seven 
volumes  of  King  James  the  Second's  writing  there,  which 
he  had  left  to  that  Society  at  his  death,  together  with  all 
his  correspondents'  letters  from  England,  and  his  heart  to 
be  deposited  there.  The  books  were  all  wrote  in  his  own 
hand,  and  contained  an  account  of  most  part  of  his  life. 
The  papers  he  was  not  permitted  to  see,  Father  Gordon 
alleging  that  they  contained  letters  from  many  people  in 
England  to  the  time  of  his  death,  who  never  had  been 
suspected  and  might  suffer  by  their  names  being  known. 
It  appears  from  these  books  that  soon  after  the  triple 
alliance  in  1667,  Charles  II.  concluded  a  Treaty  with 
Louis  XIV.  with  a  view  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  England  and  stipulating  for  the  conquest  and 
subsequent  division  of  the  Dutch  territory.  The  only 
difficulty  after  this  Treaty  was  which  object  should  first 
take  place.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  upon  this  came 
to  England  and  gaining  her  point  war  broke  out  soon 
after.  The  King  says  in  these  memoirs  that  his  brother, 
Charles  II.  was  so  bigoted  that  in  the  little  Council  where 
this  Treaty  was  settled,  he  cryed  for  joy  at  the  prospect 
of  bringing  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England. 
It  was  signed  by  the  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour  at  Paris 
on  the  part  of  the  King.  There  were  likewise  several 
sheets  of  advice  to  his  son.  In  them  he  takes  his  resolu- 
tion for  granted  and  advises  him  of  all  things  to  beware 
of  women  ;  he  says  that  very  far  in  life  he  was  seduced 
by  the  allurement  of  the  sex  and  repeats  again  and  again 
to  him  to  beware  of  such  cattle.  He  desires  him  to  make 
it  his  first  and  immediate  object  to  get  that  pernicious 
Act,  the  habeas  corpus,  repealed,  and  that  for  the  good  of 
the  subject.  For  if  that  was  done  the  prerogative  would 

1  The  poet. 
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be  strengthened,  standing  armies  rendered  unnecessary, 
and  Government  easier  executed  and  less  burthensome. 
He  attributed  most  of  his  difficulties  to  his  father-in-law, 
Lord  Clarendon,  not  taking  advantage  enough  of  the 
times  to  gain  more  points  in  favour  of  prerogative. 

Mr.  Hume  also  said  the  Young  Pretender  was  in 
England  in  the  year  1753  ;*  that  he  walked  all  about 
London  and  went  into  Lady  Primrose's,  when  she  had  a 
good  deal  of  company.  She  was  so  confounded  that  she 
had  scarce  presence  of  mind  to  recover  herself  enough  to 
call  him  by  the  fictitious  name  he  had  given  her  servant. 
When  he  went  away  her  servant  told  her  that  he  was 
prodigious  like  the  Prince's  picture  that  hung  over  the 
chimney.  He  afterwards  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion  in  a  church  in  the  Strand,  under  the  name  even 
of  Charles  Stuart.  He  was  at  different  times  greatly 
connected  with  the  first  people  of  reputation  in  Europe, 
among  others  with  M.  Montesquieu.  M.  Helvetius  did 
all  his  business  for  him  from  about  the  year  1750  to 
1753,  and  was  intrusted  with  all  his  secrets,  and  told 
Mr.  Hume  it  was  surprising  even  then  how  many  people 
kept  up  correspondence  with  him  from  England.  These 
people  took  great  pains  in  removing  prejudices  from  his 
character,  but  it  at  last  ended  in  his  having  no  religion  at 
all,  and  by  degrees  he  was  given  up  by  them  and  almost 
everybody  who  knew  anything  of  his  personal  character, 
on  account  of  the  meanness  and  iniquity  of  it  in  every 
respect.  He  appears  to  have  but  one  good  quality  or 
rather  resolution,  which  was  never  to  marry,  though  he 
has  been  often  pressed  to  it,  particularly  by  the  French 
Court.  He  always  said  he  had  met  with  too  many 

1  Earl  of  Albemarle  to  Sir  T.  Robinson,  August  zist,  1754.  "It  has  been  positively 
asserted  to  me  by  a  person  of  some  note,  who  is  strongly  attached  to  him,  but  dis- 
satisfied with  his  conduct,  that  he,  the  Pretender's  son,  had  actually  been  in  England 
in  great  disguise  as  may  be  imagined,  no  longer  ago  than  about  three  months  j  that  he 
did  not  know  how  far  he  had  gone,  nor  how  long  he  had  been  there,  but  that  he  had 
staid  till  the  time  above  mentioned,  when  word  was  brought  him  at  Nottingham  by  one 
of  his  friends,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  was  discovered  or  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  so,  and  that  he  ought  therefore  to  lose  no  time  in  leaving 
England,  which  he  accordingly  did  directly.  The  person  from  whom  I  have  this  is  as 
likely  to  have  been  informed  of  it  as  anybody  of  the  party,  and  could  have  no  particular 
reason  to  have  imposed  such  a  story  upon  me,  which  could  serve  no  purpose." 
(Lansdowne  House  MSS.) 
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misfortunes  to  wish  to  contribute  to  anybody's  suffering 
the  like,  and  was  so  particular  on  the  subject  that  he  had 
a  daughter  by  Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  which  he  took  particular 
care  should  be  christened  at  Liege,  and  then  publicly 
declared  to  be  his  natural  daughter.  The  French  how- 
ever made  a  point  of  getting  her  from  him,  though  he 
parted  with  her  with  great  regret  and  difficulty.  They  have 
taken  care  of  her,  and  educated  her  in  a  convent  in  France. 
March  $th. — Lady  Louisa  and  I  went  to  Law,  the 
linen  draper,  to  give  him  the  first  breadth  of  the  gown 
she  is  working  for  me  in  the  tambour  to  be  calendered, 
and  from  thence  we  went  to  see  a  picture  begun  of  Lord 
Shelburne  at  Reynolds's,  and  a  famous  table  at  Mayhew's 
in  which  I  was  disappointed.  Lord  Dunmore  and 
Colonel  Barr6  dined  here.  Lady  Charlotte  came  to  see 
Lord  Fitzmaurice  in  the  morning,  admired  him,  and 
assured  me  he  was  much  bigger  than  any  of  the  Princes 
had  been  and  than  Prince  William  is  even  now,  though 
allowed  to  be  a  very  fine  child.  She  farther  flattered  me 
by  saying  she  saw  a  strong  likeness  to  Lord  Shelburne. 
General  Clerke  came  afterwards  and  looked  at  him,  and 
was  polite  about  him  ;  Lord  Shelburne  spent  the  evening 
with  us  and  we  had  no  other  company.  Lord  Shelburne 
met  Lord  Winchelsea1  at  the  House  of  Lords  to-day, 
who  told  him  in  conversation  that  he  was  seventy-eight 
years  old.  He  also  told  Lord  Shelburne  that  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  son 
of  King  James  II.  was  alluded  to  as  supposititious,  that  it 
never  was  his  opinion  that  he  was  an  imposture,  he 
believed  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  King,  and  for  that 
reason  urged  the  more  his  exclusion.  Lord  Winchelsea 
likewise  said  that  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  principal 
motive  was  Lord  Russell's  execution,  whose  intimate 
friend  he  was,  and  from  the  moment  of  his  death  vowed 
to  avenge  it,  being  himself  a  man  of  as  great  courage  as 
ever  lived,  a  gambler  too,  and  a  very  lively  man.2 

1  Lord  Winchelsea  was  President  of  the  Council  in  the  administration  of  Lord 
Rockingham. 

2  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  //.,  ii.  22.     "  The  first  Duke,  besides 
being  the  finest  gentleman  of  the  age,  had  succeeded  to  the  merits  of  his  friend  Lord 
Russell's  martyrdom." 

VOL.   I  T 
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Sunday,  April  6th. — This  day  past  like  the  rest  till  we 
had  just  finished  tea  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
Mr.  Dunning  arrived  from  the  Bristol  circuit.  I  left 
them  to  converse  together  till  ten  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  April  %th. — We  arrived  in  town.  I  was 
quite  surprised  at  the  improvement  in  my  dear  little  child, 
who  now  takes  notice  of  a  watch.  Mr.  Nugent  and 
Colonel  Barre  dined  with  us. 

Wednesday,  April  yth. — Lord  Fitzmaurice  was  put 
into  a  tub  of  water  and  bore  it  much  better  than  I 
expected.  General  Clerke  supped  here. 

Monday,  April  i^th. — We  all  went,  after  breakfast,  to 
walk  over  the  house  in  Berkeley  Square,1  after  which  I 
came  home.  After  dinner  my  Lord  came  up  and  called 
me  out  of  the  room  and  told  me  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  country  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Duckett's 
death,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  down  the 
next  day  as  he  was  to  bring  in  the  new  member,  which 
would  be  Mr.  Calcraft,  as  he  was  under  a  sort  of  engage- 
ment to  him,  and  if  that  met  with  difficulty,  Mr. 
Dunning.2  That  evening  he  went  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

May  \^th. — We  got  into  the  coach  for  Birmingham, 
and  arrived  through  rough  roads  at  nine  o'clock  there. 
We  were  kindly  and  politely  received  by  Mr.  Garbett ; 
but  before  I  dwell  upon  the  curiosities  of  this  place  I 
must  mention  having  seen  some  very  good  portraits  at 
Warwick  Castle,  particularly  one  said  to  be  an  original  of 
the  famous  Earl  of  Essex. 

May  i$th. — We  breakfasted,  and  went  soon  after 
with  Mr.  Garbett  to  see  the  manufactory  of  buttons  and 
hardwares,  which  are  very  curious,3  and  entertained  us 
very  much  till  dinner-time.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  principal 
manufacturer  there,  dined  with  us,  and  we  went  after- 
wards to  Mr.  Bolden's,  who  trades  much  in  the  same  way. 

1  The  site  had  been  bought  by  Lord  Bute,  who  commenced  a  house  upon  it.     Lord 
Shelburne  bought  the  site  and  the  building,  which  he  finished.     He  is  said  to  have  had 
the  refusal  at  the  time  of  what  is  now  the   main   building  of  the  British  Museum. 
Adams  was  the  architect  of  Shelburne  House. 

2  Calcraft  was  returned.     He  held  the  seat  till  1768,  when  Dunning  succeeded  him. 
*  There  are  a  great  number  of  letters  and  papers  from  Mr.  Garbett  on  commercial 

questions  among  the  Lansdowne  House  MSS. 
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His  house  is  a  very  pretty  one  about  a  mile  out  of  the 
town,  and  his  workshops  newly  built  at  the  end  of  his 
garden,  where  they  take  up  a  large  piece  of  ground  which 
he  has  named  Soho  Square.  There,  as  in  the  morning,  we 
purchased  some  watch  chains  and  trinkets  at  an  amazing 
cheap  price,  and  drank  tea  afterwards  in  his  house,  which 
is  a  very  pleasant  one.  We  returned  home  to  supper 
between  nine  and  ten,  for  we  kept  early  hours.  Mr 
Baskerville  supped  with  us. 

May  1 6th. — This  morning  we  went  to  Gimlett's,  where 
we  bought  a  great  many  toys  and  saw  his  warehouse  of 
watches,  &c.,  one  of  which  I  bought  for  Master  Parker. 
We  also  went  to  a  quaker's  to  see  the  making  of  guns, 
but  neither  Lady  Louisa  or  I  being  much  interested  about 
that,  we  left  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Garbett  and  went 
with  his  son  to  the  toyshops,  where  we  made  some  pur- 
chases. At  Mr.  Taylor's  we  met  again,  and  he  made  and 
ennamel'd  a  landscape  on  the  top  of  a  box  before  us, 
which  he  afterwards  gave  me  as  a  curiosity  from  my 
having  seen  it  done.  The  method  of  doing  it  is  this  :  a 
stamping  instrument  managed  only  by  one  woman  first 
impresses  the  picture  on  paper,  which  paper  is  then  laid 
even  upon  a  piece  of  white  enamel  and  rubbed  hard  with 
a  knife  or  instrument  like  it,  till  it  is  marked  upon  the 
box.  Then  there  is  spread  over  it  with  a  brush  some 
metallic  colour  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  which  adheres 
to  the  moist  part,  and,  by  putting  it  afterwards  into  an 
oven  for  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  is  completed  by  fixing 
the  colour.  We  came  home,  dined,  went  again  to 
Gimlett's,  and  from  thence  to  drink  tea  at  Mr.  Taylor's 
villa.  This  is  a  very  handsome  house  with  a  dairy  and 
garden  about  it.  His  wife  and  daughter,  a  girl  of  about 
fourteen,  received  us,  and  she  played  on  the  harpsichord 
and  sung  to  us.  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  son  walked  about 
with  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Garbett.  After  this  Mr. 
Frank  Garbett  went  with  Lady  Louisa  and  me  in  the 
coach  to  Mr.  Baskerville's,  which  is  also  a  pretty  place 
out  of  the  town  ;  he  showed  us  his  garden  and  hothouse, 
Mrs.  Baskerville  the  Japan,  which  business  she  has  chiefly 
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the  management  of.  By  this  time  Mr.  Garbett  and 
Lord  Shelburne,  who  walked,  arrived  ;  he  bought  some 
new  books  printed  by  Mr.  Baskerville,  and  I  some  Japan, 
and  it  being  now  dark  we  returned  home. 

May  i*]th. — As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  we  went 
to  see  the  making  of  buckles,  papier  mdche  boxes,  and 
the  melting,  painting,  and  stamping  of  glass.  By  twelve 
o'clock  we  returned  to  Mr.  Garbett's,  took  some  chocolate, 
and,  thanking  him  for  our  entertainment  at  Birmingham, 
got  into  our  coach  to  return  home,  the  young  Mr.  Garbett 
being  of  the  party  till  we  got  through  the  town.  Then 
we  parted,  giving  him  an  invitation  to  Bowood  Park,  and 
dined  at  Shipston  ;  at  night  we  lay  at  Chappel-on-the- 
Heath. 

May  iqth. — After  breakfast  Lady  Louisa  went  to 
attend  Princess  Amelia,  and  we  sent,  without  success,  to 
Eton  to  desire  leave  for  Master  Parker  to  come  to  us. 
We  dined  alone,  and  in  the  evening  Lord  Shelburne  was 
so  good  to  write  for  me  the  following  account  of  the 
place  we  had  been  so  much  amused  at  : 

"  Birmingham  originally  had  no  manufacture  except  a 
small  one  of  linen  thread,  which  continues  there  to  this 
day,  though  now  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  not  fifty  years  since  the  hardware  began  to 
make  a  figure,  from  thence  begun  by  people  not  worth 
above  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a-piece,  some  of 
which  are  now  worth  three  or  four  hundred  thousand, 
particularly  a  Mr.  Taylor,  the  most  established  manu- 
facturer and  trader  ;  some,  however,  are  beginning  to  rival 
him  in  the  extent  of  his  trade.  Its  great  rise  was  owing 
to  two  things,  first  the  discovery  of  mixed  metal  so 
mollient  or  ductile  as  easily  to  suffer  stamping,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  they  do  buttons,  buckles,  toys, 
and  everything  in  the  hardware  way  by  stamping  machines 
which  were  before  obliged  to  be  performed  by  human 
labour.  Another  thing  quickly  followed,  instead  of 
employing  the  same  hand  to  finish  a  button  or  any  other 
thing,  they  subdivide  it  into  as  many  different  hands  as 
possible,  finding  beyond  doubt  that  the  human  faculties 
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by  being  confined  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing  become 
more  expeditious  and  more  to  be  depended  on  than  when 
obliged  or  suffered  to  pass  from  one  to  another.  Thus  a 
button  passes  through  fifty  hands,  and  each  hand  perhaps 
passes  a  thousand  in  a  day  ;  likewise,  by  this  means,  the 
work  becomes  so  simple  that,  five  times  in  six,  children  of 
six  or  eight  years  old  do  it  as  well  as  men,  and  earn  from 
ten  pence  to  eight  shillings  a  week.  There  are  besides  an 
infinity  of  smaller  improvements  which  each  workman  has 
and  sedulously  keeps  secret  from  the  rest.  Upon  the 
whole  they  have  reduced  the  price  so  low  that  the  small 
matter  of  gold  on  a  button  makes  the  chief  expense  of  it, 
being  as  three  to  one  including  all  other  materials  and 
manufacture.  However,  they  have  lately  discovered  a 
method  of  washing  them  with  aquafortis,  which  gives 
them  the  colour  of  gold,  and  are  come  to  stamp  them  so 
well  that  'tis  scarce  possible  at  any  distance  to  distinguish 
them  from  a  thread  button.  There  are  many  other 
manufactures  here  ;  most  of  the  spirit  of  hartshorn  con- 
sumed in  England,  and  oil  of  a  great  quantity,  but  the 
greatest  manufacture  of  that  is  now  removed  to  Preston 
Pans  in  Scotland.  The  reason  Mr.  Garbett  gave  for  it 
was,  first,  secrecy  as  to  the  method  of  making  it  (which 
is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  in  Birmingham,  there  is 
so  much  enterprise  and  sharpness)  ;  next,  the  cheapness 
of  provisions  ;  and,  lastly,  the  obedient  turn  of  the  Scotch. 
Refining  of  gold  and  silver,  and  gun-making  to  a  pro- 
digious amount  for  exportation,  are  likewise  another  branch 
of  their  trade,  of  which  they  send  annually  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  some 
of  which  are  sold  for  five  and  sixpence  a-piece,  but  what 
is  shocking  to  humanity,  above  half  of  them,  from  the 
manner  they  are  finished  in,  are  sure  to  burst  in  the  first 
hand  that  fires  them.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
ordering  a  proof-master  to  be  settled  at  the  expence  of 
the  manufacturers  themselves,  for  one  shilling  more  the 
barrels  might  be  properly  bored  and  finished,  so  as  to 
secure  the  buyer  at  least  from  certain  danger,  the  trade  by 
this  means  assured  and  confirmed  in  its  present  channel, 
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and  the  moral  infamy  in  the  individuals  who  are  thus 
induced  to  multiply  gain,  suppressed.  This  trade,  great 
as  it  is,  is  not  above  twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  standing. 
Another  thing  they  are  in  great  want  of  is  an  assay- 
master,  which  is  allowed  both  at  Chester  and  York  ;  but 
it  is  very  hard  on  a  manufacturer  to  be  obliged  to  send 
every  piece  of  plate  to  Chester  to  be  marked,  without 
which  no  one  will  purchase  it,  where  the  great  object  of 
the  whole  trade  is  to  make  a  quantity  and  thus  to  reduce 
the  profits  as  low  as  'tis  possible.  It  would  be  of  infinite 
public  advantage  if  silver  plate  came  to  be  manufactured 
here  as  watches  lately  are,  and  that  it  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  imposing  monopoly  of  it  in  London." 

>  "June  1 6th. — Bowood.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over 
we  took  a  walk  and  were  vastly  pleased  with  the  effect  of 
the  water  which  flows  into  a  magnificent  river,  and  only 
wants  now  to  rise  to  its  proper  height,  which  it  comes 
nearer  to  every  day. 

July  I4//J.  —  This  morning  at  seven  o'clock  Mr. 
Taylor  knocked  at  the  door  and  brought  in  a  letter  for 
my  Lord,  come  by  an  express.  It  was  from  Mr.  Pitt. 

To  understand  the  contents  of  this  letter  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  Lady  Shelburne  and  return  to  politics. 

There  are  some  victories  which  are  fatal  to  those  that 
win  them.  Such  was  the  victory  of  the  Rockingham 
administration  on  the  question  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The 
popular  belief  was  that  they  had  not  consented  to  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  tax  till  "  bullied  into  it  "  by  Pitt. 
Years  after,  Burke  himself  witnessed  to  the  intensity  of 
that  feeling,1  the  justice  of  which  has  been  proved  by 
evidence  which  not  all  the  eloquence  of  all  the  orators  can 
put  out  of  court.  It  was  in  that  belief  that  the  voice  of 
the  nation,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  condition  of  the 
means  by  which  it  would  make  itself  heard,  demanded 
that  Pitt  should  be  again  called  to  the  head  of  the  affairs. 
Rockingham  bowed  to  the  storm.  Already  he  saw  his 
colleagues  deserting  him ;  but  though  conscious  that 

1  Burke,  speech  on  American  taxation,  April  igth,  1774. 
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Grafton  resigned,  and  Conway  wished  to  resign  because 
he  and  not  Pitt  held  the  helm,  he  still  attempted  to 
remain  a  little  longer  at  the  post  of  most  responsibility, 
and  to  treat  as  an  equal  with  the  statesman  whom  the 
country  wished  to  see  armed  with  almost  dictatorial 
powers.  Not  only  the  country,  but  the  King  as  well,  was 
hostile  to  the  Whigs.  The  liberal  measures  with  which 
Rockingham  followed  up  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
though  insufficient  to  neutralize  the  popular  cry,  only 
rendered  him  more  and  more  obnoxious  to  the  Court, 
which  had  one  thing — and  one  only — in  common  with 
Pitt,  its  hatred  of  the  old  Whig  connection.  Thus  when 
the  Administration  was  but  a  year  old,  premature  decrepi- 
tude ended  in  dissolution  and  death.  Pitt,  once  more 
summoned  by  the  King,  now  refused  to  treat  with  any 
one.  He  even  ventured  at  last,  though  ill  and  suffering, 
to  defy  the  refusal  of  the  overbearing  Temple  to  act  with 
him.  To  the  friends  of  Rockingham  he  offered  office, 
but  to  Rockingham  himself  he  tendered  no  invitation. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  should  have  heartily  joined 
with  the  Whigs,  and  Rockingham,  it  has  been  argued, 
especially  by  comparison,  showed  great  moderation  at  this 
difficult  moment.1  But  while  Pitt  desired  to  act  cordially 
with  the  Whigs  and  on  Whig  principles,  he  yet  was 
determined  not  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  connection.  He 
himself  declared  he  "  acceded  to  the  present  administra- 
tion, not  they  to  him,  and  that  he  brought  not  a  single  man 
along  with  him  that  had  not  voted  with  him  all  the  last 
winter."  Whatever  faults  he  was  guilty  of  at  this  time, 
were  faults  of  manner  and  of  style  arising  from  his  love  of 
stilted  expressions  and  turgid  writing.  His  actions  were 
not  susceptible  of  blame.  To  Grafton,  Conway,  Dowdes- 
well,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Dartmouth,  Hertford,  Charles 
Townshend,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  he  offered  places 
in  the  Ministry.  It  was  the  fault  of  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
not  of  Pitt,  if  he,  with  Dartmouth  and  Dowdeswell,  refused 
those  offers.  Whether  Rockingham  would  have  consented 

1  Macaulay,  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
2  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  HI.,  ii.  350. 
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to  fill  any  place  inferior  to  that  which  he  had  so  lately 
occupied  is  not  certain.  His  presence  in  that  place,  and 
indeed  in  any  other,  would  have  made  the  Ministry  a 
coalition  Ministry.  This  was  precisely  what  Pitt  intended 
it  should  not  be  ;  and  as  for  the  moderation  of  Rockingham, 
it  was  shown  by  his  refusing  even  to  receive  Pitt  when  the 
latter  called  at  his  house.1 

In  the  new  arrangements  Shelburne  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  jiot  withst  an  ding  the_  strongly  expressed 
dislike *of  the  King.8  Pitt  would  not  tolerate  dictation  by 
I  the  King  ahy  Tllore  than  by  the  aristocracy,  though  he 
veiled  his  rule  over  the  former  in  forms  and  under  expres- 
sions which,  to  those  even  who  knew  him  best,  seemed 
redolent  of  more  than  courtier-like  servility,  and  even 
permitted  a  place  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  be  given 
to  Jenkinson,  the  former  Private  Secretary  of  Bute,  whose 
great  abilities  at  least  were  not  in  dispute.  On  the  I3th 
of  July  he  had  written  to  Shelburne,  then  at  Bo  wood, 
asking  him  to  come  to  town  immediately,  "  as  he  had  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  him,  and  receive  his  lights  and  con- 
fidential opinions  on  the  important  business  in  which  by 
the  King's  orders  he  was  engaged."  Shelburne  hastened 
from  the  country,3  and,  on  the  I5th,  found  Pitt  at  Hamp- 
stead  so  prostrated  by  illness,  and  a  stormy  interview  with 
Temple  on  the  previous  day,  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  to  see 
him,  and  only  able  to  write  another  letter  "  to  express  his 
warm  sense  of  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Lord 
Shelburne  together  with  a  most  anxious  impatience  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  see  him,  and  confer  on  the  present  crisis."4 
The  illness  continuing,  no  interview  was  possible  till  the 
2Oth,  when  Shelburne  "  found  Pitt  much  reduced  by  his 
fever."  At  this  interview  he  was  offered  the  seals,  and, 
on  the  23rd,  the  Royal  objection  to  the  appointment 
having  in  the  interval  been  overcome,  his  formal  appoint- 
ment was  notified  to  him  in  the  following  letter  : 

1  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  ii.  356. 

2  Ibid.  ii.  349. 

*  Lady  Shelburne's  Diary,  July  14-th,  1766. 

4  Pitt  to  Shelburne,  July  i8th,  1766.     The  date  is  incorrectly  given  in  the  Chatham 
Correspondence. 
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Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne. 

July  23rd. 

Being  obliged  from  my  present  state  of  health  to  get 
back  to  the  air  of  North  End  to  dinner,  I  can  only  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  His  Majesty's  most  gracious 
commands  to  your  Lordship  to  attend  him  to-morrow  at 
twelve  at  the  Queen's  House  by  this  hasty  line,  instead  of 
waiting  on  you  in  person  to  express  my  joy  at  the  choice 
the  King  has  made  of  a  Secretary  of  State  every  way  so 
advantageous  to  His  Majesty's  service  as  well  as  flattering 
to  all  my  wishes,  public  and  private.  Lord  Northington, 
President  of  the  Council ;  Lord  Camden,  the  Great  Seal ; 
your  humble  servant,  Privy  Seal.  As  yet  the  arrange- 
ments are  in  the  King's  intentions  only.  Colonel  Barr6, 
Vice  Treasurer.  The  fever  still  continuing  in  a  small 
degree,  together  with  some  fatigue,  forbids  me  to  add 
more.  Words  cannot  convey  my  sense  of  the  Royal 
goodness.  I  am  ever,  with  affectionate  respect, 

My  dear  Lord's 
Most  faithful  friend  and  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  PITT. 

Shelburne  replied  as  follows  : 

Hill  Street,  July  24th,  1766. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  this  moment  honoured  with  your 
letter,  and  am  as  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  contents  as 
my  sense  of  my  own  inability  will  allow  me.  Your  private 
wishes  being  engaged  in  my  fortunes  is  indeed  most 
flattering  to  me,  and  though  I  suspect  they  have  already 
led  you  further  on  my  account  than  you  have  told  me,  I 
cannot  now  help  requesting  most  earnestly  their  continu- 
ance as  they  alone  can  make  the  situation  you  mention 
honourable  or  happy,  and  I  can  with  the  greatest  truth 
affirm  that  they  alone  encourage  the  undertaking  it.  I 
shall  take  care  to  be  prepared  to  attend  His  Majesty  at 
twelve  to-morrow  to  receive  his  commands.  I  shall  be 
very  desirous  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you 
afterwards,  and  will  call  at  Hampstead  in  the  evening  in 
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hopes  of  it,  if  the  next  morning  will  not  be  more  con- 
venient or  another  time.  I  will  take  care  not  to  abuse 
your  permission  by  detaining  you  too  long  either  then  or 
now,  as  I  trust  you  will  believe  no  individual  feels  more 
concerned  for  Mr.  Pitt's  health  than  one  who  has  so  much 
reason  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged 

Humble  servant, 

SHELBURNE. 

P.S. — You  must  permit  me  to  add  how  happy  I  am 
in  the  choice  of  a  Chancellor. 

Thus  was  formed  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  for  when  Pitt  took  the  Privy  Seal  from  the 
hands  of  the  aged  Newcastle,  he  at  the  same  time  ceased 
to  be  a  commoner.  This  was  the  first  mistake  which  he 
committed.  "  Nous  ne  pouvons  comprendre  ici,"  wrote 
Choiseul l  from  Compi&gne  to  Guerchy  in  London,  "  quel 
a  et£  le  dessein  de  My  lord  Chatham  en  quittant  la 
Chambre  des  Communes.  II  nous  paroissoit  que  toute  sa 
force  consistoit  dans  sa  continuation  dans  cette  chambre, 
et  il  pourroit  bien  se  trouver  comme  Sampson  apres  qu'on 
lui  eut  coupe  les  cheveux.  Ce  que  nous  avons  a  craindre 
c'est  que  cet  homme  altier  et  ambitieux  ayant  perdu  la 
consideration  populaire,  ne  veuille  se  relever  de  sa  perte 
par  des  exploits  guerriers,  et  des  projets  de  conquetes  qui 
puissent  lui  procurer  de  la  reputation.  Je  suis  persuade 
que  la  querelle  de  My  lord  Chatham  avec  son  beau-frere 
My  lord  Temple  ne  durera  pas.  Us  se  raccommoderont, 
et  il  y  aura  encore  un  nouveau  changement  dans  le 
Ministere.  C'est  pour  cela  que  Ton  a  laisse  la  place  a  M. 
Con  way.  Je  suis  persuade  que  le  Due  de  Grafton  la  re- 
prendra,  et  cedera  la  sienne  a  My  lord  Temple,  lequel 
aura  a  sa  disposition  la  nomination  de  celle  de  My  lord 
Egmont,  et  de  celle  des  plantations.  Alors  le  Ministere 
d'Angleterre  aura  une  certaine  consistance,  sans  cela  avec 
1' opposition  de  My  lord  Temple,  i'ineptie  de  M.  Con  way, 

1  This  letter  is  from  a  copy  at  Lansdowne  House.     The  original  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  many  despatches  intercepted  by  the  English  Government  at  this  time. 
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la  jeunesse  et  peut-£tre  I'etourderie  de  My  lord  Shelburne, 
quoique  gouvern£  par  M.  Pitt,  il  ne  sera  pas  plus  fort  qu'il 
ne  Tetoit  ci-devant.  My  lord  Chatham  a  pris  une  charge 
trop  forte  d'etre  le  Gouverneur  de  tout  le  monde  et  le 
Protecteur  de  tous." 

In  these  words  did  the  French  Minister  sketch  his 
hopes  and  fears  to  his  colleague  in  London,  but  graver 
misfortunes  than  either  a  mistake  about  an  office,  or  the 
opposition  of  any  individual  however  powerful,  were  to 
be  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE    SECRETARYSHIP    OF    STATE 
1766-1767 

THE  office  of  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time  that  Shelburne, 
then  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  accepted  the  seals  under 
Chatham,  was  divided  into  the  Southern  and  Northern 
departments.  The  former  had  the  management  of  Home 
and  Irish  affairs  and  of  the  correspondence  with  the 
States  of  Western  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies  ;  the 
latter  that  of  the  correspondence  with  the  States  of 
Europe  not  included  in  the  sphere  of  the  Southern 
Department,  the  Secretary  of  which  ranked  officially  before 
his  colleague.  During  the  administration  of  Rockingham 
a  proposal  had  been  made  to  separate  the  American  from 
the  European  business,  and  to  appoint  Dartmouth  Colonial 
Secretary,  putting  an  end  at  the  same  time  to  the  inferior 
position  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  in  fact  was 
to  be  raised  into  a  separate  and  independent  department. 
This  scheme,  however,  was  not  carried  out,  and  the  old 
distribution  of  business  still  existed  when  Rockingham  re- 
signed, and  continued  until  the  time  of  his  second  adminis- 
tration, when  in  1 782  the  Foreign  Office  was  first  established 
on  the  lines  which  have  continued  to  the  present  day. 

The  evils  of  a  divided  administration  of  the  Colonies 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  Chatham.  His  first  act  on 
acceding  to  power  was  to  determine  once  and  for  all  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  It  was  possible  either,  as  Rockingham 
had  intended,  to  make  a  third  Secretaryship  of  State,  or  to 
reduce  the  Board  of  Trade  to  a  mere  u  Board  of  Report 
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upon  reference  to  it  for  advice  or  information  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  State."  l  The  latter  was  the  course 
now  adopted,  and  Shelburne,  who  held  the  seals  of  the 
Southern  department,  was  directed  to  carry  it  out  in  con- 
junction with  Hillsborough  the  President  of  the  Board. 
Hillsborough  appears  to  have  been  ready  not  only  to 
accept  his  office  reduced  to  even  a  smaller  degree  of  im- 
portance than  it  had  occupied  before  the  minute  of  I752,2 
which  was  now  revoked,  but  to  have  insisted  on  the  new 
commission  being  made  out  in  terms  which  could  leave  no 
loophole  to  the  Board  for  advancing  claims  to  independent 
action  at  any  future  time.  Freed  from  this  embarrassment 
Shelburne  was  able  to  give  undivided  attention  to  his 
department. 

Ever  since  the  peace,  Choiseul  and  Grimaldi  had  been 
scheming  how  to  win  back  what  they  had  lost.  They  had 
gained  Austria  to  their  alliance  ; 3  they  were  intriguing  in 
Stockholm,4  and  plotting  in  Copenhagen ; 5  they  were 
fishing  in  the  troubled  waters  of  Polish  politics  ; 6  their 
emissaries  traversed  the  English  Colonies  ; 7  their  spies 
surveyed  the  defences  of  the  English  coast ; 8  Portsmouth 
was  to  be  destroyed,9  and  Gibraltar  to  be  seized  by  a  coup 
de  main  ; 10  Avignon  was  to  be  annexed  to  France,11  and 
Portugal  to  Spain  ; 12  Corsica  was  to  be  invaded  ; 13  Geneva 
was  threatened.14  But  the  time  for  overt  action  had  not 
yet  arrived,  and  the  two  ministers  resolved  to  wait,  until 

1  Marginal  note  by  Hillsborough  on  a  letter  from  Shelburne  on  August  i6th,  1766. 

2  See  Vol.  I.  p.  174  for  an  account  of  the  relations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.     For  the  settlement  now  made,  see  Order  in  Council, 
August  8th,  1766  j  Hillsborough  to  Shelburne,  August  I4th,  1766  ;  Shelburne  to  Hills- 
borough,  August   i6th,   1766;  Hillsborough  to  Shelburne,  August  25th,   17665  Shel- 
burne to  Hillsborough,  August  26th,  1766. 

3  Rochfort  to  Halifax,  June  25th,  1764,  June  gth,  1765. 

4  Sir  John  Goodricke  to  Conway,  November  loth,  1766,  and  a  paper  at  Lansdowne 
House  "endorsed  French  views  on  Sweden." 

6  Gunning  to  Conway,  October  2ist,  1766. 

6  Wroughton  to  Conway,  November  i2th,  1766. 

7  See  the  authorities  quoted  by  Bancroft,  v.  19. 

8  See  Stanhope,  v.  247. 

9  See  the  secret  despatches  of  Rochfort,  September   I7th,  1764,  and  February  25th, 
1765,  given  in  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  iii.  298. 

10  Shelburne  to  Devisme,  December  2oth,  1766. 

11  Coxe,  iii.  339  j  Henri  Martin,  xvi.  livre  6. 

12  Coxe,  iii.  297  j  Devisme  to  Shelburne,  November  1766,  February  gth,  1767. 

13  Hertford  to  Halifax,  August  I2th,  1764. 

14  Hutton  to  Shelburne,  November  1766. 
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VIII 


the  financial  difficulties  of  France  and  the  domestic  troubles 
of  Spain  could  be  surmounted,  and  in  the  interval  to  rest 
satisfied  with  delaying  the  settlement  of  the  outstanding 
questions  with  England,  keeping  them  as  a  useful  pretext 
for  a  rupture  when  a  favourable  moment  arrived.  Their 
only  fear  was  lest  Chatham  should  precipitate  hostilities.1 

"  Mon  but,"  said  Choiseul  to  Merci,  "  est  de  manager 
les  esprits  en  Angleterre  ;  c'est  ce  que  je  recommande  sans 
cesse  a  Monsieur  de  Guerchy,  et  je  m'applaudis  d'etre 
parvenu  a  faire  suivre  mon  plan  en  Espagne.  Nous  aurons 
certainement  en  1770  la  plus  belle  arm£e,  une  marine 
respectable  et  de  1'argent  en  caisse.  Les  ministres  du  roi 
travaillent  avec  le  plus  grand  zele  et  la  meilleure  intelli- 
gence a  ces  trois  objets  ;  c'est  ce  que  plusieurs  fois  j'ai  fait 
connoltre  a  M.  de  Starenberg."  2 

In  keeping  with  this  policy  of  delay  no  real  steps  had 
been  taken  to  carry  out  the  demolition  of  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk  ;  while  English  traders  were  subject  to  number- 
less vexations  in  French  ports,  on  the  pretext  that 
owing  to  the  8th  and  9th  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  1713 
not  having  been  carried  into  effect,  the  remainder  of  the 
commercial  clauses  were  void,  notwithstanding  the  written 
declaration  of  the  French  Commissaries  to  the  contrary.3 
The  Manilla  ransom  remained  unpaid,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  adverse  claim  was  set  up  by  Spain  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Falkland  Islands.4 

1  See  supra,  282. 

2  Extract  from  an  intercepted  letter  of  Merci,  dated  December  22nd,  1766,  enclosed  in 
one  from  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  January  7th,  1767.     Merci  was  of  the  same  Lorraine 
family  which  gave  the  two  illustrious  generals  of  that  name  to  the  Empire.     He  was 
Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  this  time.     Starenberg  had  just  resigned  the  post  of  Am- 
bassador, to  become  Ministre  d'Etat  at  Vienna. 

3  See  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  February  27th  ;  Shelburne  to  Rochfort,  March  ijth, 
1767.     As  to  the  8th  and  gth  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  see  Stanhope,  i.  48. 
The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  demolished  and  the  basin  filled  up  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713.      The  same  stipulations  were  inserted  in  the  treaty  of 
Aachen,  1748,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  but  they  always  led  to  difficulties,  the 
French  attempting  to  evade  their  real  execution. 

4  On  the  surrender  of  the  Manilla,  1762,  the  Archbishop  purchased  the  exemption  of 
the  city  from  plunder  by  paying  four  millions  of  dollars.     Of  this  sum  two  millions  were 
in  bills  on  the  Spanish  Treasury,  which  on  presentation  were  rejected,  on  the  ground 
that  the  capitulation  had  been  extorted  by  force  and  that  the  city  had  been  plundered. 

In  1748  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  settle  the  Falkland  Islands,  but  abandoned 
in  order  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  which  had  protested.  The  Spanish  right  to  them 
was,  however,  not  conceded.  Bougainville  began  a  settlement  on  them  in  1764,  but 
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The  incapacity  of  the  predecessors  of  Chatham  had 
encouraged  the  two  ministers  in  their  aggressive  designs. 
George  Grenville,  according  to  Johnson,  "  had  powers 
not  universally  possessed  ;  could  he  have  enforced  payment 
of  the  Manilla  Ransom,  he  could  have  counted  it,"  l  but 
how  to  enforce  payment  of  it  was  beyond  his  compre- 
hension. To  Chatham  these  delays  were  intolerable. 
Aware  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  France  and  Spain,  he 
attempted  to  form  a  great  northern  alliance  for  defensive 
purposes,  and  confiding  this  negotiation  to  Conway,  Sir 
Andrew  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Stanley,2  he  instructed  Shelburne 
to  insist  on  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  outstanding 
claims  of  England  against  France  and  Spain.  Shelburne 
himself  was  keenly  desirous  to  preserve  the  Peace 
of  1763,  towards  the  conclusion  of  which  he  had  him- 
self contributed,  but  he  had  also  a  keen  sense  of  the 
honour  of  the  country.  He  informed  Masserano,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  of  "  the  steady  resolution  of  the 
King's  servants  to  insist  on  the  just  claim  of  his  subjects 
to  the  ransom  of  Manilla,  and  with  the  unalterable 
sentiments  of  His  Majesty  and  his  ministers  on  the  equity 
of  his  demand,"  *  adding  "  that  if  the  Spaniards  in  talking 
of  their  possessions  included  the  American  and  Southern 
Seas,  and  our  navigating  these  gave  occasion  to  them  to 
suspect  a  war,  he  had  no  hesitation  to  say  that  he  would 
advise  one,  if  they  insisted  on  renewing  such  a  vague  and 
strange  pretension  long  since  worn  out." 4  Similar 

Spain  again  protested,  and  France,  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  conciliating  an  ally  by  a 
concession  in  itself  of  no  value,  transferred  the  settlement  to  Spain.  At  the  same  time 
as  Bougainville,  Commodore  Byron  settled  one  of  the  islands,  and  it  was  against  this 
settlement  called  Port  Egmont  that  the  Spaniards  now  protested. 

1  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  ii.  135. 

2  The  negotiations  for  this  alliance  failed,  owing  to  Russia  insisting  on  making  a 
Turkish  war  into  a  casus  foederisy  and  to  the  doubts  entertained  by  Frederick  the  Great 
of  the  stability  of  the  English  administration,  which  caused  him  to  prefer  a  close  alliance 
with  Russia.    The  partition  of  Poland  was  also  already  on  the  tapis.     Frederick  had  in  fact 
not  forgotten  his  alleged  desertion  by  Bute  (Memoirs  of  Frederick  //.,   317,  429-430), 
which  is  still  a  fruitful  subject  of  controversy.     See  the  "  Buckinghamshire  Papers,"  vol. 
i.,  in  the  Publications  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  1902,  and  de  Ruville,  Life  of  Chatham, 
ii.  16,  iii.  ch.  i.  5  also  the  observations  of  Prince  Bismarck,  Gedanken  und  Erinnerungen, 
ii.  233,  234. 

3  Shelburne  to  Devisme,  August  22nd,  1766. 

4  Paper  endorsed   "  Lord   Shelburne's  conversation  with   Prince   Masserano   about 
navigating  in  the  Southern  Seas,  the  Falkland  Islands,  etc.,  1767. 
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language  was  held  to  Guerchy,  who,  with  Choiseul,  saw 
in  the  energetic  attitude  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  danger  to  his  own  designs.  "  Les 
propositions  de  mylord  Shelburne,"  said  Choiseul,  "  sont 
aussi  indiscretes  qu'effrayantes,  mais  il  faut  se  flatter  que 
quand  il  aura  ete  quelques  mois  en  place,  il  verra  qu'entre 
les  projets  de  guerre  et  {'execution,  il  se  rencontre  beaucoup 
de  difficult6s,  et  nous  osons  nous  flatter  qu'il  trouvera  que 
les  ailes  de  la  France  ne  sont  pas  toujours  aussi  aisees  a 
couper  que  Ton  se  permet  de  dire  dans  la  conversation  en 
Angleterre.  Au  reste,  Monsieur,  quand  vous  verrez  le 
Ministre  anglais,  vous  lui  marquerez  le  desir  ardent  du  roi 
de  maintenir  la  paix  qui  subsiste  si  heureusement  entre  les 
deux  Cours ;  vous  lui  direz  que  le  systeme  sur  cet  objet 
est  que  nous  voulons  eviter  tout  ce  qui  pourrait  troubler 
une  tranquillite  qui  nous  est  chere  ;  que  nous  employerons 
a  cet  objet  les  moyens  de  justice  et  de  complaisance,  et 
qu'en  m£me  temps  vous  avez  ordre  de  prevenir  le 
ministere  de  S.  M.  Britannique  que  le  Roi  s'attend  au 
m£me  desir  de  conserver  la  paix,  et  a  la  m£me  justice  de  la 
part  de  la  Cour  de  Londres,  sans  quoi  il  sera  impossible  de 
parvenir  a  un  but  aussi  desirable,  et  que  le  roi  n'agreera 
jamais  quelque  acte  qui  soit  contraire  a  la  dignite  de  sa 
personne. 

"Vous  ajouterez,  Monsieur,  que  les  alliances  du  roi 
ne  menacent  en  aucune  fa£on  le  repos  de  TEurope  ;  que 
vainement  voudrait-on,  pour  excuser  des  arrangements 
dangereux  au  systeme  pacifique  de  la  France,  faire  envisa- 
ger  le  Pacte  de  Famille  comme  un  traite  ambitieux  centre 
lequel  les  puissances  doivent  £tre  en  garde  ;  que  ce  pacte 
ne  contient  de  choses  que  celles  qui  peuvent  preserver  la 
maison  de  Bourbon  d'entreprises  injustes ;  que  nous 
doutons  que  les  intrigues  qui  se  passent  dans  le  Cabinet  de 
S.  M.  Britannique  soyent  aussi  innocentes  ;  et  que  cependant 
nous  n'en  sommes  pas  effrayes  connaissant  la  droiture  du 
Roi  d' Angleterre,  et  le  fondement  que  le  Roi  veut  faire  sur 
Tamitie  de  S.  M.  Britannique."  1 

Choiseul,  having  sent  these  instructions  to  the  repre- 

1  Choiseul  to  Guerchy,  August  nth,  1766. 
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sentative  of  France  in  England,  now  employed  all  his 
diplomatic  skill  to  gain  time,  in  order  to  convince  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  negotiate  that  his  intentions  were 
strictly  pacific.  The  English  Embassy  in  Spain  was 
vacant,  and  the  Earl  of  Rochfort  had  been  just  appointed 
to  Paris.  "  The  three  articles,"  writes  Shelburne  to 
Chatham,  who  was  again  ill,  "  proposed  to  be  added  to 
the  instructions  given  the  former  Ambassador,  will  convey 
to  your  Lordship  the  general  line  of  what  I  took  the 
liberty  to  recommend  more  particularly  to  his  attention. 
The  article  of  Dunkirk  I  found  very  strongly  stated  in  the 
former  instructions.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  made 
Dunkirk  his  road.  Lord  Rochfort  begs  not  to  do  this  ; 
as  he  said  it  was  the  first  thing  that  disgusted  not  only  the 
Court  but  the  people  of  France  against  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  ;  but  that  he  will  be  very  ready  to  go  some 
time  hence  from  Paris  to  examine  the  state  of  it. 

"  I  took  care  to  lay  before  the  King  the  contents  of 
your  Lordship's  last  letter.  It  had  come  round  to  the 
King  that  if  a  nobleman  was  not  sent  to  Spain,  Prince 
Masserano  would  be  recalled  in  order  to  send  a  man  of 
inferior  rank.1  This,  as  well  as  other  considerations,  has 
made  the  King  very  desirous  that  some  nobleman  should 
be  found,  and  made  General  Conway  think  of  Lord  Hills- 
borough.  I  cannot  say  it  met  my  idea,  not  because  I  do 
not  think  Lord  Hillsborough  most  extremely  fit,  but  I  am 
convinced,  all  things  considered,  that  he  will  also  decline  ; 
but  as  the  King  put  it  upon  my  saying  that  his  affairs 
might  suffer  from  a  delay  of  ten  days,  and  that  otherwise 
he  thought  it  convenient  for  his  service  that  the  offer 
should  go,  having  stated  my  opinion  I  did  not  think  my 
objection  of  weight  enough  to  urge  it  further." 2 

The  projected  appointment  was  most  distasteful  to 
Chatham.  He  begged  that  when  the  offer  was  made, 
Lord  Hillsborough  should  be  informed  that  it  did  not 
come  "  with  his  advice  or  suggestion,"  since,  had  he  judged 
that  Lord  Hillsborough  could  be  spared  from  the  royal 

1  Lord  Bristol,  the  English  Ambassador  to  Spain,  had  accepted  the  Lord-Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland.  2  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  October  i8th,  1766. 

VOL.   I  U 
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service  at  home,  he  would  have  thought  of  his  Lordship 
for  Spain  "  first  not  last "  ;  and  he  went  on  to  "  own  that 
the  incident  made  no  small  impression  upon  his  mind,  and 
gave  him  abundant  room  to  think  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  of  much  use."  l  It  is  difficult  not  to  see  in  this 
strange  and  perverse  complaint  the  first  symptom  of  the 
malady  which  afterwards  destroyed  the  Administration. 
Other  circumstances  besides  the  constant  ^health^  of 
Chatham  were  already  beginning  to  weaken  it.  An 
apprehended  scarcity  had  occasioned  the  issue  of  an  Order 
in  Council  on  the  24th  of  September  laying  an  embargo 
on  corn.  When  Parliament  met,  fierce  debates  arose  on 
the  constitutional  character  of  this  proceeding.  These 
debates,  in  which  Richmond  and  Mansfield  appeared  as 
the  assailants  and  Chatham  with  Shelburne  and  Camden 
as  the  defenders  of  prerogative,  were  not  of  advantage  to 
the  Administration.2  Quarrels  about  an  appointment  at 
Court,  caused  mainly  by  the  arrogance  of  Chatham  in  the 
distribution  of  patronage,  had  at  the  same  time  alienated 
Conway,  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Whigs,  who  had  not  left  office  with  Rockingham  in 
July.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  refused 
to  give  the  support  which  was  now  asked  of  him. 

These  early  signs  of  weakness  were  eagerly  scanned  by 
the  astute  diplomatists  of  France  and  Spain,  but  as  yet  the 
injury  done  was  slight.  "  On  the  whole,"  said  Walpole, 
"  the  session  has  ended  very  triumphantly  for  the  great 
Earl.7' 3  Choiseul  thought  so  too.  Early  in  November 
he  told  Rochfort  that  he  had  dissuaded  Masserano 4  from 
presenting  a  very  strongly-worded  memorial  under  the 
influence  of  the  excited  feelings  which  prevailed  at  Madrid 
on  the  subject  of  the  Falkland  Islands,5  adding  that  if  the 
question  were  left  to  him  "  he  could  settle  it  in  half  an 

1  Chatham  to  Shelburne,  October  igth,  1766. 

2  From  a  letter  of  September  23rd  from  the  King  to  Shelburne,  it  appears  that  both 
Camden  and  Northington  opposed  the  issue  of  the  Order  in  Council,  of  which  Chatham 
was  the  chief  adviser.     See  Chatham  to  Townshend,  September  24th,  1766.     It  was 
the  defence  made  by  Camden  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  this  stretch  of  the  prerogative 
"was  at  worst  but  a  forty  days'  tyranny"  which  excited  the  most  clamour. 

3  Walpole  to  Montagu,  December  i2th,  1766. 

4  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  November  5th,  1766. 

5  Devisme  to  Shelburne,  September  15th,  November  loth,  1766. 
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hour."  The  same  phrase  it  came  out  had  been  used 
almost  at  the  same  time  by  Masserano  in  London,  and 
being  reported  to  Shelburne,1  led  to  an  interview,  when 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  said  "  that  the  Manilla  Ransom 
should  be  paid  in  January,  if  the  point  about  the  Falkland 
Islands  could  be  accommodated."  A  similar  declara- 
tion was  made  at  the  same  time  by  Choiseul  to  Lord 
Hertford  then  in  Paris,  and  was  communicated  to  the 
English  Administration.3  To  this  proposition  Shelburne 
replied  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  refusing  the  direct  media- 
tion of  France  in  a  question  which  concerned  England 
and  Spain  alone,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  willing- 
ness to  treat  the  two  questions  of  the  ransom  and  the 
settlement  of  the  islands  together,  if  by  that  means  an 
agreement  could  be  more  easily  reached.4  When,  how- 
ever, the  question  was  further  gone  into,  Guerchy  declared 
that  what  Choiseul  had  meant  was  that  if  the  settlement 
on  the  Falkland  Islands  was  abandoned  by  England,  the 
Manilla  ransom  might  be  paid  subject  to  the  arbitration 
of  France  as  to  the  amount,  an  announcement  which 
caused  Chatham  to  declare  that  the  original  proposal  was 
not  merely  changed  "  mais  qu'il  s'6vanouit."  5 

Rochfort  at  one  moment  conceived  that  England  might 
consent  to  the  amount  of  the  payment  being  made  a 
subject  of  arbitration,  but  Shelburne  refused  arbitration 
on  the  amount  of  the  payment,  as  his  predecessor  had  on 
the  whole  question.  Masserano  himself  had  declared  that 
"  as  the  King  of  Spain's  dignity  alone  was  in  question, 
and  his  desire  of  strict  justice  was  the  sole  motive  of  his 
conduct,  he  should  in  consequence  always  think  himself 
obliged  to  pay  the  whole  or  none."  6  Availing  himself  of 
this  declaration  Shelburne  insisted  on  the  payment  of  the 
whole  sum  due,  offering  in  return  that  the  settlement  on 
the  Falkland  Islands  should  be  abandoned  by  England, 

1  Shelburne  to  Rochfort,  November  2 2nd,  1766. 

2  Shelburne  to  Rochfort,  November  i7th,  1766. 

3  Hertford  to  Con  way,  October  2Oth  j  Shelburne  to  Rochfort,  November  I7th,  1766. 

4  Shelburne  to  Rochfort,  November  I7th,  1766. 

5  Shelburne  to  Rochfort,  November  29th,  1766,  December  I2th,  1766. 

6  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  December  4th,  1766  ;  Shelburne  to  Rochfort,  December 
i2th,  1766  ;  Shelburne  to  Rochfort,  January  23rd,  1767. 
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the  right  of  settlement  in  the  future  being,  however,  re- 
served. "  The  King's  sincerity  is  undoubted,"  he  wrote, 
"  as  appears  by  the  whole  transaction.  His  steadiness  I 
am  certain  will  not  be  less.  If  any  attempt  therefore  is 
made  to  negotiate  away  the  substance  of  the  proposal  first 
made  to  His  Majesty,  your  Excellency  may  be  assured 
that  His  Majesty  will  not  listen  to  it,  so  that  if  the 
Ministers  of  Spain  endeavour  on  the  return  of  their 
messengers  to  start  fresh  difficulties,  the  only  consequence 
will  be,  that  the  station  in  question  at  the  Isles  of 
Falkland,  the  importance  of  which  His  Majesty  fully 
knows,  will  remain  open  to  be  established  by  His  Majesty, 
and  the  Manilla  Ransom  cannot  be  forgotten  by  His 
Majesty  nor  his  subjects,  till  some  happier  moment  shall 
come,  when  the  Minister  of  the  Court  of  Spain  may  be 
more  disposed  to  do  justice,  where  it  is  so  unquestionably 
due.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  easily  judged  whether 
the  conduct  of  His  Majesty  tends  most  to  preserve  the 
public  tranquillity,  or  that  of  France  and  Spain."  l 

Thus  wrote  Shelburne,  but  the  internal  divisions  of 
the  English  Cabinet  on  the  affairs  of  India  and  of  America, 
coinciding  with  the  failure  of  the  Northern  alliance,  ren- 
dered vigorous  action  impossible,  and  left  Grimaldi  and 
Choiseul  to  pursue  their  policy  of  delay  in  safety,  till  the 
moment  for  aggression  arrived.2 

Of  all  her  recent  territorial  acquisitions  England  had 
been  most  dazzled  by  those  which  had  fallen  to  her  share 
in  India.  It  was  believed  that  now  in  reality  "  the  gorgeous 
East  was  held  in  fee."  Distance  lent  enchantment  to  the 
view  ;  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  were  eager  to  bathe 
in  the  stream  of  the  new  Pactolus  which  was  believed  to 
have  turned  its  course  and  to  be  rolling  golden  waves 
towards  England.  The  violent  discussions  at  the  India 
House  served  to  keep  up  a  constant  excitement,  and 
attracted  an  interest  which  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed, 
the  interest  in  the  debates  of  Parliament.  The  charter  of 
the  East  India  Company  was  to  expire  in  a  few  years,  and 

1  Shelburne  to  Rochfort,  January  2nd,  1767. 
2  Grimaldi  to  Masserano,  March  23rd  ;  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  March  7th,  1767. 
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the  more  enlightened  of  the  directors  were  beginning  to 
realize,  that  unless  the  period  which  had  still  to  elapse 
before  the  expiration  of  the  exclusive  privileges  they 
possessed  were  employed  in  setting  their  house  in  order 
and  coming  to  an  equitable  arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment, they  might  see  an  end  put  to  their  monopoly  and 
a  corresponding  fall  in  the  value  of  Indian  stock,  which 
now  stood  at  a  gigantic  premium.  They  also  knew  that 
there  was  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  title  to  a  great 
portion  of  their  present  possessions,  which  made  it  advis- 
able for  them  to  agree  quickly  with  their  adversaries. 

The  treaties  negotiated  by  Clive  had  raised  the  Com- 
pany from  the  position  of  a  trading  corporation  with  a 
monopoly,  to  that  of  the  sovereign  of  vast  and  growing 
territories.  Their  income,  large  in  reality,  larger  yet  in 
popular  estimation,  consisted  of  two  parts  :  trade  profits 
on  the  one  hand,  territorial  revenue  on  the  other.  But 
this  increase  of  wealth  had  caused  no  increased  sense  of 
responsibility,  either  in  the  proprietors  at  home  or  in 
their  servants  in  India.  The  rapacity  of  the  one  was  only 
equalled  by  the  cruelty  of  the  other  :  the  horrors  of  the 
Black  hole  were  only  exceeded  by  the  crimes  of  the  English 
invaders.  As  far  back  as  1759  Clive  had  himself  declared 
to  Pitt  that  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Company  could  govern 
such  vast  possessions,1  but  since  that  time  those  possessions 
had  been  more  than  doubled  by  Clive  himself,  who,  though 
the  unsparing  enemy  of  the  abuses  of  the  Company,  had 
been  himself  too  much  implicated  in  transactions  of  a 
doubtful  character,  justifiable  only  by  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place,  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  appear  with 
advantage  as  the  critic  of  the  shortcomings  of  others. 
Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  ever  been  sincerely  desirous 
of  seeing  a  limit  put  to  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the 
Company.  Thus,  although  the  letter  of  instructions  sent 
out  to  him  by  the  Treasury  Committee  of  the  India  House 
in  September  joth,  1765,  stated  "that  experience  had 
shown  that  an  influence  maintained  by  force  of  arms  is 
destructive  of  that  commercial  spirit  which  we  ought  to 

1  Clive  to  Mr.  Pitt,  January  /th,  1759. 
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promote,  ruinous  to  the  Company  and  oppressive  to  the 
country,"  and  went  on  to  say  "  we  earnestly  recommend 
to  your  Lordship  to  exert  your  utmost  influence  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  country  powers,  to  remove  any 
jealousy  they  may  entertain  of  our  unbounded  ambition, 
and  to  convince  them  that  we  aim  not  at  conquest  and 
dominion,  but  at  security  for  carrying  on  a  free  trade 
equally  beneficial  to  them  and  to  us  "  ; *  yet  practically 
the  triumph  of  Clive  at  the  India  House  in  1765,  previous 
to  his  last  mission,  had  meant  the  triumph  of  the  policy 
of  territorial  aggrandizement,  as  the  event  soon  proved. 
Of  this  policy  the  chief  opponent  was  Lawrence  Sullivan, 
long  the  rival  of  Clive  and  the  friend  of  Shelburne.  He 
was  desirous  of  confining  the  action  of  the  Company 
within  the  terms  of  their  charter  as  a  trading  corporation, 
denying  the  expediency  of  their  holding  a  territorial 
revenue.2  Vansittart,  once  Governor  of  Bengal,  wished 
the  Company  to  retain  their  present  territories,  but  not 
to  extend  them.3  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  annual 
election  of  the  directors  acted  as  a  shield  to  corruption, 
that  the  qualification  for  a  vote  at  the  India  House  ought 
to  be  raised — it  was  now  the  possession  of  ^500  of  stock 
— and  that  fictitious  votes  should  if  possible  be  abolished, 
but  there  agreement  stopped,  and  meanwhile  it  rained 
schemes. 

In  this  position  Shelburne  found  Indian  affairs.  His 
accession  to  office  had  been  received  with  apprehension  by 
the  friends  of  Clive,  with  joy  by  those  of  Sullivan.4  But 
though  fully  aware  that  danger  threatened  them,  the  Court 
of  Proprietors  in  September  1766,  maddened  with  the 
thirst  of  gain,  and  careless  that  their  first  duty  was  to 
reduce  their  large  liabilities,  proposed,  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  of  the  directors,  to  raise  the  dividend  at  once  from 
six  to  ten  per  cent,  in  the  current  half-year.  The  ministers 
thereupon  sent  a  warning  note.  But  advice  was  useless. 
"  Nothing,"  writes  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  "  can  be  so 

1  From  a  series  of  Notes  taken  by  Barr£  from  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament. 
Lansdowne  House  MSS.  2  Sullivan  to  Shelburne,  November  1766. 

3  Vansittart  to  Shelburne,  October  1766.  *  Walsh  to  Clive,  October  1766. 
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unsatisfactory  as  the  state  of  the  Indian  business  is  become. 
Notwithstanding  the  communication  of  Government,  the 
advice  of  the  directors  and  of  the  honestest  proprietors, 
they  came  to  a  declaration  of  increase  of  dividend  by  a 
great  majority  composed  of  factious  sets  of  men,  and 
appointed  the  Thursday  after  to  go  greater  lengths  as  to 
Lord  Clive,  &c.  ;  but  though  the  majority  was  very  great, 
the  public  confidence  did  not  follow  it,  and  the  stock 
stood  ;  till  they  have  been  obliged  to  prevent  its  falling, 
to  retreat,  and  join  the  others  in  a  general  language  of 
entire  confidence  in  Parliament."  1 

Shelburne  was  among  those  who  denied  the  right  of 
the  Company  to  territorial  revenue,  and  starting  from  this 
position  he  briefly  sketched  the  heads  of  a  plan  of  reform 
as  follows  : 2 

"  Three  points  are  to  be  considered.  ( i )  The  right 
as  to  the  Charter.  (2)  The  advantages  that  the  public 
can  avail  itself  of,  with  due  regard  to  the  trade,  always 
the  first  object  to  it  and  to  the  Company  itself.  (3)  The 
mode  of  doing  it. 

"  i.  The  Charter.     Clear. 

"  2.  What  may  be  done.  As  this  Company  is  become 
an  object  of  public  policy,  and  the  support  of  the  trade 
greatly  depends  upon  the  future  support,  as  it  appears 
hitherto  to  have  existed  by  the  aid  of  Government,  and 
as  a  particular  set  of  proprietors  may  be  led  away  by  the 
hopes  of  present  profit  (not  having  the  proper  materials 
before  them  to  judge  of  points  of  general  policy,  which 
may  be  intermixed  with  other  considerations  regarding  the 
general  interests  of  the  State  both  at  home  and  with  foreign 
Powers),  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  prohibit  for  the 
future  their  raising  the  dividend  further  without  consent 
of  Parliament,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dangerous  consequences 
which  might  result  from  the  nation  being  at  any  time 
embarked  in  disputes,  and  so  great  a  trade  being  hazarded, 
without  Parliament  being  apprized  of  the  danger,  or  being 
able  timely  to  consider  of  such  remedies  as  may  suggest 
themselves  to  prevent  such  dangers. 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  October  5th,  1766.  2  In  the  Lansdowne  House  MSS. 
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"  3.  (#)  The  dividend  for years  to  remain  fixed 

at  ten  per  cent.  The  term  should  be  such  that  at  the  end 
of  it  we  may  better  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
profits  of  the  trade  and  the  revenue,  and  likewise  give 
proper  encouragement  to  the  Company  in  future. 

"  (b)  The  savings  after  payment  of  the  dividend,  and 
after  properly  providing  for  the  cost  of  collection,  and  the 
payment  of  the  troops,  to  be  applied  to  a  fund  at  the 
disposition  of  Parliament. 

"  (c)  The  increase  of  their  trade  and  re-exportation  to 
be  encouraged  by  all  possible  means,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  bring  home  the  fruits  of  their  possessions  in  India. 

"  (d)  The  powers  of  the  direction  at  home  and  in  India 
to  be  made  more  permanent,  so  as  to  reconcile  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  natives,  and  make  the  servants  more  honest 
and  obedient. 

"  (tf)  A  proper  check  to  be  considered  to  make  the 
directors  act  honestly  and  give  a  fair  account." 

Alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  their  own  temerity, 
the  proprietors,  as  Shelburne  had  informed  Chatham,  re- 
solved to  treat.  Early  in  January  1767  they  began  by 
stating  the  points  on  which,  in  their  opinion,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  Administration. 
But  not  a  word  appeared  in  the  report  of  their  Treasury 
Committee,  appointed  to  examine  these  points,  as  to  the 
concessions  to  be  made  to  the  State  for  the  grant  of  the 
privileges  which  the  Report  recommended  should  be  asked. 
Yet  the  Company  was  not  acting  without  deliberation. 
It  had  secured  a  friend  in  Charles  Townshend,  who,  re- 
gardless alike  of  the  opinions  of  Chatham  on  Indian 
Government  and  of  Shelburne  on  American  taxation,  had 
determined  to  conciliate  the  powerful  Indian  connection  at 
home,  and  to  obtain  a  revenue  by  once  more  attacking  the 
distant  American  Colonies,  the  opposition  of  which,  un- 
warned by  recent  events,  he  ventured  to  despise. 

To  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  surest  means,  according  to  Chatham,  of 
making  an  advantageous  bargain  with  the  Company.  At 
his  suggestion  papers  relating  to  India  had  been  moved  for 
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by  Beckford,  and  obtained  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Townshend.1  Their  discussion,  after 
several  delays,  was  fixed  for  January  2ist.  When  the 
day  arrived  Charles  Townshend  at  once  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  declared  he  believed  the  Company  had  a  right 
to  territorial  revenue.2  "  Soon  after  I  came  to  town," 
wrote  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  "  the  Chairman  and  Deputy 
Chairman  came  to  me  to  speak  about  their  accounts  with 
the  French  for  prisoners,  which  are  still  unpaid.  They 
took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  enter  into  their  general 
situation.  They  declared  they  did  not  think  themselves 
authorized  by  the  general  Court  to  do  more  than  to  desire 
of  the  Administration  certain  powers  which  are  wanted  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  Company's  affairs  in  India, 
and  to  hear  what  Government  may  expect  for  them  and 
for  a  new  charter.  Further  they  did  not  think  themselves 
authorized  to  go,  without  fresh  powers  ;  and  in  their 
private  opinions  they  did  not  see  how  that  could  be,  till 
some  authentic  determination  was  come  to,  to  decide  the 
right ;  upon  which  it  was  well  known  there  were  different 
opinions,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  Parliament.  This 
was  their  language  to  me,  to  which  I  returned  a  very 
general  answer. 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether  that  they 
had  more  confidence  in  him  or  that  from  a  more  intimate 
communication  with  them  he  was  able  to  inspire  them 
with  his  sentiments,  has  been  uniform  in  believing  they 
would  come  to  Government,  and  with  such  a  proposal  as 
would  be  approved  by  Parliament.  He  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  declare  it  as  his  opinion  to  the  House ;  upon  which 
the  printing  of  the  papers  was  stopped,  and  the  stock  rose. 
In  the  meantime  the  directors  have  said  nothing,  nor  taken 
any  step  worth  mentioning,  and  the  matter  stands  there. 
Mr.  Beckford  is  at  a  loss  how  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  in 
this  situation,  when  the  Committee  meets  on  Friday.  I 
take  it  for  granted  your  Lordship  will  choose  to  explain 
yourself  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  consequence  of  what- 

1  Chatham  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  December  7th,  1766.  The  first  propositions 
of  the  East  India  Company  will  be  found  in  the  Chatham  Correspondence,  iii.  164-165. 
January  2nd,  1767.  2  Beckford  to  Chatham,  January  27th>  1767. 
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ever  may  occur  to  you  upon  it ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
write  without  mentioning  the  greatest  point  a  nation  ever 
had  depending  ;  and  that  is  all  I  mean."  1 

Chatham  replied  : 

"  My  letter  by  the  post  will  have  apprised  your  Lord- 
ship of  my  thoughts  concerning  the  present  period  of  the 
East  India  inquiry.  I  remain  fully  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Townshend's  declaration  in  the  House,  with  regard  to  an 
expected  proposal,  must  necessarily  suspend  all  operations 
for  a  competent  time  till  the  proposal  shall  be  produced 
or  be  formally  disavowed.  In  the  meantime  it  is  not  to 
be  permitted  to  suppose  such  levity  and  indiscretion  in 
man  as  to  doubt  of  the  grounds  of  such  a  declaration.  A 
proposal  therefore  I  take  for  granted  will  come  ;  and  when 
it  shall  be  before  the  House,  the  ways  to  ulterior  and  final 
proceedings  upon  this  transcendant  object  will  open  them- 
selves naturally  and  obviously  enough,  and  acquire  double 
force  and  propriety."  2 

On  the  6th  of  February  the  proposals  of  the  Company 
were  imparted  to  the  Administration.  They  bore  the 
stamp  of  the  ideas  put  forward  by  the  Chairman  in  his 
recent  conversation  with  Shelburne.  Chatham  at  once 
declared  them  "inconclusive  and  inadmissible,"  at  the 
same  time  that  he  suggested  the  following  scheme  of 
Parliamentary  action  : 3 

1.  "The  whole  proposal  to  be  moved  for  by  some 
member  and  laid  before  Parliament. 

2.  "  The  papers  which  are  already  before  the  House 
to  be  moved  for,  to  be  printed. 

3.  "  Not  to  proceed  to  the  decision  of  the  question  of 
right  on  Friday.4 

4.  "  The  Committee  to  adjourn  for  a  week  or  to  some 
proper  day. 

5.  "When  they  do  proceed,  to  begin  by  stating  facts 
exactly  resulting  from  premises,  viz.  : 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  ist,  1767. 

2  Chatham  to  Shelburne,  February  3rd,  1767.     This  letter  is  printed  in  the  Chatham 
Correspondence,  iii.  181-182. 

8  Memorandum  sent  by  Chatham  to  Shelburne  on  the  receipt  of  the  proposals  of 
the  Company.     The  latter  are  given  in  the  Chatham  Correspondence,  iii.  196. 
4  February  zoth. 
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(a)  "  That  it  appears  by  the  Charter,  Acts,  &c.,  that 
the  East  India  Company  was  instituted  for  the  purposes 
of  trade. 

(£)  "  That  the  acquisitions  and  cessions  of  territories 
and  revenues  obtained  in  India  from  the  time  of  the 
retaking  Calcutta  from  the  country  powers  by  the  Com- 
pany, were  made  in  consequence  of  actual  and  extensive 
operations  of  war,  and  succours  stipulated. "  l 

Thus  clearly  were  the  views  of  Shelburne  and  Chatham 
marked  off  from  those  of  Charles  Townshend.  It  was 
not,  however,  on  Indian  affairs  alone  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  existed.  It  was  equally  distinct  on  those  of  the 
American  Colonies. 

The  Declaratory  Act  had  spread  an  "  unfortunate 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  English  Government  through- 
out the  Colonies."  2  Though  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed, 
there  were  questions  still  pending  which  might  at  any 
moment  make  that  distrust  a  source  of  present  danger. 
The  Mutiny  Bill  in  1765  had  been  extended  to  America, 
and  was  not  to  expire  for  two  years.  It  required  the 
colonists  to  furnish  the  troops  at  their  own  expense,  with 
"  fire,  candles,  vinegar,  salt,  bedding,  utensils  for  cooking, 
beer  or  cider,  and  rum."  This  statute  was  difficult  to 
justify  by  those  who  condemned  the  Stamp  Act  as  an 
infringement  of  colonial  rights.  Again,  the  repeal  of  the 
latter  Act  had  been  accompanied  by  a  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  their  opinion  that  the 
colonial  assemblies  should  compensate  the  sufferers  by  the 
riots  of  the  preceding  year.  The  sufferers  were  in  England 
regarded  as  martyrs,  in  America  as  public  enemies.  Either 
of  these  questions  might  become  dangerous,  nor  were  there 
wanting  violent  men  in  America  ready  to  fan  the  sparks  of 
latent  discontent,  or  bitter  partisans  in  England  ready  to 

1  Seven  years  afterwards  Chatham  summed  up  his  views  on  the  Indian  situation  in 
a  letter  to  Shelburne  as  follows  :  "  I  always  conceived  that  there  is  in  substantial  justice 
a  mixed  right  to  the  territorial  revenues  between  the  State  and  the  Company  as  joint 
captors  ;  the  State  equitably  entitled  to  the  larger  share,  as  largest  contributor  in  the 
acquisition  by  fleets  and  men.  Nor  can  the  Company's  share  when  ascertained  be  con- 
sidered as  private  property,  but  in  trust  for  the  public  purposes  of  India  and  the  exten- 
sion of  trade  5  never  in  any  case  to  be  portioned  out  in  dividends  to  the  extinction  of 
the  spirit  of  trade." — May  z^th,  1773,  Chatham  Correspondence,  iv.  264. 
2  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  6th,  1767. 
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put  the  most  unfavourable  construction  on  whatever  was 
said  or  done  by  the  colonists. 

Conway  had  in  June,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses,  directed  the  several  colonial  governors  to 
recommend  their  assemblies  to  compensate  the  sufferers 
by  the  riots.  Bernard,  Governor  of  Massachusetts — then, 
as  usual,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  petty  disputes  with  the 
House  of  Assembly — took  occasion  to  use  the  word 
"require  "  instead  of  "recommend"  in  his  address  to  that 
Assembly,  although  the  former  word  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  House  of  Lords  after  a  long  struggle  with  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  exact  wording  of  the  resolu- 
tion.1 Indignation  was  universal,  and  when  in  October 
the  Assembly  received  petitions  from  the  sufferers,  Joseph 
Hawley  of  Northampton  proposed  to  grant  relief  only 
on  condition  of  a  general  pardon  to  the  rioters.  An 
adjournment  took  place  in  order  to  give  time  to  the 
members  to  consult  their  constituents.  Meanwhile  the 
Rockingham  Administration  had  fallen,  and  the  agent 
of  Massachusetts  informed  his  employers  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  new  Secretary  of  State  was  very  conciliatory, 
for  he  had  told  him  "  to  assure  the  Assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  they  might  be  perfectly  easy  about  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges  under  the  present 
administration."  2 

Shelburne  at  once  redeemed  the  pledges  he  had  given. 
"  His  Majesty,"  he  writes  to  Bernard,  "  is  extremely  sorry 
to  observe  any  degree  of  ill-temper  remaining  in  his  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  or  that  points  should  be  so  impro- 
perly agitated  as  to  tend  to  the  revival  of  disputes  which 
every  friend  to  America  must  wish  to  be  forgotten.  They 
have  seen  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  give  due  atten- 
tion to  all  well-founded  complaints  of  the  Provinces,  not- 
withstanding they  appeared  to  them  in  some  parts  not  so 
properly  urged.  Though  the  Legislature  will  certainly  on 
all  just  occasions  exercise  and  enforce  its  Legislative  power 

1  See  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  for  February  1766,  passim. 
8  Letter  of  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
September  igth,  1766,  quoted  by  Bancroft,  vi.  40. 
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over  the  Colonies,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  it  will 
exert  it  with  a  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  connection 
with  the  mother-country. 

"  Upon  this  occasion  it  is  proper  to  observe  in  general 
that  the  ease  and  honour  of  His  Majesty's  government  in 
America  will  greatly  depend  on  the  temper  and  wisdom 
of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  Administration  there, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  persons  disdaining  narrow  views, 
private  combination,  and  partial  attachments.  A  temperate 
conduct  founded  on  the  true  basis  of  public  good,  avoiding 
all  unnecessary  reserve  where  nothing  arbitrary  is  thought 
of,  nothing  unreasonable  required,  must  carry  conviction 
to  the  hearts  of  the  deluded,  conciliate  the  minds  of  all, 
and  insure  the  confidence  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  and  loving 
subjects  of  America. 

"  Upon  these  considerations  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Assembly  will  immediately  upon  their  meeting  fall  upon 
measures  to  terminate  all  local  difficulties,  which  appear 
by  your  accounts  to  have  hitherto  prevented  that  compli- 
ance expected  by  Parliament  with  the  recommendations 
you  have  been  required  to  make,  in  consequence  of  the 
resolutions  of  both  Houses.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  they  will  suffer  any  private  considerations  to  interfere 
with  their  desire  of  showing  a  proper  sense  of  that  paternal 
regard  which  they  have  experienced  from  His  Majesty, 
and  of  that  attention  which  Parliament  has  given  to  their 
complaints,  which  can  never  be  done  with  more  propriety 
than  by  granting  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  a  just 
compensation  to  those  who  have  suffered  by  the  late 
disorders." 

The  friendly  attitude  of  Shelburne  seems  to  have 
caused  a  general  willingness  to  grant  relief  to  the  victims 
of  the  riots,  and  relief  was  granted  ;  but  Hawley's  Bill 
passed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  at 
Massachusetts,  whether  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  thereby 
resolved  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Crown  alone. 

A  few  months  before  these  events  the  Assembly  of 

1  Shelburne  to  Bernard,  October  1766. 
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New  York  had  declined  to  take  any  notice  of  a  requisition 
by  the  General  and  Governor,  made  upon  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  while 
they  had  by  their  own  vote  supplied  the  troops  with 
necessaries,  they  had  refused  to  furnish  some  articles  which 
were,  it  was  asserted,  not  habitually  provided  under  similar 
circumstances  in  England.  They  now  announced  their 
intention  of  persevering  in  that  course.  Thus  within  a 
few  months  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  two  grave 
constitutional  questions  had  already  arisen  between 
England  and  her  colonies. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  Shelburne  was  apply- 
ing himself  to  the  general  settlement  of  America  :  the  task 
for  which  his  fitness  had  in  former  years  been  insisted  upon 
by  Henry  Fox,1  and  with  which  he  had  already  become 
conversant,  though  for  a  short  time  only,  while  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  began  by  clearing  out  of  his 
path  a  number  of  the  questions  which  had  for  some  time 
past  been  cumbering  the  office.  A  boundary  question 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York  was  adjusted  ; 2 
and  the  validity  of  ancient  grants  in  Vermont  under  the 
seal  of  New  Hampshire  was  determined.3  The  situation 
of  the  Admiralty  Courts,  whose  decisions,  by  a  judge 
without  a  jury,  had  in  many  cases  caused  much  dis- 
content, he  considered  a  matter  which  ought  no  longer  to 
be  left  open.  He  next  proposed,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  to  place  Canada,  like  the  other 
states,  under  a  council  and  assembly.4  To  this  council 
and  assembly,  to  which  Catholics,  up  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  one-fourth,  were  to  be  admitted,  he  desired  to 
entrust  the  settlement  of  the  conflict  between  the  English 

1  See  supra,  p.  148. 

2  Shelburne  to  Bernard,  December  nth,  1766';  Bernard  to  Shelburne,  February  z8th, 
1767  ;  and  their  correspondence  at  the  time,  passim. 

3  Shelburne  to  Moore,  April  nth,  1767. 

4  Paper  among  Lansdowne  House  MS.  endorsed  "  Relative  to  the  present  state  of 
Quebec,    May    I7th,   1767."     General    Murray,   the  Governor   of   Canada,   had    been 
requested  by  General  Con  way  in  April  1766  to  return  to  England  to  confer  with  the 
Government  as  to  the  position.     Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  act  in  his  absence  as  Lieuten ant-Governor.     Murray  was 
retained  in  his  Government  until  April   1768 — though  absent  from   Canada — and   it 
was  not  until  October  1769  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  became  Governor-in-Chief. 
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and  the  French  law,  the  latter  of  which  still  remained 
dear  to  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  colonists.  He 
checked  the  desire  of  the  English  Bishops  to  transplant 
the  Episcopate  to  the  colonies,1  and  he  recommended  that 
the  tenure  of  the  judges  should  be  as  in  England,  during 
good  behaviour.2  In  regard  to  the  unsettled  western 
territories  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi, 
he  determined  to  encourage  settlements  on  the  Ohio  and 
in  Illinois  in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  he  had  tried 
to  lay  down  in  principle  in  1763  of  establishing  a  boundary 
line  between  the  colonies  and  the  Indian  nations,  neither 
recognizing  the  sea-to-sea  claims  of  some  of  the  older 
coast  colonies,  nor  allowing  the  back  lands  to  become 
part  of  an  overgrown  Canada  under  a  military  governor. 
This  policy  was  opposed  KY  ^llfihorO"^,  ™kr>  according 
to  Franklin,  urged  as  objections  "  the  distance  from  the 
other  settlements  which  would  make  it  of  little  use  to 
this  country,  as  the  expense  on  the  carriage  of  goods 
would  oblige  the  people  to  manufacture  themselves ; 
and  further,  that  it  would  for  the  same  reason  be 
difficult  both  to  defend  and  govern  ;  that  it  might  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  power  in  the  heart  of  America 
which  might  be  troublesome  to  the  other  colonies 
and  prejudicial  to  our  government  over  them,  and  that 
people  were  wanted  here  and  in  the  settled  colonies,  so 
that  none  could  be  spared  for  a  new  colony."  3 

But  these  questions,  however  important,  especially  in 
their  ultimate  development,  seemed  at  the  moment  incon- 
siderable in  comparison  with  that  of  the  American 

1  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  July  6th,  1767,  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
vi.  54,  and  "  Thoughts   by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  on  the  State  of  the  Church   of 
England  in  America,  April  loth-nth,  1767."     "Thoughts  on  the  same  subject,  June 
1764." 

2  Shelburne  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  April  gth,  1767  j  Moore  to  Shelburne,  February 
2ist,  1767. 

3  It  was  proposed  to  constitute  three  settlements — one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  one 
at  Detroit,  and  another  in  the  Illinois  country.     The  Indian  boundary  line  was  ultimately 
drawn  west  of  the  mountains  by  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768  and  the  Treaty  of 
Lochaber  in  1770.     Paper  entitled  "  Walpole's  Grant,"  Franklin's  Works,  v.  45,  67,  68, 
113,  502.     See  also  Alvord  on  The  Proclamation  of 1763,  30,  and  "The  British  Ministry 
and  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  175-177.     On  the  ultimate  development  of  this  important  question,  see  Fiske, 
The  Critical  Period  of  America*  History,  v.  j   Germs  of  National  Sovereignty  j  and  Payson 
Treat,  The  National  Land  System,  if 85- 1 8 20, 
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revenue,  which  itself  depended  on  American  policy. 
"  The  Treasury,"  Shelburne  told  Franklin  while  discuss- 
ing the  Illinois  grant,  "  are  alarmed  and  astonished  at  the 
growing  charges  and  the  heavy  accounts  and  draughts 
continually  brought  in  from  America  ;  Major  Farmer  for 
instance  had  lately  drawn  for  no  less  than  30,0007.  extra- 
ordinary charges  on  his  going  to  take  possession  of  Illinois, 
and  the  superintendents,  particularly  the  southern  one,  began 
also  to  draw  very  largely." l  The  chief  expenditure  of  the 
mother-country  on  behalf  of  the  colonies  was  incurred  for 
military  purposes.  The  total  amount  was  estimated  at 
£400,000  annually.  The  question  was  whether  that 
expenditure  was  necessary.  If  it  were  not  necessary,  there 
was  every  probability  that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
Crown,  if  carefully  tended,  and  the  grants  of  the  Colonial 
Assemblies,  would  be  sufficient  for  securing  and  defending 
America,  and  that  there  would  consequently  be  no  neces- 
sity for  raising  the  difficult  question  of  the  right  of  the 
mother-country  to  tax.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Shel- 
burne. He  believed  the  road  out  of  the  difficulty  to  lie 
in  increasing  the  land  revenue,  in  reducing  the  military 
force  in  the  towns  where  they  could  not  be  wanted  except 
for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  colonists,  and  in  only 
keeping  up  the  force  necessary  to  check  the  incursions  of 
the  Indians. 

In  conformity  with  these  views  he  sent  a  circular  to 
each  Governor  in  America,  instructing  him  to  transmit 
an  exact  estimate  of  the  annual  charge  of  maintaining  and 
supporting  the  entire  establishment  of  the  Colony,  distin- 
guishing the  different  funds,  and  the  different  services  to 
which  they  were  appropriated,  distinguishing  also  the 
fixed  and  regular  funds  from  those  which  were  annually 
granted  or  which  expired  in  a  given  time.  They  were 

1  The  settlement  policy  eventually  took  shape  in  the  grant  to  the  so-called  "  Walpole 
Company,"  to  be  founded  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  colony  was  to  be  called 
"  Vandalia,"  in  honour  of  Queen  Charlotte,  who  was  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Vandals.  How  far  Shelburne  supported  this  plan  is  not  quite  clear.  The  company 
was  formed,  after  his  policy,  as  described  in  the  letter  of  October  5th,  1767,  had  been 
discarded  by  the  Ministry  upon  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  March  I7th,  1768. 
On  the  Walpole  grant,  see  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  Reports,  Various  Collections,  vi.  j  Knox 
Papers,  253. 
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also  to  transmit  a  full  and  clear  account  of  the  manner  of 
imposing  and  levying  quit  rents,  as  also  of  the  mode  of 
granting  lands,  specifying  the  amount  of  the  arrears 
of  the  quit  rents,  the  number  of  grants  hitherto  made, 
the  names  of  the  grantees,  and  the  amount  and  date  of 
the  grants. 

At  the  same  time  he  indicated  his  own  views  in  a 
letter  to  General  Gage,  Commander-in-Chief  in  America, 
on  the  whole  subject,  including  the  policy  relating  to  the 
unoccupied  lands  between  the  older  colonies,  Canada  and 
the  Mississippi. 

"I  write  to  acquaint  you,"  he  said,  "of  three  very  material 
points,  which  are  thought  to  require  the  deliberation  of  the  King's 
servants  in  order  to  their  being  laid  before  him. 

ist.  A  proper  system  for  the  management  of  the  Indians,  and 
for  the  carrying  on  the  commerce  with  them  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous footing. 

2nd.  The  most  eligible  manner  of  disposing  of  the  troops  ;  as 
well  for  convenience  as  for  offence  and  defence. 

3rd.  A  reduction  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment in  North  America,  and  the  raising  an  American  fund  to 
defray  American  expenses  in  part  or  in  whole. 

As  so  much  depends  upon  the  happy  regulation  of  these 
different  articles,  they  require  to  be  well  weighed  before  a  final 
resolution  can  be  taken  upon  them,  and  as  the  King  is  desirous 
that  they  shall  be  regulated  with  all  the  dispatch  that  is  consistent 
with  securing  both  the  permanence  and  honor  of  his  Government, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  American  subjects,  every  light  and 
information  which  can  be  added  to  those  we  are  already  possessed 
of  will  be  duly  attended  to. 

You  will  therefore  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  these  three 
points,  and  from  time  to  time  transmit  such  information  and 
reflections  upon  them  as  shall  occur  to  you. 

In  regard  of  the  first  article,  that  of  the  Indian  affairs,  a  plan 
formed  some  time  ago  has  been  under  deliberation.  As  this  plan 
was  transmitted  to  all  the  governors  in  North  America  for  their 
opinions,  it  must  have  fallen  within  your  observation.  Many 
articles  in  it  however  appearing  not  so  well  calculated  for  the  end 
proposed  as  could  be  wished,  and  several  others  being  rather 
detrimental  to  it,  there  is  a  necessity  either  of  reforming  it,  or  of 
substituting  another  in  its  place.  But  it  is  to  me  matter  of  doubt 
whether  any  method  of  managing  Indians  can  be  found  preferable 
to  that  of  leaving  the  trade  of  each  province  to  the  particular  care 

VOL.  i  x 
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of  that  province,  under  some  general  rules  and  restrictions  to 
which  all  the  provinces  must  be  subject  in  general.1 

A  plan  drawn  up  by  Lord  Barrington  has  been  some  time 
under  consideration  for  quartering  the  troops.  This  matter  will 
be  fully  discussed  here,  but  as  it  is  possible  that  in  the  end  His 
Majesty  may  leave  it  in  great  measure  to  your  prudence  and 
judgment,  you  will  lose  no  time  to  consider  this  point  fully.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  His  Majesty's  desire,  that  in  any  changes  of 
the  present  disposition  you  have  occasion  to  make,  regard  be  had  to 
make  the  military  as  little  burdensome  to  the  inhabitants  as  possible, 
by  disposing  them  preferably  among  the  young  colonies,  where  in 
many  respects  they  must  be  considered  as  advantageous,  rather 
than  in  His  Majesty's  more  settled  colonies,  except  where  they 
are  desired,  or  in  your  opinion  wanted. 

The  third  article  is  that  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and 
therefore  merits  the  most  particular  and  mature  consideration. 

The  forming  an  American  fund  to  support  the  exigencies 
of  Government  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  Ireland,  is  what 
is  so  highly  reasonable  that  it  must  take  place  sooner  or  later.2 
The  most  obvious  manner  of  laying  a  foundation  for  such  a  fund 
seems  to  be  by  taking  proper  care  of  the  quit-rents,  and  by  turn- 
ing the  grants  of  lands  to  real  benefit,  which  might  tend  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  powers  of  Government  in  so 
distant  a  country. 

You  must  be  sensible  that  very  great  abuses  have  taken 
place  in  both  respects  which  cry  aloud  for  redress. 

Proper  regulations  for  these  purposes  might  be  a  means  of 
preventing  Indian  disturbances  in  future,  which  now  in  great 
measure  arise  from  individuals  possessing  themselves  of  their  lands 
without  the  knowledge  of  Government. 

It  is  far  however  from  His  Majesty's  intention  that  any 
rigour  should  be  exercised  in  respect  of  quit-rents  long  due,  but 
nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  the  proprietors  of  large 
tracts  of  land  (which  ought  by  the  terms  of  the  respective  grants 
to  have  been  cultivated  long  since)  should  either  pay  their  quit- 
rents  punctually  for  the  time  to  come,  or  relinquish  their  grant  in 
favour  of  those  who  will. 

As   to  the  manner  of  making  out   grants   of  land  for  the 

1  By  the  arrangements  sanctioned  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  under  the  Proclamation  of 
1763,  the  power  to  regulate  the  Indian  trade  was  centralized  in  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  and  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  agents  of  the  Crown  on  the  spot.     It  was 
proposed  to  appoint  two  superintendents  of  Indian  trade — one  for  the  Northern,  one  for 
the  Southern  Districts  ;  and  the  appointments  were  subsequently  made. 

2  The  hereditary    revenue   in  Ireland    was    sufficient    for    defraying   the    ordinary 
expenses  of  Government,  without  having  recourse  to  annual  votes  of  supply.     See  Ch. 
IX.  infra. 
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future,  I  could  wish  to  have  the  best  information  possible,  so  that 
such  a  system  might  be  adopted  for  that  purpose,  particularly  in 
the  new  and  conquered  Provinces,  as  would  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Colonies,  and  lighten  the  burden 
which  lies  upon  the  mother-country. 

Although  the  reduction  of  expense  in  America  is  a  very 
necessary  point,  yet  I  must  do  the  Treasury  the  justice  to  say, 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  retrench  any  expense  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  advantage  of  the  country  or  the  good  of  the  service  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  intention  is  that  no  expense  shall  be  spared 
which  is  really  useful,  but  that  none  shall  be  incurred  which  is 
not  so.  And  indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  that  many  articles  of 
expense  very  necessary  at  the  time,  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  required  to  be  entered  into  without  delay,  should  not  now 
require  reformation  and  admit  of  being  retrenched.  But  this 
desirable  point  can  only  be  effected  by  a  thorough  digest  and 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  different  departments  in  America. 
You  cannot  therefore  be  too  full  in  giving  your  own  thoughts 
upon  these  matters,  nor  in  procuring  the  very  best  intelligence 
possible  from  your  correspondents  in  all  the  Provinces  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  me  from  time  to  time  also." l 

The  despatch  then  proceeded  to  set  out  the  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  the 
three  proposed  new  Settlements  by  reducing  the  expenses 
incurred  through  the  extensive  cantonment  of  troops  in 
the  back  Settlements  ;  by  intercepting  illicit  trade,  and 
by  preventing  Indian  incursions. 

Very  different  from  the  views  of  Shelburne  were  those 
of  Townshend.  He  had  taken  service  with  Chatham 
without  adopting  his  policy.  He  regretted  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  he  defended  that  Act  in  principle,  and  in 
practice,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  colonial  revenue  ; 
the  military  expenditure  might  be  reduced,  but  the 
garrisons  near  the  colonial  towns  ought  to  be  kept  up  ; 
taxes  for  this  object  should  be  imposed  ;  the  distinction 
between  internal  and  external  taxation  was  in  his  opinion 
ridiculous.2  Accordingly  on  the  26th  of  January,  five 
days  after  his  speech  on  the  proposals  of  the  East 
India  Company,  Town§]iefid  took  the  opportunity  of 

1  Shelburne  to  Gage,  November  Hth,  1767. 

2  Grafton  to  Chatham,  March  13th,  1767. 
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enunciating  the  above  views  in  the  debate  on  the  army 
estimates.  His  colleagues  sat  by  in  indignant  silence. 
Their  subsequent  remonstrances  were  vain.  Chatham 
was  ill  at  Bath,  and  Townshend  knew  it.  But  to 
Chatham,  though  absent,  Shelburne  appealed,  writing  as 
follows  : 

In  regard  to  America,  the  enclosed  minute  from  the  House  of 
Commons  will  show  your  Lordship  Mr.  Grenville's  question. 
Mr.  Townshend  answered  him,  but  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of 
the  Stamp  Act  and  the  duty  itself;  only  the  heats  which  prevailed 
made  it  an  improper  time  to  press  it ;  and  treating  the  distinction 
between  external  and  internal  taxes  as  ridiculous  in  everybody's 
opinion  except  the  Americans,  pledged  himself  in  short  to  the 
House  to  find  a  revenue,  if  not  adequate  (a  word  Lord  George 
Sackville  pressed  him  with,  with  a  view  to  pin  him  down  as  much 
as  possible),  yet  nearly  sufficient  to  answer  the  expense,  when 
properly  reduced.  What  he  means,  I  do  not  conceive.  I  have 
always  thought  the  quit-rents  may  be  so  managed,  without  having 
too  great  a  retrospect,  as  to  produce  a  certain  sum  ;  and  I  have 
likewise  had  reason  to  think  that  such  a  new  method  of  granting 
lands  might  be  devised  as  might  give  infinite  satisfaction  to 
America,  contribute  to  the  ascertaining  property  by  preventing 
future  suits  at  law,  in  great  measure  prevent  the  Indian  disturb- 
ances, and  besides  all  this  incidentally  produce  a  certain  revenue, 
without  its  being  the  object ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  either  of 
them  can  possibly  take  place  this  year,  there  not  being  materials 
in  any  office  here  sufficient  to  form  a  final  judgment  of  them. 
Many  of  them  must  come  for  that  purpose  from  America. 

I  have  heard,  indeed,  from  general  conversation,  that  Mr. 
Townshend  has  a  plan  for  establishing  a  board  of  customs  in 
America,  and  by  a  new  regulation  of  the  tea  duty  here,  and 
some  other  alterations,  to  produce  a  revenue  on  imports  there. 
I  am  myself  in  no  respect  able  to  form  a  judgment  how  far  this 
may  be  likely  to  answer  the  end  or  no  ;  but  in  many  views  it 
appears  a  matter  that  will  require  the  deepest  consideration,  at 
this  time  especially.  Besides  I  believe  your  Lordship  will  think 
the  speech  I  have  just  mentioned  to  you  is  not  the  way  to  make 
any  thing  go  down  well  in  North  America. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  your  Lordship  thus  far  of  the 
state  of  American  affairs  here,  before  I  came  to  speak  of  the  actual 
state  of  them  there.  They  have  universally  agreed  to  the  com- 
pensation required  by  Parliament  to  be  made  to  the  sufferers. 
My  letter  upon  that  subject,  in  Massachusetts  Bay  has  undergone 
a  very  free  discussion ;  but  they  have  fully  agreed,  and  the 
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Assembly  have  written  me  a  letter,  which  I  enclose  to  your 
Lordship.  The  governor  writes  short,  but  inveighing  in  general 
terms  against  the  people. 

A  petition  is  at  the  same  time  come  from  New  York,  signed 
by  two  hundred  and  forty  persons,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  present  j l  who  have  transmitted 
it  to  me,  to  know  the  King's  pleasure  upon  it.  I  likewise  find 
that  when  the  last  ships  came  away  the  Assembly  had  my  letter 
under  consideration  ;  which  your  Lordship  may  remember  was 
written  after  a  Council,  upon  Sir  Henry  Moore's  and  General 
Gage's  accounts  of  the  difficulty  made  by  the  Assembly  to  provide 
the  troops  with  vinegar  and  other  articles,  which  Sir  Jeffery 
Amherst's  letters  assure  him  they  will  not  comply  with,  lest  they 
should  admit  what  might  hereafter  be  deemed  a  precedent  for  a 
Tax  Act. 

I  have  only  told  the  merchants  in  general  that  it  was  well 
known  some  of  those  who  opposed  the  Stamp  Act  opposed  it 
upon  very  extensive  principles  with  regard  to  American  trade, 
upon  a  supposition  that  the  advantages  of  it  must  finally  centre 
with  the  mother -country ;  that  these  objects  could  never  be 
considered  separate  :  to  consider  them  together  required  not  only 
great  judgment  and  great  power,  but  temper  too  ;  leaving  it  to 
them  to  judge  how  very  imprudently  the  present  moment  was 
chosen,  when  on  the  one  hand  they  saw  how  far  the  prejudices 
about  the  Stamp  Act  still  prevailed,  and  on  the  other  an  assembly 
imprudent  enough  to  hesitate  about  obeying  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  its  full  extent,  after  the  tenderness  which  had  been  shown 
America  ;  not  to  mention  their  manner  of  sending  it  over.  The 
merchants  and  the  Americans  here  seem  sensible  of  its  being  the 
height  of  imprudence,  and  are  sorry ;  but  your  Lordship  may 
easily  conceive  it  has  occasioned  a  number  of  reports,  and  is  likely, 
in  the  talk  of  the  town,  to  undergo  the  imputation  of  rebellion, 
and  will  probably  be  mentioned  as  such  by  Mr.  Grenville  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  seeing  it.* 

Chatham  replied  by  expressing  a  hope  for  better  news, 
but  the  next  mails  from  America  confirmed  the  accounts 
of  the  resistance  to  the  Mutiny  Act  at  New  York,  of 
Massachusetts  having  joined  a  general  indemnity  for  the 
rioters  to  the  indemnification  of  the  sufferers,  and  of  the 
general  distrust  spread  by  the  Declaratory  Act,  which 
made  the  Colonists,  as  Shelburne  told  Chatham  in  in- 

1  The  petition  attacked  the  Acts  of  Trade. 

2  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  January  3ist,  1767. 
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forming  him  of  these  fresh  difficulties,  extremely  apprehen- 
sive that  the  principle  on  which  the  Act  was  based  would 
be  reduced  into  practice  by  taxing  them.  His  letter 
concluded  by  warning  Chatham  that  he  did  not  expect 
that  the  temporary  agreement  patched  up  between  the 
ministers,  who  were  waiting  to  know  his  opinion,  could 
last  beyond  the  I4th  of  February.1 

Everything  now  depended  on  Chatham.  Never  at 
any  moment  of  his  career  had  he  been  so  completely  the 
arbiter  of  the  whole  situation.  The  ablest  members  of  his 
Cabinet  were  at  variance,  the  others  were  hesitating  and 
waiting  only  for  his  slightest  nod.  But  in  a  few  days 
Charles  Townshend  was  justified.  The  strange  illness, 
which  soon  practically  removed  Chatham  from  the  ^scene 
of  affairs,  had  already  begun  when  Shelburne  on  the  1 6th 
of  February  appealed  to  him  a  third  time  against  his 
colleague. 

"  The  King's  commands,"  he  wrote,  "  and  the  import- 
ance of  whatever  determination  is  taken  in  regard  to 
America,  must  excuse  me  to  your  Lordship  for  breaking 
in  upon  you,  when  I  know  your  intention  is  to  be  in  town 
if  well  enough  ;  if  not,  that  the  same  reason  which  detains 
you,  may  make  business  altogether  inconvenient.  In  the 
last  case  I  hope  you  will  make  no  scruple  to  lay  aside  my 
letter.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  present  packet 
should  not  go  to  America  without  some  determination  of 
government  after  the  imprudent  conduct  of  New  York, 
as  well  on  account  of  appearance  here,  as  effect  there.  I 
have  therefore  stopped  its  sailing  in  order  to  submit  my 
own  thoughts  to  your  Lordship,  before  I  execute  the  rest 
of  the  King's  commands  by  laying  it  before  the  rest  of  his 
servants.  I  wish  I  could  at  the  same  time  acquaint  you 
with  the  opinions  of  the  other  ministers,  but  though 
everybody  is  strongly  for  enforcing,  nobody  chooses  to 
suggest  the  mode.  I  presumed  to  ask  the  King  whether 
any  occurred  to  His  Majesty,  but  1  could  not  find  that 
any  had,  except  that  it  should  be  enforced.  Enclosed  I 
send  your  Lordship  all  that  I  have  received  from  Lord 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  6th,  1767. 
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Barrington  ;  which  contains  a  general  account  of  the  Act. 
It  was  first  suggested  by  the  military,  and  intended  to 
give  a  power  of  billeting  on  private  houses,  as  was  done 
in  the  war.  It  was  altered  by  the  merchants  and  agents, 
who  substituted  empty  houses,  provincial  barracks,  and 
barns,  in  their  room,  undertaking  that  the  Assembly 
should  supply  them  with  the  additional  necessaries  ;  and 
it  passed,  I  believe,  without  that  superintendence  or 
attention  on  the  part  of  Government,  which  is  so  wanted 
in  all  cases  where  necessity  requires  something  different 
from  the  general  principles  of  the  constitution.  I  am 
told  it  was  carried  through  by  Mr.  Ellis,  without  the 
entire  conviction  or  cordial  support  of  Mr.  Grenville,  who 
made  it  a  separate  Bill  lest  it  might  embarrass  the  General 
Mutiny  Act. 

"  The  infatuated  conduct  of  the  Assembly  in  refusing 
even  present  obedience  to  the  Act,  precludes  I  am  afraid 
all  consideration  of  the  merits  or  principles  of  it,  by  in- 
volving a  far  greater  question.  I  have,  however,  examined 
with  all  the  attention  possible  the  Mutiny  Act  here,  and 
find  it  amazingly  tender  both  in  regard  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  That  part  of  it  only  which  regards  the  dis- 
cipline extends  to  Ireland.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that 
by  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  the 
troops  are  quartered  there  under  no  direct  law  whatever 
here  or  there,  but  either  on  account  of  old  prerogative  or 
custom,  or  the  necessity  of  the  thing  being  understood,  it 
is  generally  submitted  to. 

"  As  things  stand  in  America,  so  many  considerations 
cross  upon  each  other,  that  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion are  scarce  within  compass  to  be  stated.  One  great 
difficulty,  however,  is,  that  whatever  the  conduct  of  New 
York  or  even  of  America  may  be,  arising  from  the  diffi- 
dence and  excess  of  apprehension  your  Lordship  mentions, 
it  were  to  be  wished  not  to  establish  a  precedent  in  what- 
ever is  done,  which  may  hereafter  be  turned  to  purposes 
of  oppression  and  to  promote  measures  opposite  to  those 
general  public  principles  upon  which  the  Stamp  Act  was 
repealed.  Another  is  that  if  these  infatuated  people 
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should  be  tempted  to  resist  in  the  last  instance,  which 
there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  apprehend  from  the  Gover- 
nor's letter  and  their  address,  I  think  it  too  plain  from 
the  accounts  we  daily  receive  that  France  and  Spain  would 
no  longer  defer  breaking  a  peace,  the  days  of  which  they 
already  begin  to  count,  though  I  profess  and  very  sincerely 
feel  the  want  of  that  experience  and  sagacity  necessary  to 
form  any  judgment  of  the  intentions  of  foreign  Powers."1 


"Your    Lordship    will   have    received  the   Duke  of 
Graft  on' s  letter  with  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Indian  business,  which  I  am  extremely  glad  to  find 
meets  your  Lordship's  intention.     His  Grace,  I  take  it 
for  granted,  has  enclosed  to  you  the  minute  of  Cabinet, 
stating  their  proposal  as  it  stands  being  unintelligible,  with 
several  queries,  upon  which  they  were  desired  to  explain 
themselves.     The  Duke  of  Grafton   has  since  seen  the 
Chairman  and   Deputy  Chairman  ;    who  said   they  were 
infinitely  obliged  to  every  Lord  of  the  Cabinet  for  not 
commanding  their  attendance,  as  they  must  have  been 
silent.     They  desired  for  that  reason  to  put  the  paper  of 
queries  in  their  pocket,  without  reading  it  till  they  got  to 
the  India  House,  where  they  would  prepare  the  answer, 
but  were  afraid  it  was  impossible  to  do  it  so  soon  as 
Friday  ;    which    leaves    it    open    to    Mr.   Beckford    to 
state  himself  as  ready,  which  I  understand  he  is,  to  go 
into  the  inquiry,  having  delayed  it  hitherto  more  out  of 
candour  to  Mr.  Townshend's  declaration  than   his  own 
opinion,  which  has  always  been  that  it  could  not  be  trans- 
acted out  of  Parliament,  and  will  give  Mr.  Townshend 
and  Mr.  Conway  an  opportunity  in  answer,  to  state  the 
matter  as  it  is  :  that  there  has  been  a  proposal,  which, 
not  being  sufficiently  clear  to  lay  before  Parliament,  has 
been    returned  to  the  directors   for    further  explanation 
upon  it,  which  they  have  promised  to  give,  but  has  not 
yet  been  received.     The  consequence  I  suppose  must  be 
further  adjournment  for  at  least  a  week  longer.     If  this 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  I4th,  1767. 
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meets  your  Lordship's  idea,  I  will  take  care  to  give  it  all 
possible  attention,  and  will  make  it  my  business  to  see 
Mr.  Beckford  upon  it,  and  that  it  shall  be  properly 
understood.  If  it  does  not,  I  beg  your  Lordship  to 
let  me  have  your  further  commands  any  time  to-morrow. 
I  am  sure  I  need  not  endeavour  to  express  to  your 
Lordship  my  concern  for  the  occasion  of  your  delay,  or 
for  the  inconvenient  situation  I  am  afraid  you  find  your- 
self in."1 

The  news  had  now  arrived — and  it  was  to  this  that 
Shelburne  alluded  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his 
letter — that  "  the  gout  had  returned  so  severely  upon 
Lord  Chatham  at  Marlborough  as  to  confine  him  to  his 
bed."2  From  this  time  forward  he  continued  "quite 
unable  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  things,"  3  nor  could  his 
colleagues  induce  him  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  answer 
of  the  East  India  Company,  which  they  had  received  on 
February  2Oth,  or  on  any  other  business.  He  only 
declared  "  that  his  fixed  purpose  had  always  been  and  still 
was,  not  to  be  a  proposer  of  plans,  but,  as  far  as  a  seat  in 
one  House  enabled  him,  an  unbiassed  judge  of  them."  4 

But  while  he  lay  on  a  sick  bed  at  Marlborough,  his 
disorganized  Ministry  suffered  the  first  defeat  on  a 
Money  Bill  experienced  by  any  Ministry  for  five  and 
twenty  years.  All  the  sections  of  the  landed  interest 
gathered  in  their  strength,  and  on  the  27th  of  January, 
headed  by  Dowdeswell — the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  Rockingham  Administration — proposed  to  reduce 
the  land  tax  from  four  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound. 
Townshend  was  told  he  might  substitute  the  promised 
American  revenue  for  the  extra  shilling.  He  needed  no 
encouragement.  His  resistance  to  the  proposition  of 
Dowdeswell  was  weak,  and  the  majority  against  him  was 
considerable.  Stung  by  the  defeat,  Chatham  dragged 
himself  to  London  resolved  "to  crush  the  preposterous 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  i6th,  1767. 

2  Lady  Chatham  to  Shelburne,  February  i6th,  1767. 

3  Chatham  to  Shelburne,  February  I7th,  1767. 

4  Chatham  to  Grafton,  February  23rd,  1767  j  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  25th, 
1767  ;   Chatham  to  Shelburne,  February  26th,  1767. 
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union  of  clashing  factions." 1  To  do  so  it  was  first 
necessary  to  crush  Townshend,  who  on  the  6th  of  March 
added  to  his  other  offences  by  opposing  the  motion, 
brought  forward  by  Beckford  at  the  suggestion  of 
Chatham  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry,  for 
printing  the  Indian  papers.  His  place  was  offered  to 
Lord  North,  but  before  a  reply  could  be  received  a 
Cabinet  Council  on  American  affairs  had  been  held.  It 
was  there  decided  with  considerable  unanimity  to  suspend 
the  legislative  functions  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York 
till  the  Mutiny  Act  was  complied  with.  The  question  of 
the  American  extraordinaries  next  came  on  for  discussion, 
upon  which  Townshend,  as  Shelburne  wrote  to  Chatham, 
"  mentioned  the  necessity  of  voting  a  particular  sum  ; 
which  he  said  he  neither  could  nor  would  move,  unless 
the  Cabinet  previously  took  the  whole  state  of  America 
into  consideration,  and  enabled  him  to  declare  to  the 
House  the  opinion  of  administration  as  to  the  forts,  the 
Indian  trade,  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  in  short  the 
whole  arrangements,  considered  with  a  view  to  a  general 
I  reduction  of  expense,  and  a  duty  which  he  undertook 
:  should  be  laid  to  defray  what  remained  :  that  he  had 
promised  this  to  the  House,  and  upon  the  authority  of 
what  passed  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  if  he  could  not  make  it 
good,  he  should  be  obliged  to  consider  the  best  means,  by 
what  he  should  say  or  by  his  conduct,  to  make  it  appear 
that  it  was  not  his  fault,  and  against  his  opinion.  I 
acquainted  your  Lordship  of  this  the  last  time  I  had  the 
honour  of  waiting  on  you  from  Lord  Barrington,  the 
difficulty  greatly  arising  from  several  conjectural  estimates 
being  laid  by  him  before  the  House.  I  was  surprised  at 
Mr.  Townshend's  conduct,  which  really  continues  ex- 
cessive on  every  occasion,  till  I  afterwards  understood  in 
conversation  that  he  declared  he  knew  of  Lord  North's 
refusal,  and  from  himself.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  told 
me,  and  I  suppose  may  tell  your  Lordship,  that  he  sent 
to  Lord  North  to  ask  him.  It  appears  to  me  quite 
impossible  that  Mr.  Townshend  can  mean  to  go  on  in 

1  Chatham  to  the  King,  March  jth,  1767. 
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the  King's  service  ;  but  of  this  your  Lordship  will  judge 
much  better  than  I  can,  after  the  Duke  of  Grafton  has 
given  you  a  farther  account."  * 

In  a  few  days  the  formal  refusal  of  North  came  to 
justify  the  surmise  of  Shelburne.  Chatham,  baffled  and 
weary,  withdrew  into  a  gloomy  retirement,  and  then,  to 
borrow  the  beautiful  imagery  of  Burke  in  after  years, 
"  before  this  splendid  orb  was  entirely  set  and  while  the 
western  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  with  his  descending  glory, 
on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  another 
luminary  and  for  his  hour  became  lord  of  the  ascendant."  2 

Splendid,  however,  as  were  the  talents  and  eloquence  of 
Charles  Townshend,  Shelburne  determined  to  make  one 
more  decisive  effort  in  favour  of  conciliation,  before  a  policy 
hostile  to  the  Colonies  was  adopted.  The  Massachusetts 
Amnesty  Act,  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York 
with  regard  to  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  the  scheme  of  taxation 
were  the  subjects  of  immediate  difficulty.  From  a  memo- 
randum drawn  up  for  his  use  by  Maurice  Morgann,3  his 
opinions  on  the  course  which  ought  to  have  been  followed 
may  be  gathered  : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  great  defects  in  the  constitutions 
of  the  American  Provinces,  they  acknowledged  and  prac- 
tised a  due  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  British  Legislature 
until  the  enacting  of  the  late  Stamp  Act. 

"The  progression  of  affairs  in  America  had  not  yet 
led  the  thoughts  of  men  to  independence.  They  were 
obedient  from  habit,  and  from  that  reverence  with  which 
they  considered  the  mother-country  ;  but  the  Stamp  Act 
having  an  immediate  tendency  to  destroy  the  whole  frame 
of  their  constitutions,  by  taking  away  from  their  Legis- 
latures the  only  subjects  of  taxation  which  the  laws  of 
trade  and  navigation  had  left  them,  it  was  no  wonder 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  March  I2th,  1767. 

2  Speech  on  American  taxation,  April  igth,  1774. 

3  Lansdowne  House  MSS.     Maurice    Morgann   was    a  clerk    in  the  Secretary   of 
State's  Office,  and  acted  as  Private  Secretary  to  Shelburne.     He  was  the  author  of  an 
Essay   on  the   Character  of  Falstaff.     Johnson   being  asked  his  opinion  of  this   Essay, 
answered,  "Why,  sir,  we  shall  have  the  man  come  forth  again  j  and  as   he   has   proved 
Falstaff  to  be   no   coward,   he   may  prove    lago    a    very   good    character." — Boswell's 
Johnson,  v.  70. 
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therefore  if  they  thought  of  self-defence  and  resistance, 
that  their  habits  of  obedience  were  broken,  and  their 
reverence  towards  this  country  diminished. 

"  The  feelings  of  mankind  are  generally  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  their  understandings.  In  England 
the  Stamp  Act  was  a  speculative  point,  but  in  America 
the  meanest  settler  felt  his  freedom  and  his  property  to 
depend  on  the  event. 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  British  Government  ought  to  have 
enforced  that  Act  with  its  whole  power,  or  to  have 
acknowledged  its  error  with  ingenuousness  and  candour, 
which  would  have  showed  a  frankness  and  condescension 
which  must  have  been  interpreted  into  true  dignity  ;  but 
unhappily  the  British  Parliament  did  neither.  It  affirmed 
its  own  right  of  enacting,  whilst  it  repealed  the  Act  itself 
in  visible  complaisance  to  the  clamour  of  America,  and 
thereby  naturally  suggested  to  the  Provinces,  that  the 
timidity  of  the  British  Parliament  kept  pace  with  its  ill 
dispositions  towards  them. 

"  To  the  law  declarative  of  the  right  of  the  British 
Parliament,  were  added  resolutions  that  the  sufferers  by 
the  riots  in  America  ought  to  be  compensated  by  the 
American  Assemblies.  The  first  served  to  excite  ill- 
humour  ;  the  last  furnished  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
it ;  and  the  whole  together  gave  occasions  to  turbulent 
and  seditious  men,  to  inflame  for  their  own  purposes  the 
disorders  of  America  ;  and  by  promoting  indecent  resolu- 
tions and  suggesting  improper  words  and  expressions,  they 
seem  successfully  to  have  laid  a  ground  for  more  resent- 
ments here,  and  consequently  for  more  fears,  doubts,  and 
animosities  in  America. 

"  To  these  misfortunes  has  been  added  the  Mutiny 
Act,  which  strangely  enacts  that  the  American  Assemblies 
shall  enact  that  certain  Articles  be  provided  for  the  Troops 
in  barracks  there.  The  whole  amount  of  those  Articles 
is  I  suppose  a  mere  trifle,  not  worth  the  contending  for  ; 
but  it  is  a  question  of  real  importance  to  America,  whether 
their  Assemblies  are  obliged  to  enact  implicitly  points 
concerning  which  all  debate  is  precluded,  and  whether 
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the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  can  thus  effectually  tax 
America  internally  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
Assemblies,  without  leaving  those  Assemblies  any  choice 
in  the  matter,  except  as  to  the  mode  only  in  which  the 
money  shall  be  raised.  It  seems  also  very  hard  that  this 
provision  should  be  made  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
troops,  which  may  occasionally  load  particular  provinces 
beyond  their  power  to  support ;  nor  is  the  end  to  be 
obtained,  likely  to  conciliate  the  Americans  to  the  means. 
A  military  establishment  there,  is  what  they  so  little  desire 
or  need,  that  they  look  upon  it  on  the  contrary  with  the 
most  jealous  and  fearful  eye. 

"  The  Mutiny  Act  is  likely  to  renew  the  animosities, 
and  perhaps  the  tumults  in  America.  It  has  already 
occasioned  such  resolutions  of  the  Assemblies  there,  as 
may  be  considered  derogatory  of  the  dignity  of  Great 
Britain,  so  that  this  Act  is  likely  to  produce  two  questions 
at  home,  one  concerning  its  own  propriety,  and  the  other 
concerning  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  committed 
in  the  support  of  it. 

<c  Besides  this  succession  of  impolitic  measures,  there 
has  been  doubtless  much  want  of  wisdom  and  management 
in  His  Majesty's  Governors  in  America.  Mr.  Bernard  in 
particular,  after  having  governed  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  for  many  years  with  words  only,  felt  very 
naturally  a  wish  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  troubles 
to  muster  up  his  arguments  and  chop  logic  with  the 
General  Assembly,  and  though  he  has  been  foiled  at  his 
own  weapons,  he  seems  to  this  day  to  value  himself  more 
upon  a  good  argument  than  a  wise  measure  ;  but  seeing 
at  present  the  ill-success  of  this  proceeding,  and  that  the 
clamour  is  too  loud  for  argument,  he  seems  to  have  retired 
to  his  closet  to  vent  his  chagrin  in  womanish  complaints, 
instead  of  combining  men,  and  forming  such  bold  plans 
of  administration  as  the  exigence  of  affairs  seems  to  require, 
and  as  his  situation,  invested  as  he  is  with  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain,  might  well  enable  him  to  do. 

"  It  remains  now  to  be  considered  what  measures  under 
these  circumstances  it  is  most  wise  and  becoming  in  Great 
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Britain  to  pursue.  I  consider  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  the 
requisition  for  a  compensation  to  sufferers,  as  of  no  other 
consequence  than  as  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain  seems 
staked  on  their  support.  The  laws  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion are  essential,  and  must  be  supported  at  all  risks,  and 
with  every  exertion  of  power.  The  other  points  are 
doubtful  in  their  principles,  and  may  perhaps  be  among 
those  rights — to  use  a  language  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand— that  are  never  fit  to  be  exercised,  and  yet  this 
subtle  distinction  is  the  sole  ground  upon  which  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  can  be  defended,  consistently  with  the 
Act  which  affirms  the  right.  The  enforcing  of  the  Mutiny 
Act  will  I  am  afraid  create  a  general  dissatisfaction  in 
America,  and  involve  all  the  Provinces  in  one  common 
cause  of  resistance — an  effect  which  may  be  attended  with 
the  most  fearful  consequences — and  the  dignity  of  Great 
Britain  be  lost  for  ever  together  with  her  power,  and  the 
ends  of  those  factious  persons,  who  have  excited  the 
indecent  and  petulant  resolutions  of  the  assemblies  there, 
be  fully  accomplished  ;  yet  if  Great  Britain  does  not  in 
some  shape  put  forth  her  dignity  on  this  occasion,  she 
may  end  by  losing  all  credit  and  reverence  in  America  and 
lose  likewise  her  power  there,  which  is  and  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  founded  on  opinion. 

"  Some  measures  therefore  it  seems  ought  to  be  taken 
of  so  bold  and  decisive  a  nature,  as  to  convince  the 
Americans  that  the  long  patience  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  by  no  means  owing  to  timidity,  and  yet  the  ends  of 
those  measures  should  be  so  manifestly  just  and  important 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  jealousies  and  fears  in  the  minds 
of  the  sober  and  well-disposed,  and  thereby  give  no 
pretence  for  common  measures  of  resistance,  and  it  would 
be  still  more  desirable  if  these  measures  could  be  directed 
against  a  particular  Province."  l 

The  course,  however,  thus  indicated  was  not  that  which 

1  In  December  1767,  Maurice  Morgann,  the  author  of  the  above  memorandum, 
was  sent  to  Canada  to  investigate  the  system  of  judicature  and  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  province.  On  the  zoth  of  June  Lord  Shelburne  wrote  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
as  follows  :  "  As  the  right  administration  of  Government  in  Quebec  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  that  Province,  the  improvement  of  its  civil  constitution  is  under 
the  most  serious  and  deliberate  consideration.  .  .  .  Every  light  which  can  be  procured 
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recommended  itself  to  the  other  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, of  whom  Conway  alone,  true  to  the  principles  he 
had  supported  under  Rockingham,  inclined  to  lenient 
measures.  He  lacked,  however,  the  ability  to  form  and 
the  decision  to  carry  out  a  plan.  Charles  Townshend, 
now  in  high  favour  at  Court,  enjoyed  an  easy  triumph 
over  his  hesitations  and  the  indolence  of  Grafton,  while 
Camden  in  the  absence  of  Chatham  forswore  his  ancient 
love  of  liberty,  though  for  a  season  only.1  It  was  suc- 
cessively decided  by  the  Cabinet  to  move  the  Privy 
Council  to  annul  the  Massachusetts  Amnesty  Act  as  an 
interference  with  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  New 
York  Quartering  Act  as  inconsistent  with  the  clause  in  the 
charter  of  the  province  requiring  the  legislation  of  that 
colony  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  consonant  with  the  laws 
of  England  ;  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  forbidding  the 
Governor  to  give  his  consent  to  any  further  legislation 
sent  up  to  him  by  the  Assembly,  till  compliance  should 
have  been  made  with  the  Mutiny  Act ;  to  extend  the 
Mutiny  Act  itself  for  another  year  ; 2  and  while  supporting 
the  Acts  of  Navigation  in  their  integrity,  to  impose  port 
duties  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  on  wine,  oil,  and  fruits, 
if  allowed  to  be  carried  into  America  direct  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  also  on  glass,  paper,  lead,  colours,  and 
tea.  The  revenue  obtained  from  these  duties  was  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  for  the  payment  of  the 
civil  officers  of  the  colonies,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
fact  of  the  new  taxation  being  levied  in  the  shape  of  port 
duties  would  effectually  baffle  the  arguments  of  those  who 
had  resisted  the  Stamp  Act  on  the  ground  that  it  imposed 
an  internal  tax.  Bernard  began  to  think  that  now  at 
last  he  was  really  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  to 
have  a  salary  independent  of  the  whims  of  any  colonial 

on  this  subject  will  be  material,  as  well  as  every  information  which  can  tend  to  eluci- 
date how  far  it  is  practicable  and  expedient  to  blend  the  English  with  the  French 
laws,  in  order  to  form  such  a  system  as  shall  at  once  be  equitable  and  convenient, 
both  for  His  Majesty's  old  and  new  subjects,  in  order  to  the  whole  being  confirmed 
and  finally  established  by  authority  of  Parliament."  (See  Kingsford,  History  of  Canada, 
v.  ch.  v.)  Morgann  did  not  return  to  England  until  January  1770. 

1  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  ii.  418,  448. 

2  6  and  7  George  III.  c.  55. 
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Assembly.  To  him  Charles  Townshend  was  a  second  and 
better  Grenville.  At  the  same  time  the  relations  between 
the  East  India  Company  and  the  mother-country  were 
provisionally  settled,  but  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
what  had  been  intended  by  Chatham,  to  whom  "  India 
now  became  a  perpetual  source  of  regrets."  1  A  bill  was 
introduced  restraining  the  dividends,  and  the  qualification 
for  a  Directorship  was  raised,  but  the  vast  territorial  revenue 
was  confirmed  to  the  Company  on  condition  of  a  payment 
of  £400,000  per  annum  into  the  Treasury.  Amongst 
the  opponents  of  even  these  moderate  proposals  was 
Edmund  Burke.2 

Conway  alone  in  a  Cabinet  held  on  March  I3th 
expressed  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  the  suspension  of 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York.3 
Shelburne  consented  to  it  as  part  of  a  scheme  which 
leaving  the  obnoxious  Act  to  die  a  natural  death,  was  to 
join  firmness  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  a  single 
province  to  conciliation  towards  a  whole  continent.4  But 
finding  his  opinions  on  every  other  question  overruled, 
and  Chatham  immediately  afterwards  retiring  into  soli- 
tude, he  for  some  time  ceased  all  further  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  his  colleagues,  and  decided  to  devote 
himself  to  neutralizing  the  disastrous  effects  which  could 
not  fail  to  flow  from  their  policy,5  so  far  as  he  was  able  to 
do  so  in  his  executive  capacity  as  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Ministers  at  the  bidding  of  an  imperious  colleague 
and  the  King  had  decided  on  the  measures  just  described  ; 
but  they  could  not  fail  to  be  conscious  of  the  precarious- 
ness  of  the  position  which  they  themselves  occupied. 
Conway  and  Camden  in  their  hearts  were  averse  to  the 
schemes  of  Townshend ;  Northington,  rich  if  not  in 
honours  at  least  in  emoluments,  was  anxious  to  retire  ; 
Grafton,  now  first  minister  owing  to  the  illness  of  Chatham 

1  Chatham  to  Shelburne,  March  6th,  1774. 

2  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  ii.  436. 

3  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  March  I2th,  1767. 

4  See  paper  quoted  above,  p.  318,  and  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  966. 

5  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  3rd,  1774.     During   1767  and   1768,  as  after- 
wards in  1782  and  1783,  Shelbur.ne  kept  a  record  of  the  Cabinet  Councils  he  attended. 
See  too  Part.  Hist,  xviii.  276,  1222;   Grenville  Correspondence,  iv.  364,  371. 
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in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  but  already  weary  of  the  endless 
personal  struggles  in  which  he  was  engaged,  knew  that 
if  ready  himself  to  sacrifice  Shelburne,  Charles  Townshend 
was  equally  anxious  to  sacrifice  him.  He  accordingly 
looked  round  for  new  alliances. 

Amongst  those  most  anxious  to  make  their  way  into 
office  was  the  Bedford  party.  They  were  the  chief 
advocates  of  a  firm  policy  against  the  colonists,  and  hoped 
to  storm  the  Treasury  bench  over  the  prostrate  body  of 
Chatham  as  they  had  done  in  1763  over  that  of  Bute.  To 
them  the  continuance  of  Shelburne  in  office,  especially  as 
Colonial  Minister,  was  intolerable.1  Neither  was  Shelburne 
more  agreeable  to  the  followers  of  Rockingham,  for  Burke 
was  their  prophet,  and  to  Burke  the  opponents  of  the 
Declaratory  Act  were  anathema  ;  nor  to  those  of  Grenville, 
for  he  had  been  amongst  the  earliest  opponents  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  The  King  had  only  admitted  him  to  his 
councils  out  of  deference  to  Chatham,  and  now  willingly 
joined  Grafton  and  Northington  in  denouncing  him  as  a 
"  secret  enemy  "  and  suggesting  his  removal.2  Charles 
Townshend  openly  professed  to  have  him  in  "  the  greatest 
contempt,"  3  and  only  the  fact  of  their  sitting  in  different 
Houses  made  a  joint  continuance  in  office  possible  for  a 
day  longer.  Meanwhile  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides  :  by 
Bedford  on  the  form  in  which  the  Massachusetts  Amnesty 
Act  had  been  disallowed,4  by  Richmond  on  some  delays 
which  had  arisen  in  the  settlement  of  Canada — delays 
which  were  owing  to  Northington,5 — by  Lord  Talbot  for 
his  conduct  and  vote  on  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Declaratory 
Resolutions,6  and  on  his  whole  political  position  by  Charles 
Townshend  in  that  strange  mixture  of  wit,  eloquence,  and 
buffoonery  which  yet  lives  as  the  "  champaign  "  speech.7 

To  have  resigned  was  his  own  wish,  but  while  Chatham 
still  held  the  Privy  Seal  and  regarded  him  as  his  repre- 

1  Walpole,   Correspondence,  v.  75-77  j  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  iii.  135. 
138. 

2  The  King  to  Chatham,  May  3Oth,  1767.     Chatham  Correspondence,  iii.  260. 

3  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  HI.,  iii.  26,  note. 

4  Ibid.  ii.  454 $  iii.  47.  5  Ibid.  iii.  45. 

6  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  May  26th,  1767. 

7  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  iii.  26,  note. 

VOL.    I  V 
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sentative  in  the  Cabinet,  resignation  was  difficult  if  not 
impossible.1  He  accordingly  kept  the  seals,  and,  while 
the  air  was  heavy  with  rumour  and  intrigue,  occupied 
himself  in  settling  the  difficulty  about  the  Mutiny  Act 
with  the  state  of  New  York.  The  Assembly  of  that 
province  had  now  made  a  grant  for  the  use  of  the  army 
without  any  special  appropriation.  The  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General2  advised  that  this  was  technically  a 
sufficient  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Mutiny  Act  ; 
and  Shelburne  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  closing  the  controversy. 

"  I  have  His  Majesty's  commands,"  he  wrote  to  Sir 
H.  Moore,  u  to  transmit  to  you  an  Act  of  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  for  restraining  and  prohibiting  the  Governor, 
Council,  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  province  of 
New  York,  until  provision  shall  have  been  made  for 
furnishing  the  King's  troops  with  all  the  necessaries  re- 
quired by  law,  and  from  passing  or  assenting  to  any  Act  of 
Assembly,  vote  or  resolution  for  any  other  purpose. 

"  This  law  you  will  perceive  was  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  obedience  of  the  Assembly  of 
New  York  to  the  terms  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  but  at  the 
same  time  framed  with  that  singular  temper  and  lenity  as 
to  offer  that  Assembly  an  opportunity  of  rectifying  their 
conduct,  and  this  without  involving  them  in  any  disabilities 
except  as  the  consequence  of  further  disobedience.  Nor  is 
the  province  itself  subjected  to  inconvenience  thereby, 
without  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  the  people  by  a  proper 
conduct  and  a  due  exertion  of  their  privileges  to  avoid  or 
remove  them. 

"  Since  the  passing  this  Act  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  June  i8th  acquainting  me  that  the  Assembly 
have  in  their  address  to  you  declared  their  intention  of 
making  that  provision  for  the  troops  which  is  prescribed 
by  the  Mutiny  Act. 

"  I  lost  no  time  in  laying  this  letter  before  His  Majesty, 
who  was  graciously  pleased  to  express  his  satisfaction  that 

1  Autobiography  of  Graf  ton,  ch.  vi.  213. 
2  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  3rd,  1774. 
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his  province  of  New  York  had  voluntarily  returned  to  a 
just  sense  of  their  duty,  and  had  thereby  given  an  un- 
questionable proof  of  their  duty  to  His  Majesty,  and 
of  their  obedience  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Whilst  I  transmit  this  Act,  it  is  with  real  pleasure 
I  consider  that  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  Assembly  has 
already  rendered  the  provisions  contained  in  it  unnecessary, 
and  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  just  spirit  of 
subordination  and  constitutional  obedience  to  that  supreme 
Legislature,  which  has  on  aJl  occasions  discovered  the 
clearest  intentions  of  restraining  its  own  power  within  the 
limits  of  equity  and  justice,  will  render  New  York  equally 
worthy  with  the  rest  of  His  Majesty's  provinces  of  His 
Majesty's  favour  and  protection,  and  of  those  singular 
privileges  which  they  enjoy  under  the  blessings  of  his 
reign,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion."1 

While  this  question  was  thus  happily  settled  the  plots 
and  counterplots  of  the  Whig  factions  busily  continued. 

"It  is  a  weary  and  unprofitable  task,"  says  Hallam 
speaking  of  the  feuds  of  the  Merwings,  "  to  follow  changes 
in  detail,  in  which  the  eye  meets  with  no  sunshine  nor  can 
rest  on  any  interesting  spot."  The  remark  might  be 
equally  applied  to  the  suicidal  struggles  of  the  Whigs  in 
1767,  who  were  apparently  unconscious  that  more  im- 
portant issues  were  at  stake  than  the  triumph  of  the  house 
of  Woburn  over  the  house  of  Wentworth,  or  of  both 
over  the  house  of  Hanover.  At  home  the  King  watched 
their  struggles  with  satisfaction  mingled  with  apprehension 
that  they  might  yet  be  too  strong  for  him ;  abroad  Choiseul 
prayed  that  "  the  anarchy  in  England  might  last  for 
ever." 2  Grimaldi  saw  in  the  divisions  of  English  parties 
the  equivalent  of  the  domestic  troubles  caused  in  Spain  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  reforms  of  Squillaci, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  remarkable  school  of  foreign 
statesmen  who  illustrated  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  So 
little  fear  had  he  now  of  any  active  foreign  policy  on  the 

1  Shelburne  to  Moore,  July  i8th,  1767. 
2  Choiseul  to  Durand,  August  4th,  1767,  quoted  by  Bancroft,  v,  68. 
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part  of  England,   that   Masserano  came  in   October  to 
express  ironically  the  regret  of  his  Court  that  the  claims 
of  Spain  against   England  were   still    unsettled.     "  The 
Spanish  Ambassador,"  says  Shelburne,1  "  complained  of  the 
points  in  dispute  between  the  two  nations,  particularly  our 
settlements  in  the  South  Seas  or  to  the  south  of  America, 
as  capable  of  most  dangerous  consequences.     I  told  him 
that  I  saw  the  several  points  remaining  unsettled,  and  the 
consequences  he  mentioned,  in  the  same  view  he  did — 
with  this  addition  on  the  side  of  England,  that  it  became 
every  day  more  and  more  difficult  for  an  English  Ministry 
to  bring  the  people  to  a  reasonable  view  of  the  several 
differences  ;  that  if  the  Ministry  was  changed,  it  would  be 
still  more  difficult  for  a  new  Ministry,  inasmuch  as  every 
time   a  new  Ministry  was   formed,  it  must  naturally  in 
this  country  bring  with  it  fresh  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  ;  perhaps  those  might  come  whose  interest 
it  might  be  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  the  people.     Then 
as  to  the  present,  I  felt  it  so  much  the  duty  of  a  Minister 
to  risk  himself,  that  I  thought  it  fit  in  every  case  of  this 
nature  for  a  Minister  to  correct  and  stop  all  such  views 
with  the  public  where  they  exceeded,  that  I  was  willing 
to  do  so  now,  and  for  this  purpose  I  was  willing,  as  I  had 
before  long  since  told  him,  as  soon  as  he  told  me  he  had 
the  necessary  powers,  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  all 
points  ;  that  I  had  often  told  the  King,  I  was  emphatically 
convinced  of  his  personal  honour  ;  that  I  was  persuaded, 
he  would  not  say  he  had  power,  merely  to  draw  me  in  to 
any  discovery  of  the  King's  or  my  private  sentiments  ; 
that  he  was  incapable  of  such  a  ruse  ;  that  for  myself  I 
was  ready  to  hazard  to  him  my  own  idea  of  what  might 
be  right  for  England  to  do  towards  accommodation  ;  that 
there  must  be  both  interests  considered,  and  if  our  settle- 
ments alarmed  them,  they  must  remember  the  claim  we 
had  on  the  King  of  Spain's  honour  and  justice  on  account 
of  the  ransom  due  on  taking  the  Manilla,  into  the  con- 
sideration of  which  the  King  would  always  insist  on  first 
entering.     He  said,  that  greater  things  ought  to  be  con- 

1  Notes  of  a  conversation  with  Prince  Masserano,  October  zznd,  1767. 
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sidered  ;  first  despatch  them  :  the  others  would  follow. 
I  said  grievances  should  be  considered  according  to  the 
time  they  happened  ;  that  as  to  their  greatness,  settle  the 
small  ones  first  that  could  be  settled,  leaving  the  difficult 
to  stay  to  the  last,  and  not  to  be  soured  with  little  jealousies. 
I  found  he  did  not  like  such  close  quarters,  and  wanted  to 
get  off  the  conversation  when  it  got  so  close,  but  I  desired 
he  would  not  forget  what  I  said,  and  would  remember 
that  the  delay  did  not  lie  with  me." 

A  final  crisis  at  length  arrived  to  end  the  distractions 
and  divisions  of  the  Ministry.  In  the  midst  of  his  schemes, 
and  when  apparently  near  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  hopes, 
Charles  Townshend  suddenly  died  of  a  putrid  fever  on 
September  4th,  1767.  Shortly  after  Nor thington  resigned, 
nor  did  the  changes  in  the  Ministry  rendered  necessary 
by  these  events  end  there.^, 

"  I  cannot  be  so  near  Hayes,"  wrote  Shelburne  to 
Lady  Chatham,  "  without  communicating  to  your  Lady- 
ship from  London  an  event  of  a  personal  nature.  It  is 
General  Conway  Js  resigning  the  emoluments  of  his  office 
as  Secretary  of  State,  on  account  of  certain  delicacies  he 
felt  for  what  passed  last  summer  in  regard  to  Lord 
Rockingham.1  It  has  been  some  time  in  agitation,  but 
was  not  communicated  to  me,  till  General  Conway 
mentioned  it,  at  the  moment  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was 
gone  in  to  the  King  to  acquaint  His  Majesty  finally  of 
his  resolution.  I  must  own,  when  it  was  first  told  me, 
I  felt  it  an  agreeable  opening  for  me  to  do  the  same  ; 
and  that  I  might  by  that  means  be  freed  from  various 
delicacies,  and  some  uneasiness  in  a  situation  in  which 
Lord  Chatham  placed  me,  and  which  without  his  approba- 
tion I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  desert.  Upon 
weighing  it,  however,  I  must  own  I  saw  as  many  objec- 
tions, and  what  concluded  me  to  defer  such  a  step  was, 
that  I  thought  it  wrong  to  do  a  thing  which,  however 

1  It  appears  that  Conway,  having  now  been  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  which  entitled  him  to  the  pay  of  that  office,  and  to  that  of  a  Colonel  on 
active  service,  was  unwilling  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  these  emoluments  and  of  the  salary 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  well,  fearing  that  the  Rockingham  party,  who  were  eager 
to  detach  him  from  his  present  connection,  would  say  he  kept  his  office  for  the  sake 
of  money. 
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VIII 


rightly  intended,  might  have  the  air  of  experiment,  without 
Lord  Chatham's  example  or  concurrence. 

"  I  know  not  how  to  make  your  Ladyship  sufficient 
excuses  for  troubling  you  upon  any  subject  of  business  ; 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  a  sufficient  one,  to  say  it  is  an  ease 
to  my  own  mind  to  acquaint  your  Ladyship  of  it,  so 
that  if  Lord  Chatham  should  chance  to  hear  of  it,  you 
might  have  the  goodness  to  acquaint  him  of  the  motives 
of  my  conduct. 

"As  for  the  course  of  public  affairs,  what  regards 
Parliament  I  conceive  may,  with  common  management, 
be  carried  through  without  difficulty.  As  for  the  Court, 
Lord  Chatham  knows  my  opinion,  as  it  has  been  unvaried 
since  I  first  waited  upon  him  at  Northend.  As  to  foreign 
affairs,  there  are  many  accounts  which  certainly  do  not 
flatter  the  almost  universal  wish  of  peace  ;  but  if  there 
should  any  certainty  come  of  any  such  great  event  as  a 
war,  I  shall  presume  to  acquaint  your  Ladyship  of  it, 
without  troubling  you  with  too  many  particulars.  In  the 
meantime,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  nothing  can  so 
effectually  keep  it  off  as  the  report  of  Lord  Chatham's 
health."  * 

Grafton  had  now  a  great  opportunity.  Being  rid  of 
Charles  Townshend,  he  might  have  reconstituted  his 
Government  on  liberal  principles,  and  reversed  the 
American  policy  which  Townshend  had  forced  on  him. 
But  he  chose  to  adopt  a  course  which  could  not  fail 
to  lead  to  an  exactly  opposite  result.  The  resignation 
of  their  offices  by  Northington  and  Conway  again  afforded 
a  tempting  opportunity  to  Bedford,  who,  broken  by  the 
untimely  death  of  his  son  and  his  own  failing  sight,  now 
no  longer  sought  office  for  himself,  but  for  his  friends 
only.  He,  however,  made  the  resignation  by  Shelburne  of 
the  management  of  Colonial  affairs  the  condition  of  his 
support.  As  this  resignation  would  render  vacant  three 
instead  of  two  offices,  the  proposal  of  Bedford  was  not 
unwelcome,  and  suddenly  remembering  the  old  controversy 
about  the  division  of  work  in  the  department  of  the 

1  Shelburne  to  Lady  Chatham,  October  gth,  1767. 
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Secretary  of  State,  Grafton  sought  an  interview  with 
Shelburne.  It  was  intended  to  offer  the  third  Secretary- 
ship of  State  to  Hillsborough. 

At  this  interview  Grafton  said  : l 

1  do  not  choose  to  take  any  step  of  consequence  without 
first  communicating  it  to  your  Lordship,  particularly  anything 
which  can  have  the  least  regard  to  the  situation  your  Lordship  is 
in,  or  indulge  more  than  a  thought  concerning  it,  without 
endeavouring  to  know  your  Lordship's  inclination  and  your 
feelings  upon  it.  In  the  distressing  situation  in  which  I  am, 
having  embarked  in  this  thing,  and  from  my  office  feeling  it 
incumbent  upon  me,  since  the  state  Lord  Chatham  has  been 
in,  to  take  the  lead,  and  being  bound  to  wish  what  is  best  in  the 
main  for  the  King's  affairs,  I  should  feel  myself  the  most  culpable 
man  in  the  world  if  there  was  an  opening  when  any  great  body  of 
men  might  be  taken  in,  and  faction  broke  into  by  that  means 
(which  was  always  Lord  Chatham's  great  object),  if  I  did  not  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  embrace  it.  Now  having  received 
openings  from  different  parties,  though  really  and  in  fact  they  are 
but  faint  glimmerings,  what  I  would  presume  to  wish  to  know, 
would  be  what  your  Lordship's  sentiments  are  in  regard  to  your 
own  department,  or  what  your  feelings  would  be  in  case  it  would 
be  useful  to  the  King's  affairs  to  come  to  a  division  of  it.  Your 
Lordship  may  perhaps  have  heard  that  it  was  a  thing  in  agitation 
in  August  last.  When  there  was  so  many  different  schemes 
about  General  Conway,  it  was  then  thought  that  your  Lordship 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  the  Northern  Department,  and 
General  Conway  hold  one  part  of  yours  with  the  Ordnance.  I 
must  say  that  it  has  ever  been  my  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
separated.  I  have  declared  it  a  hundred  times  to  the  Chancellor  ; 
I  told  General  Conway  so  expressly  at  the  meeting  we  had  about 
him  last  summer  before  Mr.  Walpole  and  Lord  Hertford.  I  beg 
and  beseech  your  Lordship  at  the  same  time  not  to  think  it  is  any 
personality  towards  you,  because  I  do  protest  it  is  not.  Were  a 
Solomon  in  the  situation,  I  should  not  be  of  opinion  that  he  could 
go  through  it.  When  General  Conway  had  that  department, 
though  he  had  it  not  in  so  extensive  a  manner  as  your  Lordship, 
I  then  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  separated,  and  was  the 
strongest  for  Lord  Dartmouth's  being  made  a  third  Secretary, 
which  shows  that  it  is  not  now  personal  towards  your  Lordship  ; 
I  therefore  beseech  you  not  to  attribute  it  to  any  such  motive. 

1  Paper  marked  "Friday  night,  December  nth,  1767.     At  the  Lord  President's." 
Compare  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  iii.  138. 
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Lord  Shelburne  answered  : 

Your  Grace  knows  so  very  well  my  motives  of  engaging  in 
and  continuing  in  this  system,  that  I  need  not  repeat  them.  As 
to  what  passed  in  August,  I  am  a  total  stranger  to  it,  which  may 
not  be  surprising,  as,  since  Lord  Chatham's  illness,  I  have  not 
heard  the  least  of  what  has  been  carrying  on  or  projected,  except 
the  business  that  occurred  necessarily  in  the  course  of  my  own 
office,  nor  had  I  the  least  idea  till  this  moment  that  any  change 
respecting  the  Southern  Department  was  ever  in  the  least  agitation 
or  thought  of  by  your  Grace.  As  to  what  you  mention,  I  have 
not  the  least  objection  to  talking  to  you  upon  it,  whenever  your 
Grace  thinks  proper,  as  I  presume  this  is  not  a  proper  place  for  it, 
there  being  so  many  people  waiting  in  the  next  room.  Your 
Grace  will  only  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  for  curiosity  whether 
any  American  event  has  given  rise  to  this  new  opinion  of  your 
Grace's,  for  I  presume  it  is  so  far  new  as  to  have  been  conceived 
since  the  forming  of  the  present  administration,  else  if  your  Grace 
had  possessed  it  then  so  strongly,  you  would  certainly  have  urged 
it  at  that  time  as  by  far  the  properest. 

The  Duke  replied  : 

That  it  was  no  event  whatever,  nor  nothing  personal  towards 
your  Lordship  ;  on  the  contrary  I  think  the  business  very  suffi- 
ciently and  very  ably  managed.  I  should  wish  on  that  account 
that  your  Lordship  was  to  remain  at  the  head  of  that  part,  but  it 
is  my  decided  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  divided,  and  so  strongly 
so,  that  no  consideration  whatever  should  make  me  continue  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury,  and  any  person  whatever  in  the  king- 
dom, be  it  who  it  will,  in  possession  of  that  department  in  its 
present  extent.  There  is  no  saying  what  I  might  do,  engaged  in 
the  present  general  election  as  I  am,  till  that  was  over,  but  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  either  he  or  I  should  leave  the  King's 
service.  As  to  its  occurring  to  me  when  the  system  was  first 
formed,  I  really  confess  it  did  not  to  the  degree  it  does  at  present : 
besides  Lord  Chatham  was  then  in  the  situation  in  which  I  un- 
happily feel  myself  in  some  sort  at  present :  a  horse,  my  Lord, 
could  not  go  through  the  business  of  your  office  properly  ;  I  did 
not  receive  till  yesterday  some  papers  from  Sir  H.  Moore  which 
were  dated  before  October  the  3rd. 

Lord  Shelburne  said  in  answer  to  these  rather  pointed 
observations  : 

As  to  that  particular,  it  was  certainly  very  wrong,  but  it  was 
the  affair  of  an  Under  Secretary  and  not  mine,  and  I  did  suppose 
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must  be  owing  to  some  accident  of  supposing  his  Grace  to  be  in  the 
country,  which  sometimes  happened,1  as  they  were  in  general 
very  punctual,  but  I  am  vastly  happy  that  no  real  evil  has  happened 
to  the  King's  affairs  or  those  of  the  public,  which  I  had  the  care 
of  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  but  that  it  had  been  reduced  in 
the  main  to  some  degree  of  order  and  obedience  also  to  Parlia- 
mentary authority,  from  a  very  different  state  in  which  I  found 
it ;  a  degree  of  success  which  I  could  not  attribute  to  my  own 
ability  but  to  good  luck  alone.  As  to  the  rest  I  cannot  help 
observing  frankly  to  his  Grace,  that  had  I  been  where  his  Grace 
is,  and  he  Secretary,  and  supposing  me  to  have  the  same  opinion 
with  his  Grace,  that  I  should  most  certainly  have  chosen  to  have 
communicated  it  frankly  to  the  person  whom  it  regarded,  rather 
than  to  those  several  other  persons  whom  his  Grace  mentioned,  or 
at  least  have  avowed  and  communicated  it  at  the  same  time.  I 
will  not  detain  your  Grace  longer  at  present,  but  will  be  ready  to 
talk  further  to  your  Grace  whenever  you  think  proper  and  when- 
ever you  please. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  answered  : 

That  it  would  have  been  most  agreeable  to  him  to  have  com- 
municated it,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  consider  at  that  time  of 
the  going  on  of  the  King's  affairs. 

He  then  repeated  many  civil  expressions  and  professions  of 
the  same  sort  with  those  above  mentioned,  and  proposed  to  talk 
further  about  it  at  the  Council  to  be  held  at  the  Queen's  House 
the  next  day  at  half-an-hour  after  two. 

At  this  second  interview  Shelburne  said  : 

I  think  it  a  pity  this  thing  had  not  been  thought  of  at  first, 
when  Lord^  Chatham's  sentiments  upon  so  important  a  subject 
might  have  been  known.  I  am  afraid  in  his  present  situation  we 
cannot  have  his  assistance,  but  as  your  Grace  is  so  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  measure  is  necessary  and  useful  to  the  King's 
affairs,  my  duty  to  His  Majesty  must  produce  in  me  a  most  cheer- 
ful acquiescence.  Your  Grace  understands  me,  however,  to  mean 
my  continuing  in  my  present  office,  as  I  do  not  choose  to  take 
upon  me  the  framing  and  modelling  of  this  new  office.  This 
did  not  come  up  to  his  jdea ;  he  desired  then  that  I  should  take 
the  American  part,  as  the  Bedfords  cannot  be  trusted  with  it  on 
account  of  different  principles,  and  that  it  was  as  well  under  me, 
and  that  he  did  not  like  to  change  it.2 

1  The  allusion  is  to  the  frequent  absence  of  the  Duke  at  Newmarket  and  at  Wake- 
field  Lodge,  where  he  kept  hounds. 

2  Paper   marked   "  Memorandum   by   Lord   Shelburne   of  the   conversation  at  the 
Queen's  House." 
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"  Your  Ladyship,"  Shelburne  wrote  to  Lady  Chatham 
next  day,  "  sees  the  delicacy  of  this  situation.  My  sincere 
and  only  wish  is  to  do  what  is  agreeable  to  Lord  Chatham, 
not  so  much  from  a  motive  of  private  regard,  as  a  thorough 
conviction  that  nothing  but  his  compass  and  extent  of  mind 
can  save  this  country  from  some  great  confusion.  My 
reason  for  not  choosing  the  new  department  proposed  is 
no  dislike  to  the  office,  but  that  I  think  the  general  system 
affected  ;  but  if  Lord  Chatham  desires  I  should  do  it,  I 
am  very  ready  to  take  the  part  he  wishes,  notwithstanding 
my  own  earnest  inclinations.  Lord  Chatham,  if  he  enters 
at  all  into  the  situation,  must  carry  me  very  strongly  to 
miss  no  proper  opportunity  of  declining  office  altogether, 
where  I  do  not  see  my  way,  and  have  little  or  nothing  to 
direct  my  conduct. 

"  Your  Ladyship  will  judge  so  much  better  than  I  can 
of  the  proper  time  for  communicating  the  contents  of  this 
letter  to  Lord  Chatham  when  he  will  be  least  incon- 
venienced by  it,  that  I  flatter  myself  it  will  help  to  plead 
my  excuse  for  the  trouble  of  it,  and  that  whenever  he 
shall  have  bestowed  a  moment's  attention  on  it,  he  will 
not  withhold  his  opinion  on  an  occasion,  where  I  should 
wish  so  much  to  have  it  for  my  guide."  * 

It  was,  however,  impossible  to  obtain  any  reply  of  a 
definite  character  from  Chatham,  and  Shelburne  ended  by 
acquiescing  in  the  proposed  division  of  the  office,  choosing, 
for  the  reasons  he  had  indicated  to  Lady  Chatham,  to  sur- 
render  his  connection  with  American  affairs.2  Being  now 
more  than  ever  anxious  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Chatham,  and  to  explain  his  position,  he  started  for  Hayes, 
but  after  riding  as  far  as  Bromley,  was  stopped  by  a  message 
from  the  great  Earl  declaring  his  inability  to  see  him 
owing  to  constant  illness.  He  accordingly  contented  him- 
self with  writing  thence  to  Lady  Chatham  as  follows  : 

"  It  may  be  proper  just  to  acquaint  Lord  Chatham,  as 
he  knows  what  passed  before,  that  the  first  time  I  saw  the 

1  Shelburne  to  Lady  Chatham,  December  1 3th, £fi>73 

2  There   were    now   to    be  three   Secretaries   ofSsfate  ;    the   Secretaryship   for   the 
Colonies  held  by  Hillsborough  being  new.     It  was  abolished  in  1782. 
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Duke  of  Grafton  after  the  letter  I  sent  your  Ladyship  a 
copy  of,  I  desired  he  would  understand  the  word  acquiescence 
in  its  strict  sense — and  that  solely  on  account  of  Lord 
Chatham — but  not  the  least  degree  of  conviction,  as  I  fore- 
saw many  evils  from  what  was  proposed.  Since  that,  I 
have  been  acquainted  of  nothing,  till  yesterday,  when  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  told  me  what  was  fixed  on  Friday  last, 
which  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  takes 
place  in  part  only  after  Christmas,  and  in  no  part  has  been, 
happily  for  me,  either  confided  or  communicated  to  me.1 

"  I  am  persuaded,  when  Lord  Chatham  has  either  time 
or  health  to  return  to  any  business,  his  intuition  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  make  it  easy  for  him  to 
distinguish  between  the  secret  and  the  real  views  of  any  of 
the  parties  concerned,  if  it  be  necessary  ;  as  well  as  of  the 
effects  which  the  steps  taken  in  his  absence  are  most  likely 
to  produce. 

"There  is  but  one  thing  which  I  wish  to  say,  in 
apology  for  my  having  made  so  much  use  of  Lord 
Chatham's  name  :  that  it  is  not  thinking  my  attachment 
of  any  consequence  to  him,  as  I  must  be  sensible  that  there 
are  twenty  unexceptionable  people  that  would  be  equally 
useful  to  his  views,  in  any  situation  his  kindness  to  me 
may  make  him  wish  for  me  ;  but  it  is  solely  on  my  own 
account,  and  my  wishing  to  direct  my  conduct  the  best 
for  the  public." 

This  was  the  last  communication  which  Shelburne 
had  with  Chatham  for  a  considerable  time.  The  latter 
now  wrapped  himself  in  a  mysterious  silence,  and  only 
occasionally  emerged  to  indulge  in  the  gratification  of 
extravagant  and  morbid  fancies,  bearing  the  stamp  of 
madness  if  they  were  not  indeed  the  acts  of  a  madman. 
The  exact  character  of  the  disease  which  in  1767  and  1768 
afflicted  this  great  statesman  will  probably  always  remain 
a  moot-point  in  history.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries  he  was  insane  ;  others  recognized  only 
an  exaggerated  form  of  that  love  of  mystery  and  acting  for 

1  The  allusion  is  to  the  American  policy  of  the  Cabinet. 

2  Shelburne  to  Lady  Chatham,  December  22nd,  1767. 
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the  sake  of  effect  which  had  always  been  ingredients  in 
his  character  and  were  now  stimulated  by  disease.1 

To  this  opinion  Shelburne  himself  seems  to  have 
inclined.2  He  in  any  case  keenly  felt  the  invidiousness  of 
his  own  position  :  the  representative  of  Chatham  in  the 
Cabinet,  yet  unable  to  obtain  even  the  shortest  interview 
with  him  ;  anxious  himself  to  resign,  yet  desired  to  stay, 
and  called  upon  to  decide  questions  of  great  difficulty,  yet 
without  any  certainty  that  he  would  not  be  thrown  over 
by  his  principal.  The  bitter  remembrance  of  this  passage 
in  his  career,  when  unsupported  and  alone  he  had  on  the 
one  hand  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  King  and  the  intrigues 
of  his  colleagues,  and  on  the  other  to  suffer  under  the 
obstinate  silence  or  empty  declamations  of  his  leader,3 
made  him  in  the  evening  of  life  paint  his  picture  of 
the  great  Earl  in  darker  colours  than  the  facts  justified, 
and  without  adequate  recognition  of  those  great 
qualities  which  once  had  saved  and  once  again  might  have 
saved  the  country,  —  qualities  which  he  either  thought 
too  well  known  to  need  detailed  description,  or  would 
have  described  had  he  lived  to  revise  his  own  work.4 

The  ministerial  changes  did  not  actually  take  place  till 

.     January,  when  Hillsborough  entered  on  the  administration 

of  the  American  Colonies,  and  Weymouth  succeeded  to 

the  management  of  Home  Affairs  and  of  the  Northern 

1  Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  I  had  some  con- 
versation  with  the  eminent   physician   Sir  Andrew   Clark,  as  to  the  nature  of  Lord 
Chatham's  complaint.     Suppressed  gout  he  said  probably  disordered  the  whole  nervous 
system,  and  drove  him  into  a  state  of  mental  depression  varying  with  attacks  of  excite- 
ment almost  equivalent  to  insanity.     But  there  was  no  specific  brain  disease.     It  was 
after  a  bad  attack  of  external  gout  that  the  patient  for  a  time  entirely  recovered  his  force 
of  mind. 

2  See  the  Chapter  of  Autobiography,  supra,  55-60. 

3  In  a  paper  by  the  Abb6  Morellet,  "English  Parties  in  1784,"  among  the  Lans- 
downe  MSS.,  the  following  passage  occurs  :  "  Lord  Shelburne  has  whispered  it  in  my 
ear,  and  Mr.  Franklin  has  told  me  a  fact  completely  justifying  this  reproach.      After 
several  fruitless  conferences  with  Lord  Chatham  on  the  Stamp  Act,  he  asked  for  an 
interview  in  the  country,  that  he  might  propose  certain  modifications  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  Lord  Chatham  intended  to  introduce.     .     .     .     Franklin  arrived  at  eight. 
Lord  Chatham  perorated  till  two  o'clock  without  comprehending  or  concluding  anything, 
and  sent  away  the  American  deputy  son  papier  a  la  main  comme  il  etait  venn" 

4  Lord  Chesterfield  to  the  shorter  but  in  many  respects  not  dissimilar  picture  of 
Lord  Chatham  in  his  Characters  added  this  sentence  :  "  However  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  had  those  qualities  which  none  but  a  great  man  can  have  with  a  mixture  of  those 
failings  which  are  the  common  lot  of  wretched  and  imperfect  human  nature." — Letters 
(ed.  Bradshaw),  iii.  1429. 
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Department  in  the  place  of  Conway,  while  Shelburne 
retired  within  his  now  limited  sphere.  The  preponderance 
of  the  Bedford  party  at  once  became  marked.  It  meant 
peace  with  France  and  Spain,  and  a  vigorous  policy  against 
the  Colonies,  and  was  understood  in  that  sense  by  the 
representatives  and  agents  of  those  countries.1 

The  victory  of  the  Bedford  party  also  affected  the 
"  western "  policy  of  the  Government  in  America  with 
reference  to  the  Indian  Lands.  The  Grenville  Ministry, 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  held  a  leading  position, 
acting  on  the  lines  of  the  Proclamation  of  1 763,  had  devised 
a  plan  of  management  in  July  1764,  which  proposed  to 
run  an  Indian  boundary  line  such  as  would  open  the  Ohio 
Valley  to  immediate  settlement,  and  would  enable  the 
Imperial  Government  to  purchase  tracts  of  territory 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  time.  But  there  was 
apparently  no  question  of  forming  new  settlements  on  a 
self-governing  basis.  No  boundary  line,  however,  was  run, 
and  the  matter  would  seem  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance. 
In  1766,  Barrington,  on  behalf  of  the  Rockingham 
Ministry,  devised  another  plan  which  if  adopted  would  have 
effectually  barred  all  further  settlements,  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  existing  colonies,  in  order  to  cut  down 
expenses  as  much  as  possible,  owing  to  the  necessities 
of  the  financial  situation.  In  the  debates  of  January  and 
February  1767,  on  the  army  extraordinaries,  Charles 
Townshend  appears  to  have  pledged  the  Graf  ton  Ministry 
to  this  policy,2  and  to  have  received  the  support  of  George 
Grenville  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  though 
the  attitude  of  the  Bedford  party  does  not  clearly  appear.3 
On  this  question  Shelburne  joined  issue  with  Townshend,4 
and  his  views  would  seem  to  have  prevailed,  as  in  June 
Lord  Northington  speaks  of  his  having  "  got  the  mastery" 

1  Durand  to  Choiseul,  December  nth,  1767,  January  nth,  ist  February,  1768  ; 
Chatelet  de  Lomont  au  Chevalier  de  Modene,  March  I5th,  1768.    Bancroft,  vi.  ch.  xxxi. 

2  "Minutes  of  the  Cabinet,  March  3Oth,  1767";   "Reasons  for  not  diminishing 
expenses  this  year,"  March  3oth,  1767.     (Lansdowne  House  MSS.) 

3  Lansdowne  House  MSS. 

4  Pitt  Correspondence,  iii.  210,  note,  232-233  ;  Caldivell  Papers,  Maitland  Club  Pub- 
lications, Part  II.  ii.  106.     Townshend  and  Conway  contradicted  one  another  in  this, 
debate. 
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of  the  American  business,  and  that  the  King  had  given 
"  general  directions  thereon."  l 

Shelburne  at  the  same  time  was  negotiating,  as  already 
seen,  with  Franklin,  and  with  Phineas  Lyman  and  Sir  John 
Amherst,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  new  settlements 
on  the  Ohio  and  on  the  Illinois,2  which  Townshend's  re- 
strictive ideas  would  have  rendered  impossible,  and  would 
have  also  been  impossible  under  the  intermediate  plan  of 
1 764.  After  the  death  of  Charles  To wnshend  in  September, 
he  laid  his  policy  before  his  colleagues  ; 3  and  having,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  received  their  approval,  presented  it  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  a  letter  of  October  5th.4  In 
November,  Franklin  revived  the  question  of  the  Indian 
boundary  ;  and  Shelburne  made  a  communication  relating 
to  it  to  the  Board  of  Trade.5  The  Board  replied  on  December 
23rd  ;  and  just  before  leaving  the  American  Department 
Shelburne  directed  that  the  boundary  line  projected  in 
1764  should  be  run — thereby  in  the  opinion  of  a  recent 
American  author  "laying  the  foundation  of  the  policy  which 
subsequently  became  the  basis  of  the  Indian  Policy  of 
the  United  States  ;  i.e.  the  policy  of  marking  a  boundary 
line  between  the  Indian  hunting  grounds  and  settlements, 
and  forbidding  pioneers  to  cross  that  line."  6 

The  Board's  answer  to  the  October  letter  did  not  arrive 
until  March  7th,  1768,  after  Shelburne  had  given  up  the 
American  Department.7  It  was  in  the  main  outlines  a 
reversion — as  was  to  be  expected — to  the  policy  of  the 
Grenville  Ministry  of  1 764  ;  but  it  allowed  the  formation  of 
a  new  colony  by  a  Chartered  Company  between  the  moun- 
tains  and  the  Indian  boundary  line,  and  declined  to  entertain 
any  larger  schemes.  Hillsborough,  apparently  in  the  in- 
terest of  Virginia,  opposed  this  plan,  as  he  had  uniformly 
done,  and  resigned  in  1772  ;  probably  in  consequence  of 
this  difference  of  opinion  with  his  colleagues. 

1  Autobiography  of Graf  ton,  175. 

2  See  Franklin's  Works  (ed.  Bigelow),  iv.  309. 

3  "Minutes  submitted  to  the   Cabinet   in   the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1767 
relative  to  the  system  of  Indian  trafficks."     (Lansdowne  House  MSS.) 

4  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  Neiu  York,  vii.  981. 

5  Ibid.  vii.  1004.  6  Mr.  C.  W.  Alvord  to  the  present  author,  March  1912. 
7  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  vii.  19. 
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At  the  moment  that  the  influence  of  the  Bedford 
party  was  visibly  triumphant,  it  was  announced  amid 
universal  astonishment  that  Dunning — the  intimate  friend 
of  Shelburne,  and  now  member  for  Calne  —  had  been 
raised  to  the  post  of  Solicitor-General,  vacant  by  the  re- 
signation of  Sir  Edward  Willes.1  He  had  been  appointed 
Recorder  of  Bristol,  was  the  most  shining  pleader 
at  the  bar,  and  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  as 
counsel  for  Wilkes.  "  Though  his  manner  was  insuf- 
ferably bad,  coughing  and  spitting  at  every  word/' 
says  Hannah  More,  speaking  of  his  great  forensic  victory 
at  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  "  yet  was  his 
matter  pointed  to  the  last  degree."  "  His  words  were 
always  pure,  and  always  elegant,  and  the  best  words 
dropped  easily  from  his  lips  into  the  best  places  with  a 
fluency  at  all  times  astonishing,  and  when  he  had  perfect 
health  "  —which  was  rarely  the  case — "  really  melodious."2 
But  it  was  not  merely  as  an  advocate  that  Dunning 
obtained  applause.  The  almost  unanimous  voice  of  his 
contemporaries  pointed  to  him  as  one  of  the  few  eminent 
lawyers  who  were  as  great  in  statesmanship  as  at  the  bar. 
Chatham,  who  as  a  rule  hated  lawyers,  declared  him  to 
be  "  another  man  from  any  he  had  known  in  the 
profession.  I  will  sum  up  his  character "  he  said  <c  as 
it  strikes  me.  Mr.  Dunning  is  not  a  lawyer,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  the  law  itself"  ;  and  he  told  Shelburne 
that  among  the  many  things  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
him,  an  introduction  to  Dunning  held  the  highest  place.3 
"  If  Mr.  Dunning,"  he  said  on  another  occasion,  "  can  for 
a  time  forgo  the  bar,  he  may  live  long,  and  prolong  the 
life  of  the  declining  constitution  of  our  country,  and  most 
probably  will  one  day  raise  up  again  the  Great  Seal.4 
How  many  professors  of  the  law  he  may  chance  to  outlive 
gives  me  no  solicitude  ;  I  only  pray  he  may  not  *  outlive 
the  law  itself/  to  use  Serjeant  Maynard's  words."  5  Such 

1  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  iii.  146. 

2  Stanhope,  v.  292.     Sir  W.  Jones,  Works,  iv.  577. 

3  Chatham  to  Shelburne,  December  3rd,  1770. 

4  Chatham  to  Shelburne,  January  5th,  1773. 

5  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  said  to  have  told  the  aged  Serjeant  Maynard  that  he 
must  have  outlived  almost  all  the  great  lawyers  of  his  time.     "  Yes,  sir,"  is  said  to 
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was  the  character  of  the  new  Solicitor-General.  The 
Bedford  party,  anxious  to  promote  the  unscrupulous 
Wedderburn,  regarded  the  appointment  with  ill-con- 
cealed annoyance,  but  probably  knew  that  before  long 
the  friend  of  Shelburne  would  have  to  follow  his  leader 
into  retirement.  Meanwhile  the  legal  world  saw  with 
astonishment  a  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  still  wearing  a 
stuff  gown,  for  no  Chancellor  was  to  be  found  sufficiently 
careless  of  royal  resentment  to  allow  the  counsel  of 
Wilkes  to  take  silk.1 

have  been  the  reply  of  the  Serjeant,  "  and  I  should  have  outlived  the  law  itself  if  your 
Highness  had  not  come  over  to  our  assistance." 

1  For    a    further   account   of  Dunning,   see   Law    Magazine^  vii. ;    Roscoe,   Lives 
of  Eminent  Lawyers  ;  and  Brougham,  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. 


CHAPTER   IX 

IRELAND    IN     1767-1768 

AT  the  moment  that  the  new  division  of  the  business 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  department  was  made,  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  which  remained  under  the  Southern 
Secretary,  were  promising  to  give  Shelburne  as  much 
employment  as  those  of  America. 

By  birth,  by  education,  and  by  property,  Shelburne 
was  intimately  connected  with  Ireland.  In  his  own  early 
years  he  had  had  abundant  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  strange  society  of  the  County  Kerry, 
where  the  gentry  conspired  with  the  peasantry  to  defeat 
the  law  which  they  both  abhorred ;  where  magistrates 
and  clergy  connived  at  robbery  and  murder ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  district  ignorance  and  prejudice  reigned 
supreme.  Nine  years  before  his  birth,  the  attack  made 
at  Ballyhige  on  the  wrecked  Danish  treasure  had  taken 
place  ;  it  remained  unpunished  ; 1  when  he  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age  John  Puxley  the  Exciseman  had  been 
murdered  at  Glengariff  for  not  assisting  in  the  violation 
of  the  law,  and  his  death  had  been  avenged,  but  not  by 
the  arm  of  justice.2  There  were  indeed  many  peculiarities 
in  the  position  of  the  County  Kerry,  which  rendered  the 
defiance  of  the  law  more  easy  within  its  limits  than  else- 
where. The  coast  indented  with  numerous  bays,  the 
inaccessible  mountains  running  down  to  the  sea,  were 
the  natural  resort  of  smugglers,  and  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  a  sure  hiding-place  for  robbers  and  the  best 
starting-point  for  conspirators.  The  first  Earl  of  Kerry 

1  Froude,  English  in  Ireland,  i.  478.  a  Ibid.  i.  460. 
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had  spent  his  life  in  battling  after  a  rude  fashion  for  the 
security  of  life  and  property  in  that  troublous  region  ; 
his  weaker  son  had  rendered  himself  liable  on  at  least  one 
occasion  to  the  imputation  of  preferring  popularity  to 
justice.1  Under  the  spendthrift  rule  of  the  possessor  at 
this  date  there  was  little  prospect  of  improvement.  The 
adjoining  Shelburne  estates  had  for  the  most  part  been 
long  since  leased  to  middlemen. 

If,  however,  the  County  Kerry  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  affording  an  extreme  example  of  lawlessness, 
the  rest  of  Ireland  was  in  this  respect  not  much  better 
situated. 

The  whole  territory  of  the  island  had  been  confiscated 
at  least  once,  after  the  successive  invasions  of  English 
colonists  under  Henry  II.,  James  I.,  and  Cromwell ;  but 
while  the  earlier  settlers  had  for  the  most  part  become 
identified  with  the  original  population,  the  actual  owners 
of  the  soil  were  still  regarded  in  many  districts  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  as  tenants  under  a  wrongful 
title.  The  Government  ever  since  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  had  been  conducted  on  contradictory  principles.  A 
Parliament  existed,  but  deprived  of  a  truly  representative 
character,  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  political  disabilities 
under  which  the  Catholic  population  suffered,  so  that  while 
possessed  of  some  of  the  forms  it  lacked  the  substance  of 
constitutional  liberty.  The  industrial  prosperity  of  the 
Protestant  minority  which  possessed  the  franchise  was 
crushed  by  the  shortsighted  commercial  system  of 
England.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  confiscations, 
political  disabilities,  penal  laws,  and  commercial  restric- 
tions, some  progress  had  been  made,  especially  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  recent  rise  in  the  price  of 
meat  had  caused  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of 
cattle,  and  wealth  began  to  accumulate  in  consequence, 
while  the  trade  in  linen,  the  only  manufacture  not  suffer- 
ing from  the  evil  effects  of  the  English  commercial  system, 
was  prospering.  But  with  that  strange  tendency  which 
improvement  in  Ireland  has,  according  to  a  great  states- 

1  Froude,  English  in  Ireland,  i.  476. 
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man,  to  be  accompanied  in  a  peculiar  degree  with  counter- 
balancing evils,1  the  increased  production  of  cattle,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  the  enclosure  of  commons  and  the 
consolidation  of  small  holdings,  caused  the  terrible 
outbreak  of  the  Whiteboys,  in  the  same  decade  of  the 
century  which  heard  the  first  protests  of  the  American 
Colonies  against  English  misgovernment. 

In  many  respects  there  was  an  analogy  between  the 
position  of  the  American  Colonies  and  that  of  Ireland. 
Both  were  governed  by  English  colonists.  In  both  there 
was  a  Royal  Governor  ;  in  both  there  was  an  assembly 
with  legislative  powers  more  or  less  limited  ;  and  the 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland  was  not,  in  theory  at  least, 
treated  with  much  more  political  consideration  than  the 
Indian  tribes  which  in  the  far  West  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  George  III.  But  there  the  analogy  ceased, 
and  nothing  could  afford  a  better  proof  of  the  difference 
between  them  than  the  forms  which  the  resistance  respect- 
ively took  to  the  oppression  under  which  they  both  con- 
ceived themselves  to  suffer.  The  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
having  the  constitutional  means  of  expressing  their  own 
discontent,  only  entered  after  many  hesitations  on  a  career 
of  overt  resistance,  when  every  other  weapon  had  failed  : 
the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland,  trained  to  regard  the 
law  and  the  institutions  of  their  country  as  a  machine 
invented  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  minority,  betook 
themselves  at  once  to  murder  and  outrage.  Yet  there  was 
little  to  envy  in  the  position  of  the  Protestant  minority. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  petty  assembly  which  sat 
on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  had  begun  to 
give  signs  of  independent  activity,  and  to  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  two  independent  legislatures  sitting,  the  one  in 
Westminster,  the  other  in  Dublin.  The  first  of  many 
experiments  was  then  made  to  adjust  their  conflicting 
jurisdictions,  and  the  laws  which  took  their  name  from 
the  Lord-Deputy  Poynings  enacted  that  before  any  Par- 
liament could  be  summoned,  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Ireland  should  certify  to  the  King  under  the  Great  Seal  of 

1  Mr.  Gladstone,  "Speech  on  Introduction  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,"  1869. 
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Ireland  the  causes  thereof,  and  the  articles  of  the  Acts 
proposed  to  be  passed,  and  that  after  the  King  and  Council 
in  England  had  approved  or  altered  the  said  Acts  and 
certified  them  back  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
and  should  have  given  license  to  summon  a  Parliament, 
the  same  should  be  summoned,  and  therein  the  said  Acts 
and  no  other  should  be  proposed,  received,  or  rejected.1 
A  subsequent  Act  provided  that  any  new  propositions 
might  be  certified  to  England  in  the  usual  forms  even 
after  the  summons  of  Parliament.2  Under  the  latter  Act 
a  practice  grew  up  by  which  heads  of  Bills  were  prepared, 
and  after  two  readings  and  a  committal  were  submitted  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  Council,  who  on  approval  trans- 
mitted them  to  England  in  conformity  with  Poynings' 
Act.  This  procedure  and  the  assent  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  England  came  gradually  to  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of 
right  with  regard  to  money  Bills.  The  advantages  of  it 
were  obvious,  for  it  gave  the  Lord-Lieutenant  the  means 
of  ascertaining  what  measures  the  Parliament  desired  to 
see  passed.  The  doctrine,  however,  still  held  good  that 
when  once  a  Bill  had  been  certified  back  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  England  no  alteration  could  be  made  in  it.  Thus 
the  Irish  Parliament  was  deprived  of  all  power  of  amend- 
ment. But  the  English  Parliament  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  measure  of  dependence  secured  by  this  procedure. 

Another  of  Poynings'  laws,  based  on  the  assumption, 
in  itself  doubtful,  that  English  statutes  did  not  run  in 
Ireland,  had  enacted  that  all  Acts  of  Parliament  previously 
passed  in  England  should  for  the  future  be  of  force  in 
Ireland.  As  a  deduction  from  the  principle  on  which 
this  statute  rested,  it  was  held  that  all  English  Acts  passed 
since  the  time  of  Poynings'  Act  did  not  run  in  Ireland. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  held  by  some  that  if  Ireland  were 
expressly  named  in  a  statute  of  the  English  Parliament, 
then  Ireland  would  be  subject  to  that  statute.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  though  raised  in  1641,  continued  to  be 
more  speculative  than  practical  till  after  the  Revolution, 
when,  in  the  same  way  that  the  paramount  authority 

1  10  Henry  VII.  c.  73  (Irish).  2  3  and  4  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  4. 
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of  Parliament  was  asserted  in  the  controversy  between 
England  and  the  American  Colonies,  the  paramount 
authority  of  England  over  Ireland  was  asserted  in  several 
statutes,  more  especially  in  the  famous  measure  passed 
in  1699,  which  prohibited  the  export  of  Irish  wool  and 
so  destroyed  the  chief  industry  of  the  country.1  But  a 
doubt  was  held  by  some  to  exist  as  to  whether  the  right 
of  the  English  Parliament  extended  to  Irish  money  Bills 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

The  controversy  was  soon  after  widened.  In  1719 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords  reversed  a  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  The  defeated  parties  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  was  affirmed.  The  Irish  House  of 
Lords  thereupon  resolved  that  no  appeal  lay  from  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  England, 
and  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  were  taken  into  the 
custody  of  the  Black  Rod  for  obeying  the  orders  of  the 
English  Court.  The  English  Parliament  replied  by  pass- 
ing an  Act  which  declared  the  power  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  to  make  laws  to 
bind  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  further  laid  down  that  the 
Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Chancery  in  England  were 
superior  to  the  same  Courts  in  Ireland  and  could  hear 
appeals  from  them,  and  at  the  same  time  entirely  abolished 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords. 

The  most  important  results  of  the  struggle  were  in 
Ireland  the  publication  of  Molyneux's  Case  of  Ireland, 
a  work  which,  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man, became  the  legal  text-book  of  Irish  resistance  ;  and  in 
England  the  addresses  adopted  by  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  1703  and  1707,  in  favour  of  a  union  with 
Ireland  which  in  the  previous  century  had  been  advocated 
by  Sir  William  Petty.  These  addresses,  however,  received 
but  little  encouragement  from  the  Crown.  "  The  Parlia- 
ment of  England,"  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Clare,  "  seem 
to  have  considered  the  permanent  debility  of  Ireland  as 
their  best  security  for  her  connexion  with  the  British 

1  See  Stephens'  Blackstone,  i.  99  j  Hallam,  Constitutional  History,  Hi.  405. 
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Crown,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  to  have  rested  the 
security  of  the  colony  upon  maintaining  a  perpetual  and 
impassable  barrier  against  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  executive  government  was  committed 
nominally  to  a  Viceroy,  but  essentially  to  Lords  Justices, 
selected  from  the  principal  State  Officers  of  the  country, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  what  was  called 
the  King's  business,  but  might  with  more  propriety  have 
been  called  the  business  of  the  Lords  Justices.  The 
Viceroy  came  to  Ireland  for  a  few  months  only  in  two 
years,  and  returned  to  England  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
mission,  if  he  did  not  leave  the  concerns  of  the  English 
government  worse  than  he  found  them ;  and  the  Lords 
Justices  in  his  absence  were  entrusted  implicitly  with  the 
means  of  consolidating  an  aristocratic  influence,  which 
made  them  the  necessary  instruments  of  the  English 
government."1  The  administration  of  the  country  was 
also  materially  facilitated  by  the  large  amount  of  the 
hereditary  revenue  of  the  Crown,  making  a  recourse  to 
Votes  of  Supply  only  necessary  in  alternate  years. 

How  Lord  George  Sackville  did  that  which  neither 
the  legal  lore  of  Molyneux  nor  in  later  years  the  satire  of 
Swift  had  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  first  shook  the 
machinery  by  which  England  compassed  the  objects  of  her 
policy,  has  been  already  described,  in  the  words  of  Shel- 
burne  himself.2  The  question  at  issue  in  the  struggle 
which  lasted  from  1749  to  1753  was  whether  an  un- 
appropriated surplus  should  be  regarded  as  Crown  property 
or  was  still  under  the  control  of  Parliament.  The  former 
was  the  contention  of  the  party  of  the  Primate  Stone,  the 
latter  that  of  the  Speaker  Boyle  and  his  supporters.  If  the 
surplus  was  Crown  property,  it  clearly  came  within  the  rule 
that  to  a  Bill  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Crown  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Crown  is  necessary.3  Heads  of  a  Bill 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  were,  however,  passed 
by  the  Commons,  and  rejected  by  the  Crown.  The  surplus 
was  then  applied  by  the  royal  authority.  A  free  distribu- 

1  Speech  of  Lord  Clare,  1800.  2  Supra,  p.  239. 

3  Hallana,  iii.  408.     Sir  Erskine  May,  Laiv  of  Parliament,  pp.  423-425,  ed.  1893. 
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tion  of  favours  among  the  friends  of  Boyle,  and  the 
temporary  disgrace  of  Stone,  averted  further  difficulties, 
"  while  the  Commons/'  once  more  to  quote  Lord  Clare, 
"  took  effectual  care  that  the  question  should  not  occur  a 
second  time,  by  appropriating  every  future  surplus  to 
their  private  use,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  local 
public  improvements.  Windmills  and  watermills,  and 
canals,  and  bridges,  and  spinning-jennies,  were  provided 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  Parliamentary  patrons  of 
these  great  national  objects  were  entrusted  with  full 
discretionary  powers  over  the  money  granted  to  complete 
them.  From  this  system  of  local  improvement  a  double 
advantage  arose  to  the  Irish  aristocracy,  it  kept  their 
followers  steady  in  the  ranks,  and  reducing  the  Crown 
to  the  necessity  of  calling  for  supplies,  made  the  political 
services  of  the  leaders  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
King's  Government ;  but  the  precedent  was  fatal,  and  a 
system  was  gradually  built  upon  it  which  would  bear 
down  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  earth.  The 
Government  of  England  at  length  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  defect  and  dangers  of  it ;  they  shook  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy,  but  were  unable  to  break  it  down,  and 
substituted  a  much  more  serious  evil,  by  giving  birth  to  a 
race  of  political  adventurers  possessed  of  an  inexhaustible 
stock  of  noise  and  indecorum,  always  at  the  disposal  of 
the  best  and  highest  bidder." 1 

It  is  to  the  beginning  of  the  period  when  the  English 
Government  "  shook  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  but  were 
unable  to  break  it  down,"  that  the  present  chapter  relates. 

The  party  of  Boyle  had  triumphed  in  1753.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  became  the  most  powerful 
man  in  Ireland.  After  a  short  disgrace,  however,  the 
Primate  Stone  was  restored  to  favour.  He  patched  up  a 
treaty  with  Lord  Shannon,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Speaker  Ponsonby,  the  successor  of  Boyle,  carried  on  the 
Government  through  the  Viceroyalties  of  Hartington  and 
Bedford,  of  Halifax  and  Northumberland.  In  1764 
death  removed  both  Shannon  and  Stone,  but  the  former 

1  Speech  of  Lord  Clare,  1800. 
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was  succeeded  by  his  equally  talented  son,  who  kept  up 
the  paternal  alliance  with  the  Speaker  Ponsonby. 

Meanwhile  the  patriotic  party  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, disgusted  at  their  betrayal  for  honours  and  emolu- 
ments by  their  whilom  friends  in  1753,  purged  their  ranks 
and  defined  their  objects.  In  Dr.  Lucas  they  found  a 
leader  of  probity  and  perseverance  whom  persecution  and 
physical  infirmity  could  not  daunt,  nor  bribes  tempt ;  in 
Mr.  Saxton  Pery  and  Mr.  John  Fitzgibbon  the  elder 
they  found  eloquent  expositors  of  their  cause  ;  their  last 
and  most  valuable  recruit  was  Henry  Flood. 

The  first  step  necessary  towards  breaking  the  power 
of  the  oligarchy  was  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliament. 
This  reform  and  a  quam  diu  se  bene  gesserint  tenure  for  the 
judges  and  the  establishment  of  a  national  militia  were 
the  immediate  objects  which  the  patriotic  party  set  before 
themselves,  as  not  only  desirable  but  attainable.  At  the 
general  election  which  had  followed  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  nearly  all  the  candidates  had  been  obliged  to 
pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  a  Septennial  Bill,  and  the 
adherents  of  [the  dominant  Junto  were  forced  with  the 
rest  to  accept  the  pledge,  though  in  their  hearts  they  knew 
that  by  voting  for  it  they  would  be  sounding  the  knell  of 
their  own  ascendancy.  They  hoped  to  get  rid  of  the 
question  indirectly,  and  as  the  patrons  of  boroughs  who 
mostly  belonged  to  the  dominant  party  could  nearly 
always  count  on  a  majority,  they  had  abundant  reasons  to 
hope  for  success.1 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  after  the  brief 
Lord -Lieu  tenancies  of  Hertford,  Wey  mouth,  and  Bristol, 
Townshend  came  over  in  1767  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland 
under  the  administration  of  Chatham. 

It  had  been  decided  by  the  English  Ministers,  though 
of  this  Townshend  does  not  seem  to  have  been  informed, 
that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  should  in  future  be  a  constant 
resident,  an  arrangement  in  itself  fatal  to  the  power  of  the 

1  The  borough  .system  had  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  out  of  the  300 
members  who  composed  the  Parliament  216  were  returned  for  boroughs  or  manors.  Of 
these  borough  members  200  were  elected  by  100  individuals  and  nearly  fifty  by  ten." — 
Lecky,  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,  p.  65. 
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Lords  Justices,  who  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant had  exercised  all  the  power  and  patronage  of 
Government.  Townshend  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
structed to  take  occasion  in  private  conversation  to 
acquaint  the  persons  with  whom  he  should  judge  it  for 
His  Majesty's  service  to  communicate,  of  the  intention  of 
the  English  Ministers  to  support  the  Septennial  Bill  and 
the  Judicature  Bill,  and  thereby  to  encourage  the  heads  of 
those  measures  being  sent  over.  Further  than  this  he 
was  directed  by  Shelburne  not  to  go,  in  order  to  avoid 
alike  the  appearance  of  dictation  and  the  discredit  of  a 
possible  defeat.1 

At  the  same  time  the  Irish  Parliament  was  to  be  in- 
duced if  possible  to  pass  a  Bill  for  augmenting  the  army, 
an  object  of  sovereign  importance  in  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  still  heaving  and  shaking  as  it  was 
with  the  disturbances  of  Oakboys  and  Whiteboys  and 
Steelboys.  Every  effort  was  accordingly  to  be  made  to 
prevent  the  revenue  being  frittered  away  in  useless  grants 
and  appropriations,  and  to  render  the  support  of  the  addi- 
tional men  voted  possible  without  any  increased  taxation, 
beyond  the  absentee  tax  which  it  was  tolerably  certain 
would  be  sent  over.  To  give  a  pledge  of  their  own 
sincerity  in  the  cause  of  economy,  the  English  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  abandon  the  practice  of  facilitating  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  by  the  grants  of 
pensions,  reversions,  and  sinecure  places,  all  of  them  secured 
under  King's  letters  on  the  hereditary  revenue. 

A  misunderstanding  with  the  Cabinet  led  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  mention  the  tenure  of  the  Judges  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  with  which  on  the  2Oth  October 
he  opened  the  Parliament.  The  consequences  of  the 
mistake  were  serious.  The  mention  of  the  tenure  of  the 
Judges  was  made  by  the  patriots  into  a  proof  that  the 
English  Ministers  were  opposed  to  the  Septennial  Bill. 

The  party  of  Lucas  and  of  Pery  really  believed  in  the 
new  grievance.  The  oligarchy  in  fear  of  their  con- 
stituents had  to  profess  to  believe  in  it.  But  they  too 

1  Shelburne  to  Townshend,  October  2/th,  1767. 
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had  a  grievance  of  their  own.  Finding  that  it  was  the 
fixed  intention  of  the  Ministers  "  to  persevere  in  the  re- 
solution taken  before  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  departure, 
not  to  grant  any  pensions  for  life  or  years  or  any  places 
in  reversion,  and  that  neither  the  Lord-Lieutenant  nor 
any  of  the  King's  servants  did  intend  to  recommend  any 
such  grants,"1  the  party  of  Shannon  and  Ponsonby  re- 
solved to  repeat  the  manoeuvres  of  1753,  and  once  again 
to  figure  as  patriots.  They  pointed  out — and  not  with- 
out some  show  of  reason — that  the  great  prizes  of  the 
professions  and  of  politics  were  frequently  the  rewards  of 
Englishmen,  and  now  they  said  the  lesser  rewards  were  to 
be  lost  to  Ireland  as  well.  Their  appeals  found  a  ready 
response.  Some  delay  had  taken  place  in  giving  the 
Great  Seal,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Chancellor  Bowes. 
His  successor  it  was  now  urged  would  be  an  incompetent 
Englishman.  Such  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be  missed. 
The  fiery  cross  went  out  at  once  from  Shannon  and  from 
Ponsonby  to  all  their  political  connection,  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  got  an  early  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  doubts 
he  had  already  once  expressed  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
governing  without  corruption.2  Almost  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  about  once  more  to  convey  his  apprehensions 
to  the  English  Ministers  and  his  own  desire  to  yield,  he 
was  roused  by  a  visit  from  the  Attorney-General  Tisdal, 
the  organ  of  the  Junto,  who  came  to  inform  him  that 
besides  an  address  relative  to  the  vacancy  of  the  Chancellor- 
ship, which  might  perhaps  be  carried,  he  had  certain  in- 
telligence that  a  motion  would  be  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  grant  the  supply  from  three  months  to 
three  months,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  u  a  short  Money 
Bill."  3 

The  grounds  assigned  for  this  step  were  discontent  at 
the  delay  in  the  appointment  of  a  Chancellor,  and  a 
determination  not  to  grant  any  supplies  which  were  to 

1  Shelburne  to  Townshend,  November  5th,  1767. 

2  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  October  27th,  1767.     It  is  worth  noticing  that  at  the 
time  of  this  controversy  only  one  Judge  was  an  Englishman.     Camden  to  Grafton, 
September  27th,  1767. 

3  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  November  I5th,  1767.     Autobiography  of  Grafton,  157- 
165. 
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continue,  until  the  utmost  amount  of  the  sums  which 
might  be  wanted  for  the  increase  of  the  army  and  perhaps 
for  a  national  militia  was  known.  The  Parliament  was 
also  of  opinion  that  a  short  Money  Bill  was  the  only 
certain  method  of  obtaining  the  popular  Bills  which  had 
been  so  often  demanded  and  so  constantly  refused.  Lord 
Shannon,  and  the  Speaker  later  in  the  day,  waited  on  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  confirmed  the  statements  of  their 
agent,  Tisdal.  A  Council  was  immediately  summoned  at 
the  Castle,  but  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  only 
to  confirm  the  already  gloomy  forebodings  of  Townshend. 
Mr.  Justice  Hewett,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  <c  a  man  of  known  attachment  to  Revolu- 
tion principles,  great  knowledge  and  unspotted  integrity,"1 
had  already  been  appointed  Chancellor,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Ireland,  as  Shelburne  now  informed  Townshend, 
and  he  reiterated  the  intention  of  Government  not 
to  recede  from  their  resolution  with  regard  to  places 
and  pensions  and  reversions,  the  evident  object  of 
the  attacks  of  the  Junto.  "  As  to  the  design,"  he  con- 
tinued, "of  a  short  Money  Bill,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  express  to  your  Excellency  the  astonishment  with 
which  the  account  of  such  a  measure  having  been  even 
entertained  in  idea,  was  received  by  everybody  here  ;  a 
measure  which  strikes  not  only  at  the  dignity  of  the 
King,  but  at  the  very  being  of  Government.  Could  it  be 
possible  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  was  to  meet 
with  success,  great  confusion  in  Ireland  would  not  only 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  ;  but  it  would  be  the  just 
occasion  of  rejecting  the  very  Bills  that  were  the  pre- 
tended object  of  such  an  unprecedented  conduct ;  in 
which  case  the  contrivers  of  such  a  measure  must  have 
stood  condemned  in  the  sight  both  of  God  and  men,  and 
experienced  the  certain  indignation  of  the  public,  who 
must  soon  see  through  the  flimsy  pretext  of  founding 
their  unjustifiable  jealousy  upon  a  comparison  of  what 
happened  in  the  administration  of  the  late  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant with  the  communication  now  made  by  your  Excel- 

1  Shelburne  to  Townshend,  November  1767. 
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lency  :  the  one,  as  I  have  always  understood,  being  only 
the  Lord -Lieutenant's  personal  approbation  of  a  Bill, 
whereas  your  Excellency  went  out  apprized  of  the 
unanimous  determination  of  the  King's  servants  to  sup- 
port two  of  the  Bills  in  Council,  and  of  their  favourable 
disposition  to  hear  whatever  should  be  offered  in  regard 
to  the  two  others.1  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
guarded  manner  of  making  this  communication  recom- 
mended to  your  Excellency  could  have  produced  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  the  confidence  of 
every  intelligent  person,  by  showing  with  what  delibera- 
tion this  measure  had  been  adopted,  as  far  as  the  King's 
servants  could  with  safety  or  propriety  go.  Could  it  be 
meant  as  an  alarm  only,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  in  any 
other  light  than  as  one  of  the  meanest  stratagems  which 
low,  cunning,  narrow  parts,  and  interested  motives,  could 
suggest  to  any  set  of  men  in  public  affairs. 

"  I  have,  however,  very  great  pleasure  in  informing 
your  Excellency,  that  the  King's  servants  persevere,  not- 
withstanding, in  the  same  resolution  as  to  the  several 
Bills  when  they  shall  come  over,  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned.  .  .  . 

"As  to  the  augmentation  of  the  army,  I  have  already 
written  so  fully  to  your  Excellency  on  that  subject,  that  I 
have  nothing  to  add.  It  will  remain  to  be  seen,  after  so 
many  instances  of  His  Majesty's  inclination  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  whether  the  principal  persons  in 
Ireland,  in  their  conduct  upon  that  head,  as  well  as  in  the 
manner  of  carrying  through  the  whole  session,  have  had 
the  public  interest  in  view,  or  have  been  actuated  by 
motives  of  a  less  honourable  and  disinterested  nature. 

"  I  will  only  observe  in  regard  to  a  Militia,  that  could 
a  well-digested  and  safe  plan  be  offered,  it  must  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  His  Majesty's  servants,  who  are  too 
intent  on  the  security  of  Ireland  not  to  see  with  particular 
satisfaction  every  addition  which  can  be  made  to  it  :  but 
this,  so  far  from  rendering  an  augmentation  of  the  army 
unnecessary,  makes  it  a  measure  of  essential  utility  to  the 

1  The  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Militia  Bills. 
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safety  of  that  Kingdom,  till  such  a  scheme  can  be  brought 
to  perfection,  which  must  be  a  work  of  some  time.  Even 
then,  the  number  of  regular  forces  will,  in  time  of  danger, 
not  be  found  too  great,  when  they  may  be  wanted  to 
relieve  the  Militia  from  so  continued  a  fatigue.  I  will 
only  add,  with  deference  to  your  Excellency,  who  will  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  that  it  appears  that  it  was  proposed  to  provide 
for  this  augmentation  by  a  vote  of  credit,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  no  hazard  in  letting  the  Money  Bill  pass,  and  the 
committee  of  supply  be  closed.  Your  Excellency  must, 
however,  be  sensible,  that  if  the  Money  Bill  should  come 
over  loaded  with  a  number  of  private  grants,  with  what 
an  ill  appearance  it  can  be  afterwards  urged,  "that  the 
state  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland  cannot  bear "  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  public  security.1 

On  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter  Townshend  sought 
another  interview  with  the  Junto.  They  were  inexorable 
in  their  opposition,2  and  not  knowing  where  to  turn, 
Townshend  caught  at  some  expressions  in  the  recent 
despatches  of  Shelburne,  and  hoped  that  they  might  be 
understood  "  as  meaning  that  should  there  come  a  time 
particularly  critical  in  the  course  of  his  endeavours  to 
carry  on  the  King's  business,  he  might  then  be  permitted 
to  lay  before  him  what  should  appear  to  immediately 
interest  the  service."  "  Mankind,"  he  added,  "judge 
pretty  well  how  to  time  their  requests." 8  With  some 
assurances  based  on  this  despatch  he  appears  to  have  been 
able  for  the  moment  to  quiet  the  majority,  who,  satisfied 
with  the  formidable  demonstration  they  had  made,  with- 
drew their  opposition  and  waited.  The  heads  of  the 
Septennial  Bill,  of  a  tax  on  all  pensions,  salaries,  and  profits 
of  employments  payable  to  persons  out  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  Judicature  Bill  and  a  Habeas  Corpus  Bill  were  next 
rapidly  passed,  and  transmitted  to  England.  The  Parlia- 
ment then  adjourned  till  January. 

In  the  interval  the  Junto  informed  Townshend  of  the 

1  Shelburne  to  Townshend,  November  24th,  1767. 

2  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  December  izth,  1767. 

3  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  November  i$th,  1767. 
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terms  on  which  they  would  undertake  to  carry  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  army  through  Parliament.  "  I  found," 
wrote  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  "  by  the  means  of  Mr. 
Prime-Serjeant,1  with  whom  they  are  most  strongly  united, 
and  upon  whom,  as  their  man  of  business  for  conducting 
this  matter  through  the  House  of  Commons,  they  intend 
to  rely,  that  this  late  transaction 2  had  made  the  political 
connection  between  Lord  Shannon  and  Mr.  Speaker  much 
stronger  than  ever,  and  if  certain  points  could  be  obtained 
for  them,  they  would  heartily  support  and  carry  through 
the  ordinary  business  of  Government,  and  even  the  aug- 
mentation itself,  to  the  extent  wished  for  by  His  Majesty, 
if  certain  persons  could  be  brought  to  lend  their  names 
and  co-operate  with  them  :  it  being  understood  that  they 
themselves  should  have  their  share  in  the  disposal  of  His 
Majesty's  other  favours  here,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  friends  and  their  weight  in  the  country." 

Lord  Shannon  wished,  during  the  absence  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  three  Lords  Justices. 
Mr.  Ponsonby  expected  that  the  office  of  Examinator  of 
the  Customs,  now  in  possession  of  his  eldest  son,  should 
be  given  to  him  and  his  brother  for  their  joint  lives.  The 
Prime-Serjeant  expected  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  lives  of  his  two  sons  then  mere  boys,  by  a  grant  to 
them,  or  the  survivors  of  them,  of  some  office  of  at  least 
the  value  of  £500  a  year  ;  if  no  vacancy  should  happen 
before  the  rising  of  Parliament,  that  either  a  pension  or  a 
salary  of  that  amount  should  be  added  to  some  office  to 
be  enjoyed  by  his  two  sons  during  their  joint  lives  ;  that 
his  wife  should  be  created  a  Viscountess  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  a  sum  of  £4000,  which  he  insisted  upon  as 
a  debt  due  to  him  and  acknowledged  by  Lord  Hertford, 
should  be  at  once  paid. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  wrote  Townshend,  "  these  are 
the  terms  upon  which  they  promise  to  support  and  carry 
on  the  King's  business,  because,  from  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  at  present,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  at  least  of 
the  two  former  to  do  so  without  any  consideration  whatever. 

1  Heiy  Hutchinson.  2  The  affair  of  the  short  Money  Bill. 
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Nor  can  I  omit  telling  your  Lordship  that  they  expect  to 
have  some  ostensible  authority  communicated  to  me  on 
these  points  from  your  Lordship. 

"  Should  His  Majesty  be  advised  to  give  way  to  these 
demands,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  business  of  the 
session  would  be  carried  through,  in  the  way  the  King 
wishes,  with  the  utmost  ease."  l 

To  these  bold  demands  thus  categorically  stated 
Shelburne  replied  : 

"  The  terms  your  Excellency  mentions  falls  within  the 
rule  His  Majesty  has  laid  down  as  not  to  be  departed  from, 
that  his  Ministers  stand  precluded  from  proposing  to  him 
the  granting  of  places  and  pensions  for  life  or  years.  It 
must  therefore  remain  with  the  leading  persons  in  Ireland 
to  act  in  this  matter  in  such  a  manner  as  they  can  answer 
to  their  own  consciences,  as  servants  to  His  Majesty,  as 
men  of  property,  and  as  representatives  of  the  people,  to 
whom  they  will  be  accountable  for  their  conduct,  and  for 
the  evil  consequences  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  failure 
of  this  measure,  which  has  been  so  strongly  recommended 
to  them  by  His  Majesty.  At  the  same  time  I  may 
acquaint  your  Excellency  that  the  King  will  certainly 
at  the  end  of  the  session  graciously  take  into  his  royal 
consideration  the  merits  of  those  who  shall  have 
exerted  themselves  for  the  support  of  his  Government 
and  the  good  of  Ireland  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  conduct  of  those  who  shall  have  acted  from  motives 
of  a  less  honourable  nature  can  escape  His  Majesty's 
notice." 

On  receiving  this  communication,  the  Speaker,  the 
Prime-Serjeant,  and  Lord  Shannon  declared  that  they 
could  not  support  the  Augmentation  Bill  ;  their  friends 
thought  it  too  late  in  the  session  ;  they  were  themselves 
averse  to  opening  the  Supplies  again,  and  they  demanded 
that  security  should  be  given  by  an  Irish  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— and  not  by  an  English  Act  as  proposed  by  the 
Ministers — that  the  force  to  be  kept  up  in  Ireland  should 

1  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  December  I2th,  1767. 

2  Shelburne  to  Townshend,  December  igth,  1767. 
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not  fall  short  of  12,000  men.1  Not  satisfied  with  these 
declarations  and  their  frequent  repetition,  they  at  once 
proceeded  to  give  practical  proofs  that  they  were  in 
earnest. 

In  the  financial  position  when  properly  understood, 
they  knew  that  they  would  be  able  to  find  few  or  no 
arguments  to  support  their  position.  The  revenues  of 
Ireland,  though  not  at  this  moment  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, were  rapidly  recovering  the  effect  of  the  war.  The 
deficit  of  the  biennial  period  ending  Lady  Day  1767 
had  been  £73,000.  The  deficit  for  the  period  ending 
Lady  Day  1769  had  been  estimated  at  the  same  amount, 
and  a  "confidential  credit"  for  a  loan  of  £100,000 
obtained  to  cover  it.  The  revenue,  however,  recovered  so 
rapidly  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  as  the  year  went  on  felt 
himself  justified  in  estimating  the  deficit  at  only  £39,000. 
He  even  ventured  to  hope  for  a  possible  surplus.  In  any 
case  there  was  the  whole  of  the  loan  to  fall  back  upon 
should  any  temporary  difficulty  arise  from  the  preliminary 
expenses  connected  with  the  Army  Bill.  These  facts, 
however,  did  not  weigh  with  the  Junto.2 

Immediately  on  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
Saxton  Pery  moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
application  of  the  money  granted  for  the  support  of  the 
military  establishment  since  the  3ist  of  March  1751, 
and  into  the  present  state  of  the  military  establishment. 
The  Shannon-Ponsonby  party  supported  and  carried  the 
motion.3  Elated  with  their  victory  they  proceeded  to 
reopen  every  dormant  question  which  could  be  made  into 
a  source  of  annoyance  and  difficulty.  The  House  of 
Commons  in  1764  had  voted  a  sum  for  a  bridge  at  St. 
Kennis.  The  sum  was  insufficient,  and  an  application  for 
a  supplemental  vote  was  to  have  been  made  in  1764. 
The  persons  who  should  have  attended  to  laying  this  case 
before  the  Committee  of  Supply  happened  to  be  absent, 

1  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  January  nth,  1768. 

2  Townshend   to   Shelburne,   November   5th,    1767.     May    loth,    1768,    and    the 
Journals  of  the   Irhh   House  of  Commons,   viii.     Appendices    xv.   cxxv.   cclxx.    cclxxxii. 
ccclxvii. 

3  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  January  z6th,  1768. 
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and  the  sum  was  not  voted.  The  completion  of  the  bridge 
was  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity,  and  the  King  at  the 
advice  of  Lord  Hertford  granted  £600  from  the  Heredi- 
tary Revenue  for  the  purpose.  The  conduct  of  Lord 
Hertford  was  now  made  the  object  of  a  patriotic  resolu- 
tion. It  was  moved  "  That  any  application  to  His 
Majesty  to  grant  money  for  any  purpose  which  shall  have 
been  under  the  consideration  of  this  House,  and  which 
shall  have  been  refused  to  be  provided  by  this  House,  will 
be  considered  as  highly  improper  and  deserving  the  censure 
of  this  House."  l  This  motion  was  no  sooner  carried 
than  a  motion  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Poer  :  "  That  the 
several  branches  of  the  public  revenue  of  this  kingdom  not 
appropriated  by  Parliament  have  been  from  time  to  time 
granted  to  the  Crown  for  public  uses."  2  All  the  thorny 
points  involved  in  the  struggle  of  1753  were  thereby 
re-opened  without  the  slightest  necessity.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  industriously  circulated  that  the  Septennial  Bill 
would  not  be  returned  by  the  English  Privy  Council,3  and 
a  motion  with  regard  to  the  Pension  List  was  threatened.4 
"  My  account,"  said  Townshend  summing  up  the  situation, 
"  will  convince  your  Lordship  that  Lord  Shannon  and  the 
three  other  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned  have  now  finally 
taken  their  part,  which  whether  it  is  really  to  distress  His 
Majesty's  affairs,  or  only  to  alarm  his  Government  so  as 
the  more  effectually  to  carry  their  point,  is  more  than  I 
can  tell,  but  I  apprehend  that  the  present  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  in  the  meantime  force  them  into 
such  measures  as  must  weaken,  and  perhaps  make  it 
impossible  again  to  restore  His  Majesty's  authority  in 
this  kingdom.  ...  It  is  now  therefore  for  your  Lordship 
and  the  King's  servants  to  consider  to  whom  I  am  to 
resort,  and  whether  it  would  be  prudent  for  me  to  apply 
to  those  who  are  generally  in  opposition  and  are  called  the 
independent  gentlemen  of  this  country." 

1  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  January  z8th,  1768. 
8  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  January  z8th,  1768. 

3  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  February  6th,  1768. 

4  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  February  gth,  1768. 

5  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  January  z8th,  1768. 

VOL.   I  2  A 
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The  party  alluded  to  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant  consisted 
mainly  of  the  friends  and  followers  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  and  Lord  Tyrone,  whom  the  ancient  jealousies 
between  the  FitzGeralds  and  the  Ponsonbys  carried 
naturally  to  the  side  of  opposition.  But  there  were  a  few 
who  more  really  deserved  the  appellation  of  "  independent 
gentlemen."  "  I  am  to  acquaint  your  Excellency/' 
Shelburne  wrote  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  "  that  neither  the  King  nor  his  servants  have 
any  predilection  for  any  men  or  set  of  men  whatever  ; 
that  having  nothing  else  in  view  than  to  conduct  the 
King's  affairs  honourably  and  safely  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  the  Crown  and  people,  they  must  naturally 
choose  to  see  the  public  business  carried  on  without  being 
obliged  to  make  any  changes  whatsoever  among  his 
servants,  as  long  as  they  are  both  able  and  willing  to 
serve  ;  but  if  they  should  prove  deficient  in  one  or  other 
respect,  so  as  to  leave  your  Excellency  no  reason  to 
expect  any  solid  support  from  them,  I  am  to  acquaint 
your  Excellency  that  His  Majesty  not  only  sees  no 
objection  but  highly  approves  of  your  sending  for  such 
gentlemen  under  the  description  of  *  independent  gentle- 
men/ or  any  other  description  not  inconsistent  with  that 
character  of  duty  and  affection  which  every  good  subject 
owes  the  King,  whom  your  Excellency  shall  have  reason 
to  believe  equal  to  the  execution  of  what  you  may  wish 
them  to  undertake.  If  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty's 
present  servants  should  make  such  a  course  appear  to 
your  Excellency  necessary  and  prudent,  you  will  not  fail 
to  transmit  the  result  of  any  such  communication  as 
early  and  as  particularly  as  possible  for  His  Majesty's 
consideration." 

At  the  same  time  he  announced  the  return  of  the 
Bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament,  with  the 
Septennial  term  made  Octennial,  so  as  to  prevent  a  general 
election  being  held  simultaneously  in  both  countries.  So 
excellent  was  the  effect  thereby  produced  that  the  motion 
regarding  pensions  and  the  Committee  for  inquiry  into 

1  Shelburne  to  Townshend,  February  loth,  1768. 
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the  Army  were  easily  got  rid  of  with  the  help  of  the  new 
allies  of  the  Government,1  and  the  Earl  of  Carrick  gave 
notice  that  he  would  move  in  the  House  of  Lords  "  that 
this  House  will  not  read  a  second  time  any  Bill  of  Aid  or 
Supply  to  which  any  clause  is  added  which  is  foreign  to 
and  different  from  the  matter  of  the  said  Bill  of  Aid  or 
Supply."  The  object  of  the  motion  was  to  restrain  the 
grants  attached  to  Money  Bills  so  graphically  described 
by  Lord  Clare,  and  to  show  the  House  of  Commons  that 
there  were  other  sources  of  economy  besides  the  pensions 
granted  by  King's  letters.2 

Of  the  measures  which  besides  the  Septennial  Bill  had 
been  sent  over  in  the  previous  autumn  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  England,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill  was  not 
returned,  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country 
which  rendered  it  inapplicable  at  the  moment.3  The 
absentee  tax  was  returned,  though  Shelburne  could  not 
refrain  from  incidentally  pointing  out  the  injustice  of 
treating  the  pensions  of  men  like  "  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  and  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  whose  intrepidity 
and  good  conduct  had  so  very  lately  saved  Ireland  from 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  invasion"3  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  courtiers  and  disreputable 
characters  with  which  the  first  two  Georges  had  crowded 
the  list.  The  Judges'  Tenure  Bill  was  also  returned,  but 
with  an  important  alteration.  The  heads  of  the  Bill  as 
sent  over  to  England  made  the  Judges  removable  on  the 
address  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  Ireland.  Shelburne,  though  himself  averse 
to  the  principle  of  the  alteration  he  recommended,4  had 
wished  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  giving  the  same 
weight  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  England,  because 
if  such  a  clause  were  not  transmitted  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  England,  it  would  probably  be  inserted  there.5  The 
Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  however,  asked  Shelburne  not 

1  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  February  gth  and  i6th,  1768. 

2  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  March  i/th,  1768. 

3  Shelburne  to  Townshend,  April  23rd,  1768. 

4  See  his  opinions  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  in  Vol.  II.,  Ch.  III.,  and  Shelburne 
to  Chatham,  January  8th,  1774.  5  Chatham  Correspondence,  iv.  317. 
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to  insist  upon  his  suggestion,  as  it  would  certainly  be 
"  rejected  with  indignation."  The  heads  of  the  Bill  were 
accordingly  transmitted  in  their  original  shape,  but  the 
Privy  Council  in  England  at  once  added  to  the  clause 
relating  to  the  address  for  the  removal  of  the  Judges,  the 
words  "  Certified  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Council 
there  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  in  like  manner  as 
Bills  are  usually  certified,  or  upon  the  address  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain " :  thereby 
making  the  alteration  anticipated  by  Shelburne. 

Finding  his  old  supporters  still  inflexible,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  invited  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Annaly,  the 
Solicitor-General,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Forster,  Mr. 
Malone,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  to  a  con- 
fidential meeting.  So  alarming  was  the  outlook  in  their 
opinion,  that  they  recommended  the  postponement  of  the 
Augmentation  Bill  to  another  Session,  more  especially  as 
at  the  general  election,  which  it  was  intended  to  hold 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Octennial  Bill, 
members  might  be  afraid  to  lose  their  seats  if  they 
voted  for  the  Augmentation.  The  postponement  did 
not  appear  to  them  liable  to  any  inconvenience  beyond 
that  of  requiring  the  presence  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
somewhat  sooner  than  the  usual  time.1  Townshend  him- 
self further  reported,  that  "the  country  gentlemen  on  whose 
support  he  now  entirely  depended,  were  very  earnest  to 
go  into  their  several  counties  to  look  after  their  elections, 
and  yet  would  be  sorry  to  have  the  King's  service  ex- 
posed to  the  enterprises  of  ambition.  He  believed  they 
in  general  wished  to  carry  through  the  augmentation 
upon  the  most  honourable  footing,  when  their  elections 
were  over,  and  many  would  even  give  it  their  best 
assistance,  if  they  were  assured  that  the  weight  of  the 
Crown  would  not  be  exerted  against  them  hereafter,  by 
those  whose  designs  they  now  defeated  by  their  zealous 
support  of  His  Majesty's  Government."  2  At  the  same 
time  he  despatched  his  Secretary  Lord  Frederick  Camp- 

1  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  March  5th,  1768. 

2  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  February  z6th,  1768. 
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bell  to  England  to  lay  before  the  Government  more  fully 
the  exact  character  of  the  situation.1 

All  suggestions  of  delay  were  absolutely  refused  by 
Shelburne.  He  announced  the  passage  through  the 
English  Parliament  of  a  Bill  taking  off  the  restriction 
imposed  by  the  Act  10  William  III.  on  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  kept  on  the  Irish  establishment,  and  giving 
satisfactory  security  that  the  force  kept  in  Ireland  should 
amount  to  12,000  men  ;  and  he  further  agreed  that  in 
order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  might  arise  from  the 
immediate  demand  of  a  large  sum  for  levy  money,  extra 
clothing,  and  arms,  the  execution  of  the  plan  should  not 
be  begun  till  the  1st  of  December.  This  would  enable 
money  enough  to  accumulate  to  cover  all  these  expenses. 
He  also  gave  the  assurance  of  protection  required  by  the 
country  members,  pointing  out  that  as  it  was  by  no 
means  intended  that  the  Lord -Lieutenant  should  be 
a  non-resident,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  relapsing  into  the  hands  of  the 
oligarchy.2 

The  crisis  had  now  arrived.  The  Augmentation  Bill 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  message  from  the  Crown  to 
Parliament.  An  amendment  was  immediately  carried  to 
the  address  in  reply  by  a  majority  of  four.  Here  is  the 
account  of  the  debate  sent  by  Barre  then  Vice-Treasurer 
of  Ireland  to  Shelburne  : 

"  Conoly  and  Dawson  moved  and  seconded  ;  Pery 
opposed  mostly  upon  the  ground  that  the  augmentation 
was  meant  to  enable  Britain  to  keep  more  troops  in 
America,  in  order  to  crush  the  spirit  of  her  Colonies  ;  the 
Attorney-General  because  it  was  too  late  in  the  session, 
and  that  such  a  measure  should  always  be  taken  into 
consideration  at  the  beginning  of  a  session,  when  the 
members  would  have  time  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
national  finances  ;  thus  leaving  himself  at  liberty  to  hand 
in  the  measure  in  a  subsequent  session,  when  such  a 
conduct  would  be  more  reconcileable  to  his  private 

1  Townshend  to  Shelburne,  February  i6th,  1768. 

2  Shelburne  to  Townshend,  March  I4th,  1768. 
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interest.  The  Prime-Serjeant  was  not  so  prudent,  and 
opposed  it  in  a  long  languid  speech,  full  of  false  calcula- 
tions ;  among  the  rest  this  curious  one  ;  that  adding 
4O,ooo/.  per  annum  to  the  national  expense  was  in  fact 
adding  a  million  to  its  debt,  and  that  the  nation  in  the 
next  session  would  be  i,8oo,ooo/.  in  debt.  If  all  this  is 
true,  how  will  he  have  the  impudence  to  support  this 
measure  hereafter  ?  But  indeed  he  has  contradicted  him- 
self three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  session  upon 
this  subject. 

"  He  talks  now  of  being  dismissed.  His  profit  by 
his  employment  is  trifling,  not  above  three  or  four 
hundred  a  year.  He  is  personally  disliked,  a  mean 
gambler,  not  one  great  point  in  him,  and  exceedingly 
unpopular  in  this  country.  I  must  tell  you  a  short 
anecdote  which  put  him  very  much  out  of  temper.  The 
day  after  the  first  division,  he  came  to  Council  in  a 
hackney  chair,  which  happened  unluckily  to  be  No.  108 
(the  number  of  the  majority).  A  young  officer  at  the 
Castle  wrote  under  the  number  of  the  chair,  '  COURT  '  in 
large  characters,  and  at  the  top  a  coronet  was  drawn.  He 
denied  positively  in  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  any 
bargain  or  terms  proposed  by  him  at  the  Castle,  but  was 
not  believed. 

"  Lucas  tried  to  get  the  citizens  to  instruct  him  to 
oppose  the  augmentation,  but  not  being  able  to  succeed, 
he  contented  himself  with  giving  a  silent  negative.  All 
other  attempts  to  make  the  measure  unpopular  were 
nearly  as  fruitless,  and  indeed  some  members  were  in- 
structed to  vote  for  it.  Dennis  did  not  speak  but  voted 
with  Lord  Shannon.  The  speakers  for  Government  were, 
the  Solicitor-General,  Mason,  Cunningham,  Butler,  French, 
Bagwell,  Burke,  Waite,  Burton,  FitzGerald,  Gore  brother 
to  Lord  Annaly,  Gisborne,  who  spoke  well,  and  Lord 
F.  Campbell  who,  to  do  him  justice,  chose  his  ground 
well,  proved  that  there  was  no  more  money  wanted  than 
what  was  already  granted  by  the  vote  of  credit,  and 
showed  himself  better  informed  of  the  state  of  this  king- 
dom than  most  of  them.  He  also  very  properly  corrected 
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the  Speaker  for  his  strangely  inattentive  conduct  in  the 
Chair  when  he  was  speaking,  a  conduct  at  which  the 
House  took  offence.  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  was  with  the 
majority. 

"  The  Lord-Lieutenant  is  hurt  and  seems  low.  Sir 
J.  Caldwell  is  very  bustling  and  has  advised  him  to  try 
the  measure  again,  only  dished  up  in  another  way  ;  he 
assured  him  it  would  be  carried.  He  did  not  ask  my 
opinion,  and  only  dropped  in  conversation  what  Sir  James 
had  recommended.  I  contented  myself  with  saying  that 
I  thought  it  would  be  right  to  sound  the  first  men  in  the 
kingdom  that  were  friends,  before  he  committed  the 
dignity  of  Government  in  so  loose  a  way.  He  has  this 
day  hurt  the  chiefs  exceedingly,  by  joining  Sir  Robert 
Deane  (a  mortal  enemy)  to  Lord  Shannon  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  by  disposing  of  some 
things  which  the  Speaker  had  almost  engaged  to  some  of 
his  followers. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  this  country  is  man- 
ageable easily  enough.  The  prevailing  faction  exists 
only  by  your  want  of  system  in  England,  and  avows  the 
hopes  of  a  change  in  administration  there.  They  have 
no  abilities,  and  their  present  and  only  friend  Hutchinson 
(for  Tisdal  is  quite  broke)  cannot  be  depended  on  for  a 
moment. 

"  But,  my  Lord,  if  a  resident  Governor  is  not  appointed, 
the  game  which  has  been  played  will  continue  to  be 
played  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  let  you  place  the  power 
in  what  hands  you  will. 

"  The  resources  of  this  country  are  greater  than  they 
are  generally  imagined,  though  I  am  not  at  present 
possessed  of  that  full  information  which  I  hope  to  get 
before  I  leave  Dublin,  and  which  I  shall  certainly  com- 
municate to  your  Lordship."  l 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Augmentation  Bill.  A  like 
fate  awaited  the  Judicature  Bill,  which  on  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons  was  immediately  sent 
to  a  Committee  of  Comparison,  and  on  the  report  of  the 

1  Barr£  to  Shclburne,  May  5th,  1767. 
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alterations  made  by  the  English  Privy  Council  at  once 
thrown  out.1 

This  was  the  last  proof  of  their  supremacy  which 
Shannon  and  Ponsonby  were  able  to  give,  for  the  Adminis- 
tration, on  hearing  of  the  vote  on  the  Augmentation  Bill, 
directed  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  prorogue  the  Parliament 
with  a  view  to  instant  dissolution.  Marked  distinctions 
were  simultaneously  conferred  on  those  who  had  been 
most  conspicuous  in  the  recent  contest  on  the  side  of 
Government.  But  these  distinctions  were  not  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  have  much  effect,  and  if  frequently 
repeated  would  have  become  a  fresh  source  of  corruption. 
More  was  needed.  Shelburne  and  Townshend  both 
agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  strike  off  the  roll  of  the 
Irish  Privy  Council  all  those  corrupt  persons  who  had 
attempted  to  traffic  on  their  Parliamentary  influence,  and 
to  remove  the  exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the  Government 
entirely  from  the  control  of  the  Lords  Justices,  vesting  it 
in  a  resident  Governor  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
English  Treasury.2  But  before  this  change  could  be 
adequately  discussed,  and  before  the  new  Parliament 
assembled,  Shelburne  had  ceased  to  have  any  but  a  private 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

1  Commons  Journals,  viii.  270  j  Plowden,  History  of  Ireland,  i.  388. 

2  Shelburne  to  Townshend.     Townshend  to  Shelburne,  July  1768. 
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LORD    SHELBURNE    AND    THE    BEDFORD    WHIGS 
1768 

WHILE  Shelburne  was  attempting  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  Choiseul,  convinced  that  as  the  Bedford  party 
were  in  the  ascendant  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  not 
deeming  the  moment  favourable  for  a  rupture,  continued 
to  distribute  cheap  protestations  of  friendship  with  even 
greater  profusion  than  before,  and  at  the  same  time 
took  the  opportunity  of  causing  all  naval  preparations  in 
the  ports  and  arsenals  of  France  to  cease,  in  order  to 
make  economies  which  he  hoped  might  restore  some 
order  in  the  finances  of  his  country.  He  resolved  at  the 
same  time  to  prosecute  his  schemes  of  aggrandisement  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  where  he  had  less  reason  to  anticipate 
resistance  than  elsewhere. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  and  Naples 
had  been  followed  by  their  expulsion  from  Parma.  The 
Pope,  roused  by  the  bold  step  taken  by  the  Sovereign  of 
the  latter  petty  principality,  a  blood  relation  of  the  Kings 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  threatened  his  dominions 
with  an  interdict  and  his  person  with  excommunication.1 
Benevento  was  thereupon  immediately  seized  by  Naples  ; 
Avignon  and  the  Comtat  Venaissin  by  France.  Neither 
in  the  days  when  Boniface  VIII.  was  bearded  at  Anagni 
by  Colonna  and  Nogaret,  nor  when  Bourbon  led  his 
victorious  legions  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  had  the  Papal 
See  suffered  such  indignities.  But  the  humiliation  of  the 

1   Coxe,  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  Kings,  iii.  336. 
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Sovereign  Pontiff  and  the  seizure  of  his  dominions  did 
not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Choiseul.  The  annexation  of 
Corsica  had  long  been  a  favourite  idea  of  French  policy, 
and  the  time  was  now  come  for  putting  the  idea  into 
execution. 

Corsica  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Genoa  ever 
since  1481  ;  but  the  rule  of  the  Republic  was  oppressive, 
and  the  island  became  the  scene  of  constant  insurrections. 
The  idea  of  selling  their  troublesome  possession  to  France 
had  in  consequence  been  more  than  once  entertained  by 
the  Genoese,  but  in  1743  England  formally  notified  that 
she  would  not  under  any  circumstances  allow  such  a 
transaction.  Gastaldi,  the  Genoese  Minister,  declared  in 
reply  that  no  such  intention  was  entertained.1  During 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  England  assisted  the 
rebels,  and  even  after  the  peace  of  Aachen  clandestine 
support  continued  to  reach  the  island,  notwithstanding 
the  issue  of  prohibitory  Orders  in  Council  in  1753  and 
1763.  When  finally  it  became  known  that  a  fresh  in- 
surrection had  been  organised  under  the  leadership  of 
Pascal  Paoli,  the  patriotic  son  of  a  patriotic  father,  and  a 
man  said  to  be  as  eminent  for  virtue  and  ability  as  the 
leader  of  the  previous  insurrection,  Theodore  Neuhof,  a 
Westphalian  adventurer,  had  been  conspicuous  for  the 
opposite  qualities,  the  enthusiasm  for  Corsican  independ- 
ence grew  stronger  than  ever,  especially  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Boswell's  account  of  his  tour  in  the  island.  The 
material  interests  of  England  were  also  held  by  many 
to  be  at  stake.  Burke  himself  solemnly  declared  that 
"Corsica  a  French  province  was  terrible  to  him."2  The 
advantages  which  as  a  naval  station  commanding  the 
Mediterranean,  it  might  give  to  any  power  desiring  to 
interfere  with  the  commerce  and  maritime  supremacy  of 
England,  were  insisted  upon,  and  not  without  reason. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  those  who  with  Johnson 
"wished  England  to  mind  her  own  affairs,  and  to  leave 
the  Corsicans  to  mind  theirs."  3 

1  "  Pr6cis  of  previous  History  of  the  Relations  of  England  and  Corsica."     Lansdowne 
House  MS.  2  Cavendish  Debates,  i.  40. 

3  Boswell's  Johnson,  ed.  Birckbeck  Hill,  ii.  ^^. 
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Whether  the  independence  of  Corsica  from  French 
control  was  an  object  worth  contending  for  by  arms 
may  be  doubted.  The  representatives  of  Chatham  in 
the  Ministry  felt,  however,  that  the  friendship  of  France 
was  only  waiting  for  a  convenient  opportunity  to  be 
converted  into  overt  hostility,  and  that  any  display  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  England  was  likely  to  hasten 
the  moment.  It  was  desirable,  therefore,  to  act  with 
diplomatic  vigour  in  a  case  in  which  not  only  were 
the  sympathies  of  the  nation  strongly  aroused,  and  the 
maritime  interests  of  the  country  affected  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  but  the  course  adopted  by  France  was  also  a 
clear  violation  of  existing  treaties,1  and  in  direct  contradic- 
tion with  her  own  conduct  in  protesting  against  the 
occupation  of  the  Falkland  Islands  by  England  as  a 
violation  of  the  status  in  quo.  Again  the  moment  was 
singularly  favourable  for  the  adoption  by  England  of 
diplomatic  action.  The  councils  of  the  French  ministry 
were  as  divided  on  the  subject  of  Corsica  as  those  of  the 
English  ministry  on  America,2  for  the  idea  of  occupying 
the  island  at  this  juncture  was  peculiarly  Choiseul's  own, 
and  was  therefore  unpopular  with  his  numerous  enemies 
at  court.3  Nor  was  their  case  weak,  for  Choiseul  had 
traded  on  the  party  divisions  in  England  to  carry  out  his 
plan  unmolested,  and  although  the  navy  of  France  had 
been  allowed  to  get  out  of  repair  with  a  view  to  economy, 
the  finances  of  the  country  had  not  had  time  to  recover 
sufficiently  to  bear  the  expense  of  hostilities. 

The  Genoese  had  for  some  time  past  been  receiving 
assistance  from  France  under  a  Convention  made  in 
1764  : 4  the  French  undertaking  to  garrison  several  of 
the  most  important  military  positions  in  the  island  on 
behalf  of  the  Genoese,  who  in  return  released  a  heavy 
debt  owing  to  them  by  their  allies.  Before  the  end  of 

1  The  1 5th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Aachen  ran  as  follows  :  "  It  has  been  settled 
and  agreed  upon  between  the  High  contracting  powers,  that  for  the  advantage  and  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  in  general,  and  for  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  in  particular,  all  things 
shall  remain  there  in  the  condition  they  were  in  before  the  war,  saving  and  after  the 
execution  of  the  dispositions  made  by  the  present  Treaty." 

2  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  June  2nd,  July  7th. 

3  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  June  3Oth.  4  Martens,  Recueil  det  Traitis,  \.  265. 
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1767  France  had  become  the  creditor  of  the  Genoese,  and 
not  expecting  repayment  entered  for  the  second  time  into 
clandestine  negotiations  with  Paoli,  offering  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  the  island  in  exchange  for  the  cession 
of  the  province  of  Capo  Corso.1  The  Genoese  in  alarm 
now  fell  back  on  the  idea  of  selling  the  whole  island  to 
France,  and  after  some  preliminary  negotiations  signed  a 
Treaty  on  May  I5th,  1768,  which  practically  carried  out 
that  object.2 

Notwithstanding  the  most  sedulous  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  High   Contracting  Powers    to    keep   the   Treaty 
secret,   they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  rumour  of  its 
existence  reaching  England.     Choiseul  and  du  Chatelet, 
the  latter  of  whom  was    now  ambassador   in    London, 
made  a  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  stifle  discussion 
by  solemnly  declaring  that  they  were  "  entirely  ignorant 
of  any  such  intention,"  8  and  that  u  they  did  not  know  what 
could  occasion  the  rumour,  and  that  no  resolution  was  yet 
taken."  4     Shelburne,  however,  knowing  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  refused  to  be  deceived  by  the  smooth  assurances 
of  the  French  Minister,  and  instructed  Rochfort  to  demand 
an  explanation  from  Choiseul  in  the  most  decided  terms. 
At  the  same  time  desiring  to  have  exact  information  as  to 
the  preparations  of  France  and  the  resources  of  Corsica, 
he  decided  on   sending  a  secret  emissary  on  a  tour  of 
inspection   through   both  countries,  with  instructions  to 
report  as  soon  as  possible.     With  this  object  Mr.  John 
Stewart  an  accomplished  linguist  was  selected.     He  left 
England  early  in  May,  and  began  by  traversing  the  whole 
of  the  north  and  east  of  France.     He  observed  a  complete 
absence  of  ail  naval  preparations  in  the  ports,  great  material 
distress  in  the  large  towns,  and  discontent  in  the  German 
population  of  Alsace.5     He  then  proceeded  to  Italy. 

Meanwhile  differences  of  opinion  were  making  them- 
selves felt  in  the  councils  of  the  Ministry.     "  The  Royal 

1  Mann  to  Shelburne,  May  i4th,  1768.     On  the  first  negotiation  between  France 
and'  Paoli,  see  infra.,  p.  380.     '  2  Martens,  Recueil  des  Traites,  i.  591. 

3  Shelburne  to  Rochfort,  May  i3th,  1768. 

4  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  March  3ist,  1768. 

5  Stewart  to  Shelburne,  June,  Julv  1768. 
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Cabinet,"  wrote  Caracciolo,  the  Neapolitan  Minister  to 
Tanucci,  "  is  not  agreed.  The  Chancellor,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  and  Lord  Shelburne  wish  to  support  the 
Corsicans,  these  Lords  retaining  in  their  minds  the  manner 
of  thinking  of  Lord  Chatham,  of  whom  they  are  the 
creatures  ;  Lord  Weymouth  and  all  the  Bedford  party, 
on  the  contrary,  are  absolutely  against  taking  any  steps 
which  may  disturb  the  general  tranquillity  and  peace.  In 
fact  Lord  Weymouth  has  made  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
his  sentiments,  judging  it  not  to  interest  this  nation  what 
may  be  the  destiny  of  that  island.  Having,  he  says,  as 
England  has,  the  superiority  at  sea,  the  French  will  never 
be  able  either  in  war  or  peace  to  hinder  their  entrance  into 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in  effect  it  was 
seen  in  the  last  war.  France  had  troops  in  the  maritime 
places  of  Corsica,  and  besides  that  Port  Mahon,  notwith- 
standing which  the  two  fleets  navigated  that  sea  without 
any  molestation  or  inconvenience.  Lord  Shelburne  seems  on 
the  contrary  to  consider  the  affair  as  a  thing  of  importance."1 
The  affairs  of  America  still  further  aggravated  the 
position.  Events  had  been  marching  with  rapidity  in  the 
colonies,  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  Charles 
Townshend's  taxes  had  received  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
Already  on  the  28th  of  October  1767,  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  in  town  meeting  assembled,  had  entered  into  a 
non-importation  agreement.  The  two  succeeding  months 
were  spent  in  planning  how  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 
Opposition  was  determined  upon  first ;  the  philosophy  of 
opposition  was  invented  afterwards.  The  distinction 
between  internal  and  external  taxation  had  been  cunningly 
respected  by  Townshend,  the  taxes  were  port  duties  and 
therefore  not  internal  taxation,  and  the  old  arguments 
clearly  failed  when  used  against  them.  It  was  necessary 
to  look  further.  In  the  Farmer's  Letters  of  John 
Dickenson  of  Pennsylvania  the  key-note  of  a  new  resist- 
ance was  struck.  "  We,"  he  argued,  "  being  obliged  to 
take  commodities  from  Great  Britain,  special  duties  on 
their  exportation  to  us  are  as  much  taxes  upon  us  as  those 

Caracciolo  to  Tanucci,  May  27th,  June  3rd,  1768. 
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imposed  by  the  Stamp  Act.  Great  Britain  claims  and 
exercises  the  right  to  prohibit  manufactures  in  America. 
Once  admit  that  she  may  lay  duties  upon  her  exportations 
to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  money  on  us  only,  she 
then  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  lay  those  duties  on 
the  articles  which  she  prohibits  us  to  manufacture,  and  the 
catastrophe  of  American  liberty  is  finished.  We  are  in 
the  situation  of  a  besieged  city  surrounded  in  every  part 
but  one.  If  that  is  closed  up  no  step  can  be  taken  but  to 
surrender  at  discretion."  The  argument  was  the  argu- 
ment of  Mansfield,  stated  in  another  shape  and  with  an 
opposite  object.1  Franklin  acknowledged  the  force  of  the 
reasoning  of  the  Farmer,  and  abandoned  his  previous 
opinions  as  to  the  essential  difference  of  internal  and 
external  taxation — from  a  constitutional  point  of  view.2 

On  the  1 2th  of  January  1768  the  assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts solemnly  passed  an  address  to  the  English  Ministry 
against  the  new  taxation,  and  the  appropriation  of  it. 
They  also  memorialised  the  King  and  the  leading  English 
statesmen — Shelburne  in  their  number3 — and  on  the  4th 
of  February  resolved  to  inform  the  other  Colonial  Govern- 
ments of  their  proceedings  against  the  Acts  "that  if  they 
thought  fit  they  might  join  therein."  Meanwhile  Bernard, 
Hutchinson,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  wrote  to 
their  official  superiors  exaggerating  the  disloyal  feeling  in 
the  colonies,  denouncing  their  liberties,  and  clamouring 
for  troops.  On  the  1 5th  of  April  the  news  of  the  circular 
letter  of  the  4th  of  February  arrived  in  England.  Hills- 
borough,  now  in  high  favour  at  Court,  immediately  ordered 
the  Assembly  in  the  harshest  terms  "  to  rescind  the  resolu- 
tion which  gave  birth  to  it,  and  to  declare  their  disapproba- 
tion of  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding."  If  the  Assembly 
refused  to  comply  they  were  to  be  dissolved.  The  other 
States  were  to  be  called  upon  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
circular,  and  their  Assemblies  also  were  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  event  of  a  refusal.  Shelburne  opposed  this  resolu- 

1  See  supra,  p.  265. 

2  Franklin  to  Cooper,  June  8th,  1770.     Works,  v.  259.     Franklin  republished  his 
Farmer's  Letters  in  London  with  a  Preface  signed  N.  N.,  v.  127. 

3  The  House  of  Representatives  to  Shelburne,  January  i5th,  1768. 
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tion,  which  recommended  itself  to  the  Bedford  party  and 
to  the  King.1 

"  It  is  expected  every  day,"  wrote  Whateley  to  Gren- 
ville,  "  that  Lord  Shelburne  will  be  out.  .  .  .2  About  ten 
days  ago  Lord  Chesterfield  (who  has  always  been  remark- 
able for  his  intelligence)  said  to  Irwin,  '  I  think  I  smell 
a  change  :  I  rather  mean  two  changes  ;  the  first  incon- 
siderable, introductory  to  a  greater.  During  the  interval 
I  fancy  Lord  Barrington  will  be  Secretary  of  State,  but 
whatever  is  done,  Mr.  Grenville  must  be  Minister  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament.'  Irwin  thought  by  his 
manner  that  he  spoke  from  some  information  which  he 
did  not  explain,  but  it  is  certain  that  part  of  what  his 
Lordship  smelt  ten  days  ago  was  become  a  general  report 
just  before  I  left  London,  where  it  was  confidently  said 
that  Lord  Shelburne  was  immediately  to  go  out,  and  to 
be  succeeded  by  Lord  Barrington.  .  .  .  The  present 
Solicitor-General  seems  even  now  in  a  doubtful  situation  ; 
his  principal  connection  I  suppose  to  be  Lord  Shelburne, 
and  the  part  he  has  taken  in  Wilkes'  affair  cannot  recom- 
mend him." 8 

Rigby  at  the  same  time  was  pushing  Gower  and 
Weymouth  to  unite  with  him  in  insisting  with  Grafton 
on  the  removal  of  Shelburne,  who  they  said  "betrayed 
them  and  opposed  all  their  measures  in  Council."  "  The 
accusation,"  continues  Walpole,  "was  not  unwelcome 
either  to  the  Duke  or  to  the  King.  The  former  hated 
Shelburne  for  enjoying  Lord  Chatham's  favour,  and  the 
King  had  not  forgotten  the  tricks  that  Shelburne  had 
played  Lord  Bute.  To  make  the  proposal  still  more 
palatable,  the  Cabal  offered  to  His  Majesty  the  choice 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  or  Lord  Egmont,  his 
own  creatures,  of  Lord  Holdernesse  anybody's  creature, 
or  of  Lord  Sandwich  their  own  friend,  to  replace  Lord 
Shelburne.  Willing  as  he  was  to  give  up  the  last,  tile 
the  King  had  adopted  a  rule  of  turning  [out]  no  single 
man,  both  from  pusillanimity,  and  from  never  being  sorry 

1  Circular  letter  of  Hillsborough,  April  zist,  1768. 

2  Whateley  to  Grenville,  May  zist,  1768.     Grenville  Papers,  iv.  296. 

3  Whateley  to  Grenville,  June  4th,  1768.      Grenville  Papers,  iv.  300. 
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to  embarrass  Ministers  whom  he  had  not  taken  from 
inclination."  l 

The  Bedfords  next  prevailed  on  the  King  through 
Grafton  to  name  Mr.  Lynch,  one  of  their  own  friends, 
Minister  to  Turin.2  This  was  in  Shelburne's  department, 
but  though  he  considered  Lord  Tankerville  the  "  best 
man  for  the  post,"  and  resented  the  interference  of 
Grafton,  who  had  not  even  consulted  him  before  recom- 
mending Mr.  Lynch  to  the  King,  he  accepted  the  explana- 
tions which  were  offered,  and  no  immediate  breach  ensued.3 

Choiseul  on  receiving  the  protest  of  Shelburne  against 
the  annexation  of  Corsica,  "  declared  to  God  that  when 
he  first  thought  of  his  plan  he  did  not  believe  it  could 
give  the  least  umbrage  to  any  Court  in  Europe,  much 
less  to  that  of  England  which  was  so  far  removed  from 
the  place  of  action.  If,  said  he,  we  were  not  so  far 
engaged  in  this  business — for  ten  battalions  are  already 
landed  in  Corsica 4 — seeing  the  alarm  it  gives  your  Court, 
I  would  give  it  up  coute  que  coute ,  mats  de  le  faire  a  present 
nous  serions  deshonorh  a  jamais  dans  les  yeux  de  tout  le 
monde  et  la  mine  tomberoit  particulierement  sur  moi.  Ainsi 
que  faire  ?  Car  pourtant  il  nest  pas  possible  dj  avoir  la 
guerre  pour  la  Corse.  Cela  seroit  trop  ridicule.  Pourtant 
si  on  nous  attaque  il  faudroit  nous  defendre.  IS  alternative 
est  terrible"  5  He  at  the  same  time  declared  his  readiness 
to  send  the  Treaty  "  when  ratified  "  to  the  English  Court,6 
assuring  them  that  they  would  find  nothing  objectionable 
in  its  clauses  ;  that  it  was  only  a  Treaty  by  which  France 
took  territorial  security  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
expenses  incurred  and  to  be  incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
Genoese  ;  though  he  oddly  enough  confessed  in  conversa- 
tion with  Rochfort  that  he  believed  the  Genoese  would 
not  only  never  be  able  to  reimburse  them,  but  never 
intended  it,  and  that  consequently  France  would  always 
be  in  possession  of  the  places  ceded.7  The  impression 

1  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  iii.  222,  223. 

2  Ibid.)  iii.  244. 

3  Grafton  to  Shelburne,  June  loth  ;  Shelburne  to  Grafton,  June  nth,  1768. 

4  Where  they  at  once  said  publicly  that  the  island  was  to  be  annexed. — Gazettino  di 
Corsica,  June  iyth,  1768.  5  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  June  2nd,  1768. 

6  Choiseul  to  Rochfort,  June  5th,  1768.         7  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  June  2nd,  1768. 
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left  on  the  mind  of  Rochfort  was  that  France,  alarmed  at 
the  unexpected  display  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  England, 
and  being  herself  utterly  unprepared,  would  yield.  "  Peace 
is  certainly  their  present  object,"  he  wrote  to  Shelburne. 
"  The  very  alarm  the  whole  French  nation  is  in  at  this 
moment  is  a  strong  voucher  how  much  they  dread  a  war, 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul  is  person- 
ally interested  to  prevent  it."  *  "  I  do  not  believe,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  that  in  any  other  situation  than  that 
they  are  in  at  present,  they  would  have  taken  so  soft  a 
tone,  and  your  Lordship  sees  how  apprehensive  they  are 
of  what  the  King  keeps  to  himself  in  reserve,  when  the 
contents  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  known." 2 

On  the  1 8th  of  June  Shelburne  received  a  copy  of 
the  definitive  Treaty,  which  he  at  once  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet.3 

It  was  their  unanimous  opinion  that  it  served  only  to 
confirm  the  idea  that  an  absolute  cession  of  the  Island  of 
Corsica  to  the  French  was  intended.  "  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation after  the  Cabinet,"  Shelburne  wrote  to  Rochfort, 
"  with  the  Count  du  Chatelet,  with  a  view  to  discover 
if  possible  the  motives  of  such  a  step.  But  hitherto  his 
instructions  do  not  appear  to  go  beyond  the  arguments 
which  have  been  already  used  to  your  Excellency,  such 
as  the  right  both  France  and  Genoa  have  to  conclude  a 
Treaty  between  themselves  as  independent  States,  without 

1  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  June  2nd,  1768. 

2  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  June  6th,  1768. 

3  The  material  clauses  of  the  Treaty  were  the  following  (Martens,  tome  i.  591). 

"  Article  I.  Le  Roi  de  France  fera  occuper  par  ses  troupes  les  places  de  Bastia,  St. 
Florent,  d'Algazala,  Calvi,  Ajaccio,  Bonifacio,  ainsi  que  les  autres  Places,  Forts,  Tours, 
ou  Ports,  situes  dans  1'Isle  de  Corse,  et  qui  sont  n£cessaires  a  la  suret6  des  Troupes  de 
Sa  Majeste,  et  au  but  que  se  proposent  le  Roi  et  la  Se>6nissime  R6publique  de  Ge"nes, 
d'6ter  tout  moyen  aux  Corses  de  nuire  aux  sujets  et  aux  possessions  de  la  Republique. 

"Article  II.  Les  Places  et  Forts  occupes  par  les  Troupes  du  Roi  seront  poss£d£s 
par  S.  M.,  qui  y  exercera  tous  les  droits  de  la  Souverainete,  et  lesdits  Places  et  Forts, 
ainsi  que  lesdits  droits,  lui  serveront  de  nantissement  vis-a-vis  de  la  Republique  de  la 
d£pense  que  le  Roi  sera  oblige  de  faire,  soit  pour  occuper,  soil  pour  conserver  lesdits 
Places  et  Forts. 

"Article  X.  Toutes  les  concessions  particulieres,  exemptions,  franchises,  ou  privi- 
leges dont  jouissoient  en  terre  ferme  quelques  peuples  ou  habitans  de  1'Isle  seront  abolis, 
et  S.  M.  prendra  en  consideration  les  dedommagements  qu'elle  pourra  accorder  speciale- 
ment  aux  habitans  de  St.  Bonifacio,  de  Calvi  et  de  Florent. 

"  Article  II.  (separe).  Si  par  la  suite  1'interieur  de  1'Isle  se  soumettoit  a  la  domina- 
tion du  Roi,  S.  M.  s'engage  envers  la  Republique  de  Genes  a  n'en  point  disposer  sans 
son  consentement  en  faveur  d'un  tiers." 

VOL.   I  2  B 
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the  intervention  of  any  other  Power  ;  the  little  value  of 
Corsica  in  itself,  its  importance  to  France  alone  from  its 
vicinity,  the  openness  of  the  whole  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  in  fine  the  good  intentions  of  France  in 
general,  as  well  as  the  particular  disposition  of  the  King, 
the  interest  of  the  present  Ministers  and  the  desire  of 
the  whole  people  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity :  the 
answers  to  which  are  so  obvious  and  self-evident,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  of  your  Excellency's  having  repeatedly 
urged  them,  it  being  clear  that  whatever  right  States  may 
have  to  conclude  Treaties  amongst  each  other,  it  must  be 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  obligations  they  have  entered  into 
by  former  Treaties,  and  if  none  of  the  powers  concerned 
have  claimed  to  exercise  the  guaranty  of  such  Treaties,  it 
furnishes  still  further  ground  of  enquiry,  what  can  the 
secret  motives  of  Sovereigns  be,  who  are  apparently  in- 
terested, and  who  on  former  occasions  have  been  most 
forward  in  taking  the  alarm,  to  make  them  remain  on  the 
present  occasion  silent  and  indifferent.1 

"  Next  to  that,  as  to  the  importance  of  Corsica  itself, 
it  does  in  truth  appear  in  a  light  of  defence  so  trifling 
an  object  and  so  little  deserving  the  expense  I  may  say 
already  incurred,  that  that  very  consideration  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  something  more  is  meant,  for  it  cannot  be 
with  any  degree  of  credibility  asserted  that  a  power  like 
France  can  really  apprehend  the  enmity  of  a  little  island, 
which  must  feel  itself  too  happy  in  its  exemption  from 
oppression  to  risk  the  heavy  hand  of  a  mighty  kingdom 
like  that  of  France,  whose  conduct  in  this  whole  affair 
has  by  no  means  been  of  a  defensive  nature,  but  carried 
on  with  that  reserve  and  obscurity  in  the  commencement 
of  the  design,  and  rapidity  in  its  execution,  which  gives 
just  reason  to  suspect  further  views  than  they  even  now 
profess  ;  nor  can  we  any  more  form  a  judgment  at  this 
time  what  this  matter  may  end  in,  than  we  could  at  the 
end  of  March  last  foresee  what  has  since  happened,  having 
only  the  same  assurances  to  trust  to. 

1  In  allusion  to  the  conduct  of  the  empire,  which  in  1737  had  guaranteed  the  status 
in  quo  in  Corsica.     An  alliance  between  Austria  and  France  was  now  suspected. 
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"  The  experience  of  all  ages  shows  us  that  facts  alone 
are  to  be  rested  upon  between  nations,  the  professions  of 
Ministers  being  in  all  times  found  dangerous  and  not  to 
be  relied  upon.  Your  Excellency  is  sufficiently  apprized 
of  His  Majesty's  desire  to  maintain  the  public  tranquillity, 
of  the  several  proofs  he  has  given  of  it  upon  different 
occasions,  never  declining  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
where  it  has  been  desired  with  cordiality  and  with  open- 
ness. If  there  is  any  instance  which  will  bear  a  contrary 
surmise,  your  Excellency  is  aware  that  it  has  been  owing 
not  to  His  Majesty,  but  to  others  declining  to  come  to 
that  open  and  friendly  adjustment  of  everything  depend- 
ing, which  was  professed  to  be  their  wish.  On  the  other 
hand  your  Excellency  must  be  sensible  how  different  the 
conduct  of  the  Court  of  France  has  been  in  this  very 
instance.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  French  Minister  to  pretend 
that  he  was  not  apprized  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
getting  possession  of  Corsica  would  be  received  here,  for 
your  Excellency  warned  him  of  it,  at  the  time  that  he 
solemnly  declared  to  you  that  no  resolution  whatever  had 
been  taken  as  to  the  Treaty  In  question.  He  afterwards 
assured  your  Excellency  that  the  Convention  would  soon 
be  made  public  even  in  the  Paris  Gazette,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  but  what  had  been  done  before  by  Vienna 
and  France  in  furnishing  the  Genoese  with  auxiliaries  to 
recover  their  own  possessions  ;  notwithstanding  which  a 
cession  plainly  appears  on  the  face  of  the  Treaty,  and  is 
so  clearly  the  intention,  that  the  Minister  himself,  in  a 
subsequent  conversation,  did  not  scruple  to  avow,  '  that  he 
believed  the  Genoese  would  never  be  able  to  reimburse 
them,  and  even  never  intended  it/  Add  to  this  the 
alliances  which  France  has  since  the  late  peace  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  assiduity,  the  several  preparations  which 
have  been  continually  making  both  by  France  and  Spain 
with  a  view  to  war  sooner  or  later,  the  dry  and  unfriendly 
conduct  of  the  latter,  which  is  too  well  known  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  France,  not  to  mention  the 
several  secret  intelligences,  to  which  your  Excellency  is 
no  stranger,  of  the  endeavours  of  France  to  keep  alive 
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in  every  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  every  principle 
of  division. 

"In  this  situation  it  is  His  Majesty's  pleasure  that 
your  Excellency  should  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to 
learn  the  true  motives  of  the  Court  of  France  taking  a 
step  in  regard  to  Corsica,  which  for  forty  years  past  they 
have  never  ventured  upon,  though  as  far  as  regards  Genoa 
it  has  been  equally  in  their  power  ;  as  well  as  to  know  the 
real  object  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  has  in  view  :  whether 
this  has  been  upon  a  settled  plan  of  the  Court  of  France, 
or  is  a  measure  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul's  own,  relying 
upon  the  reports  he  may  have  heard  of  party  divisions,  or 
the  opinion  he  may  have  conceived  of  the  unconnected 
state  of  England. 

"  In  the  meantime  I  am  to  acquaint  your  Excellency 
that  nothing  could  surprise  His  Majesty  more  than  the 
idea  mentioned  by  your  Excellency,  c  que  nous  £tions  un 
peu  adoucis  sur  cette  affaire,' 1  His  Majesty's  opinion 
having  been  always  the  same  upon  it." 

Choiseul,  on  being  informed  of  the  tenour  of  the 
despatch,  exclaimed,  "  Nous  voila  a  la  guerre,"  but  finding 
that  this  theatrical  exhibition  produced  no  effect  he  adopted 
a  more  serious  tone.  He  told  Rochfort  that  the  king  his 
master,  as  well  as  himself,  was  mortified  beyond  measure 
to  find  England  had  a  mind  to  make  Corsica  a  pretext 
for  beginning  a  war,  but  that  if  England  was  really 
determined  upon  it,  France  could  not  possibly  decline  the 
challenge,  for  she  could  not  retract  what  she  had  done  in 
Corsica.  He  then  endeavoured  to  defend  himself  against 
the  accusation  Shelburne  had  made  against  him  of  his 
conduct  being  contrary  to  his  professions,  as  well  as  to 
the  pacific  principles  supposed  to  be  dear  to  his  Court. 
To  the  first  charge  he  answered,  that  when  Rochfort  first 
mentioned  the  affair  of  Corsica  to  him  in  March,  the 
resolution  to  invade  the  island  was  indeed  already  taken,  but 

1  "  Choiseul  read  to  me  a  great  part  of  Count  Chatelet's  letter,  which  was  very 
long,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  conference  he  had  with  your  Lordship,  and 
by  the  tenour  of  his  despatch,  it  appeared  that  he  thought  our  alarms  with  regard  to 
Corsica  were  quieted.  Some  parts  of  the  letter  the  Due  de  Choiseul  read  to  himself, 
and  after  he  had  finished,  he  said  :  '  Je  vois  avec  plaisir  que  vous  etes  un  peu  adoucis 
sur  cette  affaire.'"  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  June  23rd,  1768. 
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the  treaty  not  signed,  and  that  as  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  it  would  give  any  alarm,  the  only  motive  for  hurrying 
the  affair  was  that  Butofuoco,  who  had  come  to  Paris  as 
the  emissary  of  Paoli,  had  assured  him  that  Paoli  would 
never  consent  to  any  French  troops  being  sent  thither  ; 
that  at  the  same  time  the  few  French  troops  they  had 
there  were  at  Bastia,  and  in  most  of  the  other  places  they 
had  none.  He  said  he  therefore  hurried  the  transport  of 
the  troops  before  Paoli  could  get  wind  of  the  Treaty. 
With  regard  to  the  second  accusation,  of  having  acted 
contrary  to  those  pacific  principles  which  his  Court  had 
always  professed,  he  said  he  would  say  nothing  to  that, 
but  deny  it  and  renew  those  professions,  as  he  had  orders 
from  his  master  to  do,  in  the  strongest  manner.  "  This 
is  the  substance  of  what  he  said  to  me,"  said  Rochfort, 
"  whether  sincerely  or  no  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine, 
or  make  myself  answerable  for  the  asseverations  of  any 
minister  whatever,  especially  a  French  one,  but  I  will 
venture  to  declare,  and  that  upon  the  strongest  proofs, 
that  there  is  nothing  they  dread  so  much  at  this  moment 
as  a  war,  and  that  there  is  scarce  anything  but  they  would 
do  to  avoid  it."  l 

Frederic  the  Great  clearly  saw  the  course  which  England 
now  ought  to  pursue,  but  he  was  utterly  distrustful  of  the 
Ministry.  "Pour  ce  qui  regarde  1'Isle  de  Corse,"  he 
wrote  to  Maltzan,  his  Minister  in  London,  "  il  pourroit 
m'etre  plutot  indifferent  que  la  France  t&che  d'en  faire 
1' acquisition  en  faveur  d'un  tiers,  ou  quelles  autres  vues 
elle  pourroit  avoir  a  cet  £gard.  Je  remarque  seulement 
que  le  Gouvernement  Anglois,  manifestant  si  peu  de 
vigueur  dans  ses  mesures  vis-a-vis  de  la  France  et  de 
1'Espagne,  rendra  toujours  plus  entreprenantes  ces  deux 
couronnes,  et  s'imposera  de  la  sorte  a  elle-me'me  la  neces- 
site  d'abandonner  le  syst&me  pacifique  qu'il  paroft  avoir 
si  fort  a  cceur  au  moment  present."  2 

1  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  July  4th,   1768.     Compare  the  despatch  of  July  nth, 
relating   to   a   subsequent  conversation  which  began   and  ended  in  a  similar  manner, 
quoted  by  Coxe,  History  of  the  Bourbon  Kings,  Hi.  ch.  66.     Only  half  the  conversation  is 
there  recorded.     It  was  subsequently  and  not  antecedently  to  this  latter  conversation 
that  a  change  of  front  took  place  on  the  part  of  Choiseul. 

2  Le  Roi  de  Prusse  au  Comte  de  Maltzan,  June  7th,  1768. 
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England  could,  had  she  chosen,  have  absolutely  for- 
bidden the  passage  of  French  troops,  and  those  which 
were  already  landed  would  have  been  starved  into  surrender 
between  the  rebels  on  land  and  the  fleet  at  sea.  So  obvious 
were  these  considerations,  that  it  was  believed  in  Paris 
that  the  English  fleet  had  already  received  orders  to  sail. 
"  Everybody  but  those  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul's  party 
were  in  the  greatest  alarm  for  fear  of  a  war,  and  besides 
a  notion  prevailed  of  a  general  bankruptcy  taking  place. 
It  was  certain  that  the  ordinary  annual  expenditure  ex- 
ceeded the  receipts  by  30,000,000  French  livres.  A  war 
would  increase  the  expenditure  by  80,000,000  more,  and 
by  the  best  calculations  the  Revenue  by  doubling  and 
tripling  the  vingtieme  would  not  be  increased  above 
80,000,000."  *  "  A  particular  attention,'*  said  Rochfort, 
"  to  their  public  credit  at  this  moment  would  give  more 
light  into  their  politics  than  any  other  observation."  2  The 
passage  of  the  French  troops  into  Corsica  went  on  but 
slowly,  and  active  hostilities  were  not  as  yet  begun.  The 
departure  of  Chauvelin,  the  French  Commander-in-chief, 
was  put  off  till  July  25th.3 

The  temerity  of  the  French  Minister  had  placed  his 
country  in  a  difficult  position.  His  enemies  openly  ex- 
pressed their  exultation  ;  but  he  was  extricated  by  the 
party  divisions  of  English  politics,  on  which  with  true 
prescience  he  had  reckoned  from  the  beginning.4 

The  party  of  Bedford  had  been  overruled  in  the 
Cabinet,  but,  unwilling  to  accept  his  defeat,  Weymouth 
never  ceased  assuring  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers 
that  nothing  would  induce  England  to  go  to  war  for 
Corsica.5  These  indiscreet  utterances  did  not  fail  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  watchful  du  Ch&telet.  He  left  M.  Frances 
in  charge  of  the  French  Embassy,  and  himself  hurried  over 
to  Paris  to  assure  Choiseul  that  he  could  pursue  his 
schemes  in  security.  He  received  support  from  an  un- 


1  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  July  25th,  1768. 

2  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  July  25th,  1768. 

3  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  July  I4th,  1768. 

4  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  June  3Oth,  1768. 

5  Caracciolo  to  Tanucci,  May  27th,  June  3rd,  1768. 
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expected  quarter.  "  A  great  law-lord  " — it  was  Mansfield 
— <c  being  then  in  Paris  declared  at  one  of  the  Minister's 
tables  that  the  English  Ministry  was  too  weak,  and  the 
nation  too  wise,  to  enter  into  a  war  for  the  sake  of 
Corsica."  In  a  moment  everything  was  changed.  "It 
is  astonishing,"  wrote  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  "  how  since 
Count  Chitelet's  arrival  the  language  of  everybody  is 
changed,  as  he  has  made  it  his  particular  business  to  set 
it  about  that  we  shall  not  engage  in  war  on  account  of 
their  expedition."  2  Chauvelin  at  once  started  for  Corsica, 
followed  by  a  formidable  army.3 

Grafton  now  devised  a  scheme  of  his  own.  It  was  to 
send  surreptitious  assistance  to  the  Corsicans.  "  Many 
thousand  stand  of  arms  were  to  be  furnished  from  the 
stock  in  the  Tower,  yet  so  as  to  give  no  indication  that 
they  were  sent  from  Government."4  The  scheme  com- 
bined every  possible  disadvantage.  It  excited  and  justified 
the  hostility  of  the  French,  for  secrecy  in  such  a  case  was 
impossible.  As  a  means  of  assisting  the  Corsicans  it  was 
ineffectual  and  ridiculous.  Shelburne  opposed  it.  He 
distrusted  Paoli  because  of  his  previous  intrigues  with 
France,5  which  he  feared  might  be  renewed  if  the  help 
given  by  England  were  not  open  and  real.  If  a  modified 
help  only  was  to  be  given  it  should  be  by  the  recognition 
of  Corsica  as  a  belligerent  ;  but  in  reality  the  moment 
for  a  vigorous  policy  had  gone  by,  as  Grafton  himself 
acknowledged.6  The  Cabinet,  "  much  vexed "  at  the 
opposition  of  Shelburne,  took  the  scheme  out  of  his  hands,7 
and  without  his  consent  they  despatched  Captain  Dunant,  a 
Genevese,  on  a  mission  to  Corsica.  Soon  after  this  decision 
the  report  of  Mr.  Stewart  arrived.  Its  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  the  island,  and  of  Paoli  himself,  may  be  compared 
with  the  contemporary  description  from  the  pen  of  Boswell. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton's  Autobiography,  204. 
Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  July  I4th  and  2ist,  1768. 
Stewart  to  Shelburne,  August  I4th,  1768. 
Autobiography  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  207. 
Shelburne  to  Mann,  June  i8th,  1768. 

6  Grafton  to  Shelburne,  September  i5th,  1768,  in  answer  to  Shelburne. 

7  Autobiography  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,    203-208.       Parliamentary   History,    xviii. 
1390.     Speech  of  Shelburne.     "I  was  left  alone,  and  deserted  by  all  my  colleagues  in 
office  and  brethren  in  the  Cabinet." 
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Florence,  I4th  August,  1768. 

We  sailed  the  ist  August  from  Genoa,  and  on  the  3rd  came 
to  anchor  in  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay.  We  fell  in  with  a  large  vessel,  a 
two-decker,  and  a  chebec  of  twenty  guns,  but  neither  of  them 
came  near  enough  to  speak  with  us.  The  first  thing  we  spied 
ashore  was  a  camp,  which  by  the  help  of  glasses  we  found  con- 
sisted of  Horse  and  Foot,  and  was  well  fortified  towards  the  land. 
This  gave  us  suspicions  of  hostilities  being  already  begun,  which, 
by  return  of  the  boat  from  shore,  we  found  well  grounded.  She 
brought  word  that  the  French,  the  day  before,  had  attacked  and 
carried  two  villages  with  some  loss,  that  the  General's  brother  was 
within  six  or  seven  miles,  with  about  2000  men,  and  that  Paoli 
himself  was  expected  that  night  [with  about  3000  more  from 
Corte.  Upon  this  I  determined  to  go  ashore  without  loss  of  time, 
and  endeavour  to  get  up  the  country  to  where  the  General's 
brother  lay. 

Two  gentlemen  from  the  frigate  went  along  with  me,  and  a 
Corsican,  a  man  of  some  consideration  in  the  country,  whom  we 
had  brought  from  Genoa  with  us.  We  landed  in  a  rocky  bay 
near  Mortella,  and  followed  the  sea  shore  about  two  miles  till  we 
came  to  Fornali,  a  small  post  opposite  to  the  French  camp,  with  a 
miserable  tower  and  some  broken  cannon.  The  country  presented 
a  rude  aspect,  high  mountains  and  barren  rocks,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  was  every  way  suitable.  They  were  all  in 
arms,  every  man  with  his  gun,  pistol,  and  stiletto  stuck  in  his 
girdle.  They  are  clothed  in  short  jackets  of  coarse  brown  cloth 
with  cap,  breeches,  and  stockings  of  the  same;  this  with  their 
dark  complexion  and  long  black  beards  gives  them  a  horrid  and 
savage  look.  But  those  impressions  soon  wore  off  with  us,  when 
we  found  ourselves  received  with  such  expressions  of  joy  and  so 
greatly  caressed  by  those  poor  creatures,  and  considered  them  as  a 
small  oppressed  people,  defending  their  liberties,  unassisted,  against 
the  whole  power  of  France.  They  never  doubted,  however,  of  our 
bringing  immediate  assistance  to  them.  "  Viva  PInghilterra,  viva," 
was  our  welcome  everywhere,  and  the  very  women  as  we  went 
along  would  cry,  "  Brave  Englishmen,  save  us  from  the  French." 
At  Fornali  we  were  furnished  with  mules  to  carry  us  on,  with 
eight  men  well  armed  to  escort  us.  We  set  out  about  their 
twenty-third  hour,  half  an  hour  before  sunset.  We  had  to  go 
behind  St.  Fiorenzo,  and  our  guides  by  negligence  led  us  under 
the  cannon  of  the  place,  which,  however,  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  their  batteries  across  the  bay.  The  only  one  of  any 
consequence  seemed  to  be  of  twelve  cannons  a  fleur  d?eau.  The 
French  fired  a  gun  as  we  went  along:  the  Corsicans  immediately 
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fell  flat  on  their  faces,  but  it  proved  only  the  retreat,  so  we  were 
quit  for  our  fears. 

The  village  we  intended  for  (Oletta),  as  I  have  observed 
before,  lies  behind  St.  Fiorenzo.  After  crossing  a  pretty  high 
mountain,  we  descended  into  a  valley  called  the  Plain  of  Nebbio, 
which  traverses  the  island  towards  Isola  Rossa,  and  may  be  about 
three  miles  wide.  Night  overtook  us  here,  but  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  were  all  in  a  flame  from  the  fires  at  the  different 
villages,  to  prevent  a  surprise  in  the  night.  We  travelled  on 
directed  by  those  lights,  not  without  apprehension  of  being  fired 
upon  by  Corsicans  as  well  as  French.  At  length  we  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  Oletta  stands,  but  the  path  we 
had  hitherto  followed  became  all  at  once  impracticable,  by  stones, 
bushes,  and  trenches  cut  to  obstruct  an  enemy's  approach.  Our 
guides,  after  consulting  among  themselves,  told  us  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  attempt  going  any  farther  this  way,  but  said  they 
would  carry  us  to  a  village  on  the  right  about  four  miles  distant. 
They  recommended  to  us  the  most  profound  silence,  particularly 
to  beware  speaking  a  foreign  language,  that  we  might  not  be 
taken  for  French.  We  put  ourselves  entirely  under  their  direc- 
tion, and  followed  through  steep  and  rugged  paths,  continually  on 
the  ascent,  where  ten  men  may  keep  off  a  hundred,  and  at  last 
arrived  about  midnight  at  the  village  of  Oletta.  One  of  the  poor 
fellows  had  kept  in  advance  the  whole  way  singing  Corsican  songs, 
as  a  notice  to  any  of  their  parties  who  might  be  out.  We  found 
the  village  on  the  alert.  They  challenged  us  regularly  and  made 
us  halt  till  they  acquainted  their  commandant,  but  no  sooner  were 
we  admitted  and  known  to  be  "  Inglesi,"  than  they  all  crowded 
round  us  without  distinction,  men,  women,  children,  priests,  and 
monks,  jumping  upon  our  necks,  kissing  our  hands,  and  making 
the  strongest  transports  of  joy.  I  own  the  scene  affected  me 
much.  "The  King  of  England,"  said  an  Abb6,  resting  on  his 
piece,  "  is  a  generous  prince  j  I  always  said  he  would  not  let  the 
Corsicans  be  oppressed.  How  many  ships  are  there  at  Mahon  ? 
and  when  do  you  expect  the  rest  here  ? "  My  Lord  will  easily 
conceive  that  in  our  situation  it  neither  would  have  been  safe  nor 
polite  to  contradict  their  expectations,  so  we  replied  with  general 
professions  of  friendship,  waiving  answers  to  particular  questions 
the  best  way  we  could.  They  told  us  we  were  lucky  in  not 
getting  to  Oletta,  for  it  would  certainly  be  attacked  that  night, 
and  they  further  informed  us  that  the  General  was  come  down 
and  lay  that  night  at  Mureta  about  three  miles  off.  He  was 
immediately  acquainted  of  our  arrival,  and  next  morning  we  had 
horses  from  him  to  bring  us  up.  We  found  him  at  the  convent 
of  the  Franciscans  with  several  of  his  officers  about  him,  and  his 
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guards  in  the  Court.  He  received  us  with  great  kindness  and 
affability.  If  the  short  time  I  stayed  with  him  will  entitle  me  to 
pronounce  upon  character,  I  should  not  scruple  to  say,  he  is  indeed 
a  very  great  man.  His  conversation  was  elegant,  sensible,  and 
discovered  vast  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  But  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  give  my  Lord  Shelburne  the  substance  of  what  passed 
between  us  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Corsica,  hoping  his  Lordship 
will  excuse  the  preceding  detail  of  the  journey,  which  I  give 
merely  as  affording  a  better  idea  of  the  people  than  I  could  perhaps 
convey  in  another  method,  not  presuming  that  in  any  other  light 
it  could  be  interesting. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  carry  along  with  me  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Holford,1  recommending  me  to  the  General's  civilities, 
and  assuring  him  that  he  might  open  himself  to  me  in  full  con- 
fidence, as  far  as  he  judged  proper.  I  begun  with  telling  him 
that  I  had  left  England  very  lately,  that  the  affairs  of  Corsica  were 
then  much  the  object  of  public  attention  ;  that  the  English  nation 
in  general  were  much  disposed  in  his  favour ;  that  for  my  part  I 
visited  him  from  mere  curiosity  and  from  an  earnest  desire  to 
serve  him  if  it  lay  in  my  power  ;  that  I  proposed  soon  to  return 
to  England,  and  should  be  able  to  convey  safely  and  directly 
to  the  Ministry  whatever  he  thought  proper  to  impart.  He  said 
he  was  much  obliged  to  the  people  of  England  ;  that  he  was  con- 
scious their  own  interest,  jealousy  of  France,  and  even  sympathy 
with  a  people  struggling  for  their  liberties,  must  operate  strongly 
for  him  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  yet  he  had  small  hopes  of  the 
producing  good  effects  till  he  had  some  indication  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Ministry  upon  their  affairs.  I  told  him  that  I  could 
not  take  upon  me  to  say  with  precision  what  their  sentiments 
might  be,  but  this  I  was  sure,  that  they  were  too  enlightened  and 
too  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  to  let  the  affairs  of 
Corsica  pass  over  in  indifference,  and  that  I  was  even  convinced 
they  were  disposed  to  interfere  as  far  as  the  honour  and  safety  of 
Great  Britain  would  permit.  As  to  the  rest,  he  must  know  that 
in  Governments  like  ours,  the  sentiments  of  the  people  must  have 
no  small  influence  upon  the  Councils  of  the  State.  He  then 
seemed  to  hint,  as  if  he  suspected  that  I  had  some  commission  for 
him  which  I  was  only  to  open  according  as  I  found  his  situation 
to  be.  I  protested  to  him  in  the  strongest  and  most  solemn 
manner  that  I  had  no  commission  of  that  sort,  and  repeated  to 
him  again,  that  as  a  private  man  he  would  find  me  a  true  and 
hearty  friend  ready  to  serve  him  ;  that  I  could  find  means  to 
convey  his  wishes  to  the  English  Ministry,  and  begged  he 
would  open  himself  to  me  without  reserve.  He  then  said,  he 

1  English  Consul  at  Genoa. 
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was  now  convinced  there  was  no  disguise  on  my  part,  and  that 
he  would  no  longer  have  any  reserve  for  me.  He  began  by 
telling  me,  that  he  looked  upon  his  nation  as  ruined  without 
foreign  assistance;  that  he  was  destitute  of  money,  ammunition, 
and  provisions  and  other  implements  of  war  ;  that  his  people 
were  already  dispirited  by  the  losses  that  happened  two  days  ago  ; 
that  the  two  villages  taken  by  the  French  (Barbagio  and  Patri- 
monio)  gave  them  the  entire  communication  between  Bastia  and 
St.  Fiorenzo  and  cut  off  from  him  the  whole  province  of  Capo 
Corso,  with  the  island  of  Capraia.  He  said  the  manner  the 
French  took  to  possess  themselves  of  these  posts  was  mean  and 
treacherous  ;  that  M.  Marboeuf  always  declared  he  would  not 
begin  to  act  till  the  6th  of  August,  when  the  Convention  of  four 
years  should  be  expired,  but  that  on  the  1st,  he  sent  a  line  to  his 
nephew  who  commanded  at  Patrimonio,  telling  him  that  he  had 
orders  from  the  King  his  master  to  open  the  communication 
between  St.  Fiorenzo  and  Bastia,  and  that  if  he  was  not  disposed 
to  grant  it,  he  might  prepare  to  defend  himself,  for  that  in  the 
meantime  he  had  put  the  troops  in  march:  half  an  hour  after  this, 
the  villages  were  attacked.  He  blamed  his  nephew  very  much  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  surprised,  and  suspected  some  treachery  on 
the  part  of  an  officer  whom  he  did  not  name ;  but  I  own  I  think 
there  was  a  negligence  on  his  (Paoli's)  part,  to  leave  a  post  of  that 
importance  in  the  possibility  of  a  surprise;  as  to  the  rest,  I  ac- 
quitted him  altogether  of  collusion.  I  watched  him  exceeding 
narrowly  when  he  spoke  of  it  and  could  perceive  him  much 
agitated,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  natural  and  unaffected.1 

The  loss  the  Corsicans  sustained  was  very  trifling,  only  five 
men  killed  and  forty  prisoners.  The  French  lost  four  officers 
and  a  great  many  men.  I  suggested  to  him  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  these  posts,  that  it  would  be  a 
coup  cTtclat^  and  greatly  serve  his  cause  with  the  people  all  over 
Europe.  He  said  he  had  meditated  a  great  stroke,  when  the  Con- 
vention should  be  expired.  He  had  formed  a  project  to  burn  the 
magazines,  and  carry  ofF  the  provisions  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bastia,  but  that  M.  Marboeuf  had  got  the  better  of  him  by  break- 
ing the  truce ;  that  at  present  he  could  attempt  nothing ;  that  the 
French  were  too  well  fortified  in  their  posts  to  dream  of  retaking 
them,  and  that  a  defeat  would  ruin  him  for  ever;  but  he  said,  if  he 
were  assisted  and  St.  Fiorenzo  attacked  by  sea,  he  would  engage 
to  keep  off  all  succours  from  Bastia  and  would  even  assault  their 
camp  behind ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  England  alone  he  could 
do  everything,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  French  to 

1  A  letter  from  Rochfort  to  Shelburne,  August  1768,  represents  every  one  at  Paris 
— with  the  exception  of  the  friends  of  Choiseul — as  ashamed  of  this  piece  of  treachery. 
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succeed ;  but  as  it  was  at  present,  he  looked  upon  the  Corsicans  as 
devoted  to  destruction,  and  with  every  nation  in  Europe  wishing 
well  to  their  cause,  abandoned  by  them  all.  As  to  England  in 
particular,  he  did  not  doubt  but  at  this  very  moment  she  was 
deliberating  on  the  part  she  ought  to  take,  but  while  Rome 
deliberated  Saguntum  was  lost.  She  would  however  find,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  Corsica  would  give  the  French  the  dominion  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  "The  King  of  Sardinia,"  he  said  also, 
"  whose  interests  are  so  nearly  concerned,  looks  tamely  on,  but 
who  knows  but  he  may  live  to  repent  it  ?  Should  the  Corsicans 
driven  from  their  own  country,  as  their  last  refuge  in  despair  fall 
upon  Sardinia,  it  would  become  an  easy  conquest  to  them,  and  all 
his  power  would  not  be  able  to  tear  it  out  of  their  hands,  unless 
like  the  Genoese  he  called  in  his  friends  the  French  to'  retake  the 
island,  and  gave  it  them  for  their  pains."  He  complained  much 
of  the  extreme  backwardness  he  had  always  experienced  in  the 
English  Ministry  to  treat  with  him  directly;  that  he  had  not 
found  the  same  delicacy  in  the  nations  most  closely  allied  with  the 
Genoese;  that  he  had  treated  with  the  Ministers  of  Spain,  Sar- 
dinia, Naples,  and  the  Pope,  and  had  been  in  close  correspondence 
for  four  years  with  M.  de  Choiseul.  I  interrupted  him  and  said, 
that  perhaps  this  very  correspondence  had  made  the  English 
Ministers  more  shy  j  that  he  must  have  heard  that  the  French 
gave  out  that  they  acted  in  concert  with  him,  and  that  it  was 
even  universally  believed  that  he  had  great  offers  made  him  from 
the  Court  of  Versailles.  He  replied  that  he  knew  too  well  that 
such  reports  were  current,  that  they  had  even  prevailed  among  his 
own  people  for  some  time,  but  he  would  show  to  the  whole  world 
that  they  were  false  and  insidious.  He  protested  he  never  had 
any  such  offers  from  France,  that  there  had  not  been  found  a  man 
hardy  enough  to  propose  them.  "Besides,"  added  he,  "what 
temptation  can  France  throw  in  my  way  equal  to  the  loss  of  the 
reputation,  small  as  it  is,  which  I  have  acquired  already  ?  I  covet 
neither  riches  nor  pleasures,  and  have  no  children  nor  family  to 
establish :  I  should  live  execrated  by  my  own  country  and  despised 
by  France  itself."  He  said  that  the  only  hint  of  that  sort  he  ever 
received  was  three  years  ago,  when  on  occasion  of  the  vacancy  of 
the  Regiment  of  Royal  Corse,  he  ventured  to  recommend  Colonel 
Butofuoco  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  His  answer  was,  that  the 
King  proposed  to  incorporate  that  Regiment  with  the  Royal 
Italian,  but  that  if  he  had  views  that  way  either  for  himself  or  his 
brother,  His  Majesty  might  take  other  arrangements,  and  would, 
he  believed,  listen  to  any  further  proposal  on  his  part.  But  he 
declared  that  since  the  late  Treaty  with  the  Genoese  he  has  had 
no  correspondence  directly  nor  indirectly  with  M.  Choiseul,  that 
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before  it  was  signed  he  sent  Butofuoco  to  remonstrate  against  it ; 
that  the  Duke  affected  to  be  much  offended,  saying,  Paoli  took 
too  much  the  tone  of  equality  with  France,  but  since  that,  has 
often  spoken  to  Butofuoco  regretting  his  (Paoli's)  obstinacy,  saying 
that  he  is  a  ruined  man ;  and  has  succeeded  in  frightening  Buto- 
fuoco (whom  he  takes  still  to  be  an  honest  man)  upon  his  account. 

I  ventured  then  to  say  that  I  perceived  he  had  once  been 
on  a  very  good  footing  with  M.  Choiseul,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  present  change.  He  said  he  would  make  no  scruple  to  inform 
me  of  the  substance  of  all  their  negotiations  together. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  late  war,  when  he  found  all 
application  to  England,  the  natural  protector  to  Corsica,  was  in 
vain,  having  tried  it  by  my  Lord  Bristol  and  others,  he  next 
thought  of  turning  towards  France.  At  this  very  time  there 
came  to  him,  with  an  offer  of  his  service,  an  officer,  whose  name 
I  forgot,  who  had  killed  his  colonel  in  France.  He  was  a  man  of 
parts  and  address,  but  Paoli  soon  found  out  that  he  had  formerly 
been  employed  in  Russia  as  a  spy  for  the  French,  and  was  now 
sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  him.  He  let  him  know  he  was  dis- 
covered and  in  his  power,  but  proposed  to  him  to  save  himself  and 
serve  both  France  and  Corsica,  by  carrying  proposals  from  him  to 
the  Due  de  Choiseul.  He  readily  accepted  the  alternative,  and 
Paoli  says,  executed  his  commission  with  fidelity  and  address,  and 
that  even  by  means  of  this  agent  he  had  almost  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Corsica,  upon  an  independent  footing,  with  France, 
when  M.  Praslin  stepped  in  with  his  four  years'  Convention  with 
the  Genoese,  which  he  (Paoli)  says,  the  Due  de  Choiseul  always 
called  the  Trait6  Marchande7  By  the  Treaty  which  Paoli 
meditated  at  this  time,  Corsica  was  to  be  declared  a  free  nation 
under  the  protection  of  France,  attached  perpetually  and  in- 
separably to  her  interests,  the  enemies  of  the  one  to  be  the 
enemies  of  the  other  and  their  t  friendships  mutual.  The  ad- 
vantages which  he  held  out  to  engage  M.  Choiseul  were  these  : 
he  showed  the  great  resource  it  offered  for  recruiting  the  armies 
and  navies  of  France,  and  how  by  its  situation  it  would  enable  her 
to  give  the  law  to  all  the  Italian  states.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
would  absolutely  hold  his  island  at  their  discretion,  and  Pi£mont 
itself  would  be  open  to  her  attacks ;  Genoa,  Tuscany,  the  Pope, 
Naples  and  Sicily,  would  lay  equally  under  the  rod,  and  while 
these  last  were  in  danger,  even  Spain  would  be  obliged  more  than 
ever  to  cultivate  a  union  with  France.  As  to  the  English  they 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  domineer  in  those  seas  ;  their  fleets 
might  parade  in  vain  at  Gibraltar  and  Mahon,  while  their  trade 
to  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Naples  and  all  the  Levant 

1  In  1764. 
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would  lay  totally  at  the  mercy  of  the  cruisers  from  Cape  Corse  ; 
and  their  Newfoundland  trade,  their  boasted  nursery  of  seamen, 
would  fail  them  of  course.  In  the  meantime,  the  French  having 
command  of  the  ports,  timber,  and  seamen  of  Corsica,  would 
raise  her  marine  to  a  pitch  it  never  reached  before. 

I  have  been  particular  as  to  the  advantages  held  out  by 
Paoli  to  the  French  at  that  time,  because  it  is  plain  that  they  will 
equally  arise  from  the  possession  they  now  aspire  at,  and  by  a 
parallel  reasoning  would  equally  accrue  to  the  English,  were  they 
in  the  place  of  the  French. 

When  Paoli  mentioned  the  seamen  of  Corsica,  I  asked  him 
what  number  he  reckoned  upon  the  island.  He  said,  there  were 
about  4000  in  the  province  of  Cape  Corse,  about  900  coral  fishers 
at  Ajaccio,  and  about  1000  seamen  more  in  the  rest  of  the  island, 
but  added  he,  "  if  the  nation  were  once  established  in  peace,  their 
numbers  would  be  doubled  in  a  few  years."  I  took  notice  that  I 
saw  few  or  no  forests  on  the  mountains  where  we  were  ;  he  said 
they  lay  in  the  De  la  de  Monte,  that  upon  the  occasion  we  were 
speaking  of,  they  had  been  visited  by  two  inspectors  from  France, 
who  reported,  that  there  was  timber  enough,  easy  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  sea-shore,  capable  to  supply  the  royal  arsenals  for 
100  years. 

Paoli  continued  to  relate  the  negotiations  he  had  with 
France.  After  his  project  was  broke  off  by  the  Convention  with 
Genoa,  he  continued  still  to  correspond  with  M.  Choiseul,  and 
still  flattered  himself,  through  his  means  to  bring  about  something 
beneficial  to  his  country.  In  fact  there  was  at  length  a  Treaty 
of  mediation  between  them  and  the  Genoese  set  on  foot.1  My 
Lord  Shelburne  was  duly  and  exactly  informed  of  this  Treaty  at 
the  time  by  Sir  Horace  Mann,  which  makes  it  needless  for  me  to 
enlarge  upon  it  here.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  French 
played  the  part  of  a  true  mediator,  wanting  to  reserve  the  sub- 
stance to  themselves  and  give  to  each  party  a  shell.  They  asked 
improperly,  Bastia,  St.  Fiorenzo  and  the  whole  province  of  Cape 
Corse.  Paoli  persisted  obstinately  in  refusing  this.  Butofuoco 
was  his  agent,  and  he  told  me  at  last,  that  he  gave  secret  orders  to 
him  (Butofuoco)  to  consent  as  a  pis  aller  to  receive  French 
garrisons  into  the  two  towns ;  but  M.  Choiseul  even  rejected 
this,  saying,  "  that  the  King  was  weary  of  garrisoning  towns  for 
other  Powers,"  and  so  the  Treaty  broke  off.  Paoli  says,  he  now 
knows,  that  M.  Choiseul  was  never  sincere,  that  he  only  used  his 
name  and  the  negotiation  with  him,  as  means  to  frighten  the 
Genoese  into  the  cessions  which  he  has  now  obtained. 

When  Paoli  had  concluded  this  account,   I  returned   to  the 

1  In  1767. 
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present  situation  of  affairs.  I  told  him  that  if  England  should 
interfere  and  a  war  with  France  be  the  consequence,  the  English 
Ministry  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  know  with  what  force  he  could 
act  in  the  common  cause.  He  said,  he  could  arm  between  30,000 
and  40,000  men  on  the  island,  besides  about4OOO  at  sea.  I  mentioned 
to  him  that  I  had  seen  a  chart  of  Corsica  taken  from  a  Genoese 
survey  in  1736,  with  a  list  annexed  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
different  districts  amounting  in  all  to  no  more  than  116,000, 
which  according  to  the  common  computation  of  one-fifth,  could 
not  give  more  than  23,000  fit  to  bear  arms.  He  replied, 
he  believed  the  Genoese  estimate  to  have  been  pretty  exact 
at  the  time,  but  that  since  that,  the  population  was  greatly 
increased  and  many  families  returned  to  the  country  who  were 
then  scattered  abroad.  That  there  was  no  exemptions  of  rank  in 
their  militia,  few  men  altogether  useless  from  age,  and  that  even 
their  boys  were  of  service  by  the  time  they  were  able  to  bear  a  gun, 
in  fine,  that  he  could  undertake  positively  to  act  with  30,000 
men.  I  then  observed  that,  although  it  was  never  the  spirit  of 
the  English  nation  to  endeavour  to  bridle  the  people  she  came  to 
protect,  yet  it  was  natural  to  suppose  some  towns  would  be 
expected  to  be  put  in  her  hand,  as  ports  for  fleets  and  markets  for 
her  trade ;  he  said,  in  the  way  of  absolute  property,  nothing  of 
that  sort  could  ever  be  granted,  but  as  to  garrisoning  certain  towns, 
that  would  offer  no  difficulty  he  believed.  u  But,"  says  he,  "  there 
will  be  little  occasion  for  this  ;  England  has  a  nobler  part  to  play, 
she  has  only  to  declare  herself  the  protector  of  the  Corsican 
nation,  and  France  must  give  way.  When  she  sets  forth  new 
claims  in  America,  she  meets  the  jealousy  of  all  Europe,  whether 
her  cause  be  just  or  no.  But  in  this  she  would  have  all  Europe 
to  support  her,  even  the  Princes  of  the  Bourbon  family  would 
wish  her  success.1  She  has  only  to  say,  she  asks  nothing  for  her- 
self, but  since  the  Genoese  keep  Corsica,  let  it  be  free,  let  the 
fortifications  be  demolished,  and  the  ports  laid  open  to  all  nations. 
It  is  plain  that  Genoa  cannot  put  France  in  possession  of  Corsica, 
so  that  the  latter  must  trust  to  conquest  alone.  When  England 
formerly  had  reduced  Bastiaand  St.  Fiorenzo,  and  abandoned  them 
afterwards,2  she  surely  meant  it  in  favour  of  the  Genoese,  not  to 
be  given  away  to  the  French."  A  language  of  this  sort,  Paoli 
said,  would  put  England  in  a  glorious  point  of  view,  and  would 
certainly  have  its  full  effect.  He  assured  me  there  is  a  secret 
Article  in  the  Treaty  which  he  heard  from  a  noble  Genoese,  and 
which  he  affirms  to  be  as  certain  as  the  Treaty  itself,  which 
stipulates  that  in  case  England  should  intermeddle  seriously  in  the 

1  The  Kings  of  Spain  and  Naples. 
2  During  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession. 
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affair,  so  that  it  be  prudent  for  France  to  draw  back,  that  then 
they  should  put  the  Genoese  once  more  in  possession  of  Calvi, 
Ajaccio  and  Bonifacio,  keeping  Bastia,  St.  Fiorenzo  and  Cape 
Corse,  as  a  security  in  their  hands  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
sums  they  may  have  expended  in  the  attempt.1 

In  the  conversations  which  I  held  with  Paoli,  I  found  him  clear 
and  intelligent,  seeming  to  understand  perfectly  the  interests  of 
the  different  nations  of  Europe,  and  even  well  informed  of  what 
passes  at  their  Courts.  He  is  no  stranger  to  the  nature  of  our 
constitution,  and  even  of  the  different  factions  which  prevail 
among  us.  He  knows  the  names  of  our  present  Ministers  and 
the  different  ranks  in  which  they  stand  ;  he  mentions  particularly 
my  Lord  Shelburne  in  whose  department  (he  said)  the  Corsican 
affairs  lay.  He  appears  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  both 
ancient  and  modern  history,  speaks  his  own  language  with  re- 
markable eloquence,  and  the  foreign  languages  rather  imperfectly, 
although  he  understands  them  all.  He  translates  English  cur- 
rently from  the  book.  As  to  his  management  with  the  Corsicans, 
he  seems  to  have  them  in  a  tolerable  degree  of  subjection,  merely 
by  that  ascendant  which  a  man  of  parts  and  knowledge  is  sure  to 
acquire  over  weak  and  uncultivated  minds,  and  I  find  that  like 
Numa  and  Mahomet  he  does  not  scruple  to  employ  even  visions, 
revelations,  and  dreams  to  strengthen  his  power.  Religion  seems 
to  sit  easy  upon  him,  and  notwithstanding  what  his  historian 
Boswell  relates,  I  take  him  to  be  very  free  in  his  notions  that 
way.  This  I  suspect  both  from  the  strain  of  his  conversation, 
and  from  what  I  have  learnt  of  his  conduct  towards  the  clergy 
and  monks.  If  after  all,  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  wherein  I 
think  him  deficient,  I  should  say  it  is  in  personal  courage.  The 
manner  in  which  he  answered  when  I  endeavoured  to  spur  him  on 
to  some  spirited  action,  gave  me  first  this  idea,  and  then  his  com- 
plaints of  sickness  and  feverishness  as  an  excuse  for  his  inactivity, 
seems  unsoldierlike  and  equivocal  at  best.  I  ventured  to  hint 
this  suspicion  to  a  gentleman  at  Florence,  a  man  of  penetration 
and  sense,  who  knows  Paoli  well  and  admires  him  much ;  he 
owned,  he  always  had  the  same  suspicion,  and  says  he  never  under- 
stood that  Paoli  ever  exposed  his  person  in  any  action  with  the 
Genoese.  To  make  up  for  this  defect,  he  has  an  elder  brother 
whom  he  puts  forward  on  all  occasions,  a  true  lion,  and  who 
joins  to  constitutional  bravery  a  religious  fanaticism,  which  often 
leads  to  great  and  noble  deeds.  A  priest  told  me  "  Signor 
Clemente  de  Paoli  was  always  with  his  hands  lifted  up  before  the 

1  Stewart  to  Shelburne,  August  Hth,  1768. 
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altar,  or  with  a  sword  in  them   in  the  field  fighting  the  enemies 
of  his  country.1 

Grafton,  on  receiving  Mr.  Stewart's  letter  which  those 
of  Captain  Dunant  confirmed,  could  now  only  indulge  in 
useless  lamentations  on  the  "  unfortunate  ignorance  he  had 
been  in  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Corsicans,  as  well  as 
their  power  to  resist  the  attacks  preparing  against  them  by 
the  French,"  as  otherwise  a  more  decided  course  of  action 
would  have  been  followed.2  But  the  moment  for  action  was 
gone  by.  "  Dum  Romas  consulitur,  Saguntum  expug- 
natur," 3  exclaimed  Paoli,  as  the  enemies  of  his  country 
closed  around  him.  The  islanders  after  a  desperate  struggle 
were  forced  to  submit,  and  Paoli  himself  fled  to  England. 

Grafton  having  failed  to  expel  the  French  from  Corsica, 
now  betook  himself  to  the  easier  task  of  expelling  Shelburne 
from  the  Cabinet.  To  this  he  was  perpetually  urged  by 
the  Bedfords  and  by  the  King,  from  whom  instigations  to 
remove  Shelburne  fell  daily.4  Wilkes  had  on  May  xoth 
been  elected  for  Middlesex  and  the  King  remembered  the 
events  of  ij6^-5  The  Princess  Dowager  went  about 
declaring  that  Shelburne  was  the  only  person  in  the  world 
more  guilty  of  habitual  deception  than  Holland.6  Even 
Camden  had  for  some  time  past  looked  askant  at  him,7  for 
the  conduct  of  Shelburne  on  American  questions  was  a 
perpetual  commentary  on  the  weakness  of  Camden,  and  it 
was  the  affairs  of  America  which  were  now  bringing  matters 
to  a  crisis. 

The  riots  which  took  place  in  Boston  on  the  loth  June, 
in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  Romney  sloop  by  the 
Custom  House  authorities,  had  raised  excitement  in  that 
town  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
the  circular  letter  of  Hillsborough  arrived.  The  Assembly 
refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  it  contained,  and  was 
accordingly  dissolved  on  the  2ist  of  June  ;  but  not  before 

1  Stewart  to  Shelburne,  August  zoth,  1768. 

2  Grafton  to  Shelburne,  September  I5th,  1768. 

3  Paoli  to  Mann,  July  1768.  4  Autobiography  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  215. 

5  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  iii.  222,  245. 

6  Durand  a  Choiseul,  February  ist,  1768. 

7  Chatham  Correspondence,  iii.  333,  note.     The  King  to  Chatham,  May  3Oth,  1767. 
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it  was  known  that  Massachusetts  would  not  lack  the 
support  of  other  Colonies.  On  the  I9th  July  the  riots 
became  known  in  England.  The  news  was  closely  followed 
by  letters  from  the  Crown  officers  announcing  an  insurrec- 
tion and  demanding  troops.  The  Bedford  party  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  using  force,  and  did  so  with  the  greater 
acrimony,  because  they  hoped  that  one  result  of  such  a 
course  being  adopted  would  be  the  resignation  of  Shel- 
burne,1  who  openly  "  declared  that  the  difficulty  was  much 
exaggerated  ;  that  it  was  understood  in  its  origin,  its 
principles,  and  its  consequences,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
wish  to  send  to  America  a  single  additional  soldier  or 
vessel  of  war  to  reduce  colonies  which  would  return  to  the 
mother-country  of  themselves  from  affection  and  from 
interest,  when  once  the  form  of  their  contributions  should 
be  agreed  upon."  2  His  place  was  now  offered  to  Egmont, 
but  refused  by  the  latter,  who  declared  that  he  could  not 
take  office  without  Grenville.8 

The  battle  in  the  Cabinet  raged  all  through  August 
and  September.  It  was  decided  to  send  troops,  and  troops 
were  sent.  Bernard  clamoured  for  more  troops,  and  more 
troops  were  sent.4  The  Bedford  party  was  not  however 
satisfied.5  "  The  Administration,"  wrote  Knox,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Grenville,  "are  all,  except  Lord 
Shelburne,  agreed  upon  coercive  measures.  The  Chancellor 
is  wholly  and  absolutely  of  that  opinion."  6  At  the  same 
time  Shelburne  was  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet 
opposed  to  moving  for  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  now  clamorously  demanded 
by  the  King's  friends.7 

On  the  5th  of  October  Grafton  wrote  to  Hayes  to 
inform  Chatham  that  he  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of 
Shelburne.  Chatham  had  not  seen  Shelburne  or  written 

1  Whateley  to  Grenville,  July  26th,  August  4th,  1768.     Grenville  Correspondence,  iv. 

32!»  332- 

2  Frances  to  Choiseul,  July  29th,  1768,  quoted  by  Bancroft,  v.  123. 

3  Chatham  Correspondence,  iii.  334. 

4  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  iii.  231.     General  Gage  to  Commodore 
Hood,  August  nth,  1768.     Commodore  Hood  to  Lord  Temple,  September  I4th,  1768. 

5  Autobiography  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  21$  ;  Hillsboroughto  Bernard,  July  3Oth,  1768. 

6  Knox  to  Grenville,  September  I5th,  1768. 

7  Whateley  to  Grenville,  October  nth,  1768.     Grenville  Correspondence,  iv.  371. 
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to  him  since  the  ride  to  Bromley,  but  he  now  roused 
himself  to  protest.  "  Lord  Shelburne's  removal,"  he  said, 
"  would  never  have  his  consent  nor  concurrence ;  he 
thought  it  quite  contrary  to  the  King's  service.  He  had 
a  great  regard  and  friendship  for  him,  and  considered  that 
his  abilities  made  him  necessary  in  the  office  he  was  in,  to 
the  carrying  on  of  the  King's  business/' 1  He  would 
think  his  removal  most  unhappy  and  very  unfortunate  for 
His  Majesty's  service,1  and  he  could  not  sufficiently  lament 
it  ;  and  declared  his  own  resolution  of  resigning  the  Privy 
Seal,  in  consequence  of  his  dismissal  from  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State,  and  that  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  from  the 
Government  of  Virginia.2 

The  dismissal,  however,  never  took  place.  On  October 
1 9th  Shelburne  obtained  an  audience  of  the  King.  "  He 
did  not  hint  his  design  to  any  of  the  Ministers  ;  he  only 
desired  Lord  Weymouth  would  let  him  go  in  alone,  as  he 
had  something  particular  to  say  to  the  King,  and  at 
coming  out,  told  Lord  Northington  that  he  might,  if  he 
pleased,  tell  the  Ministers  a  piece  of  news,  for  that  he  had 
just  resigned  the  Seals."  8  The  Bedfords  now  remained 
masters  of  the  field.  They  at  once  made  their  power 
felt.  Led  by  the  Duke  himself,  they  proposed  and  carried 
an  address  to  the  Crown  to  bring  over  and  prosecute  in 
England  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  treasonable  practices 
in  America.  For  this  purpose  an  obsolete  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  to  be  revived,  and  the  first  speech  which 
Shelburne  made  from  the  Opposition  benches  was  against 
this  proposal.4  At  the  same  time  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes 
from  the  House  of  Commons  was  determined  upon. 

On  the  day  preceding  Shelburne's  resignation,  which 
was  followed  by  that  of  Barr£,  a  squib,  popularly  attributed 
to  Wilkes,5  was  published  in  the  Public  Advertiser^  de- 

1  Chatham  Correspondence,  iii.  337,  note. 

2  Chatham  to  Grafton,  October  I2th,  1768.     It  is  difficult  to  see  any  justification 
for  Chatham  in  objecting  to  the  removal  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst.     He  was  the  non-resident 
Governor   of  a   colony  which    had    been   most   forward   in  expressing    sympathy   with 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Assembly  had  complained  of  his  absence.     Amherst  wai  besides 
offered  a  pension  equal  to  the  value  of  his  salary. 

8  Walpole,  iii.  247,  289.     Whateley  to  Grenville,  October  27th,  1768.      Grenville 
Correspondence,  iv.  390. 

4  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  476,  477.  °  Grenville  Correspondence,  iv.  383. 
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scribing  the  leading  characters  of  the  Administration,  and 
reproducing  with  a  few  changes  zjeu  d1  esprit  which  had 
appeared  about  a  year  before  in  the  same  journal  under 
the  signature  of  Correggio.1  It  purported  to  contain  a 
vision  of  the  masquerade  given  by  the  King  of  Denmark 
at  the  Opera  House  on  the  loth  of  October.  Grafton 
was  Janus,  Chatham  was  King  Lear,  Wey mouth  was  the 
landlord  of  the  Bedford  Arms.  "  But  no  piece,"  so  had 
said  Correggio,  "  could  be  complete  without  a  young  man 
who  will  make  a  capital  figure.  His  features  are  too 
happily  marked  to  be  mistaken.  A  single  line  of  his  face 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  us  the  heir  apparent  of  Loyola 
and  all  the  College.  A  little  more  of  the  devil  my  lord  if 
you  f  lease  about  the  eye-brows ;  that's  enough,  a  'perfect 
Malagrida  I  protest !  So  much  for  his  person,  and  as  for 
his  mind,  a  blinking  bull-dog 2  placed  near  him  will  form 
a  very  natural  type  of  all  his  good  qualities. "  Following 
in  the  steps  of  Correggio,  the  "  Dreamer  of  Dreams  "  in 
the  Public  Advertiser  placed  Shelburne  on  his  stage  as  a 
Jesuit.3  The  sobriquet  thus  invented  stuck  to  its  object, 
and  Shelburne  for  ever  after  appeared  in  every  caricature  of 
the  day  in  the  guise  of  the  famous  Portuguese  ecclesiastic, 
who  some  years  before  had  been  strangled  and  burnt  by 
orders  of  Pombal,  for  his  real  or  supposed  share  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Due  d'Aveiro.4 

1  September  i6th,  1767.  2  An  allusion  to  Barre. 

3  Gren-uille  Correspondence,  iv.  383. 

4  Sir  N.  Wraxall,  writing  of  his  journey  in  Portugal,  says  :    "  In  1772,  the  State 
prisons  were  crowded  with  unfortunate  victims.     The  tower  of  Belem,  the  Fort  of  the 
Bougie,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Julien,  placed  at  the 
northern   entrance   of  that   river,   were  all  full  of  prisoners  j    among  whom   a   great 
proportion  had  been  Jesuits,   arrested  either  in    1758  or   1763   by  orders   of  the  first 
Minister.     The   subterranean  casemates  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Julien  contained   above  a 
hundred  individuals,  who  could  be  clearly  discerned,  by  persons  walking  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  fortress,  through  the  iron  gratings  which  admitted  some  light  to  those  gloomy 
abodes.     I  have  myself  beheld  many  of  them  at  the  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  below  me, 
pacing  to  and  fro — most  of  whom,  being  Jesuits,  were  habited  in  the  dress  of  the  order. 
They  excited  great  commiseration.     The  famous  Gabriel  Malagrida, — an  Italian  Jesuit, 
who  was  accused   of  having,  as  confessor  to  the  Marchioness  of  Tavora,  known  and 
encouraged  her  to  make  the  attempt  upon  Joseph's  life, — after  being  long  imprisoned  in 
that  fortress,  was  strangled,  and  his  body  subsequently  reduced  to  ashes  at  the  stake  in 
1761.     He  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  visionary  and  an  imbecile  fanatic,  than  a  man 
of  dangerous  parts.     His  public  execution,  when  near  seventy-five  years  of  age,  must  be 
considered  as  a  cruel  and  odious  act,  which   reflects   disgrace   on  Joseph   and   on  his 
minister.     Malagrida's  name  is  become  proverbial  among  us  to  express  duplicity  j  and 
has  been   applied,   perhaps  unjustly,  to  one  of  our  greatest  modern   statesmen  by  his 
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The  circumstances  of  Shelburne's  career  had  not 
rendered  the  imputations  of  insincerity  embodied  in  the 
appellation  unnatural  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  not 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  political  world.  The  country 
was  constantly  being  reminded  that  "  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
had  initiated  himself  in  business  by  carrying  messages 
between  the  Earl  of  Bute  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  favourite  with  both,"  l  and  then  the  changes  were 
rung  on  the  eternal  story  of  the  "  pious  fraud."  The 
ambiguous  position  he  had  for  some  time  past  occupied  in 
a  ministry,  from  the  chief  measures  of  which  he  was  known 
to  differ,  could  be  justified  by  facts  known  only  to  a  few 
persons  ;  while  the  politicians  best  acquainted  with  the 
wheels  within  wheels  of  the  recent  negotiations,  were  also 
those  most  interested  in  making  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Shelburne  appear  in  an  unfavourable  light.  His  sudden 
rise  to  very  high  office  when  a  young  man  increased  the 
number  of  his  enemies.  Those  who  were  ready  to  declare 
"  that  before  he  was  an  ensign  he  thought  himself  fit  to  be 
a  general,  and  to  be  a  leading  minister  before  he  ever  saw 
a  public  office,"  were  not  unwilling  to  add  that  "  his  life 
was  a  satire  on  mankind,"  and,  while  telling  the  public, 
in  the  solemn  tones  of  virtuous  indignation,  "that  the 
treachery  which  deserts  a  friend  might  be  a  virtue  compared 
to  the  fawning  baseness  which  attaches  itself  to  a  declared 
enemy,"  2  they  pointed  the  moral  with  the  story,  how 
Chatham — who  was  congratulated  that  "  Shelburne  had 
not  acted  to  him  with  greater  insincerity  than  to  his 
former  connections "  —having  become  the  "  idol "  of 
Shelburne,  "  introduced  him  into  the  most  difficult  depart- 
ment of  State,  and  left  him  there  to  shift  for  himself."  4 
"  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  revenge,"  said  Atticus.5  "  Un- 
political opponents.  Many  other  persons  of  all  ranks,  either  known  or  believed  to  have 
been  implicated  in  the  Duke  d'Aveiro's  conspiracy,  remained  in  1772  shut  up  in  the 
various  State  prisons  of  Portugal.  Most  or  all  of  these  unhappy  sufferers  who  survived 
have,  I  believe,  been  since  liberated  in  1777,  on  the  accession  of  the  present  Queen." — 
Memoirs,  i.  63. 

1  Letters  ofjunius,  October  igth,  1768,  under  the  signature  of  "  Atticus." 

2  Ibid.,  October  igth,  1768,  under  the  signature  of  "  Atticus." 

3  Ibid.,  October  igth,  1768. 

4  Junius  to  Chatham,  January  2nd,  1768  j   Chatham  Correspondence,  iii.  303. 

5  Letters  of  Juntas,  October  igth,  1768. 
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connected,  unsupported,  he  remains  in  office  without 
interest  or  dignity,  as  if  the  income  were  an  equivalent 
for  all  loss  of  reputation.  Without  spirit  or  judgment  to 
take  an  advantageous  moment  for  retiring,  he  submits  to 
be  insulted  as  long  as  he  is  paid  for  it.  But  even  his  ab- 
ject conduct  will  avail  him  nothing.  Like  his  great  arche- 
type, the  vapour  on  which  he  rose  deserts  him,  and  now 

Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  drops."  1 

Shelburne  himself  frequently  declared  that  he  belonged 
to  no  party  ;  and  a  great  statesman  of  the  previous 
century  had  recorded  the  opinion  that  even  the  best  party 
is  but  a  kind  of  conspiracy  against  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
But  Sir  George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  was  rewarded 
by  being  called  a  Trimmer  after  his  own  book,  but  in  no 
complimentary  sense,  by  both  the  factions  whose  ill- 
will  he  had  equally  gained.  The  leader  who  leaves  one 
party  without  frankly  going  over  to  the  other  may  beckon 
to  the  people  with  his  hand  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
listen  ;  but  his  too  frequent  fate  has  been  to  be  met,  like 
the  prophet  of  old,  with  the  angry  cry  :  "  What  is  thy 
country,  and  of  what  people  art  thou." 

After,  however,  making  full  allowance  for  the  circum- 
stances of  his  political  position,  it  remains  clear  from  the 
unanimity  of  contemporary  testimony  that  certain  faults  of 
manner  greatly  contributed  to  injure  Shelburne's  reputation. 
While  no  man  obtained  more  general  recognition  of  his 
abilities  in  office,  or  was  able  to  surround  himself  with  a 
more  devoted  body  of  friends,  an  overstrained  affectation 
of  extreme  courtesy,  and  a  habit  of  using  unnecessary 
compliments  in  conversation,  gained  him  the  reputation 
with  the  general  public  of  saying  more  than  he  really 
meant.  Even  in  France,  where  studied  civility  would,  in 
those  days  at  least,  have  met  with  greater  acceptance,  his 
style  was  not  universally  popular.  An  old  blind  lady  of 
eighty-two  writes  :  "  Lord  Shelburne  has  flattered  me 
extremely  ;  he  assures  me  that  he  shall  come  again  next 
year  singly  and  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me." 

1  Milton's  Paradise  Losf,  book  ii. 
2  Lettres  de  Madame  du  Deffand,  ii.  597,  ed.  1810. 
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Again,  his  fondness  for  foreign  society  and  his  Irish 
extraction  made  it  possible  for  his  political  enemies  to 
insinuate,  with  considerable  effect  in  a  time  of  national 
prejudices,  that  he  was  hardly  an  Englishman  either  by 
birth  or  in  character.  "  Where/'  said  one  of  the  lampoon 
writers  of  the  day  addressing  him  : 

"  Where  shall  I  then  begin,  where  end  ? 
But  as  I  wish  to  be  your  friend, 

Your  lineage  first  I'll  trace. 
Pray  then  which  would  you  choose  to  be, 
Since  double  is  your  family  tree — 

Of  Teague  or  Saxon  race  ? 

"  Shall  I  to  Maurice  quite  go  back, 
Who  Scotchman-like  erst  bore  a  pack, 

A  merchant  in  those  days  ; 
Or  as  I  mean  not  here  to  fret  ye, 
Shall  I  commence  with  surgeon  Petty, 

Well  versed  in  land  surveys  ?  "  l 

The  same  notion  more  delicately  expressed  may  be 
read  in  the  following  letter  from  Lady  Rockingham  : 
"  Lady  Rockingham  presents  her  compliments  to  Lord 
Shelburne.  She  is  totally  at  a  loss  what  to  say  for  so 
elegant  a  requital,  beyond  all  measure  and  bounds,  for  the 
miserable  box  of  Vinigritto  snuff  which  she  sent  him 
yesterday  (in  haste)  to  take  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
imagining,  from  his  message  to  Lord  Rockingham,  that  he 
wanted  some  of  that  snuff  to  take  with  him  there,  which 
made  her  take  the  liberty  of  sending  some  ready-mixed 
in  the  first  box  she  could  find,  and  such  a  one  as  the  sight 
of  this  he  has  done  her  the  honour  to  send  in  return  would 
make  her  ashamed  to  recollect,  but  that  she  only  meant  it 
just  to  convey  the  snuff  to  his  own  snuff-box.  It  is  a 
serious  distress  to  Lady  Rockingham  to  rob  Lord  Shelburne 
of  not  only  much  too  elegant  a  box,  but  also  (being  crystal) 
of  one  that  is  of  all  others  the  most  proper  for  Vinigritto. 

1  The  remainder  of  the  poem — which  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Journals 
of  Horace  ffalfole,  edited  by  Dr.  Doran — is  an  account  of  the  "  pious  fraud."  The 
allusion  to  Maurice,  "  who  bore  a  pack,"  is  apparently  a  confusion  between  Antony 
Petty,  the  Romsey  clothier,  father  of  Sir  William  Petty,  and  the  Earls  of  Kerry.  Sir 
William  Petty  was  Physician-General  to  the  Cromwellian  army  in  Ireland,  and  author 
of  the  Down  Survey. 
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At  the  same  time  she  supposes  she  must  not  take  the 
liberty  of  returning  it ;  that  would  be  too  English  :  she 
is  almost  tempted  to  say  that  his  Lordship's  extreme 
politeness  is  too  French"  -1 

The  imputation  of  insincerity  was,  indeed,  indignantly 
denied  by  those  who  had  the  most  abundant  opportunities 
of  knowing  Shelburne  intimately.  Franklin  and  Morellet 
repeatedly  insisted  on  his  perfect  straightforwardness,  and 
attributed  the  attacks  made  upon  him  to  jealousy  ; 2  Mile, 
de  TEspinasse  considered  frankness  to  be  one  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  nature ; 3  and  it 
was  of  Shelburne  that  Sir  W.  Jones  quoted  the  line 
of  Shakespeare, 

"He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me;" 

but  Burke,  to  whom  Sir  W.  Jones  quoted  the  line,  and  all 
the  Rockingham  Whigs,  said  Shelburne  was  insincere,  and 
Burke  and  the  Rockingham  Whigs  were  very  honourable 
men  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

1  Lady  Rockingham  to  Lord  Shelburne  (undated). 

2  Morellet,  Memoires,  11.  xiv.,  Diary  of  Franklin,  1784. 

3  Lettres  de  Mademoiselle  de  FEspinasse,  i.  Ixiii. 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE    UNITED    OPPOSITION 

1768-1770 

IT  was  the  opinion  of  Walpole  that  the  resignation  of 
Chatham  was  not  anticipated  by  Shelburne  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  his  own.1  The  Diary  of  Lady  Shelburne, 
to  which  it  may  not  be  unpleasant  to  revert,  confirms  the 
above  view  : — 

Wednesday^  January  21  st,  1768.  —  I  went  in  the 
evening  to  Madame  de  Walderen's,  where  everybody  was 
talking  of  Lady  Newn ham's  accident  on  the  Sunday  even- 
ing in  her  chair  going  from  the  French  Ambassador's, 
where  I  had  seen  her.  She  was  pursued  from  Soho  Square 
to  the  narrow  passage  by  Conduit  Street,  by  a  man  who 
ran  against  her  chair  and  her  servants,  and  was  several 
times  push'd  by  them,  once  so  as  to  be  thrown  down.  In 
the  passage  he  attacked  her  first  footman  and  stabbed  him 
in  the  breast ;  she  found  herself  immediately  set  down 
and  surrounded  by  a  mob  who  took  the  man.  She  went 
directly  to  her  father  Lord  Vernon's  house,  where  was 
only  one  woman  servant,  and  remained  there  in  the  greatest 
distress,  till  the  wounded  man  could  be  carried  home  and 
properly  assisted.  The  wound  appears  not  to  be  mortal, 
and  the  man  who  gave  it  to  be  a  Mr.  Ross,  an  attorney 
in  the  City,  of  good  character,  but  very  much  in  liquor. 
Amongst  the  many  greater  blessings  I  have  to  be  thankful 
for  to  Providence,  I  rank  this  escape  as  one  subject  more 

1  Walpole,  Correspondence,  v.  131. 
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of  gratitude,  having  very  much  the  same  route  as  Lady 
Newnham  to  take  that  evening,  but  leaving  the  French 
Ambassador's  later. 

Wycombe^  Saturday  l%th. — As  we  were  breakfasting 
Jack  Conyers  arrived  from  Oxford.1  He  was  as  good 
humour'd  and  amiable  as  usual,  and  enlivened  us  extremely. 
At  four  o'clock  Lord  Shelburne  came  and  brought  Lord 
Clare  with  him,  and  at  half  an  hour  after  six  our  company 
of  dancers  began  to  assemble.  We  danced  in  the  parlour 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  couple.  I  began  the  ball  dancing 
a  minuet  with  Lord  Clare.  I  must  not  omit  that  Lord 
Shelburne  danced  too,  which  I  had  never  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  do  before.  Amongst  our  ladies  was  a  very 
pretty  bride,  the  wife  of  the  Mayor  Mr.  Rose.2  Lord 
Clare  divided  his  compliments  between  her  and  Miss  Kitty 
Shrimpton.  We  sup'd  at  eleven  in  the  India  paper  room, 
that  we  might  not  encroach  upon  Sunday  morning.  During 
this  time  my  Lord  Clare  sung  ridiculous  songs,  and  the 
whole  was  over  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  nobody  the  worse 
for  this  sober  recreation. 

March  i^th  (atBowood). — Lord  Bottetort  breakfasted 
with  us  in  his  way  from  Hungerford  to  Stoke.  It  being 
Good  Friday  we  had  prayers  in  the  morning,  after  which 
I  attempted  taking  a  little  walk,  but  was  driven  back  by 
the  cold.  The  work  they  are  now  upon  is  levelling  the 
lawn  before  the  house,  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  for  which 
the  weather  has  been  very  unfavourable.  My  Lord  is 
very  much  satisfied  with  Farmer  Manfield,  by  whose  care 
the  park  is  got  into  fine  order,  and  the  flock  of  sheep 
increasing  very  fast ;  these  circumstances  and  the  number 
of  workpeople  employed  there,  make  Bowood  have  no 
appearance  of  the  scarcity  so  alarmingly  conspicuous  in 
most  parts  of  this  country,  and  so  severely  felt  by  the 
poor. 

iind. — A  note  from  Lady  Louisa,  who  was  arrived  at 
Stoke  from  Ireland,  determined  me  to  go  and  spend  the 
day  with  her  there.  I  found  her  looking  well,  but  grown 

1  A  cousin  of  Lady  Shelburne. 
2  They  had  been  married  on  the  igth  February,  1767. 
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thin,  which  I  was  not  surprised  at.  She  told  me  Lady 
Anne  (Dawson)  was  at  Harrowgate  and  surprisingly  well 
in  health  ;  that  her  attendance  on  her  daughter  had  been 
continual,  and  her  sorrow  for  her  of  the  tenderest,  most  per- 
manent and  reasonable  kind,  restrained  merely  by  the  submis- 
sion she  pays  to  the  power  and  will  of  that  Supreme  Being, 
whose  beneficence  had  granted  her,  for  eleven  years,  the 
most  promising  of  children.  I  think  it  right  to  posterity, 
if  this  Diary  should  by  any  means  descend  to  them,  to 
relate  the  most  remarkable  of  many  acts  of  resolution  that 
her  sincere  piety  enabled  her  to  perform,  as  an  example  of 
how  parental  tenderness  ought  to  operate  on  such  trials, 
and  as  a  proof  that  the  Divine  support  can  do  all  things 
even  in  a  mind  torn  by  grief  and  a  body  worn  by  sickness. 
In  the  last  visit  the  physician  made  her  daughter,  she 
followed  him  out  to  ask  his  opinion  of  her  state.  He  told 
her  that  she  could  not  live  twelve  hours.  She  then  asked 
him  if  he  expected  any  struggle  before  her  death.  He 
answered  she  was  so  weak  he  thought  she  would  go  off  in 
faintings.  Having  heard  this  she  returned  into  the  room, 
and  summoning  all  her  courage  said  to  the  child, — "  My 
dear  Henrietta,  I  have  been  asking  your  physician  how 
soon  he  thinks  you  will  be  well,  for  you  have  been  so  long 
ill  we  may  expect  it  now  every  day.  He  assures  me 
before  this  time  to-morrow  ;  but  as  all  severe  illnesses 
have  their  crises,  you  must  expect  first  to  be  extremely 
sick  and  faint,  and  at  last  to  be  quite  overcome  with  sleep, 
which  you  have  been  so  long  without,  that  it  will  be  the 
soundest  you  have  ever  had,  and  when  you  wake  you  will 
be  stronger,  lighter,  and  better  than  you  ever  remember 
to  have  been."  The  child,  who  was  perfectly  sensible, 
seemed  pleased,  and  asked  her  how  she  could  know  that. 
To  which  Lady  Anne  answered  that  the  course  of  most 
illnesses  were  well  known,  and  that  she  herself  always 
knew  that  it  would  be  so  in  this,  as  it  was  one  many  people 
had  had,  but  as  she  did  not  know  the  exact  time  of  the 
crisis,  would  not  talk  of  it  to  her  for  fear  of  making  her 
impatient.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  child  called  her  and 
complained  of  extreme  faintness,  upon  which  she  took  her 
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hand  and  said,  "  Well  then,  my  dearest  Henrietta,  think 
of  what  I  told  you."  The  effect  was  so  blest,  that  the 
child  smiled  upon  her  and  expired. 

September  i6th. — My  Lord  returned  (to  Bowood)  and 
brought  with  him  Mr.  Hume  ;  they  read  office  papers 
together  in  the  evening  while  we  drew  and  worked. 

November  i$th. — This  morning  I  had  christened,  at 
St.  George's  Church,  a  little  negro  boy  of  five  years  old, 
that  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Richard  Wells  on  Friday  last, 
by  the  names  of  Thomas  Coulican  Phoenix  ;  the  latter 
he  had  been  called  after  the  ship  he  was  brought  in. 
He  is  pretty  and  very  good  humoured,  and  I  hope  by 
proper  care  will  turn  out  well. 

Christmas  Day. — I  could  no  longer  delay  the  pleasure  I 
proposed,  in  giving  my  watch  to  my  Lord,  and  accord- 
ingly produced  it  at  breakfast,  when  he  was  vastly  pleased 
with  it,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  accept  it.  Here  he 
remained  till  Sunday,  January  the  third,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  time  walked  out  very  constantly  till  Thursday  the 
last  of  December,  when  a  fall  of  snow  like  that  of  the 
preceding  year  began.  Our  visitors  in  the  course  of  that 
time  were  Lord  Clare  and  Sir  William  Codrington,  Sir 
John  Hort,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  Mr.  Dunning, 
Mr.  Townshend,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  and  Col.  Barre,  besides 
ourselves,  and  now  and  then  an  accidental  visit  from  our 
country  neighbours,  Dr.  Rolt,  Mr.  Daniel  Bull,  &c.  The 
intense  cold  killed  in  one  night  our  poor  ourang-outang, 
or  man  of  the  wood,  and  possibly  in  some  measure  hastened 
the  death  of  old  Mr.  Bull,  which  is  a  serious  loss  to  Lord 
Shelburne,  he  being  a  most  faithful,  able,  and  zealous 
agent. 

July  19/^5,  1768. — My  Lord's  business  calling  him  to 
town,  he  left  me  very  early  this  morning  with  no  other 
company  to  supply  his  place  than  my  dear  little  boy,  who 
after  the  solitude  of  the  first  day  was  past,  has  done  it 
better  than  could  have  been  imagined.  I  spend  my  time 
as  follows  :  At  eight  I  rise,  dress  and  take  the  child  without 
his  nurse  one  turn  round  the  shrubbery  before  breakfast. 
Immediately  after,  I  go  out  with  him  again  till  a  little 
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after  eleven,  when  he  sleeps.  I  then  read  my  chapters  in 
my  blue  dressing  room  below  stairs,  and  from  that  time 
till  two,  the  Memoires  de  MeUe  de  Montpensier ;  then  go  to 
see  Lord  Fitzmaurice  dine,  and  teach  him  afterwards  to 
spell  words,  till  it  is  time  to  dress  for  my  own  dinner  ; 
after  which  I  have  twice  taken  the  air,  or  walk'd  with  him, 
and  amused  myself  in  planting  Chinese  seeds,  which  Mr. 
Sulivan  gave  me,  in  pots  for  the  hot-house,  and  after  work- 
ing some  of  my  Paris  net  trimming,  and  seeing  the  child 
put  to  bed,  walk  in  the  shrubbery  till  nine  o'clock,  and 
then  come  in  and  read  the  Adventurer ',  or  Les  Caracteres 
de  la  Eruyere  till  supper.  I  have  seen  none  of  my  neigh- 
bours since  my  Lord  went.  My  greatest  amusement  has, 
therefore,  been  receiving  two  very  kind  letters  from  my 
Lord  by  Thursday  and  Saturday's  posts. 

Saturday,  August  loth. — I  had  the  pleasure  of  coming 
to  Shelburne  House  from  whence  I  continue  this  Diary. 
My  Lord  was  just  going  to  Council  as  I  arrived,  with 
Lord  Granby  ;  we  had  some  little  conversation  upon  the 
steps,  and  I  had  full  time  to  walk  over  and  examine  the 
house.  It  is  very  noble,  and  I  am  much  pleas'd  with  it, 
tho'  perhaps  few  people  wou'd  have  come  to  live  in  it  in 
so  unfurnished  a  state. 

August  i$th. — After  dinner  my  Lord,  Mr.  Towns- 
hend,  and  Mr.  Adams  set  out  for  Bo  wood,  where  he  is 
also  to  give  Lord  Shelburne  some  plans  of  buildings, 
and  of  joyning  the  house  and  offices  by  an  additional 
apartment. 

September  \%th. — They  told  me  of  a  very  extraordinary 
match  of  Augustus  Harvey  with  Miss  Hunter.  In  order 
to  its  being  accomplished  it  is  necessary  he  should  own 
his  marriage,  and  be  divorc'd  from  Miss  Chudleigh,1 
which  it  is  said  he  sent  to  her  to  propose.  She  answered 
that  she  had  no  objection,  but  must  in  honour  acquaint 
him  that  the  moment  he  declared  himself  her  husband,  he 
would  become  responsible  for  a  debt  of  sixteen  thousand 
pounds. 

1  This  lady  subsequently  became  Duchess  of  Kingston.     See  some  letters  on  this 
subject  in  the  Grcn-ville  Correspondence,  iv.  343,  356. 
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October  loth. — I  should  not  omit  a  very  essential 
event  :  Lord  Shelburne's  resignation  of  the  Seals  as 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  preceded  a  week  before  by 
Lord  Chatham's  of  which,  however  my  Lord  had  no 
intelligence,  it  being  transacted  very  privately  between 
him  and  the  King,  to  whom  he  wrote  himself.1  A  report 
prevailed  in  town  of  its  having  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  to  him  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  proposing 
to  remove  Lord  Shelburne,  which  it  is  said  Lord  Chatham 
answered  only  by  enclosing  the  above-mention'd  letter  of 
resignation  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  desiring  him 
to  deliver  it  to  the  King. 

November  6th.  —  My  Lord  went  this  morning  to 
Hayes  to  see  Lord  Chatham,  returned  late,  and  dined 
only  with  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  and  me,  to  whom  he  told  part 
of  his  conversation  with  Lady  Chatham,  having  had  only 
a  glympse  of  my  Lord  as  he  was  coming  down  stairs.  It 
tended  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  report  I  mentioned 
before,  and  to  prove  that  neither  the  Chancellor  nor  my 
Lord  Bristol  had  his  authority  for  continuing  to  hold  or 
accept  a  place  with  the  present  Administration.  I  was 
call'd  away  in  the  middle  of  this  by  the  arrival  of  Lady 
Jane  Macartney  and  of  Miss  Murray.  After  they  were 
gone  Lord  Shelburne  and  Colonel  Barre  came  and 
sat  with  me  and  renewed  the  conversation  of  Lord 
Chatham,  till  Mr.  Price,  whom  we  had  sent  for  to 
christen  our  little  boy,2  arrived  from  Wycombe  and  sup'd 
with  us. 

Tuesday,  February  i^rd. — Lord  Rochfort  told  Mme. 
de  Viri  the  first  of  a  very  sad  story,  that  has  since  that 
time  been  but  too  truly  verify'd,  of  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury 
having  elop'd  from  Sir  Charles  with  Lord  William  Gordon. 

Graver  events  than  elopements  were  soon,  however,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Lady  Shelburne.  It  has  been 

1  Chatham  had  resigned  on  the  ground  that  he  believed  that  Shelburne  was  about 
to  be  dismissed  j  and  he  treated  Shelburne's  resignation  under  the  circumstances  as 
practically  the  same  thing  as  a  dismissal,  and  in  any  case  as  carrying  with  it  the  same 
results  as  regarded  American  policy. 

?  The  Honourable  William  Petty,  who  died  27th  January,  1778. 
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seen  that  at  the  time  when  Shelburne  resigned  the 
Secretaryship  of  State  the  Ministry  had  determined  to 
prosecute  Wilkes,  who  on  his  return  from  France  and 
surrender  to  his  outlawry  had  been  arrested  on  April  2yth, 
1768,  and  imprisoned.  On  June  8th,  however,  Lord 
Mansfield  declared  the  outlawry  void,  but  sentenced 
Wilkes  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  his  original  offence 
in  publishing  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton  and  the  Essay 
on  VFoman.  On  May  loth  Wilkes  was  elected  for 
Middlesex.  He  was  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  jrd,  1769,  but  re-elected  for 
Middlesex  on  the  i6th  of  the  same  month.  On  the 
1 7th  his  election  was  declared  void,  and  himself  declared 
incapable  of  being  elected  into  the  Parliament  then 
sitting.  On  March  i6th  he  was  again  elected,  the 
candidate  against  him  being  Mr.  Dingley.  On  March  1 7th 
his  election  was  again  declared  void,  and  a  new  election 
ordered.  On  April  ijth  he  was  victorious  over  Colonel 
Luttrell,  who  on  the  I5th  was,  however,  seated  as  member 
for  Middlesex  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  I  went  in  the  morning  to  the  manege,"  Lady  Shelburne 
writes  in  her  Diary  on  Thursday,  March  i6th,  "  though  I 
had  some  apprehension  of  being  molested  by  the  Mob, 
it  being  the  day  of  the  Brentford  election,  when  Mr. 
Dingley  was  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  to  oppose 
Mr.  Wilkes  ;  however  it  was  all  very  quiet." 

Friday. — I  heard  that  Mr.  Dingley,  who  went  on 
the  part  of  Administration  to  offer  himself  to  represent 
the  County  of  Middlesex  in  Parliament,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Wilkes,  was  received  with  great  decency  by  his 
party  when  he  appeared  on  the  hustings  at  Brentford  ; 
but  it  is  most  likely  their  dislike  might  be  restrained  by  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Townshend  and  Mr.  Sawbridge,  recom- 
mending quiet  and  good  order.  Mr.  Dingley,  however, 
could  get  nobody  to  propose  him,  and  being  very  suspicious 
of  some  violence,  withdrew  under  the  protection  of  two 
Sheriffs,  and  return 'd  to  London  by  two  o'clock  to  report 
his  ill  success  and  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 
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April  i  \th. — Ryle  came  in  and  told  me  that  there  was 
a  great  mob  before  the  Palace  at  St.  James  ;  who  were 
very  riotous,  and  insulted  the  merchants  who  were  gone 
to  the  King  with  an  address.  We  therefore  congratulated 
ourselves  on  being  to  spend  the  day  out  of  town,  and 
when  my  Lord  was  ready,  Lady  Jane,1  he  and  I,  and 
dear  little  Monna  all  set  out  for  Wycombe,  where  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  my  dear  little  boy  safely  arrived 
the  day  before.  The  servants,  who  came  down  from 
London  after  us,  told  us  that  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  had 
been  obliged  to  read  the  Riot  Act  from  the  window  over 
the  arch  of  the  palace,  and  that  they  had  dispersed  soon  after. 

Thursday  Morning,  April  \yh. — We  breakfasted  at 
Mr.  Anson's,  who  gave  a  breakfast  and  concert  to  Mrs. 
Montagu,  to  which  she  very  obligingly  invited  us.  We 
called  upon  her  and  went  together,  and  saw  a  very  fine 
house,  built  and  ornamented  by  Mr.  Stuart.  The  com- 
pany were  Count  Bruhl,  Lord  Egremont,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harris  and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Vesey,  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Scott,  a  M.  de  Vibre,  M.  de  Maltete 
a  President  de  Parlement,  who  came  over  expressly  to 
see  a  Riot,  but  was  deterred  from  going  to  Brentford  by 
the  French  Ambassador,  and  condemned  to  pass  this 
memorable  morning  in  the  calmer  scene  of  Mr.  Anson's 
house  and  entertainment.  From  hence  I  went  with  my 
Lord  to  return  his  visits,  as  I  was  apprehensive  I  might 
meet  with  some  Mob  that  it  would  have  been  disagree- 
able to  pass  thro'  in  a  chair.  I  must  here  say  that  this 
was  the  day  when  Mr.  Luttrell  offered  himself  to  oppose 
Mr.  Wilkes.  As  he  was  going  out  of  town  by  Hyde 
Park  Corner  with  some  gentlemen  who  attended  him,  he 
was  pelted  by  the  Mob,  and  some  of  his  company  who 
were  riding  first  were  a  little  disconcerted  and  stop'd, 
which  stop'd  him  who  was  following,  and  one  of  the  mob 
took  hold  of  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  Capt.  Luttrell, 
however,  gave  him  a  blow  with  the  end  of  his  whip,  and 
disengaging  himself  gallop'd  away  to  Holland  House, 
where  his  friends  and  he  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Fox,  and 

1  Lady  Jane  Tollemache. 
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from  thence  proceeded  to  Brentford,  accompanied  by 
several  gentlemen.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  returned  Member 
for  Middlesex,  but  Mr.  Luttrell  had  296  votes.  Captain 
Roche  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  had  also 
proposed  himself,  had  5  votes. 

Friday. — This  day  they  declared  Mr.  Wilkes  in- 
capable of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
day  after,  Mr.  Luttrell  was  declared  member  for  Middle- 
sex, and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
have  been  some  meetings  of  freeholders  at  Mile  End,  and 
it  is  said  they  mean  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  King  to 
dissolve  the  Parliament  ;  however,  no  steps  are  yet  taken. 

The  excitement,  of  which  the  meetings  described  by 
Lady  Shelburne  were  the  sign,  grew  daily  stronger.  Grafton 
trembled  before  the  storm,  but  George  III.  remained  un- 
daunted and  determined  to  get  rid  of  Grafton. 

It  has  already  been  seen  how  the  King  on  his  acces- 
sion abandoned  the  Whigs,  and  setting  up  a  standard  of 
his  own,  had  made  his  Court  a  Cave  of  Adullam  to  which 
every  country  squire  with  an  hereditary  hatred  of  revolu- 
tion principles,  and  every  Jacobite  sufficiently  clear-sighted 
to  recognize  the  hopelessness  of  the  Stuart  cause,  eagerly 
gathered  himself  and  his  friends.  Prerogative  was  pitted 
against  the  privilege  of  Parliament  by  the  act  of  the  King 
himself,  and  both  looked  round  for  allies. 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  Court  and  of  the  aristocracy 
lay  the  rising  power  of  the  Middle  Classes.  The  party 
able  to  gain  their  support  was  certain  of  ultimate  success. 
"  I  sell  here/'  said  Matthew  Boulton  to  those  who,  like  Shel- 
burne, visited  his  works,  "  what  the  world  desires  to  have, 
Power."  1  The  year  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
ascendancy  of  Bute  had  seen  the  commencement  of  Brind- 
ley's  Canal  between Worsley  and  Manchester;  in  the  year  in 
which  he  fell,  Wedgwood  had  established  the  Potteries,  and 
Hargreaves  was  inventing  the  Jenny.  While  Grenville 
was  passing  the  Stamp  Act,  Watt  was  discovering  the 

1  Boswell's  Johnson,  iii.  158,  347.  See  too  supra,  p.  274,  where  the  Mr.  Bolden 
mentioned  by  Lady  Shelburne  is  evidently  Matthew  Boulton,  the  friend  and  partner 
of  Watt. 

VOL.    I  2  D 
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Steam-engine  ;  while  the  House  of  Commons  was  occu- 
pied in  expelling  Wilkes,  Arkwright  was  inventing  the 
Spinning -frame  ;  and  the  great  English  newspapers 
were  day  by  day  attracting  to  themselves  a  larger 
capital  and  showing  increased  enterprise.  The  old 
Whigs,  however,  forgetting  that  the  Revolution  had  to 
a  great  extent  been  rendered  successful  by  the  support  of 
the  commercial  classes,  resolutely  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  seemed  determined  not  to 
look  beyond  the  charmed  circle  of  their  own  family 
connections.  George  III.  was  no  wiser.  Had  he  been 
the  Patriot  King  whose  advent  had  been  announced,  had 
he  set  worthy  objects  before  himself  and  known  how 
to  attain  them,  he  might  have  had  an  easy  triumph  over 
his  adversaries  ;  nor  would  he  have  had  far  to  go  to  find 
proper  instruments  for  an  enlightened  policy  in  the 
followers  of  Chatham,  who  made  "  measures  not  men  " 
their  motto.  At  one  moment  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
understood  the  true  character  of  the  situation.  "  The 
ministry  of  1766,"  says  Shelburne,  u  was  formed  of  those 
who  recognised  that  the  Hanover  family  was  become 
English,  and  the  old  mode  of  false  government  worn  out 
and  seen  through.  It  was  proposed  no  longer  to  sacrifice 
all  merit  and  worth  in  Army,  Navy,  Church  and  State,  to  the 
miserable  purpose  of  corrupting  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  that  the  Crown  should  trust  to  the 
rectitude  of  its  own  measures,  taking  care  by  a  scrupu- 
lous regard  to  merit,  and  a  just  distribution  of  honors,  to 
secure  a  general  conviction  of  its  good  intentions,  and 
under  that  conviction  to  restore  the  constitution." 1  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Ministry  of  1766  could 
have  had  any  other  termination  than  failure,  even  had 
Chatham  not  succumbed  to  illness,  for  George  III.,  far 
from  resembling  the  Patriot  King,  had  apparently  studied 
the  precedents  of  royalty  in  the  Stuart  period,  but  with- 
out either  learning  wisdom  or  taking  warning  from  their 
example.  The  objects  he  set  before  himself  were  the 
extension  of  his  prerogative,  the  limitation  of  the  political 

1  "A  Fragment  of  Lord  Shelburne's."     Lansdowne  House  MSS. 
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liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  the  suppression  of  the  rights 
of  the  Colonies.  In  order  to  attain  these  ends  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  formation  of  a  Court  party  in 
Parliament,  and  to  the  search  for  a  Minister  ready  to  let 
the  King  be  the  President  of  his  own  Council,  but  with 
the  ability  necessary  to  push  the  royal  mandates  through 
the  two  Houses. 

The  formation  of  a  Court  party  had  proved  the  easier 
task  of  the  two.  The  "  King's  Friends  "  soon  began  to 
be  heard  of  as  a  real  power  which  had  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Their  leader  was  Jenkinson.  They  were  chiefly 
recruited  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  venal 
purchasers  of  boroughs,  who  found  in  royal  favours  and 
distinctions  a  shield  to  their  crimes  in  India  and  their 
frauds  in  England,  and  among  the  Peers,  by  nobles  such 
as  Lord  Talbot,  the  worthy  successors  of  the  Favourites 
of  the  Stuart  period.  It  was  in  their  ranks  that  in  1766 
the  fears  of  the  more  timid  and  the  hopes  of  the  less 
liberal  members  of  the  Whig  connection  had  found 
encouragement,  and  it  was  they,  who  by  sowing  dis- 
sension broadcast,  and  by  supporting  Charles  Townshend 
and  the  Bedfords  against  Shelburne  and  Grafton,  had 
made  the  King  master  of  the  situation,  and  now 
hoped  that  constitutional  government  was  about  to 
become  an  empty  and  useless  figment.  Their  most 
recent  exploit  had  been  to  force  the  proceedings 
against  Wilkes  on  a  hesitating  Ministry.1  Hitherto, 
however,  the  ideal  minister  had  not  been  discovered. 
Bute  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Only  the 
odium  of  his  unpopularity  remained.  Shelburne,  Gower, 
and  Egremont  had  once  been  thought  of,2  but  Shelburne 
had  disappointed  the  royal  expectations,  Egremont  was 
dead,  and  Gower  seemed  unwilling  to  aim  at  the  highest 
offices.  Grenville  was  too  retentive  of  Parliamentary 
power ;  Chatham  too  independent,  and  Grafton  too 
indolent,  if  not  too  liberal. 

The  King,  however,  had  not  to  wait  much  longer. 
In  the  resignation  of  Shelburne  he  found  his  opportunity. 

1  Autobiography  of  Grafton,  198,  2  See  supra,  pp.  142,  143. 
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That  resignation  had  left  Grafton  in  a  minority  in  his  own 
Cabinet.  Of  this  an  early  proof  was  given.  So  threaten- 
ing had  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  America  become,  that  he 
submitted  to  his  colleagues  the  propriety  of  repealing  all 
the  taxes  imposed  by  Charles  Townshend.  By  a  majority 
of  one  the  article  of  tea  was  excluded  from  the  repeal.1 
It  was  the  history  of  the  Declaratory  Act  over  again. 
Though  absolutely  useless  as  a  fiscal  measure  the  taxation 
of  tea  was  retained  "  to  keep  up  the  right."  2  Nor  was 
this  all.  Hillsborough  despatched  a  Circular  informing 
the  Colonial  Governors  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  avoided  the  use  in  it  of  the  friendly  terms 
agreed  on  by  the  Cabinet.  His  colleagues  protested, 
but  the  King  supported  him.  Grafton  at  once  felt  that 
self-respect  counselled  an  early  retirement  from  an  impos- 
sible situation.  Chatham,  at  the  same  time  returning  to 
public  life,  treated  him  with  cold  reserve,  and  Camden, 
thinking  apparently  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  been 
wanting  in  decision,  assumed  a  distant  attitude,  doubly 
painful  at  a  moment  when  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes, 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  were  daily  giving  a  greater 
importance  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Chancellor. 

While  the  Administration  was  thus  divided  against 
itself,  the  Opposition  was  for  a  moment  more  united  than 
it  had  been  for  some  time  past.  Soon  after  the  refusal  of 
Temple  to  serve  with  Pitt  in  1766,  a  firm  alliance  had 
been  formed  between  the  former  and  George  Grenville, 
and  it  was  now  suddenly  announced  that  Chatham  had 
acceded  to  that  alliance.3  The  Middlesex  Election,  the 
question  which  immediately  occupied  the  public  mind, 
rendered  co-operation  between  them  easier  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  for  if  Temple  was  personally 
identified  with  Wilkes,  and  Chatham  was  not,  yet  they 
could  both  agree  on  the  unconstitutional  character  of  his 
expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  also,  which  Grenville,  the  original  enemy 
of  Wilkes,  condemned  in  one  of  his  greatest  Parliamentary 

1  Autobiography  of  Grafton,  232. 

2  The  King  to  Lord  North,  May  1769,  quoted  by  Bancroft,  v.  193. 
3  Chatham  Correspondence,  iii.  349. 
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efforts.  Nor  on  this  question  was  there  any  risk  of  an 
immediate  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
followers  of  Rockingham,  who  cultivated  very  friendly 
relations  with  the  author  of  the  North  Briton,  nor  with 
Shelburne,  who,  though  distrusting  Wilkes  and  anxious  to 
rescue  the  City  from  his  undivided  sway,  recognized  that 
he  had  become  the  representative  of  the  political  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject. 

The  House  of  Commons  spent  the  session  of  1769  in 
fierce  debates,  in  which  the  now  united  Opposition  appeared 
in  full  vigour  and  Barr6  was  especially  conspicuous.  On 
one  occasion  he  announced  that  a  motion  for  rescinding 
the  resolution  on  seditious  libels  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  Treasury  Bench,  for  the  Chancellor  when  Lord  Chief 
Justice  had  laid  down  the  law  otherwise.1  On  another  he 
baptized  Dyson,  who,  with  Jenkinson,  had  become  the 
chief  instrument  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Court,  by  the 
name  of  "  Mungo,"  a  black  slave  in  The  Padlock,  who  is 
there  described  as  employed  by  everybody,  in  all  jobs  and 
servile  offices ; 2  telling  Rigby  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  a  "jolly  eating  drinking  fellow,"  who,  finding  himself 
in  a  comfortable  situation,  seldom  spoke.3  Such  are  fair 
samples  of  the  Parliamentary  amenities  of  a  period  when 
the  licence  of  Parliamentary  language  ran  fierce  and  free. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  excitement  reached  the  Upper 
House.  The  news  had  arrived  of  fresh  riots  and  blood- 
shed in  Boston,  of  the  spread  of  non-importation  agree- 
ments, and  of  the  contempt  and  ridicule  with  which  the 
intended  revival  of  the  obsolete  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
for  bringing  prisoners  from  the  Colonies  to  trial  in  Eng- 
land had  been  received.  The  Spaniards  had  expelled  the 
English  garrisons  from  the  Falkland  Islands  ;  hostile  in- 
tentions were  rightly  attributed  to  France  ;  at  home  the 
grievances  of  the  Middlesex  Election  were  unredressed  ; 
and  from  every  quarter  murmurs  loud  and  deep  were 
heard  against  secret  influence  and  irresponsible  advisers. 
Chatham,  the  inevitable  minister  in  the  event  of  the 

1  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  iii.  272. 

2  Ibid.  iii.  315.  3  Ibid.  iii.  316. 
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expected  war  with  Spain,  rode  on  the  whirlwind  and 
directed  the  storm.  So  strong  did  the  popular  feeling 
become  that  even  Rockingham,  who  had  stood  aloof  as 
long  as  he  was  able,  yielded  to  the  popular  enthusiasm.1 
On  January  9th,  1770,  Chatham  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  Address  to  the  effect  that  the  House  would  inquire 
into  grievances,  especially  those  of  the  Middlesex  Elec- 
tion, while  Shelburne  spoke  of  the  alarming  posture  of 
affairs  abroad,  where  England  had  not  and  could  not  get 
an  ally.  The  motion  was  lost,  but  not  before  the  Chan- 
cellor, roused  by  the  voice  of  his  friend,  had  opposed  his 
own  colleagues  in  debate.  Rockingham  next  gave 
notice  that  the  following  day  he  would  call  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  nation  ;  Grafton  asked  for  a  more  distant 
day.  Then  a  scene  of  excitement  and  confusion  arose. 
It  was  felt  that  the  resignation  of  the  Chancellor  was 
impending.  "The  seals,"  exclaimed  Shelburne,  "are  to 
go  a-begging,  but  I  hope  there  will  not  be  found  in  the 
kingdom  a  wretch  so  base  and  mean-spirited  as  to  accept 
of  them  on  the  conditions  on  which  they  must  be  offered." 2 
The  example  was  contagious.  Next  day  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Dunning,  who  was  already  odious  to  the  Court 
for  his  opposition  to  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes, 
followed  the  example  of  Camden,  at  whose  special  request 
alone  he  had  not  resigned  in  I768.3  As  Shelburne  had 
foreseen,  the  Great  Seal  did  go  a-begging.  At  length, 
after  many  hesitations  between  accepting  the  long-deferred 
object  of  his  ambition,  and  standing  by  his  old  connec- 
tions, Charles  Yorke,  under  great  pressure  from  the  King, 
chose  the  former  alternative,  but,  whether  by  his  own  hand 
or  through  illness,  died  before  even  affixing  the  seal  to  the 
patent  of  his  own  creation  as  Lord  Morden.  Meanwhile 
Dunning  had  resigned  and  Rockingham  had  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  while  Chatham 
was  thundering  on  the  Middlesex  Election,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  bereft  of  every  ally  and  become  the 
contempt  of  Europe,  on  the  oppression  of  the  democratic 

1  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  iv.  35. 

2  Parliamentary  History,  1770. 
3  Autobiography  of  Grafton,  228.     Thurlow  was  the  successor  of  Dunning. 
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part  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  necessity  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.1  Grafton  said  his  head  turned,  and 
tendered  his  resignation.  The  King  accused  his  minister 
of  deserting  him,  but  accepted  his  resignation.2  The 
public  thought  Chatham  must  be  sent  for,  but  it  was  not 
Chatham  who  was  now  announced  to  the  world  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  North  was  his  successful  rival, 
and  from  his  accession  to  office  the  prospering  fortunes  of 
the  Opposition  began  to  wane.3  George  III.  had  found 
the  long-wished-for  minister  ;  but  it  was  not  to  the  skill 
of  the  latter  alone  that  the  King  owed  his  escape  from 
the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him. 

1  January  22nd,  1770. 

2  Conversation  of  George  III.  with  Lord  Ashburton.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  318. 

3  See  the  Remarks  of  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  iv.  40,  75. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE    DIVIDED    OPPOSITION 

1770-1771 

LOSSES,  dissensions,  profligacy,  and  folly  were  the  causes, 
according  to  Walpole,  which  in  the  course  of  1770  ruined 
the  prospects  of  the  Opposition.1  Their  dissensions  alone, 
even  if  unaided  by  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  produce  that  result.  The  extreme  violence  of 
the  language  of  the  Old  Whigs — especially  in  the  House 
of  Commons 2 — the  savage  attacks  of  Junius 3  on  the  King, 
and  the  want  of  character  of  Wilkes,  were  together 
beginning  to  produce  their  inevitable  consequence  —  a 
reaction.  "  Not  a  dozen  counties  and  only  a  few 

1  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,    iv.  40.  2  Ibid.  iv.  42. 

3  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  controversy  about  the  authorship  of  Junius 
(which  will  probably  cease  at  the  same  time  as  that  about  the  man  in  the  Iron  Mask), 
more  especially  as  I  believe  that  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  at  various  times 
to  fix  the  authorship  either  on  Lord  Shelburne  himself  or  on  one  of  his  entourage  have 
hopelessly  failed.  The  statements  made  by  Mrs.  Serres  in  her  Life  of  Dr.  Wilmot,  in 
which  she  tries  to  prove  an  intimate  connection  between  that  gentleman  and  Lord  Shel- 
burne, the  former  of  whom  is  put  forward  as  the  true  Junius,  I  believe  to  be  entirely  false. 
There  are  no  letters  at  Lansdowne  House  from  Dr.  Wilmot,  and  the  documents  which 
appear  in  the  Appendix  to  Mrs.  Serres'  book  were  considered  by  the  late  Mr.  Twisleton  to 
have  been,  if  not  forged,  at  least  tampered  with.  I  may  mention  that  in  a  conversation 
which  I  had  with  Mr.  Twisleton  he  told  me  that  he  had  sometimes  been  puzzled  at 
the  abuse  of  Lord  Shelburne  by  Junius  as  contrasted  with  his  praise  of  Lord  Chatham 
(e.g.  the  letter  of  Junius  to  Chatham,  January  2nd,  1768).  It  was  clear,  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton said,  that  Junius  could  not  have  known  the  friendship  which  existed  between  the 
two  statesmen.  If,  however,  the  view  put  forward  above,  viz.  that  from  the  end  of 
1767  to  the  middle  of  1770  a  certain  coolness  existed  between  them,  the  difficulty  at  once 
disappears  j  while  assuming  Junius,  as  was  most  likely  the  case,  to  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  Lord  Temple,  nothing  would  have  been  more  characteristic  of  the  latter  than  to 
attempt  to  widen  the  breach  between  his  brother-in-law,  whose  friendship  he  was  at  that 
time  sedulously  courting,  and  his  only  dangerous  rival  in  that  brother-in-law's  favour. 

Whether  Lord  Shelburne  knew  who  the  author  of  Junius  was  is  a  separate  question. 
The  only  evidence  of  any  importance  bearing  upon  it,  is  that  mentioned  further  on  in 
this  work,  which,  without  attaching  too  much  importance  to  particular  words,  it 
is  impossible  to  put  summarily  out  of  court,  except  on  the  supposition  that  Sir  R.  Philips 
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boroughs,"  so  Walpole  observed,  "  had  petitioned;1  and  the 
greater  part  of  England,  all  Scotland  to  a  man,  and  Wales 
were  against  them.2  The  Old  Whigs  becoming  alarmed, 
wished  to  draw  back,  after  having  voted  for  the  motion 
of  Rockingham,  "  that  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  judicature  in  matters  of  election  is  bound  to 
judge  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  known 
and  established  law  and  custom  of  Parliament,  which  is 
part  thereof."  Shelburne  wished  that  the  Opposition 
should  break  with  Wilkes,  but  at  the  same  time  carry  on 
the  political  campaign  against  the  Court  with  vigour, 
especially  in  Parliament.  An  angry  altercation  took  place 
at  his  house  between  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  the 
consequences  of  which  were  only  remedied  by  the  inter- 
position of  Chatham,  who  at  that  time  was  affecting  great 
cordiality  towards  Rockingham.3  The  Opposition  in 
consequence  gave  a  united  vote  on  the  bill  introduced  by 
Chatham,  reversing  the  adjudications  of  the  House  of 
Commons  against  Wilkes,4  and  for  his  motion  condemn- 
ing the  royal  answer  to  the  Remonstrance  of  the  City  of 
London  on  the  King's  inattention  to  their  petition  regard- 
ing the  Middlesex  Election.5 

"It  is  gravely  told  us,"  Shelburne  said  on  this  last 
occasion,  "  that  the  answer  lately  given  to  the  City 
Address  is  similar  to  the  answers  given  by  Charles  I., 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  Queen  Anne,  to  similar  appli- 
cations of  their  subjects  for  redress  of  grievances.  But 

invented  the  whole  story.  The  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wade  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
edition  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  viz.  that  the  third  Lord  Lansdowne  had  not  had  the 
secret  confided  to  him,  proves  nothing  beyond  the  fact  itself,  more  especially  as  it  is  not 
clear  that  he  was  aware  that  his  father  was  preparing  memoirs  at  the  period  of  his  death. 

1  On  the  subject  of  the  Middlesex  Election. 

2  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  iv.  41. 

3  Chatham  Correspondence,  iii.  437,  438,  "I  am  a  stranger  to  any  particular  incident 
at  Lord  Shelburne 's,  not  being  supplied  with  over  much  communication."     Chatham  to 
Calcraft,  March  3oth,  1770. 

4  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  955,  May  ist. 

5  The  royal  answer  was,  "  As  the  case  is  entirely  new,  I  will  take  time  to  consider 
of  it,  and  will  transmit  an  answer  to  you  by  one  of  my  principal  Secretaries  of  State.' 
In  two  days  Lord  Weymouth  wrote  to  the  Sheriffs  to  know  how  their  message  was 
authenticated,  and  what  the  nature  had  been  of  the  assembly  in  which  it  was  drawn  up. 
The  Sheriffs  went  the  next  morning  with  a  verbal  message,  and  insisted  on  being  admitted 
to  an  audience  to  deliver  it.     Alderman  Townshend  told  the  King  he  came  by  direction 
of  the  Livery  in  Common  Hall  assembled  j  the  King  replied,  "  I  will  consider  of  the 
answer  you  have  given  me."     Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  iv.  93. 
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are  some  of  the  princes  here  named  ranked  in  the  catalogue 
of  excellent  sovereigns  ?  Are  they  venerated  as  the 
parents  or  despised  as  the  betrayers  of  their  people,  and  is 
there  no  instance  upon  record  which  suits  the  present 
occasion  but  instances  from  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  ? 
My  lords,  since  examples  from  history  are  to  be  quoted 
let  me  tell  you  of  one  that  does  honour  to  the  English 
name,  and  reflects  new  lustre  upon  the  hero  of  the 
Revolution.  Let  me  tell  you  of  the  Kentish  Petition, 
in  compliance  with  which  William  III.  dissolved  the 
Parliament,  to  let  the  nation  see  he  had  no  double  game 
to  play,  and  to  shew  that  as  he  had  no  interest  separate 
from  the  interest  of  his  subjects,  all  parliaments  were  alike 
acceptable  to  him  that  were  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Kingdom.1  Here  is  a  precedent  for  royalty,  if 
precedents  must  be  talked  of  in  opposition  to  common 
sense  ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  this  country,  if  it  was 
carefully  attended  to  by  our  silent  Ministers  !  When  I 
first  came  into  administration,  a  new  tax  happened  to 
be  agitated,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  defend  it.  My 
silence  was  considered  as  incapacity,  and  some  at  this 
moment  wilfully  dumb,  triumphed  not  a  little  because 
I  made  no  reply.  In  my  turn,  therefore,  I  call  upon  them 
to  say  something  in  their  own  favour,  something  that  may 
savour  of  modesty,  though  it  does  not  relish  of  wisdom  ; 
that  the  world  may  at  least  suppose  they  think  themselves 
in  the  right,  however  much  their  conduct  may  prove 
them  indefensible.  What !  still  silent  ?  Let  them  still 
continue  so — I  see  upon  what  they  depend — but  let  them 
take  care.  National  resentment,  though  slow,  is  dreadful  ; 
and  the  public  is  a  wolf,  which  if  it  does  not  even  bite, 
will  certainly  worry  a  profligate  ministry  into  justice.  A 
noble  lord,  who  spoke  just  now,  harped  upon  an  expression 
dropt  by  a  noble  Earl,  relative  to  secret  influence,  and 
seemed  to  call  for  an  explanation  of  that  phrase.  I  will 
explain  it  to  that  noble  lord.2  That  secret  influence  is 
exercised  by  the  measures  adopted  by  a  set  of  men  who, 

1  On  April  zgth,  1701.     It  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to  lay  aside  its  differences 
and  to  show  no  distrust  to  the  King. 

2  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Chatham  are  the  persons  alluded  to. 
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on  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  of  these  realms, 
enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  ;  who  im- 
pudently call  themselves  the  King's  Friends,  but  who  are 
in  reality  nobody's  friends  but  their  own  ;  who  have  acted 
without  principle  with  every  Administration,  sometimes 
supporting  them  and  sometimes  betraying  them,  according 
as  it  served  their  views  of  interest ;  who  have  directed  their 
attention  more  to  intrigues,  and  their  own  emoluments,  than 
the  good  of  the  public.  This  is  that  secret  influence  ;  and 
if  that  noble  lord,  or  his  adherents,  want  to  be  further  in- 
formed, I  refer  them  to  an  excellent  pamphlet  just  pub- 
lished, called  'Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present 
Discontents.' " l 

Chatham,  however,  was  not  inclined  to  take  so  favour- 
able a  view  of  the  publication  of  Burke  mentioned  by 
Shelburne.  He  considered,  nor  did  he  stand  alone,  that 
it  was  "  calculated  for  no  one  end  but  to  deify  Lord 
Rockingham  and  to  insinuate  that  Mahomet"  in  other 
words  Burke  himself,  "  was  his  prophet."  2  At  the  same 
time  the  timidity  of  the  Whig  Jupiter  was  making  itself 
more  felt  every  day.  When  Chatham  proposed  an  address 
praying  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  so  weak  was  the 
support  he  received  from  Rockingham's  followers  that  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  sixty  to  twenty.  Their  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  the  more  marked,  as  during  the  debate 
Shelburne  closely  followed  the  line  of  argument  used  by  Sir 
George  Savile  in  the  House  of  Commons,  showing  that  the 
fact  of  Luttrell  sitting  and  voting  for  Middlesex,  ip so  facto 
invalidated  the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  Lord  Egmont 
contrasting  this  language  with  that  of  Chatham,  said  that 
the  two  opposition  statesmen  had  used  inconsistent  expres- 
sions, for  Chatham  had  dwelt  on  the  disorders  in  America  as 
rendering  a  dissolution  necessary  ;  Shelburne  he  said  had 
"blabbed"  what  Chatham  had  not  dared  to  "confess." 
This  gave  Shelburne  the  opportunity,  while  expressing  his 
general  concurrence  with  Chatham,  of  once  more  condemn- 
ing the  ministerial  policy  in  America  in  emphatic  terms.3 

1  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  966,  May  4th,  1770. 

2  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  IIL,    iv.  I2O. 

3  Ibid.  iv.  149  j  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  978,  May  I4th,  1770. 
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On  May  i8th,  Richmond  brought  forward  a  series  of 
resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  American  policy  of  the 
Government.1  The  debate  which  followed  was  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  time.  When  speaking  on  the  bill  for 
reversing  the  adjudications  against  Wilkes,  Shelburne  had 
said  that  North,  by  giving  Luttrell  an  appointment  under 
the  Crown,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  vacate  his  seat  and 
appear  as  a  candidate  for  Middlesex,  had  acted  unconsti- 
tutionally and  ought  to  be  impeached.2  Hillsborough  now 
retaliated,  and  said  that  not  North,  but  the  minister  who 
I*  had  refused  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  Crown  over  the 
Colonies,  ought  to  be  impeached.  Shelburne  answered  by 
accusing  the  Government  of  wishing  to  establish  a  royal 
despotism  both  at  home  and  in  America,  and  to  silence 
free  discussion  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  "  Under 
these  circumstances,"  he  said,  "  it  might  become  necessary 
for  the  Opposition  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  situation 
by  ceasing  to  attend  the  House."  Gower  thereupon  told 
Shelburne  that  the  Opposition  might  please  themselves, 
and  appealed  to  his  majority,  which  he  knew  he  could 
safely  do,  to  support  him  against  the  taunts  of  speakers 
whom  he  said  he  despised.3 

Liberty  indeed,  as  Shelburne  had  said,  was  threatened 
in  England  and  America  alike.  Alarmed  at  the  news 
which  reached  them  of  renewed  disturbances  at  Boston, 
the  Ministers  on  the  6th  July  issued  an  Order  in  Council, 
directing  "  that  the  rendezvous  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
stationed  in  North  America  should  be  in  the  harbour 
of  Boston,  and  that  the  fortress  should  be  put  into  a 
respectable  state  of  defence,  and  garrisoned  by  the  King's 
regular  troops."  4  In  this  condition  of  affairs  Chatham 
hurried  up  to  London.  "  I  was  in  town  on  Wednesday 
last,"  he  wrote  to  Calcraft,  "  saw  Lord  Rockingham,  and 

1  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  1010,  May  i8th,  1770.     On  March   5th,   1770,  Lord 
North  had  proposed  a  bill  in  keeping  with  the  terms  of  Lord  Hillsborough's  Circular, 
repealing  all  the  duties  of  1767  except  that  on  tea.     The  measure  passed  after  meeting 
the  resistance  of  the  whole  Opposition — so  far  as  the  exception  of  tea  was  concerned — 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     Being  a  Money  Bill,  it  was  not  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

2  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  966.  3  Ibid.  xvi.  1026. 

4  By  a  curious  coincidence  these  disturbances  took  place  on  March   5th,  1770,  the 
same  day  on  which  Lord  North  introduced  his  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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learnt  nothing  more  than  I  knew  before  ;  namely,  that 
the  Marquis  is  an  honest  and  honourable  man,  but  that 
*  moderation,  moderation  ! '  is  the  burden  of  the  song 
among  the  body.  For  myself,  I  am  resolved  to  be  in 
earnest  for  the  public,  and  shall  be  a  scarecrow  of  violence 
to  the  gentle  warblers  of  the  grove,  the  moderate  Whigs 
and  temperate  statesmen."  * 

The  party  thus  sarcastically  alluded  to  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  justifying  the  taunts  levelled  at  them, 
and  made  even  their  own  followers  doubt,  not  only  their 
wisdom,  but  even  their  sincerity.2  A  great  opposition 
meeting  had  been  summoned  for  the  last  days  of  September 
in  Yorkshire.  When  the  day  arrived,  "  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  proposed  a  new  remonstrance,  but,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  most  zealous,  Sir  George  Savile  talked  with  much 
moderation,  and  Lord  John  Cavendish  occasioned  greater 
astonishment  by  advising  the  assembly  to  expect  by  decency 
redress  from  the  King.  The  assembly,  not  knowing  how  to 
decipher  this  change  of  language,  broke  up  in  perplexity." 3 
Chatham,  disgusted  at  these  vacillations,  appears  to 
have  resolved  to  cultivate  more  friendly  relations  with 
Shelburne  than  he  had  done  for  some  time  previously.4 
Only  a  few  days  before  the  Yorkshire  meeting  he  had 
written  to  him  as  follows  :  "  It  is  with  extreme  pleasure 
that  I  learn,  by  the  kind  favour  of  your  Lordship's  letter, 
that  you  are  arrived  in  England,  if  this  wretched  island 
is  still  to  be  called  by  a  once -respected  name.  I  was 
counting  the  hours  till  I  could  be  assured  of  your  return 
towards  these  parts ;  which  from  the  information  at 
Shelburne  House  I  understood  was  to  be  about  this  time. 
I  trust  I  need  not  say,  that  to  see  your  Lordship  is  at  all 
times  a  truly  sincere  and  sensible  satisfaction  to  me.  In 
the  present  melancholy  and  most  perilous  moment,  the 
friends  of  the  public  and  of  each  other  cannot  meet  too 

1  Chatham  Correspondence,  iii.  469. 

2  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  iv.  175. 

3  Ibid.  iv.  174,  175. 

4  No  correspondence  had  passed  between  Chatham  and  Shelburne  between  December 
22nd,  1767,  and  September  2gth,  1770,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  stiff  and  formal 
letter  on   April  28th  of  the  latter  year.     See  too  the  letter  of  Chatham  to  Calcraft, 
March  3Oth,  1770,  already  quoted. 
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soon.  The  dangers  from  abroad  are  great ;  but  to  men, 
even  those  will  never  supersede  the  fixed  determination 
to  pursue  inflexibly  reparation  for  our  rights  at  home,  and 
security  against  the  like  future  violations.  I  wait  anxiously 
to  learn  the  result  of  the  meeting  at  York.  I  trust  it 
will  aim  right ;  but  nothing,  I  expect,  will  hit  the  mark 
full  but  the  City  of  London,  where  the  constitution  is 
not  yet  called  faction,  and  where  the  modern  dictionary 
does  not  yet  enough  prevail  to  proscribe  the  word 


remonstrance."  l 


Chatham  was  probably  hoping  to  be  able  to  reconstruct 
the  Ministry  of  1767  with  Shelburne  as  his  principal 
colleague.  In  the  event  of  war  he  was  the  inevitable 
minister,  and  war  at  this  moment  seemed  most  likely, 
owing  to  the  aggressive  attitude  assumed  by  Spain  in  the 
matter  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  the  English  settle- 
ment at  Port  Egmont  had  been  seized  by  an  expedition 
under  Don  Francesco  Buccarelli.  The  news  had  first 
arrived  in  England  in  June,  and  when  the  details  became 
known  the  public  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 

As  Secretary  of  State,  Shelburne  had  attempted  by  a 
firm  line  of  conduct  to  check  the  aggressive  designs  of 
the  Bourbon  Courts,  but  the  divisions  in  the  Cabinet  and 
the  perpetual  changes  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office 
had  rendered  a  consistent  foreign  policy  impossible.  France 
had  seized  Corsica  ;  Spain  had  evaded  the  payment  of  the 
Manilla  ransom,  and  now  committed  an  act  of  overt 
hostility  ;  and  Prussia,  the  old  ally  of  England,  had  been 
thrown  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  in  conjunction  with 
her  was  now  planning  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  and 
the  invasion  of  Turkey.  In  England  itself  a  vague  sense 
of  insecurity  was  spreading,  which  made  a  reasonable  policy 
difficult  in  the  face  of  recurring  fits  of  excitement,  and 
stimulated  a  demand  for  increased  naval  and  military 
expenditure  to  provide  for  eventualities  in  which  it  was 
foreseen  the  country  would  stand  alone. 

The  vacillations  of  the  Ministry  were  endless,  for  their 

1  Chatham  to  Shelburne,  September  zgth,  1770. 
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counsels  were  divided.  Lord  North  wished  for  peace  ; 
Weymouth  expected  that  war  must  sooner  or  later  result, 
and  wrote  meaningless  despatches  capable  of  either  a 
peaceful  or  a  warlike  interpretation,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  keep  his  place,  whether  North  or  Chatham  carried  the 
day.  Rochfort,  by  his  outspoken  zeal  against  France, 
almost  restored  the  tottering  credit  of  the  war  party  in 
that  country.  "  Milord  Weymouth  ne  parle  point,"  said 
Choiseul,  "  et  Milord  Rochfort  parle  trop.  Le  Ministere 
ne  veut  pas  faire  la  guerre,  et  ne  sait  pas  faire  la  paix."  l 
Shelburne  accordingly  had  an  easy  task  in  denouncing  the 
ministerial  hesitations  and  the  defenceless  condition  in 
which  the  country,  without  a  fleet  worthy  of  the  name 
and  bereft  of  every  alliance,  was  situated.2  "  My  Lords/' 
he  said,  "it  is  extremely  evident  whether  we  commence  a 
war  with  Spain,  or  tamely  crouch  under  the  insults  of  that 
haughty  kingdom,  whether  we  spiritedly  draw  the  sword, 
or  purchase  an  inglorious  security  by  the  sacrifice  of  our 
national  honour,  that  we  shall  neither  be  united  at  home 
nor  respected  abroad  till  the  reins  of  government  are 
lodged  with  men  who  have  some  little  pretensions  to 
common  sense  and  common  honesty.  Had  our  Ministers, 
my  Lords,  even  the  wish  to  act  with  wisdom,  they  have 
not  the  ability.  The  mere  possession  of  their  places  does 
not  give  them  a  capacity  to  understand  or  a  resolution  to 
execute.  They  have  received  no  instruction  in  the  real 
schools  of  business,  and  ignorant  of  everything  but  their 
own  interests,  they  look  down  from  their  accidental  eleva- 
tion, confused,  astonished,  terrified.  Ashamed  to  descend 
and  yet  afraid  to  act  on  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  power,  the 
welfare,  the  reputation  of  the  kingdom  is  hourly  given 
up  ;  nothing  is  attended  to  but  the  preservation  of  their 
official  emoluments,  and  so  these  emoluments  can  be  pre- 
served, they  are  deaf  to  the  execrations  of  their  indignant 
countrymen.  For  these  reasons,  my  Lords,  necessary  as 
a  war  with  Spain  may  be,  who  could  wish  to  leave  the 

1  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  iv.  185. 

2  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  114,  November  22nd,  1770.     As  to  the  condition  of  the 
fleet   at  this   period,   see   the   extraordinary    revelations   of  Lord    Sandwich    in    1775. 
Parl.  Hist,  xviii.  284. 
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direction  of  so  important  a  business  in  such  feeble,  in  such 
incompetent  hands  ?  Indeed,  if  there  was  a  likelihood 
that  the  difficulty  of  conducting  the  military  operations  of 
an  injured  people  would  force  them  from  the  employments 
they  disgrace,  it  would  be  actually  worth  our  while  to 
commence  a  war,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  fresh 
administration.  But  while  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
Northern  Star  continues,  peace  or  war  must  be  equally 
indifferent,  the  public  will  be  plundered  and  betrayed  ;  the 
glory  of  the  British  Crown  will  be  eclipsed  and  the  queen 
of  nations  made  an  object  of  ridicule  to  every  potentate 
in  Europe."  l 

The  above  speech  gives  no  inadequate  idea  of  the 
violence  which  party-spirit  had  reached,  on  one  occasion 
nearly  bringing  the  two  Houses  into  collision.  A  motion 
had  been  carried,  in  the  midst  of  general  confusion  and 
in  the  teeth  of  a  fierce  opposition,  to  clear  the  Upper 
House  of  strangers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  weakness  of 
the  fortifications  of  Gibraltar — the  subject  of  debate — 
being  made  known  to  the  world.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  removed  with  the  other  strangers. 
On  returning  to  their  own  House  they  carried  a  retaliatory 
motion.  Mutual  forbearance  ultimately  smoothed  the 
difficulty,  but  the  occasion  is  still  recollected  owing  to  the 
caricature  of  Lord  Marchmont  and  Lord  Denbigh,  given 
by  Barre  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  describing  the 
scene  in  the  Upper  House.  "  I  could  not  suppose,"  he 
said,  "  that  a  single  Peer  remained.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
mob  had  broke  in,  and  they  certainly  acted  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  One  of  the  heads  of  this  mob — 
for  there  were  two — was  a  Scotchman.  I  heard  him  call 
out  several  times :  dear  the  Hoose  !  Clear  the  Hoose  !  The 
face  of  the  other  was  hardly  human  ;  for  he  had  contrived 
to  put  on  a  nose  of  enormous  size,  that  disfigured  him 
completely."  2 

While,  however,  the  determined  attitude  of  the  country 
and  of  the  Opposition  ultimately  forced  the  Government 

1  The  allusion  is  to  the  rising  influence  of  the  Empress  Catherine. 
2  Cavendish  Debates,  ii.  162. 
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to  show  a  bold  front  against  Spain,  it  did  not  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  Chatham  into  office,  and  a 
rupture  at  this  time  all  but  ensued  between  him  and 
the  City,  on  the  support  of  which  he  had  always 
hitherto  been  able  to  reckon.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  time,  press  warrants  had  been  issued  to 
man  the  fleet.  The  City  authorities,  at  the  instigation  of 
Wilkes,  opposed  them.  Chatham  strongly  condemned 
their  conduct.  "  There  is  reason,  I  perceive,"  he  writes 
to  Shelburne,  "  to  fear  a  race  of  frivolous  and  ill-placed 
popularity  about  press  warrants.  I  am  determined  to 
resist  this  ill-judged  attempt  to  shake  the  public  safety. 
In  this  state  of  things,  I  shall  persevere  to  do  my  duty  to 
my  country,  determined  by  principle,  though  unanimated 
by  hope.  As  to  what  the  City  now  intends  to  do,  I  wish 
to  hear  nothing  of  it ;  resolved  to  applaud  and  defend 
what  I  think  right,  and  to  disapprove  what  shall  appear  to 
me  wrong  and  untenable.  All  the  rest  is  to  me,  my  dear 
Lord,  nothing."  He  even  suggested  that  the  refractory 
aldermen  should  be  brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  suggestion  was  eagerly  seized  hold  of  by 
his  enemies  in  the  City.  "  Your  Lordship  may  easily 
imagine,"  writes  Shelburne,  "  that  every  art  of  exaggera- 
tion and  misrepresentation  has  been  employed  to  create 
mischief  in  the  City,  on  the  foundation  of  what  dropped 
from  you  the  other  day,  of  calling  aldermen  to  the  Bar. 
However,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  principles  of 
our  friends  there,  as  well  as  their  weight,  are  much  too 
steady  to  be  so  affected."  1  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  Chatham's  influence  that  he  was  able  to 
induce  the  City  to  accept  his  advice. 

Disaster  after  disaster  now  befell  the  Opposition. 
The  death  of  Beckford  and  of  Granby  was  followed  by 
that  of  Grenville.  Temple  in  consequence  announced 
his  intention  of  retiring  into  private  life,  while  Cam  den 
wavered,  uncertain  to  what  political  leader  he  should 
attach  his  fortunes.2 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  November  26th,  1770. 

2  Richmond  to  Rockingham,  December  1779. 

VOL.   I  2  E 
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"  You  were  in  the  House  of  Lords,"  writes  Chatham 
to  Calcraft ;  "  was  ever  such  a  state  of  things,  or  two 
such  things  as  omnipotence  and  imbecility  ever  joined 
before?  Lord  Temple  declined  attending,  and  Lord 
Camden,  you  perceived,  stayed  away.  Matters  are 
hastening  to  some  crisis,  in  the  interior  of  the  thing  called 
Opposition.  I  think  all  is  ruined,  and  am  determined  to 
be  found  in  my  post  when  destruction  falls  upon  us.  The 
times  are  pollution  in  the  very  quintessence,  and  the  little 
manoeuvres  in  opposition  behind  the  scenes  are  deplorable. 
I  will  bring  matters  before  it  is  long  to  an  explanation  ; 
and  if  Burke's  picture  of  juries  and  of  that  mode  of  justice 
be  to  be  adopted,  I  will  separate  from  so  unorthodox  a 
congregation."  1 

Conscious  of  the  divisions  of  his  opponents,  North 
vigorously  pushed  the  advantage  they  gave  him.  There 
is  nothing  so  successful  as  success.  The  fall  of  Choiseul 
in  1770,  on  whose  co-operation  Spain  had  reckoned, 
enabled  him  to  make  a  convention  on  the  subject  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.  War  was  thereby  avoided.  Wilkes 
continued  to  grow  in  unpopularity,  while  the  illiberal 
policy  pursued  towards  the  American  Colonies  undoubtedly 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  country.  The  Bedford 
connection  was  practically  broken  up  by  the  death  of  the 
Duke  ;  but  his  followers,  led  by  Sandwich  and  Rigby,  the 
former  of  whom  now  became  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
place  of  Weymouth,  continued  to  support  the  Administra- 
tion, and  were  gradually  absorbed  into  the  majority.  At 
the  same  time  the  acceptance  of  the  Privy  Seal  by  Suffolk, 
and  the  retirement  of  Temple,  was  followed  by  the 
transfer  to  the  Court  of  the  support  of  the  former  friends 
of  George  Grenville.2  The  desertion  of  Wedderburn 
from  the  party  of  Rockingham,  in  order  to  become 
Solicitor-General,  marked  clearly  which  way  the  tide  was 
running.  By  February  I7th,  1771,  of  the  three  great 

1  Chatham  to  Calcraft,  November  2 8th,  1770. 

2  Lord   Sandwich   became   Secretary   of  State   on    December    igth,    17705  but   on 
January  izth,  1771,  was  transferred  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  place  of  Lord   Hawke. 
Lord  Halifax  then   became  Secretary  of  State,  but   dying  in  the  June  following,  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Suffolk.     The  Privy  Seal  was  then  given  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who,  however,  refused  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet. 
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Whig  connections,  the  Grenvilles,  the  Bedfords,  and  the 
Pelhams,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  had  ruled 
the  country,  two  had  joined  the  Court,  and  the  third, 
diminished  in  numbers  and  in  credit,  was  engaged,  like 
the  Greeks  of  Byzantium,  in  domestic  quarrels  while  the 
enemy  stood  at  the  gates. 

The  only  question  on  which  the  Opposition  could  act 
together  was  that  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  here  their 
own  violence  defeated  the  objects  they  had  in  view.  By 
the  convention  with  Spain  a  practical  return  to  the  Uti 
possidetis  had  been  made.  The  attack  on  Port  Egmont 
was  disavowed,  and  the  settlement  itself  restored,  while  at 
the  same  time  any  claim  of  right  which  the  Spanish  King 
might  have  to  the  islands  was  allowed  to  be  reserved. 
There  were  indeed  many  objections  to  be  urged  against 
this  settlement,  as  Shelburne  pointed  out  in  a  speech  of 
great  force  during  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
February  14th.1  It  could  fairly  be  said  that  a  reservation 
similar  to  that  just  mentioned  had  never  before  appeared 
in  any  public  instrument  between  independent  nations, 
that  any  assertion  whatsoever  of  an  English  right  of 
sovereignty  had  been  studiously  avoided  in  the  convention, 
that  the  whole  question  was  liable  to  be  reopened  at  any 
moment,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  had  been 
a  mixture  of  weakness  and  violence  throughout  the  whole 
negotiation,  that  the  Manilla  Ransom  had  been  entirely 
forgotten,  that  the  Spanish  reparation  might  have  been 
more  complete,  and  that  more  advantageous  arrangements 
might  have  been  concluded  without  precipitating  the 
country  into  the  calamities  of  war.  But  these  and  similar 
arguments,  which  Shelburne  and  the  other  Opposition 
peers  embodied  in  an  elaborate  protest  against  the  con- 
gratulatory address  to  the  Crown  moved  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  scarcely  justified  their  description  of  the 
concession  made  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  terms  which 
might  have  been  applied  to  the  surrender  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  to  France,  but  not  to  the  reservation  of  a 

1  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,   iv.   275.     "Lord  Shelburne  spoke 
better  than  he  had  ever  done." 
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shadowy  claim  to  a  barren  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean. 

The  moment  the  Opposition  were  deprived  of  this 
subject  of  declamation,  their  quarrels  began  afresh.  The 
decisions  of  Mansfield  were  not  only  at  this  period — to 
his  eternal  glory — laying  the  foundation  of  English  com- 
mercial law,  but  were  also  obtaining  a  more  doubtful 
celebrity  by  sapping  the  right  of  juries  to  be  the  judges 
of  the  intention  of  a  libel.  At  the  close  of  1770,  Glyn 
unsuccessfully  proposed  a  committee  to  "  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  cases 
relating  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  constitutional 
power  and  duty  of  juries,"  while  Chatham  in  the  Upper 
House  engaged  in  a  review  of  the  legal  arguments  of 
Mansfield,  as  imprudent  as  it  was  improper.  He  would 
have  done  well  to  have  recollected  the  warning  of  Barre, 
that  were  retired  soldiers  "  to  attempt  to  teach  Mansfield 
law,  the  lawyers  might  come  with  their  long  gowns  and 
their  shaven  crowns,  to  teach  him  how  to  encamp,  how  to 
draw  up  an  army  and  storm  a  breach."  1  As  it  was,  he 
only  escaped  a  crushing  defeat  by  the  moral  cowardice  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  himself,  who  shrunk  from  the 
encounter. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  statutory  powers  vested  in 
Parliament  over  the  judges  are  powers  to  be  exercised 
with  the  utmost  discrimination,  and  that  points  of  law 
should  not  be  raised  in  Parliament  except  in  connection 
with  a  motion  for  the  dismissal  of  an  offending  judge. 
The  arguments  of  Chatham  in  the  Upper  House,  and  of 
the  friends  of  Shelburne  in  the  Lower  House,  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  support  a  vote  of  censure,  and  this  was 
clearly  the  course  they  ought  to  have  adopted.  A  com- 
mittee could  only  be  the  means  of  keeping  a  vote  of 
censure  hanging  in  terrorem  over  the  head  of  Mansfield 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  was  in  itself  an  unfit 
tribunal  to  decide  on  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  It  must  at  the  same  time 

1  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.  1294. 
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be  recollected  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  House  of 
Commons  had  exercised  a  quasi-judicial  power,  and  that 
on  the  second  day  of  every  session  a  Grand  Committee  on 
the  Courts  of  Justice  was  appointed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  committee,  in  a  period  when  life  and  limb  were  not 
safe  from  judges  holding  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown,  had  been  of  no  little  use  in  protecting  civil 
and  religious  liberty  from  arbitrary  inroads.  The  juris- 
diction it  claimed  was  extensive,  and  the  journals  of  the 
House  still  record  how  in  1667  Chief  Justice  Keeling 
was  summoned  to  the  Bar  on  the  report  of  this  committee, 
to  account  for  "  certain  innovations  in  trials  of  men  for 
their  lives  and  deaths,  and  because  in  some  particular 
cases;  restraints  had  been  put  upon  juries."  1  When  the 
law  had  secured  a  permanent  tenure  to  the  judges,  the 
committee,  though  still  appointed,  ceased  to  have  more 
than  a  nominal  existence.  It  was  nevertheless  open  to 
the  Opposition  to  argue  that  the  same  dangers  against 
which  the  security  had  been  devised  were  about  once 
more  to  grow  up  in  even  subtler  shapes  ;  and  for  that 
reason  Glyn,  before  moving  on  the  6th  of  December  for 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee,  moved  that  the 
Clerk  "  should  read  the  entry  in  the  votes  of  November  I4th, 
ordering  that  the  Grand  Committee  on  the  Courts  of 
Justice  should  sit  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
House." 2 

Not  having  succeeded  in  getting  a  committee  appointed, 
the  Opposition  had  to  settle  what  course  they  would  pursue. 
The  supporters  of  Rockingham  announced  their  intention 
of  introducing  an  "  Enacting  "  Bill ;  the  friends  of  Shel- 
burne  refused  to  vote  for  it,  unless  it  was  made  declaratory 
of  the  existing  right  of  juries  to  find  on  the  whole  case. 
"  My  arguments/'  says  Barr£,  "  not  being  stamped  with 
the  name  of  Rockingham,  were  disapproved  of."  "  The 
object  of  Lord  Chatham,"  writes  Burke  to  Dowdeswell, 
"  is  to  prevent  you  doing  anything  useful."  4  u  The  bill 

1  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1667,  ix.  4,  22,  37.     My  attention  was  called  to 
the  above  facts  by  Mr.  Bristowe,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

2  Almon,  ix.  30.  3  Barr£  to  Chatham,  February  2ist,  1771. 
4  Burke  to  Dowdeswell,  February  ist,  1771. 
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of  Dowdeswell,"  says  Chatham,  "  is  a  compound  of  con- 
nection, tyranny  and  absurdity."  1  It  was  by  expressions 
such  as  these  that  the  Opposition  showed  their  mutual 
affection.  Of  the  two  measures  an  Enacting  Bill  would 
perhaps  have  stood  the  better  chance  of  passing  into  law  ; 
either  proposal,  however,  was  almost  equally  certain  to  be 
rejected  by  the  majority  ;  while  an  admission  that  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  Mansfield  was  not  incorrect  was  likely  to 
be  used  as  an  argument  in  the  future,  in  order  to  prove 
that  even  the  Opposition  acknowledged  that  the  decision 
"  as  to  libel  or  no  libel "  rested  with  the  judge  :  the  very 
position  against  which  Glyn  and  Dunning  had  argued  in 
speeches  of  great  force  and  learning.'2  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  result  of  these  dissensions  was  that  Dowdeswell  per- 
severed with  his  bill,  and  on  March  jth  was  beaten  by  a 
majority  of  146.  "You  see,  my  Lord,"  writes  Barr£  to 
Chatham,  "  what  a  glorious  day  yesterday  was  for  the 
Opposition,  and  particularly  for  its  leaders !  Nothing 
under  the  humour  of  a  Swift  or  a  Rabelais  can  describe 
it  to  you.  I  went  down  to  the  House  very  angry  with 
them,  but  in  less  than  an  hour  they  forced  me  to  pity 
them.  Poor  things  !  They  told  me  that  they  would 
never  do  the  like  again." 8 

The  Opposition  being  in  this  distracted  and  divided 
condition,  it  was  natural  that  not  a  day  went  by  without 
some  fresh  illustration  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  King's 
Friends.  Rights  actually  in  dispute  in  the  courts  of 
law  were  summarily  disposed  of  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  order  to  favour  a  private  speculation  of  the  Adams, 
the  well-known  architects,  then  in  high  favour  at  Court, 
and  to  humiliate  the  City,  which  claimed  the  foreshore 
at  the  point  where  the  former  proposed  to  erect  the 
building  afterwards  called  the  Adelphi.  The  famous 
proceedings  against  the  printers  of  the  Parliamentary 
debates  were  the  next  exploit  of  the  majority.  Against 
the  Durham  Yard  Embankment  Bill  Shelburne  signed  a 
separate  protest,  and  his  friends  were  conspicuous  in  the 

1  Chatham  to  Barr£,  February  2 ist,  1771.  2  Parliamentary  History,  \vi.  1275. 

3  Barr6  to  Chatham,  March  8th,  1771. 
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House  of  Commons  in  their  opposition  to  those  who,  in 
the  words  of  Chatham,  "  had  called  up  a  conflict  of  high 
and  sacred  jurisdiction  between  Parliament  and  the  City  of 
London."  1  It  became  clear  that  there  was  hardly  any 
measure,  however  unwise,  which  the  King  and  his  advisers 
were  not  ready  to  attempt  and  a  subservient  majority 
anxious  to  accept.  Shelburne  hoped  as  a  pis  aller  to  rally 
the  various  sections  of  the  Whig  party  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  dissolution.  Temple  was  willing  to  leave  his 
retirement  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  motion,2  but 
Camden  considered  the  attempt  impolitic,8  and  Rocking- 
ham  hesitated.4  "  Unreasonable  refinements  in  some,  and 
tergiversations  in  others,"5  destroyed  every  hope  of  success. 
But  even  an  immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament  would 
at  best  have  been  a  doubtful  remedy.  The  Court  would 
probably  have  secured  as  large  a  majority  in  the  next  as  it 
possessed  in  the  present  Parliament,  nor  could  any  real  and 
permanent  alteration  have  been  produced  except  by  re- 
course to  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons.  "  I 
never  heard  a  reflecting  man  doubt,"  writes  Shelburne 
to  Chatham,  "  on  the  county  representation  being  the 
greatest  restorative  possible  of  the  constitution."  "  I 
have  mentioned  the  shortening  of  the  durations  of 
Parliaments  to  your  Lordship  more  than  once,  but  I 
have  scrupled  telling  you  how  very  much  I  have  been 
pressed  upon  it,  until  I  saw  it  coincided  with  your 
Lordship's  general  views  for  the  public." 7  But  these 
ideas  only  terrified  Burke,  and  when  Sawbridge  proposed 
a  motion  for  triennial  Parliaments,  it  was  rejected  by 
105  to  54;  "the  Rockingham  party,"  says  Walpole, 
"  not  liking  the  measure.  The  idea  at  best  was  not 
quite  disapproved,  but  the  execution  not  much  desired 
by  any."  8 

1  Parliamentary  History,  xvii.  40.     Chatham  to  Barr6,  March  2ist,  1771. 

2  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  April  gth,  1771. 

3  Camden  to  Chatham,  April  24th,  1771. 

4  Rockingham  to  Chatham,  April  26th,  1771. 
6  Chatham  to  Shelburne,  April  24th,  1771. 

6  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  25th,  1771. 

7  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  April  gth,  1774. 

8  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ///.,  iv.  320. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  contests  just  described  Lady 
Shdburne  died,  and  Shdburae  himself,  whose  health  had 
since  been  suffering  severely,  resolved  to  leave  England 
as  soon  as  his  duties  allowed  him  to  do  so.1  "I  am 
heartily  sorry,"  he  writes  on  April  25th,  "  for  the  result 
of  fi^r  several  mmnmwif^ify.  your  Lordship  h*?  made 
of  your  wishes  and  those  of  the  friends  of  the  public. 
It  is  not  my  business,  still  less  my  inclination,  to  judge 
the  motives  of  any ;  the  public,  however,  necessarily  will ; 
and  I  greatly  fear  the  consequence  will  either  be  general 
ilUHMifcifci  j,  or  very  ill-judged  violcaou  ...  In  this 
situation  I  have  given  the  necessary  orders  for  my  journey, 
and  hope  to  be  gone  in  the  course  of  next  week,  persuaded 
your  Lordship  can  have  no  further  commands  for  your 
humble  servant."  * 

On  May  the  I  ith  accordingly  Shelburne,  accompanied 
tf  Barre,  ^p"***!  CHI  his  journey. 

Fefcnory  25tk. 
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A    CONCISE  journal    shows    the    two    travellers 

through    France    and    Italy, 

on  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  tim«p 


but  odbuwm;  presents  no  noteworthy  feature,  unkss  it  be 
the  anecdote,  how  at  Sens  they  asked  a  peasant  if  the 
Archbishop  was  "a  very  able  man"  and  got  for  reply 
"Yes  certainly,  for  he  has  the  cards*  Urn."  In  Italy 
their  journey  was  facilitated  by  the  letters  of  introduction 
with  which  they  were  furnished  from  one  society  of  fiterati 
to  another.  At  Milan  they  made  the  acquaintance  of 
At  Rome  they  met  Cardinal  de  Bernis,  who  was 


now  Ambassador  to  the  Papal  Court.1    Returning  to  France 
they  made  a  ptoiopged  stay  in  Paris,  and  were 


by  Madcap  Geoffrin,  in  whose  salon  all  that  was  most 
brilliant  in  French  society  was  accustomed  to  gather. 
There  Shelburne  met  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Boufflers, 

".".  _~_  ~       ~~~  T.  •:      *1      7.  -      ~      7  ~  I'—  —  -  ~^  _  "-'     --         ~       ^  .'.      _  .  ~.  .  ~~- 

as  he  did  on  Mademobefle  de  I'Espinasse,  the  friend  of 
D'Alembert,  ani|  Ac  only  lady  aHmittrd  by  Midinir 
Geoffrin  to  her  diners  dcs  gau  de  lettrts?  He  xs  also 
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heard  of  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Helvetius,  and  in  that 
of  M.  Trudaine,  the  enlightened  Intendant  des  Finances. 
He  was  introduced  to  Madame  du  Deffand,  and  made 
acquaintance  with  Turgot  and  with  Morellet.1  The  time 
indeed  of  his  visit  could  not  have  been  better  chosen,  for 
a  very  different  state  of  things  existed  in  Paris  from  that 
which  the  previous  century  had  seen. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  it  was  in  English  institu- 
tions and  English  literature  that  the  illustrious  Frenchmen, 
who  were  bent  on  restoring  their  country  to  the  high  posi- 
tion it  once  had  occupied,  sought  the  long  lost-fountain  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  intellectual  independence.  Then 
took  place  that  junction  of  French  and  English  intellects 
which  has  justly  been  pronounced  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant fact  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.2 
The  most  eminent  Frenchmen  visited  England,  and  while 
in  the  time  of  Boileau  hardly  any  one  knew  the  English 
language,  all  the  leading  French  authors  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  intimately  acquainted  with  it.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous.  English  ideas  penetrated  into  France 
with  the  English  language.3  The  freedom  of  speech  with 
which  every  subject  was  canvassed  in  London,  made 
itself  heard  in  Paris,  and  in  the  mouths  of  a  sceptical  and 
witty  nation  went  far  beyond  the  limits  observed  in  the 
country  where  it  had  originated. 

A  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  great  prestige  of  the 
court  and  nobility  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  comparative 
weakness  of  the  dissolute  and  venal  clergy  on  the  other, 
were  the  chief,  turned  the  destroying  current  of  criticism 

porte  de  quel  pays,  ni  chez  quelle  nation  ;  cela  ne  lui  paroit  qu'un  exil  affreux,  etc.  etc. 
Et  puis  elle  nous  dit  que,  dans  le  temps  ou  elle  aimoit  le  mieux  1'Anglcterre,  elle 
n'auroit  consenti  a  s'y  fixer,  qu'a  la  condition  qu'elle  y  auroit  amene  avec  elle  vingt- 
quatre  ou  vingt-cinq  de  ses  amis  intimes,  et  soixante  a  quatre-vingts  autres  personnes 
qui  lui  6toient  absolument  n£cessaires  j  et  c'eloit  avec  beaucoup  de  s£rieux  et  surtout 
beaucoup  de  sensibilit£  qu'elle  nous  apprenoit  le  besoin  de  son  ame.  Ce  que  j'aurois 
voulu  que  vous  vissiez  c'cst  l'6tonnement  qu'elle  causoit  a  milord  Shelburne.  II  est 
simple,  naturel ;  il  a  de  1'ame,  de  la  force :  il  n'a  de  gout  et  d'attrait  que  pour  ce  qui  lui 
ressemble,  au  moins  par  le  naturel.  Je  le  trouve  bien  heureux  d'etre  ne  Anglais  ;  je  1'ai 
beaucoup  vu,  je  1'ai  ecoute,  celui-la  :  il  a  de  I'esprit,  de  la  chaleur,  de  1'elevation.  II 
me  rappeloit  un  peu  les  deux  hommes  du  monde  que  j'ai  aim£s,  et  pour  qui  je  voudrois 
vivre  ou  mourir." — Lettres  de  Madame  de  I'Espinasse,  i.  ch.  Ixiii. 

1  Memoires  de  Morellet,  i.  ch.  vi.  ix.     Rutt,  Life  of  Priestley,  i.  256. 

2  Buckle,  History  of  Civilisation,  ii.  ch.  v. 

3  Voltaire,  Collected  Works,  xxxviii.  337.     Buckle,  ii.  ch.  v. 
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during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  against  the 
Church  rather  than  against  the  State.  But  the  State  made 
common  cause  with  the  Church,  for  their  interests  were 
indissolubly  linked  in  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
Then  arose  that  persecution  of  the  literary  class,  of 
which  all  the  most  eminent  French  authors,  from  Voltaire 
downwards,  were  the  victims,  with  the  inevitable  result 
of  making  them  in  their  turn  attack,  not  merely  the 
Church,  but  Christianity  itself,  so  difficult  was  it  to  dis- 
tinguish between  religion  and  the  forms  which  it  had 
assumed.  About  1750,  however,  a  great  change  took 
place.  The  discoveries  of  the  early  French  economists 
had  led  the  mind  of  the  learned  class  to  realize  the 
immense  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire,  and 
the  injury  which  a  paternal  Government,  such  as  then 
existed  in  France,  invariably  inflicts  on  the  objects  which 
it  most  professes  to  cherish.  At  the  same  time  the 
enormous  activity  of  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedia 
began  to  turn  popular  attention  towards  physical  rather 
than  towards  mental  science,  and  to  the  research  of 
material  rather  than  of  moral  truth.  Atheism  became 
the  fashionable  doctrine.  Priestley,  in  his  Memoirs,  says 
that  all  the  philosophical  persons  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced in  Paris  were  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  and  even 
professed  Atheists.  "  As  I  chose,"  he  adds,  "  on  all 
occasions  to  appear  as  a  Christian,  I  was  told  by  some  of 
them  that  I  was  the  only  person  they  had  ever  met  with, 
of  whose  understanding  they  had  any  opinion,  who  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  Christianity.  But  on  interrogating 
them  on  the  subject,  I  soon  found  that  they  had  given 
no  proper  attention  to  it,  and  did  not  clearly  know 
what  Christianity  was.  This  was  also  the  case  with 
a  great  part  of  the  company  that  I  saw  at  Lord 
Shelburne's." J  The  natural  tendency  of  Atheism  is  to 
view  all  forms  of  religion  with  equal  indifference,  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  new  school  of  Political  Economy 
and  the  new  school  of  Natural  Science,  abandoning  their 
interest  in  religious  affairs,  combined  in  an  assault  on 

1  Rutt's  Life  ofPiiestley,  \.  199. 
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the  Government  which  persecuted  them.  Such,  briefly 
sketched,  was  the  condition  of  French  literary  society 
at  the  period  when  Shelburne  was  received  into  it  on  his 
return  from  Italy. 

Of  all  the  leaders  of  the  new  learning  none  was  more 
prominent  than  the  Baron  d'Holbach,  and  none  was  more 
eager  to  welcome  Englishmen,  for  no  small  portion  of  his 
own  writings  consisted  in  translations  from  English 
authors.  He  was  himself  of  German  origin,  but  a 
Frenchman  by  naturalization.  His  house  was  not  only 
the  resort  of  the  ablest  literary  and  scientific  men  in 
Paris,  but  from  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  com- 
pany which  gathered  under  its  roof,  had  gained  the  title 
of  the  Cafe  de  T Europe.  At  his  house  Shelburne  now 
became  a  frequent  guest,  and  his  visits  seem  to  have  been 
repeated  nearly  every  year  till  France  finally  ranged  her- 
self on  the  side  of  the  American  Colonies. 

Amongst  other  distinguished  men  whom  Shelburne 
visited  in  Paris  was  Malesherbes.  He  returned  pro- 
foundly impressed.  "  I  have  seen,"  he  said,  "  what  I  had 
previously  considered  could  not  possibly  exist,  a  man, 
absolutely  free  from  fear  and  hope  alike,  yet  full  of  life 
and  warmth.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  disturb  his 
repose  ;  he  lacks  nothing  himself  and  interests  himself 
actively  in  everything  good.  I  have  never  been  so  pro- 
foundly struck  by  any  one  in  the  course  of  my  travels, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  ever  accomplish  anything  great  in 
what  remains  of  my  life,  I  shall  do  so  encouraged  by  my 
recollection  of  M.  de  Malesherbes."  l  It  was  but  a  few 
months  since  the  illustrious  jurist  had  been  disgraced  for 
his  courageous  protest  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the 
Parliament,  the  only  constitutional  check  on  royal 
authority  in  France  which  had  hitherto  escaped  destruc- 
tion.2 

But  by  far  the  most  valuable  acquaintance  which  Shel- 
burne made  was  that  of  the  Abbe  Morellet,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  society  which  gathered 

1   Lettres  de  Mademoiselle  de  fEspinasse,  i.  ch.  Ixiii. 
2  February  i8th,  1771. 
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at  the  house  of  the  Baron  d'Holbach.  The  schoolfellow 
of  Turgot  and  of  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  Morellet  was  as 
liberal  as  the  former,  and  as  versatile  as  the  latter.  From 
his  youth  upwards  he  had  wielded  a  ready  pen,  but  always 
as  the  champion  of  truth  and  innocence.  His  first  im- 
portant work  was  Le  Manuel  des  Inquisiteurs,  opportunely 
published  in  1762,  at  the  moment  when  the  attention  of 
the  country  was  occupied  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits.1 
It  at  once  obtained  an  enormous  circulation,  and  was  not 
ill  received  by  the  Government,  over  which  Choiseul,  the 
sworn  foe  of  the  Jesuits,  then  presided.  But  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Manuel,  Morellet  had  already  obtained 
a  certain  celebrity,  by  making  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  Bastille.  Through  the  influence  of  Madame 
de  Rebecq,  an  old  flame  of  Choiseul,  who  had  been 
severely  handled  by  Diderot  in  the  Fits  Naturel,  leave 
had  been  obtained  to  place  the  Philosophes  of  Palissot  on 
the  stage.  In  this  piece  Helvetius,  Rousseau,  Diderot, 
and  d'Alembert  were  held  up  to  public  odium.  The 
philosophers,  nothing  daunted,  replied  with  a  series  of 
squibs  against  Palissot,  whose  previous  career  fitted  him  as 
little,  as  her  own  did  Madame  de  Rebecq,  to  be  the  champion 
of  religion  and  morality.  To  this  series  Morellet  contri- 
buted La  Preface  de  la  Come'die  des  Philosophes.  It  con- 
tained the  following  passage  amongst  others  in  allusion  to 
Le  Fils  Naturel :  "  Et  on  verra  une  grande  dame  bien 
malade  d£sirer,  pour  toute  consolation  avant  de  mourir, 
d'assister  a  la  premiere  representation,  et  dire  :  Cest 
maintenant,  Seigneur,  que  vous  laissez  aller  votre  servante 
en  paix,  car  mes  yeux  ont  vu  la  vengeance."  Madame  de 
Rebecq  was  at  this  moment  slowly  dying  of  lung  disease. 
Palissot,  in  order  to  whet  her  indignation,  sent  her  a  copy 
"  with  the  author's  compliments."  Madame  de  Rebecq 
died,  but  not  before  she  had  obtained  a  lettre  de  cachet 
which  consigned  Morellet  to  the  Bastille,  from  April  to 
August  1760. 

1  The  Manuel  was  founded  on  the  Directorium  Inquisitorium  of  Nicholas  Eymeric, 
the  Grand  Inquisitor,  a  copy  of  which  Morellet  happened  to  find  (1759)  in  the  library 
of  the  Abbe  de  Canaillac  at  Rome,  while  attending  a  pupil,  the  Abbe  de  la  Galaiziere, 
during  the  Papal  conclave  held  on  the  death  of  Benedict  XIV. 
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On  his  release  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  law 
reform.  Malesherbes  had  told  him  that  the  procedure  of 
the  Inquisitorial  Courts  was  only  equalled  by  the  criminal 
procedure  of  France,  and  the  great  treatise  of  Beccaria 
translated  by  Morellet  opened  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
to  the  possibility  of  improvement.  It  is,  however,  to  his 
works  on  Political  Economy  that  the  fame  of  Morellet  is 
chiefly  owing.  To  him,  with  Adam  Smith,  belongs  the 
distinction  of  having  popularized  a  study  which  had  previ- 
ously been  wrapped  in  technical  formulas,  and  of  having 
brought  it  to  bear  on  the  politics  of  the  day.  At  the  in- 
stance of  his  friend  M.  Trudaine,  he  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Internal  Customs  Line  which  divided  France 
into  so  many  separate  provinces.  With  greater  success 
he  attacked  the  monopoly  of  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  at  the  time  of  Shelburne' s  visit  was  engaged  on 
a  commercial  dictionary,  which,  however,  made  but  slow 
progress  at  a  period  when  accurate  statistics  hardly  existed, 
and  those  who  asked  for  them  were  suspected  of  being 
either  conspirators  or  spies. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  M.  Trudaine  that  Shelburne 
first  met  Morellet.  Their  acquaintance  rapidly  grew 
into  friendship.  They  agreed  to  correspond,  and  in  the 
following  year  Morellet  visited  Bowood,  where  in  the 
company  of  Franklin  and  Garrick,  and  Barr6  and 
Priestley,  he  seems  to  have  found  almost  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  brilliant  society  he  had  left  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.1 

Shelburne  often  confessed  that  his  connection  with 
Morellet  was  the  turning-point  of  his  own  career.  In  his 
own  words,  "  Morellet  liberalized  his  ideas,"  though  some 
conversations  with  Hume  had  led  the  way.2  Previous  to 
this  time  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  views  on 
commercial  questions  were  more  enlightened  than  those  of 
the  other  statesmen  of  the  time.  Burke  alone  had  recog- 
nized the  hollowness  of  the  colonial  system  and  of  protec- 
tive tariffs,  but  partly  from  his  ingrained  dislike  to  change, 

1  Memoires  de  Morellet,  i.  ch.  ix.      See  Appendix  II.  A. 
2  Memoires  de  Morellet,  i,  ch,  xiv.     Stewart's  Life  of  Smith,  ed.  Hamilton,  x.  95. 
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partly  owing  to  his  surroundings,  he  lacked  the  courage 
to  put  his  principles  into  practice.  The  Old  Whigs  were 
more  deeply  pledged  than  any  other  school  of  politicians 
to  the  existing  tariffs.  Hatred  of  France,  the  nearest 
neighbour  of  England,  was  the  corner-stone  of  their 
foreign  policy,  and  commercial  intercourse  with  that 
country  had  been  uniformly  discouraged  by  them.  The 
great  triumph  of  their  diplomacy  was  the  Methuen  treaty 
of  1703,  which  condemned  the  English  consumer  to 
imbibe  dear  Portuguese  port  instead  of  cheap  French 
claret.  The  solitary  triumph  of  Whig  party  politics  in 
the  last  year  of  Queen  Anne  had  been  the  defeat  of  the 
8th  and  9th  Clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  pro- 
vided that  all  laws  made  in  Great  Britain  since  1664  f°r 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  any  goods  coming  from 
France  should  be  repealed,  and  that  a  "most  favoured 
nation  clause  "  should  be  granted  to  that  country  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  influence  of  Chatham  was  uniformly 
hostile  to  any  change  in  a  liberal  direction,  and  he  dis- 
liked Burke  not  only  as  the  author  of  Thoughts  on  the 
present  Discontents,  but  as  the  holder  of  suspected 
opinions  on  commercial  questions.  Such  were  the 
opinions  of  the  leading  English  statesmen  when  Shelburne 
became  a  convert  to  the  new  school  of  Political  Economy. 
Whatever  else  might  be  the  result,  he  was  certain  not  to 
gain  any  additional  good-will  thereby  from  the  Rocking- 
ham  Whigs. 

Amongst  the  visitors  whom  Morellet  met  at  Bowood 
was  Dr.  Price.  The  statesman  who,  judging  from  the 
Diary  of  Lady  Shelburne,  so  frequently  spent  his  evenings 
in  theological  reading,  was  not  unnaturally  attracted  by 
the  author  of  the  Dissertations  on  Providence,  on  The 
Junction  of  Virtuous  Men  in  a  Future  State,  and  on  Miracles. 
Through  the  recommendation  of  their  mutual  friend  Mrs. 
Montagu,  a  meeting  had  taken  place  between  them  in  1 769, 
when  Shelburne  professed  a  warm  regard  to  the  Dissenters 
as  friends  of  liberty,  and  promised,  if  ever  he  came  into 
power,  to  exert  himself  in  supporting  their  rights,  and 
placing  them  on  the  same  footing  with  other  Protestant 
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subjects.  The  acquaintance  then  formed  never  knew  any 
interruption.1  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  death  of 
Lady  Shelburne  that  Dr.  Price  became  a  regular  habitue 
of  Shelburne  House  and  Bowood.  He  was  then  forty- 
eight  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  1723  at  Tynton 
in  Glamorganshire,  where  his  father  had  been  minister  of 
a  congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  originally  formed 
by  one  of  the  clergymen  ejected  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  Charles  II.,  and  he  was  himself  the 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  congregations  of  Newington 
Green  and  Poor  Jewry  Lane.  It  was  not,  however,  till  his 
fame  as  an  author  was  established  that  Dr.  Price  obtained 
any  celebrity  as  a  preacher,  nature  having  denied  him  most 
of  the  physical  qualities  necessary  to  success  in  the  pulpit. 
In  1758  he  published  a  Controversial  Treatise  on  the  Foun- 
dation of  Morals,  the  courtesy  of  the  tone  of  which  so 
attracted  Hume,  that  he  at  once  sought  the  acquaintance 
of  the  author.  In  1767  the  three  Dissertations  already 
mentioned  appeared.  In  the  last  of  these  he  applied  the 
words  "poor  sophistry"  to  the  arguments  of  Hume 
against  the  credibility  of  miracles,  but  immediately 
after,  regretting  the  use  of  the  expression,  wrote  to 
the  philosopher  promising  to  withdraw  it  in  the 
next  edition.  Hume  wrote  a  courteous  reply  and 
expressed  "  his  wonder  at  such  scrupulousness  on  the 
part  of  a  clergyman."  2 

Hitherto  the  publications  of  Dr.  Price  had  been  almost 
entirely  of  a  theological  or  metaphysical  character.  A 
deep  religious  feeling  almost  amounting  to  morbid  senti- 
ment, long  led  him  to  look  upon  all  other  forms  of  literary 
activity  as  so  many  temptations  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
guard  against,  and  it  was  only  gradually  that,  emancipating 
himself  from  these  prejudices,  he  entered  on  the  inquiries 

1  Rutt's  Life  of  Priestley,  i.  175.     See  also  Gentleman's  Magazine  for   1783,  Part  II. 
Origin  of  Lord  Shelburne's  connection  with  the  Dissenters,  p.  22  ;  and  answer  by  Mr. 
Toulmin,  p.  103. 

2  The  above  details  are  gathered  from  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Price,  by  William  Morgan. 
The  statement  there  made  that  Lord  Shelburne  first  sought   the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Price  to  obtain  spiritual  consolation  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  may  be  disproved   by 
reference  to  the  dates  of  the  two  events.     Lady  Shelburne  died  in  1771  ;  the  first  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Price  was  in  1769. 
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on  which  his  reputation  depends.  The  Treatise  on  Rever- 
sionary Payments  was  published  in  1769.  It  contained  the 
solution  of  many  questions  in  the  Doctrine  of  Annuities, 
with  practical  suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  Insur- 
ance Offices  on  correct  principles,  and  an  exposure  of  the 
unsafe  character  of  the  benefit  societies  which  were  being 
continually  formed  in  London  and  elsewhere.  The  alarm 
of  the  policy  holders  of  the  existing  offices  was  only  equalled 
by  the  indignation  of  the  directors,  but  the  success  of  the 
work  was  enormous. 

The  treatise  on  Reversionary  Payments  had  contained 
an  essay  on  Public  Credit  and  the  National  Debt,  criti- 
cising the  manner  in  which  the  debt  had  been  contracted 
and  the  alienation  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  In  1772  this 
essay  was  enlarged  into  a  treatise  entitled  An  Appeal  to  the 
Public  on  the  National  Debt,  giving  a  detailed  account  or 
the  management  of  the  Sinking  Fund  from  1716,  when  it 
was  first  established  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  1733,  wnen 
it  was  finally  abandoned,  and  advocating  the  renewal  of  it, 
by  means  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  a  fixed  sum  and 
of  the  compound  interest  on  all  stock  redeemed  by  that 
sum,  to  the  reduction  of  the  liabilities  of  the  country. 
This  system  was  to  be  followed  in  time  of  war  as  well  as 
of  peace,  and — the  weak  point  of  the  whole  plan — the 
fund  when  necessary  was  to  be  supported  by  loans.  Dr. 
Price  at  the  same  time  gave  the  amount  of  the  debt  as  it 
then  existed — it  was  upwards  of  ^  140,000,000 — compared 
with  what  the  amount  would  have  been  had  the  opera- 
tions of  the  original  Sinking  Fund  been  steadily  maintained. 
For  one  antagonist  excited  by  the  Treatise  on  Reversionary 
Payments,  twenty  were  aroused  by  the  Appeal  on  the 
National  Debt.  The  scheme  was  denounced,  not  only  as 
visionary  and  impracticable,  but  even  as  seditious,  and  the 
controversy  was  still  raging  with  unabated  fury  when 
Morellet  met  Price  at  Bowood. 

Amongst  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Dr.  Price 
was  Dr.  Priestley,  then  in  charge  of  the  Unitarian  Con- 
gregation at  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  Leeds.1  Already  whilst 

1  Rutt's  Life  of  Priestley,  i.  86. 
VOL.    I  2  F 
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in  Italy  shortly  after  the  death  of  Lady  Shelburne, 
Shelburne  had  become  anxious  for  his  acquaintance,  owing 
to  the  high  renown  which  his  scientific  researches  had 
acquired  abroad,  while  as  yet  they  were  but  little  known  in 
his  native  land.1  One  of  the  first  results,  accordingly,  of 
the  connection  of  Shelburne  with  Price  was  an  invitation 
to  Priestley  to  accept  the  office  of  Librarian  at  Bowood. 
The  following  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Price  trace  the 
progress  of  the  negotiation  : — 

"Leeds,  July  2ist,  1772. 

"  I  think  myself  exceedingly  honoured  by  the  very 
favourable  opinion  which  Lord  Shelburne's  proposal  implies 
that  he  has  entertained  of  me,  as  both  from  your  account 
and  that  of  others  I  conceive  him  to  be,  for  ability  and 
integrity  together,  the  very  first  character  in  this  kingdom. 
But  I  really  think  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  render 
his  lordship  any  services  equivalent  to  the  recompense 
which,  in  prudence,  I  ought  to  expect,  if  ever  I  leave 
Leeds  ;  and  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  with  receiving 
a  salary  without  rendering  what  should  appear  to  myself 
an  equivalent  service. 

"  My  salary  exceeds  that  of  most  Dissenting  ministers, 
and  I  may  say  that  the  whole  of  my  time  is  at  my  own 
disposal,  so  that  I  can  pursue  what  studies  I  please,  without 
interruption.  Indeed,  my  place  is  such  that,  according  to 
present  appearances,  the  only  motive  I  can  ever  have  to 
remove  is,  that  agreeable  as  my  situation  is  with  respect 
to  myself,  it  affords  me  no  prospect  for  making  any 
provision  for  a  growing  family.  I  have  thought  that  if 
ever  I  do  remove,  it  must  be  to  America,  where  it  will  be 
more  easy  to  dispose  of  my  children  to  their  advantage.2 

1  Rutt's  Life  of  Priestley \  i.  197,  Note. — In  1767  Priestley  had  published  The  History 
and  Present  State  of  Electricity,   and   shortly  after  his   History  and  Present  State  of  Dis- 
coveries relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Colour.     At  the  time  of  his  agreement  with  Lord 
Shelburne   he   was   already  engaged   in  his  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  air.     His  first 
publication  on  the  subject  was  a  pamphlet  on  "  Impregnating  Water  with  fixed  Air," 
1772.     The  same  year   he  communicated   to   the   Royal   Society  his  observations  on 
different  kinds  of  air.     The  Royal  Society  had  elected  him  a  member  in   1766,  and 
awarded  the  Copley  medal  to  him  in  1773. 

2  This  plan  was  eventually  carried  out  by  Dr.  Priestley  after  the  Birmingham  riots. 
See  Vol.  II.  Ch.  XI. 
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"  I  flatter  myself,  indeed,  that  I  might  render  his  Lord- 
ship some  service  with  respect  to  the  education  of  his 
children,  as  that  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  given  very 
particular  attention,  and  with  respect  to  which  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience ;  but  everything  of 
this  nature  I  consider  as  superseded  by  the  tutor  his 
Lordship  will  choose  for  them  ;  and  whoever  he  be, 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  submit  to  be  directed 
by  another. 

"  It  is  true  that  my  reading  and  studies  have  had  as 
great  a  range  as,  I  believe,  those  of  most  people  ;  but  I 
imagine  that  the  information  which  his  Lordship  might 
occasionally  want  would  relate  chiefly  to  things  of  a 
political  nature,  which  I  have  not  particularly  studied,  and 
require  more  acquaintance  with  modern  history  than  I  can 
pretend  to. 

"  But  supposing  that,  by  changing  the  course  of  my 
studies,  I  could  become  whatever  his  Lordship  wishes  me 
to  be,  I  am  so  habituated  to  domestic  life,  and  am  so 
happy  at  home,  that  it  is  not  possible  I  should  receive  any 
compensation  for  not  living  in  my  own  family.  Or,  if  it 
could  be  compatible  with  his  Lordship's  views  to  com- 
promise this  article  with  me,  his  living  partly  in  London 
and  partly  in  the  country  would  make  it  impossible  for 
me  to  take  any  advantage  of  officiating  as  a  Dissenting 
Minister,  if  any  society  in  London  should  make  choice  of 
me,  which  however  I  do  not  think  very  probable  ;  nor  do 
I  see  from  what  other  source  I  could  benefit  myself,  except 
perhaps  from  reading  lectures,  either  in  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, or  the  subjects  on  which  I  used  to  give  lectures  at 
Warrington. 

"  Please  to  represent  to  Lord  Shelburne  my  sentiments 
on  the  general  view  of  his  Lordship's  proposal.  If  he 
should  think  that  the  obstacles  I  have  mentioned  may  be 
removed  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  own  views,  he 
shall  find  me  very  ingenuous  and  explicit  on  the  subject." 
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"  Leeds,  August  nth,  1772.1 

"  I  still  continue  inclined  to  accept  of  Lord  Shelburne's 
proposal,  notwithstanding  I  have  heard  more  said  against 
it  than  I  have  yet  communicated  to  you  ;  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  will  put  me  more  in  the  way  of  being 
useful  both  to  my  family  and  the  world  than  I  can  be  in 
my  present  situation.  This  I  observe,  that  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Lord  Shelburne  encourage  me  to  accept 
of  his  proposal  ;  but  most  of  those  who  know  the  world 
in  general,  but  not  Lord  Shelburne  in  particular,  dissuade 
me  from  it.  All  of  them  also  greatly  overrate  my  present 
situation,  of  which  myself  only  can  be  a  judge,  and 
by  comparison  with  which  I  must  estimate  any  other 
situation." 

"Leeds,  August  25th,  1772. 

"  On  Saturday  last  Lord  Shelburne,  as  you  gave  me 
reason  to  expect,  called  upon  me,  and  he  explained  and 
enforced  his  proposal  in  such  a  manner  that  I  own  I  am 
much  disposed  to  comply  with  it.  He  said  he  never 
thought  of  settling  upon  me  less  than  2OO/.  per  annum 
for  life,  and  would  do  as  much  more  as  you  and  myself 
should  think  reasonable.  So  we  agreed  upon  the  sum 
mentioned  in  your  letter,  2507.  Besides,  I  am  to  have  a 
house  adjoining  to  his  own  in  town,  and  another  very  near 
his  seat  in  the  country.  If,  however,  we  should  like  the 
situation  in  the  country,  it  is  probable  we  shall  keep  to  it, 
myself  only  attending  his  Lordship  when  he  shall  require 
my  attendance  in  London.  He  gives  me  what  time  I 
think  proper  to  consider  of  his  proposals,  and  also  to  leave 
my  present  situation  after  I  have  determined  to  do  it. 

"  I  think,  however,  it  will  answer  no  good  end,  either 
to  keep  his  Lordship  in  suspense,  or  to  stay  long  here  after 
I  am  determined  to  go.  So  that,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances,! shall  launch  into  a  new  sphere  of  life  about  Christmas 


next/ 


The  terms  finally  agreed  upon  were,  that   Priestley 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  correct  date  of  the  above  letter  rather  than  November  nth, 
as  given  in  Rutt's  Life  of  Priestley. 
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should  receive  £250  per  annum,  a  house  to  live  in,  and  a 
certainty  for  life  in  case  of  the  decease  of  Shelburne,  or  of 
their  separation  during  his  life.  On  May  i6th,  1772,  he 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  and  in 
June  was  established  at  Calne.1  "  In  this  situation,"  he 
writes  in  his  Memoirs,  "  I  continued  seven  years,  spending 
the  summer  with  my  family  at  Calne,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  winter  in  his  Lordship's  house  in  London.  My  office 
was  nominally  that  of  librarian,  but  I  had  little  employment 
as  such  besides  arranging  his  books,  taking  a  catalogue  of 
them,  and  of  his  manuscripts,  which  were  numerous,  and 
making  an  index  to  his  collection  of  private  papers.  In 
fact  I  was  with  him  as  a  friend."  2 

The  condition  of  the  Opposition  remained  unchanged 
when  Shelburne  returned  from  France.  "  It  gives  me 
great  concern,"  he  wrote  in  reply  to  Chatham,  uto  find 
the  general  account  confirmed  by  your  Lordship.  It  does 
no  honour  to  the  principal  persons  concerned,  whose  views 
may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  the  present  reduced 
state  of  things,  and  must  exclude  all  hope  for  the  public. 
I  feel  it  the  more,  because  I  had  hoped  that  from  the 
success  already  experienced  by  the  efforts  of  opposition 
when  joined  to  those  of  the  public,  great  and  substantial 
improvements  might  still  be  obtained  from  year  to  year  to 
the  constitution,  the  field  being  large  ;  but  a  secret  influ- 
ence appears  to  have  crept  into  Opposition,  too  much 
resembling  in  its  motives  and  its  means  that  so  much 
complained  of  at  St.  James';  for  nature  in  these  days 
seems  to  delight  in  creating  everything  double."  8 

The  u  King's  Friends,"  on  the  contrary,  continued  to 

Jrow  in  strength  and  prestige  under  the  leadership  of 
enkinson.     They  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
their    strength    on    the    congenial    field    of    ecclesiastical 
politics. 

1  Rutt's  Life  of  Priestley,  i.  87,  189. 

8  Rutt's  Life  of  Priestley,  i.  197.  The  memory  of  the  connection  of  Priestley 
with  Calne  is  kept  alive  by  the  Priestley  Laboratory,  in  the  Calne  County  Secondary 
School,  which  was  provided  by  public  subscription  in  1909,  as  an  addition  to  the  new 
buildings  of  that  institution.  3  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  January  izth,  1772. 
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The  schism  of  the  non-jurors,  the  sloth  and  ignorance 
of  the  clergy,  the  persecuting  spirit  which  they  had  shown  in 
the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  the  controversies  within  the 
Church  itself,  the  increase  of  scepticism  in  the  upper  and 
the  spread  of  dissent  in  the  middle  classes,  all  had  com- 
bined to  weaken  the  position  of  the  Church  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Men  of  ability  for  the 
most  part  refused  to  take  orders,  and  the  closed  doors 
of  Convocation  were  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  how 
different  the  condition  of  affairs  had  become  from  what  it 
used  to  be  in  the  days  when  theology  and  moral  philosophy 
were  identified,  and  secular  were  subordinated  to  ecclesi- 
astical interests.  In  the  weakened  condition  of  the  Church 
the  Nonconformists  saw  their  opportunity. 

Two  schools  of  thought  are  generally  to  be  found 
among  those  who  hold  liberal  opinions  on  religious  ques- 
tions. On  the  one  side  are  those  who  would  make  the 
formulas  of  the  Church  as  few  and  as  simple  as  possible, 
in  order  to  render  comprehension  easy.  On  the  other  are 
those  who  believe  the  essential  idea  of  Churchmanship  to 
consist  in  the  acceptance  of  distinctive  doctrines,  and 
recognize  that  all  formulas,  however  comprehensive,  must 
nevertheless  exclude  many.  The  former  wish  to  see  the 
bounds  of  Churchmanship  and  of  nationality  as  nearly  as 
possible  conterminous  ;  the  latter  desire  to  leave  religious 
questions  to  settle  themselves,  and  to  remove  every  civil 
inequality  attaching  to  religious  opinions.  In  England 
both  schools  had  long  existed.  The  Hampton  Court  and 
Savoy  Conferences,  and  the  various  plans  broached  at  the 
Revolution,  marked  so  many  stages  in  a  long  struggle  for 
Church  comprehension.  But  in  proportion  as  the  hopeless 
character  of  these  attempts  was  recognized,  so  did  the 
advocates  of  religious  equality  before  the  law  gain  ground. 
The  Toleration  Act  was  a  new  departure,  limited  as  was 
the  amount  of  religious  liberty  it  conferred.  The  idea, 
nevertheless,  of  a  Latitudinarian  Church  still  had  many 
supporters,  and  the  liberal  clergy,  from  a  natural  wish  to 
increase  the  importance  of  their  own  order,  were  generally 
disposed  to  favour  it.  The  liberal  laity,  on  the  other  hand, 
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from  an  equally  natural  fear  that  a  comprehensive  Church 
would  prove  too  strong  for  the  State,  generally  viewed  it 
with  disfavour. 

By  the  Toleration  Act,  Protestant  Nonconformists 
taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  subscribing  the  Declara- 
tion against  Popery,  and  such  ministers  of  separate  con- 
gregations as  should  subscribe  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
relating  to  matters  of  faith  only,  as  distinct  from  those 
relating  to  church  discipline  and  government,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  penalties  attaching  to  attendance  at 
separate  conventicles.  The  brief  Tory  interlude  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  marked  by  several 
steps  taken  in  a  retrograde  direction  ;  but  Stanhope,  in 
1719,  had  the  glory  of  restoring  Toleration  to  the  point 
which  it  had  reached  at  the  Revolution,  and  of  making 
the  first  unsuccessful  attempt  at  repealing  the  Test  Act. 
As  years  went  on,  the  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  Faith 
was  gradually  dispensed  with  in  practice,  and  was  only 
required  of  those  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
bounty  money  offered  to  all  subscribing  ministers  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  but  only  accepted  by  a  few,  who  were 
ever  after  looked  upon  as  religious  pariahs  by  their 
brethren  ;  by  none  more  so  than  by  the  Nonconformist 
family  to  which  Dr.  Price  belonged.1  It  was  finally  laid 
down  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mansfield  that  "  Noncon- 
formity with  the  Established  Church  is  recognized  by  the 
law,  and  not  an  offence  at  which  it  connives,"  2  and  that  the 
affirmation  of  a  Quaker  could  be  received  in  lieu  of  an 
oath  in  an  action  to  recover  penalties.3  It  was  in  this 
position  that  the  question  of  religious  toleration  stood  in 
1772,  when  both  the  party  of  comprehension  and  that  of 
religious  toleration  again  took  the  field. 

The  Feathers  Tavern  petition  embodied  the  complaints 
of  the  Latitudinarian  clergy  against  the  Articles  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  laity  against  requiring  subscription  as 
a  test  on  admission  to  University  degrees  in  law  and 

1  Memoir  of  Price,  by  Morgan,  35.  2  Hallam,  Hi.  256. 

3  "Atcheson  v.  Everett,"  and  "Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London  v.  Allen." 
See  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justices,  ii.  512.  The  7  &  8  William  III.  c. 
34  made  Quakers  admissible  as  witnesses  in  civil  proceedings. 
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medicine.  The  two  complaints  admitted  of  separate  con- 
sideration, but  only  the  first  seems  to  have  been  really 
discussed  in  the  debate  which  arose  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  petition.  Burke  and  Dowdeswell  joined 
Fletcher  Norton  in  successfully  opposing  the  motion  for 
bringing  it  up,  while  Dunning,  Townshend,  and  Barre  took 
an  opposite  course,  and  were  joined  by  Sir  George  Saville, 
who  on  this  occasion,  as  on  several  others  at  the  same 
period,  separated  himself  from  his  friends  of  the  Rocking- 
ham  connection.1 

Shelburne,  however,  and  his  friends  took  a  far  more 
lively  interest  in  the  extension  of  the  Toleration  Act  than 
in  the  objects  of  the  Feathers  Tavern  petition,  and  it  was 
this  interest,  joined  to  his  connection  with  Dr.  Price  on 
the  one  hand  and  Chatham  on  the  other,  which  encouraged 
the  Nonconformists  at  this  moment  to  apply  to  the  latter 
through  him  to  help  them  in  their  projected  attempt  at 
the  abolition  of  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  Faith. 

"  The  immediate  occasion  of  my  troubling  you,"  writes 
Shelburne  to  Chatham  on  March  i8th,  "  is  that  Dr.  Price, 
whose  books  I  some  time  since  sent  you,  has  desired  to 
know  of  me  when  you  would  be  in  town  ;  it  being  the 
intention  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  to  wait  on  you,  to 
communicate  their  intention  of  applying  to  Parliament  for 
relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription.  This  matter  has  been 
in  agitation  some  time  since,  but  it  was  their  intention  to 
have  deferred  it  till  the  next  Session,  if  some  of  their 
brethren  who  receive  the  royal  bounty  money  had  not 
thought  it  their  duty  to  acquaint  the  Treasury  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Onslow  upon  this  sent  to  desire  that  he  might 
have  the  honour  of  bringing  in  their  Bill,  and  to  acquaint 
them  of  the  concurrence  of  Lord  North,  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  a  warm  support  from  Elliot,  Dyson,  &c.  The  Bishops, 

1  Lord  Shelburne's  brother,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  was  amongst  those  who  opposed  the 
petition.  "Colonel  Barr6  also,"  says  Walpole,  "was  not  present.  His  absence  and 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice's  conduct  showed  Lord  Shelburne  was  willing  to  make  his  peace  at 
Court." — {JValpole  Journals,  i.  10.)  A  reference  to  the  Division  Lists  of  the  House  of 
Commons  shows  that  Barre  was  present  and  voted,  while  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
was  only  devoted  to  maintaining  the  reasonable  position,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  Church  to  exist  without  formulas  of  some  kind,  and  that  these  formulas  are  sure 
to  exclude  a  certain  number  of  conscientious  persons. 
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however,  have  since  been  consulted,  who  have  offered  some 
objections ;  and  to  obviate  them,  the  Dissenters  have  offered 
to  sign  a  subscription,  declaring  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  to  contain  the  mind  and  will  of  God, 
and  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  This  goes  beyond  the 
opinion  of  several  of  their  body,  who  wished  to  have  stood 
on  Mr.  Locke's  general  principles  of  toleration  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Bishops  have  not  given  any  answer  to 
it.  They  are,  however,  determined  to  bring  in  their  Bill, 
and  are  likely  to  meet  with  support  from  many  of  all 
sides,  at  least  in  the  House  of  Commons."  1 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Shelburne  could  ascertain 
what  course  the  Ministry  intended  to  pursue.2  Ultimately 
the  reactionary  influences  which  surrounded  the  King 
carried  the  day,  and  it  was  resolved  to  throw  out  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  allowing  it  to  pass 
the  House  of  Commons  practically  unopposed.  The 
more  liberal  tendencies  of  many  of  the  Government 
supporters  were  to  be  satisfied  by  the  latter  concession. 
Shelburne  strongly  urged  Chatham  to  leave  his  retire- 
ment for  the  debate,  and  was  on  this  occasion  successful. 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  find,"  he  writes,  "  that  your  Lord- 
ship's health  will  admit  of  your  coming  to  town  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  This  makes  me  trouble 
you  with  the  enclosed  sketch  of  a  protest  drawn  by  Dr. 
Price, — a  measure  which  I  find  would  give  their  body 
great  satisfaction  and  countenance,  provided  your  Lordship 
approves  of  it.  It  has  been  communicated  to  no  person 
living.  Though  I  must  do  justice  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's present  facility  of  disposition,  yet  I  suppose  it 
doubtful  how  far  he  and  Mr.  Burke  will  approve  anything 
that  does  not  come  from  the  same  quarter.  I  beg  to 
submit  this  and  every  other  consideration  to  your  Lord- 
ship's judgment  and  decision. 

"  I  had  accidentally  some  conversation  with  Lord 
Gower  at  the  Opera,  who  made  no  secret  of  the  intentions 
of  Government,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  oppose  the 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  March  i8th,  1772. 

2  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  April  I3th,  1772. 
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Bill  and  support  the  Bishops.  I  observed  he  also  spoke 
without  much  scruple  of  Lord  North,  on  a  separate  line 
from  Government.  It  is  given  out  that  the  King  has 
declared  himself  much  against  the  Bill.  Lord  Mansfield 
persists  in  concealing  his  own  opinion  till  he  comes  to  the 
House."  1 

The  information  thus  conveyed  by  Shelburne  to 
Chatham  proved  correct.  When  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  was  taken,  every  Bishop  and  Archbishop  was  in 
his  place  to  reject  it.  Amongst  those  who  proved  how 
thoroughly  the  episcopal  order  had  repented  of  whatever 
share  they  might  be  considered  to  have  had  in  the  liberal 
work  of  the  Revolution,  was  Bishop  Lowth  of  Oxford. 
"  He  took  up  the  question,"  says  Walpole,  "  in  a  spirit 
of  revenge,"  and  declared  he  would  vote  against  the  Bill 
because  the  Dissenters  would  not  receive  Bishops  in 
America.  Shelburne  rose,  and  in  reply  informed  the  House 
"that  he  was  Secretary  of  State  when  Archbishop  Seeker 
had  struggled  for  an  American  Bishop,  and  that  both 
Archbishop  Seeker  and  Archbishop  Drummond  had  had 
an  interview  with  him,  and  that  at  that  interview  it  was 
he  who  had  urged  how  unwelcome  a  Bishop  would  be  to 
the  Dissenters,  and  they  who  had  both  assured  him  that 
the  Dissenters  did  not  object  to  it :  Archbishop  Drummond 
was  still  alive  and  in  the  House,2  and  could  deny  the  fact 
if  it  was  otherwise."  This  Drummond  could  not  do.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Bishops  had  determined  to  justify 
the  charges  against  them  of  "want  of  candour,  and  of 
scandalous  love  of  power  "  with  which  Richmond  opened 
and  Chatham  closed  the  discussion.3  The  Bill  was  rejected 
by  1 02  to  29,  and  a  like  fate  awaited  the  measure  in  the 
following  year.4 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  March  i8th,  1772. 

2  Drummond  was  Archbishop  of  York  from  1761  to  1776. 

3  Walpole  journals,  i.  94,  95. 

4  In  vol.  xvii.  442,  of  the  Parliamentary  History,  will  be  found  the  speech  which 
Dr.  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  "intended  to  have  made."     The  first  sentence  is  "The 
Act  of  Toleration  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  glorious  Revolution."     The  last 
sentence  is,  "  God  forbid,  my  lords,  that  this  House  should  ever,  contrary  to  so  many 
Acts  of  Parliament,  contrary  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospel,  give  their  sanction  and 
authority  to  men  who  not  privately,  as  the  Apostle  says,  but  publicly,  bring  in  damnable 
heresies." 


CHAPTER    XIV 

BEFORE    THE    STORM 

1772-1774 

THE  unanimity  which  had  on  the  whole  characterized  the 
proceedings  of  the  Opposition  on  the  question  of  religious 
toleration,  was  unfortunately  not  the  harbinger  of  any 
permanent  improvement  in  their  political  relations.  This 
was  soon  seen.  In  October  1771,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land married  Lady  Anne  Luttrell,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1772  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  acknowledged  his  marriage 
to  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Waldegrave.  The  Royal 
Marriage  Bill  was  thereupon  introduced,  the  principal 
provision  of  which  was  that  no  member  of  the  royal  family 
less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  should  marry  without 
the  royal  consent.  To  this  proposal  Shelburne  in  common 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  was  strongly  opposed. 

"  The  King,"  he  told  Chatham,  "  has  not  a  servant  in 
the  line  of  business  in  either  House,  except  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  can  be  called  so,  who  will 
own  the  Bill,  or  who  has  refrained  from  every  public 
insinuation  against  it,  as  much  as  can  come  from  those 
who  vote  for  it  from  considerations  declared  to  be  of 
another  nature."  l 

The  popular  feeling  expressed  itself  in  the  lines  : 

Quoth  Dick  to  Tom,  This  Act  appears 

Absurd,  as  I'm  alive  : 
To  take  the  Crown  at  eighteen  years, 

The  wife  at  twenty- five. 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  March  i8th,  1772. 
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The  mystery  how  shall  we  explain, 

For  sure  as  Dowdeswell  said, 
"  Thus  early  if  they're  fit  to  reign, 

They  must  be  fit  to  wed  ?  " 
Quoth  Tom  to  Dick,  "  Thou  art  a  fool, 

And  little  knowest  of  life  : 
Alas  !  'tis  easier  far  to  rule 

A  kingdom  than  a  wife." 

But  notwithstanding  the  wisdom  of  the  utterance  with 
which  the  above  epigram  credits  the  "  dull "  Dowdeswell,1 
and  the  harmony  which  reigned  in  the  Upper  House, 
where  Shelburne  and  Rockingham  had  together  warmly 
opposed  the  Bill,  the  Old  Whigs  refused  to  join  the  friends 
of  Shelburne  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  direct  vote 
against  the  Bill.  "  At  half-past  one  in  the  morning  the 
House  divided,  and  by  the  jarring  of  the  Opposition  the 
Ministers  carried  it  by  300  to  64  to  go  into  Committee, 
most  of  the  Rockinghams  voting  with  the  Ministry,  Sir 
George  Saville  with  the  minority."  2 

The  dissensions  of  the  Opposition  became  still  more 
marked  when  in  the  following  year  that  old  apple  of 
discord,  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  was 
once  more  thrown  down  on  the  floor  of  Parliament. 
It  has  been  seen  that  when  at  the  close  of  1767,  the 
policy  of  Townshend  and  the  Bedfords  definitely  pre- 
vailed over  that  of  Shelburne,  the  dividend  under  the 
compromise  then  effected  was  limited  to  ten  per  cent, 
and  the  territorial  revenue  was  left  to  the  Company  for 
two  years,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of 
^400,000.  With  certain  additions  this  arrangement 
was  renewed  in  1769  for  a  further  term  of  five  years. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  old  scandals  with  which  the 
Directors  had  represented  themselves  as  capable  of  deal- 
ing, broke  out  afresh.  The  servants  of  the  Company 
in  India  were  never  at  a  loss  how  to  extort  money. 
They  were  as  ingenious,  according  to  Barre,  as  the 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,  who  refused  to  give  audience 
to  the  Jews  when  they  brought  him  1000  shekels,  on 

1  "  Dull "  was  the  epithet  applied  by  Chatham  to  Dowdeswell. 
2  Walpole  Journals,  i.  45,  47. 
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the  ground  that  their  ancestors  were  the  men  who  had 
crucified  Jesus  Christ,  and  having  frightened  them  by 
his  refusal  into  coming  back  with  2000  shekels,  admitted 
them,  saying,  "  Poor  men,  they  had  no  hand  in  the  cruci- 
fixion !  " l  The  rapacity  of  these  men  was  destroying  the 
very  sources  of  wealth,  while  a  malignant  fate  seemed  to 
pursue  even  the  halting  and  ill-directed  efforts  of  the 
Directors  to  check  the  evil,  the  existence  of  which  they 
could  not  deny.  The  ship  in  which  Governor  Vansittart, 
Mr.  Scrafton,  and  Colonel  Ford  were  sent  out  in  1769  as 
supervisors,  was  never  heard  of  again.  A  great  famine 
decimated  Bengal  in  1770.  On  the  ist  January  1771, 
the  cash  balances  in  the  Treasury  at  Fort- William 
had  sunk  to  3,542,761  rupees.  The  bond  debt  was 
£612,628,  and  had  increased  to  £1,039,478  by  ist 
January  1772.  And  yet  it  was  difficult  to  excite  atten- 
tion to  these  facts.  "The  East  India  Affairs/'  writes 
Shelburne  to  Chatham,  "  do  not  catch  the  active  public, 
who  discover  neither  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  persons 
there,  nor  anxiety  to  secure  that  object,  while  every  man 
of  every  party  acknowledges  a  blow  to  be  impending  in 
that  part  of  the  world  which  must  shake  to  its  foundation 
the  revenue,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  this."2 

Trading  on  the  public  inattention,  the  General  Court, 
on  the  26th  September  1770,  came  to  a  resolution  to 
profit  by  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1769,  under  which,  if  the 
revenue  allowed  of  it,  they  might  increase  the  dividend  to 
12^  per  cent.  Emboldened  by  impunity,  they  took  a 
similar  course  in  the  two  succeeding  years.  But  vengeance 
was  following  close  on  their  heels.  On  the  8th  July  the 
General  Court  found  itself  face  to  face  with  an  estimated 
deficit  of  £1,293,000  for  the  ensuing  three  months,  at  a 
period  when,  owing  to  several  great  commercial  failures, 
the  money  market  was  already  very  tight,  and  on  the  loth 
of  August  the  Chairman  had  to  apply  to  the  Government 
for  a  loan  of  £1,000,000.  This  was  refused  except  on 
conditions.  A  Parliamentary  inquiry  followed. 


1  Parliamentary  History,  xvii.  867. 
2  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  April  I3th,  1772. 
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The  two  Committees  successively  appointed  to  examine 
the  question  did  not  report  till  the  spring  of  1773.  It 
then  appeared  that  the  whole  available  property  of  the 
Company  was  reduced  to  £2,930,568,  so  that  of  their 
capital  stock  of  £4,200,000,  £1,269,431  was  expended 
and  gone.1  Nor  was  this  all. 

"  The  crimes  and  frauds  of  the  servants  in  India,"  wrote 
Shelburne  to  Chatham,  "  enormous  as  they  appear  in  the 
Reports  sent  your  Lordship,  are  not  1  believe  yet  fully 
stated.  The  Directors,  occupied  in  domestic  pursuits 
equally  fraudulent,  have  produced  the  effect  of  accom- 
plices throughout ;  while  the  proprietors,  who,  as  the  last 
resort,  ought  to  be  the  purest  to  the  objects  of  their 
charter,  appear  the  most  servile  instruments  of  both,  and 
to  have  their  spirit  directed  by  their  several  leaders,  to 
answer  nothing  else  than  the  different  purposes  of  a 
ministerial  market.  Nor  has  there  been  found  as  yet, 
to  speak  impartially,  anywhere  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  firm,  even,  judicial  spirit,  capable  of  administering, 
much  less  of  originating  that  justice  which  the  case 
requires ;  and  your  Lordship  will  easily  imagine  the 
effect  of  scenes  which  daily  arise  there,  from  the  activity 
and  double  dealing  of  the  Court  operating  upon  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  individuals,  in  an  interval 
when  no  avowed  leader  appears  on  either  side,  nor  no  one 
common  object.  In  the  meantime,  the  public  judgment, 
as  is  often  the  case,  goes  to  the  right  object,  though  on 
wrong  reasoning.  It  is  generally  felt  that  the  affairs  of 
India  are  mismanaged  ;  but  the  reasons  given  why  they 
are  so,  are  that  charter  rights  should  be  inviolable, 
and  that  it  is  the  last  degree  of  hardship  not  to  leave 
men  the  disposal  of  their  own  money  and  of  the  offices 
and  emoluments  arising  from  the  distribution  of  it. 
While  no  one  proprietor  stands  out  to  demand  general 
justice,  and  the  aid  of  Parliament  at  large  for  the 
safety  or  recovery  of  his  property,  but  all  act  within 
the  narrowest  party  limits,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
public  should  overlook  the  effect  which  any  new  system 

1  See  for  the  above  facts  and  further  details,  Mill's  British  India,  bk.  x.  ch.  ix. 
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will  have  on  the  general  commerce  and  government  of  the 
kingdom."  l 

On  the  3rd  of  May  the  Government  proposed  a  new 
scheme  for  the  government  and  administration  of  India. 
The  Company  was  to  receive  a  loan  of  £1,400,000  at  4 
per  cent,  and  the  Government  was  to  forego  the  annual 
payment  of  £400,000  till  that  debt  was  paid  ;  the  divi- 
dend was  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  during  the  same 
period,  nor  7  per  cent  till  the  bond  debt  was  reduced  to 
£1,500,000.  The  surplus  receipts,  after  the  payment  of 
£400,000  to  the  Government,  were  to  be  divided  in 
proportions  of  three-fourths  to  the  Government,  and  one- 
fourth  either  to  the  reduction]of  the  debt  or  to  a  guarantee 
fund.  The  territorial  revenue  was  on  these  conditions 
left  under  the  management  of  the  Company  for  six  years, 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  charter.  The  Government  of 
Bengal,  to  which  the  other  Presidencies  were  subordinated, 
was  to  be  vested  in  a  Governor  and  Council,  with  salaries 
sufficiently  large,  as  it  was  hoped,  to  place  them  beyond 
the  temptations  of  corruption  and  fraud.  A  supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  was  to  be  established  at  Calcutta  with 
an  extended  area  of  jurisdiction.  The  several  high  officers 
were  forbidden  to  engage  in  trade,  and  the  servants  of  the 
Company  were  forbidden  to  accept  presents.  All  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  except  those  relating  to  trade  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Ministers  ;  the  first  Governor- 
General  and  Council  were  to  be  nominated  for  five 
years  by  Parliament,  and  afterwards  by  the  Company 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Crown  ;  and  the  length  of 
the  tenure  of  the  Directors  and  the  qualification  for  a 
vote  at  the  India  House  were  both  to  be  increased.  On 
the  motion  of  General  Burgoyne  the  three  following 
Resolutions  were  also  carried  : 

1.  That  all  acquisitions  made  under  the  influence  of  a  military 
force  or  by  Treaty  with  foreign  Princes  do  of  right  belong  to  the 
State. 

2.  That  to  appropriate  acquisitions  so  made  to   the  private 


1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  June  izth,  1773. 
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emolument  of  persons  entrusted  with  any  civil  or  military  power 
of  the  State  is  illegal. 

3.  That  very  great  sums  of  money,  and  other  valuable  property 
have  been  acquired  in  Bengal  from  Princes  and  others  of  that 
country,  by  persons  entrusted  with  the  military  and  civil  powers 
of  the  State  by  means  of  such  powers  ;  which  sums  of  money  and 
valuable  property  have  been  appropriated  to  the  private  use  of 
such  persons. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  the  new  scheme  for 
the  government  of  India.  To  many  parts  of  it  Shelburne 
gravely  objected.1  In  the  first  place,  the  resolutions  of 
General  Burgoyne  not  having  been  followed  up  with  any 
action  against  the  offenders  in  India,  it  was,  to  say  the 
least,  problematical  if  they  would  have  any  effect.  The 
increase  of  the  qualification  for  a  vote  at  the  India  House 
was  intended  to  check  the  confusion  which  prevailed  at 
the  elections,  but  it  was  not  clear  to  him  that  the  increased 
value  given  to  a  vote  by  the  scheme  would  not  introduce 
the  worse  evil  of  cabal  and  corruption.  The  new  judges 
were  to  be  appointed  during  pleasure.  Shelburne  wished 
their  tenure  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  judges  in 
England.  The  inland  trade  in  his  opinion  ought  also  to 
have  been  thrown  open,  and  the  commercial  monopoly  of 
the  Company  abolished.  There  was  also  much  to  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  control — qualified  as  it  was — which 
the  Bill  gave  to  the  Government  over  the  patronage  of  the 
Company.2  He  felt,  as  strongly  as  Burke,  that  it  had  an 
undeniable  tendency  to  increase  the  chief  political  danger 
of  the  time,  the  influence  of  the  Crown  over  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  the  other  hand  the  Bill,  by  placing  the 
nomination  of  the  Governor-General  and  Council  under  the 
control  of  Parliament,  violated  the  principle  which  places 
the  appointment  of  public  officers  in  the  Crown,  while 
committing  a  check  upon  improper  nomination  to  Par- 
liament. Shelburne,  accordingly,  would  himself  have  pre- 
ferred to  leave  the  Company  as  receivers,  liable  to  account 
for  the  territorial  revenue  to  the  State,  and  having  first  set 

1  See  Chatham  to  Shelburne,  June  I7th,  1773.    Shelburne  to  Chatham,  June  z6th, 
I773-     Speeches  of  Barre.     Parliamentary  History,  xvii. 

2  By  the  clauses  which  gave  the  Government  a  general  control  in  all  matters  not 
relating  to  trade. 
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their  general  administration  in  order,  by  means  of  a  com- 
mission sent  out  to  India  with  full  powers  to  reach  all 
guilty  parties,  would  have  left  them  to  exercise  their  own 
patronage,  entirely  uncontrolled.  Recognizing,  however, 
in  the  Bill  a  genuine  attempt  at  settling  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, which  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  not  seeing  from 
what  quarter  any  better  proposals  were  to  be  expected 
with  any  chance  of  passing  into  law,  he  refused  to  join 
the  opposition  which  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  raising  the 
cry  of  "  the  violation  of  charters,"  offered  to  the  measure 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

He  soon  found  "  that  the  only  contest  was  between 
the  Ministry  and  the  friends  of  Lord  Rockingham,  who 
should  be  most  active  in  protecting  the  guilty  Directors 
and  their  servants  ;  while  the  latter  seemed  determined  to 
find  no  fault  with  any  Ministry  except  that  of  17  67."* 
Burke  made  himself  the  especial  champion  of  the  Company. 
In  strange  contrast  with  his  subsequent  conduct  on  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  he  declared  that  retribution 
would  be  the  height  of  folly,2  and  demanded  a  general 
amnesty,  from  which  apparently  the  Ministry  of  1767 
alone  was  to  be  excepted.  Entirely  unprovoked,  and 
with  the  bad  taste  which  so  often  disfigured  his  greatest 
oratorical  efforts,  he  made  a  diatribe  against  Beckford, 
then  no  more,  into  the  vehicle  of  an  attack  on  Shelburne 
and  Chatham  for  what  had  been  done  at  the  end  of 
that  year.  The  responsibility  of  the  measures  then 
pursued  he  attempted  to  fasten  on  them,  though  it 
was  well  known  that  Shelburne's  colonial  policy  had 
been  forced  to  yield  to  that  of  Townshend  and  the 
Bedfords.  This  was  well  stated  in  reply  by  Barr£, 
whose  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  had  in 
1765  made  him  in  public  estimation  the  rival  of  Clive 
for  the  Governorship  of  Bengal,  and  had  twice  recently 
brought  him  offers  of  Indian  appointments,  which  he 
had  as  often  refused.8  The  House  when  he  rose  was 
at  once  silent  to  hear  him  reply  to  Burke.  He  said 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  27th,  1773. 

2  See  especially  the  two  speeches  at  pp.  461  and  818,  vol.  xvii.,  Parliamentary  History. 

3  See  supra,  p.  221,  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  April  I3th,  1772  }  June  I2th,  1773. 
VOL.    I  2  G 
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with  a  smile,  that  "  his  ingenious  friend  "  1  had  been  so 
rapid  in  his  flight  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a 
common  observer  to  follow  him.  He  then  entered  into  a 
justification  of  the  treaty  intended  to  have  been  made  in 
1767  with  the  East  India  Company  by  Shelburne,  and 
stated  the  wisdom  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  measures 
then  projected,  and  their  probable  consequences  had  they 
been  given  fair-play.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
often  given  his  friends  a  good  basting  for  those  negotia- 
tions, but  he  was  conscious  they  did  not  deserve  it.  He 
contended  that  their  failure  was  owing  not,  as  Burke  had 
said,  to  a  general  sense  of  the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of 
the  territorial  revenue  being  assumed  to  itself  by  the  State, 
but  to  the  factious  conduct  of  some  of  "  the  honestest  men  " 
of  the  kingdom  who  had  then  just  left  Administration, 
owing  to  the  interior  intrigues  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
as  much  as  to  the  open  opposition  of  their  enemies.  He 
then  went  on  to  state  the  difference  between  the  measures 
pursued  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning  of  1767  ;  the 
vexatiousness  and  inconsequential  oppression  of  the  latter  as 
meriting  censure  if  not  impeachment,  as  did  the  subsequent 
neglect  of  India.  The  sense  of  impending  ruin,  he  said,  had 
alone  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  subject  ; 
but  their  interposition,  though  late,  was  commendable  ;  the 
reports  of  the  Committee  had  merit  if  well  followed  up  ; 
suspicions  of  malversation  were  abroad,  and  arose  from 
publications  in  the  hands  of  every  one  ;  the  eyes  of 
Parliament  must  not  be  shut  to  delinquents  on  the  one 
hand  nor  to  extraordinary  merits  on  the  other  ;  both 
should  be  weighed  and  justice  should  strike  the  balance  ; 
public  examples  were  requisite  to  check  the  spirit  of 
extortion  and  inhumanity  prevailing  in  Bengal  ;  if  it  was 
intended  to  take  the  revenue  and  patronage  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crown  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  stand  would 
have  to  be  made  against  a  step  so  highly  dangerous  to  the 
constitution  ;  the  finger  of  Government  to  direct,  aid,  and 
control  upon  extraordinary  occasions  might  be  useful,  but 
the  strong  hand  of  Government  would  ruin  all  ;  on  the 

1  Burke. 
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other  hand,  the  total  loss  of  Bengal  was  not  to  be  risked 
from  views  of  hostility  to  the  present  Administration,  what- 
ever the  conduct  of  men  in  1767  might  deserve.  "  Opposi- 
tion is  dead/'  he  went  on  to  say — here  he  folded  his  arms 
and  inclined  his  head — "  Opposition  is  dead,  and  I  am  left 
chief  mourner  over  her  bier ;  but  let  not  this,  I  conjure 
you,  be  a  motive  for  your  grasping  at  more  power  ;  have 
no  cousins,  no  younger  brothers,  no  servile  dependents  to 
quarter  upon  the  Company.  Seek  not  power  in  your 
researches,  aim  not  at  the  distribution  of  offices  ;  you  have 
already  enough  at  your  disposal  ;  permit  me  to  say  that 
you  have  too  much  to  answer  any  good  purpose.  By 
these  means  you  carry  all  before  you.  We  only  come 
here  to  know  the  hour  when  you  order  your  carriages  to 
be  ready."  He  concluded  by  urging  the  absolute  necessity 
of  settling  the  question  that  session,  as  the  condition  of 
India  would  not  admit  of  further  delay.1 

With  similar  feelings  Shelburne  approached  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  the  Upper  House. 

"  After  a  very  short  debate  on  the  first  clause,"  he 
writes  to  Chatham,2  "  regarding  the  duration  of  the 
Direction,  I  divided  for  it  without  speaking.  It  was  my 
intention  to  act  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  upon  the 
same  motives,  when  the  qualification  clause  came  on, 
though  Lord  Talbot  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
made  a  slight  opposition  to  it  ;  but  Lord  Denbigh  obliged 
me  to  change  my  plan  of  silence.  In  defending  it  he 
chose  (with  Lord  Bute's  proxy)  to  declare,  that  he  was 
for  raising  the  qualification  of  all  the  electors  of  England. 
I  was  thus  necessitated  to  declare  my  abhorrence  of  such 
an  alarming  plan  of  policy  and  such  injustice,  and  to  state 
the  true  grounds  upon  which  I  conceived  Parliament  could 
alone  proceed  in  such  cases,  as  guardians  of  charters,  whose 
objects  must  ever  be  held  sacred  ;  which  in  the  borough 
of  Shoreham  was  an  honest  election  of  representatives,  in 
the  case  of  the  India  Company  an  honest  administration 

1  The  speech  of  Barre  given  above  is  partly  from  the  account  contained  in  a  letter 
from   Shelburne  to  Chatham  of  March   3Oth,    1773,  partly  from  the  Report  in  the 
Parliamentary  History,  xvii.  825. 

2  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  June  z6th,  1773. 
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of  the  exclusive  trade.  This  led  me  to  state  shortly  my 
opinion  of  the  situation  of  the  Company,  arising  from  the 
misconduct  of  servants,  directors,  and  acting  proprietors  ; 
the  necessity  for  the  interference  of  Parliament,  in  behalf 
both  of  the  honest  proprietors  as  well  as  the  public.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  chose  to  reply,  that  the  Company  are 
in  a  very  good  state  ;  which  required  as  little  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament,  as  their  conduct  did  its  censure, 
and  made  some  apologies  for  the  part  I  took.  This 
began  an  altercation  between  his  Grace  and  me,  which 
lasted  almost  the  whole  of  that  and  the  two  following 
days.  He  gave  me  repeated  opportunities  of  stating  my 
own  conduct ;  my  endeavours,  in  and  out  of  the  House, 
to  promote  a  real  inquiry  in  1767  ;  my  reasons  for  the 
Restraining  Bill  then  passed  to  save  the  prize  from  plunder, 
&c.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  afterwards  told  me,  in 
conversation,  that  he  could  witness  what  I  had  said  as  to 
myself,  and  that  I  could  do  him  justice  as  to  what  his 
wishes  were. 

"When  we  came  to  the  clause  which  contained  the 
new  appointments,  the  House  suffered  me  to  go  into  a 
very  large  discussion  of  it.  To  prevent  misrepresentation, 
as  well  as  because  all  that  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
had  left  no  very  distinct  impression,  I  stated  three  modes 
of  proceeding,  which  were  all  that  occurred  to  me  as 
possible  :  first,  to  take  the  whole  into  the  hands  of 
Government ;  which  could  not  be,  as  it  would  certainly 
be  subversive  of  the  charter,  as  well  as  of  very  question- 
able policy  ;  secondly,  to  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company,  making  them  as  responsible  as  possible  ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  send  out  a  Commission  to  report  to 
Parliament  as  to  men  and  things  ;  which  I  proposed,  as 
appearing  to  me  far  more  eligible  than  the  present  appoint- 
ments, which  partook  of  the  inconveniences  of  all  three, 
without  any  of  the  advantages. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  communicating  to  your 
Lordship  all  that  passed  ;  but  I  concluded  the  last  day  by 
giving  my  vote  for  the  Bill,  very  much  upon  the  general 
reasoning  of  your  Lordship's  letter,  which  I  was  honoured 
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with  afterwards  ;  stating,  besides  the  defects  I  have 
mentioned,  one  general  defect  in  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
that  of  not  distinguishing  between  the  trade  and  revenue  ; 
which  was  practicable,  because  they  are  in  their  nature 
separate,  and  certainly  were  so  in  the  Mogul  Government. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Rockingham  would 
fain  have  made  it  out  that  I  meant  the  patronage  a  boon 
to  the  Crown,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  left  that  matter 
as  your  Lordship  would  approve. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  much  more  that  is  material  to  trouble 
your  Lordship  with  at  present.  There  are,  however,  two 
passages  your  Lordship  should  know.  I  took  occasion 
upon  the  judges'  clause  to  press  their  being  appointed  for 
life,  and  expressed  my  wishes  that  the  same  policy  might 
be  extended  to  America.  The  subject  of  America  being 
renewed  the  last  day,  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  terms  of  very 
great  personal  civility,  declared  his  determination  to 
support  such  a  proposition  for  America,  and,  as  I  under- 
stood him,  to  place  his  existence  in  the  Ministry  upon  it. 
I  told  him  afterwards,  in  conversation,  that  I  would 
acquaint  your  Lordship  of  it,  knowing  that  it  would  give 
you  real  pleasure.  The  other  was  a  declaration  of  Lord 
Rockingham's,  who  avowed  himself  the  protector  of  the 
India  Company,  happen  what  will  here  or  there  ^  to  a 
renewal  even  of  their  charter,  upon  the  same  terms  of 
exclusive  right. " 

The  speech  of  Shelburne  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  Bill.  "  He  never  spoke  better  in  his  life," 
said  Mr.  William  Lyttleton,  who  was  present.  "  It  was 
universally  said  that  Lord  Shelburne  showed  more  know- 
ledge of  the  affairs  of  India  than  all  the  Ministers  in  either 
House." 1  The  anger  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs  was 
great  in  proportion.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  spoke 
nearly  twenty  times  during  the  debate,  finished  by  com- 
plimenting Shelburne  ironically  on  the  course  he  pursued, 
insinuating  that  he  had  acted  from  interested  motives,  "  in 
order,"  as  Walpole  adds,  "  to  forward  his  schemes  of  re- 
conciliation with  the  Court,  or  else  because  he  apprehended 

1  Chatham  Correspondence,  iv.  284.     Walpole,  Journals,  i.  250. 
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that  Lord  North's  fall  was  at  hand  and  a  new  scramble  for 
places  was  about  to  take  place." *  What  schemes  of 
reconciliation  Shelburne  would  possibly  at  this  moment 
entertain  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  for  he  had  quite 
recently  received  a  convincing  proof  of  the  royal  displeasure. 
In  some  military  promotions  Barre,  who  in  1766  had 
been  restored  to  his  rank,  was  passed  over  in  so  marked  a 
manner  that  his  resignation  became  no  matter  of  choice.2 
The  indignity  thus  offered  him  was,'  in  the  opinion  of 
Shelburne,  the  result  of  the  personal  interposition  of  the 
King.8  The  Prime  Minister  indeed  disapproved  of  the 
conduct  of  his  royal  master,  but  his  own  position  was  not 
at  that  moment  sufficiently  secure  to  make  his  opinion  of 
much  weight.  George  III.  was  said  to  be  looking  for  a 
new  minister  as  pliable,  but  even  more  reactionary.  The 
object  of  his  choice  would  in  any  case  not  have  been  the 
statesman  who  opposed  the  Declaratory  Act,  and  supported 
the  claims  of  the  Nonconformists  to  toleration.4  The 
Ministry  as  a  whole  was  secure.  "  There  is  no  proposal," 
said  Burke,  "  how  destructive  soever  to  the  liberties  of  the 
kingdom  which  the  Ministry  can  make,  but  what  the 
people  would  readily  comply  with."  5  Burke,  however,  did 
not  sufficiently*  realize  that  it  was  in  no  small  degree 
owing  to  the  quarrels  of  the  Opposition  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  that  of  these  quarrels  he  was  the  principal  cause. 
Chatham,  it  is  true,  by  his  retirement  from  political  life, 
varied  only  by  sudden  appearances  of  which  he  sometimes 
did  not  even  give  his  intimate  friends  notice,  not  un- 
naturally excited  general  apprehension  as  to  what  course 
he  was  at  any  moment  likely  to  pursue  ;  but  Burke,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  always  present,  and  never  weary  of  sowing 
suspicion,  while  expecting  the  unquestioning  adherence  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Opposition  to  his  proposals.  He 
perpetually  harps  in  his  letters  at  this  time  on  "the  treachery 
of  our  allies  in  opposition,"  6  expresses  indignation  at  the 

1  Walpole,  Journals,  i.  250. 

2  Barr6  to   Shelburne,  January  and   February   1773.     Chatham   Correspondence,  iv. 
242-250.  3  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  27th,  1773. 

4  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  i8th,  1772. 

6  Parliamentary  History,  xvii.  836. 

6  Burke  to  Dowdeswell,  October  27th,  1772. 
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comparison  of  Chatham  even  in  the  vigour  of  his  intellect 
to  Rockingham,1  gives  "  his  clear  opinion  that  no  time  or 
occasion  can  probably  occur  in  which  in  the  way  of  con- 
sultation or  communication  it  would  be  right  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Shelburne  corps,"  2  and  laments 
"  the  unsystematic  conduct  of  many  of  his  own  friends,"  3 
when,  for  example,  they  refused  to  agree  with  him  in  such 
proposals  as  the  following,  viz.  :  "  that  as  the  House  of 
Commons  was  more  easily  approachable  by  its  feelings 
than  by  its  reason,  all  the  proprietors  of  Indian  stock  that 
can  be  got  together  should  make  a  procession  from  the 
India  House  to  Westminster,  and  should  stand  in  all  the 
avenues,  and  in  the  most  humble  manner  request  the 
members  not  to  take  away  the  legal  rights  of  their 
countrymen." 

"  We  have  been  too  ready,"  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
at  length  writes  to  him,  "  in  taking  up  the  cudgels  for 
everybody  the  Ministers  please  to  attack,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  our  readiness  has  been,  that  people  think  we 
attack  only  for  the  sake  of  opposition,  and  to  get  our- 
selves into  place."  5  Such  was  the  lamentable  result  of 
the  advice  of  Burke.  Can  much  blame  be  attached  to 
those  who,  not  being  like  Richmond  and  Rockingham 
attached  to  the  philosopher  as  a  friend,  refused,  as  Shel- 
burne did,  to  accept  him  as  a  political  guide  ? 

The  differences  of  opinion  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  Whig  party  increased  yet  further,  when,  towards  the 
end  of  1 773,  it  became  known  that  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
likely  to  send  over  the  heads  of  a  Bill,  imposing  a  tax  of 
two  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  estates  of  absentee 
landowners,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Ministry 
to  advise  the  King  to  let  them  pass  the  English  Privy 
Council.  Among  the  persons  most  affected  by  the 
proposed  tax  were  the  great  Whig  landowners,  and  as 
soon  as  the  intention  of  the  Irish  Parliament  became 

1  Burke  to  Rockingham,  August  ist,  1767. 

2  Edmund  Burke  to  Richard  Burke,  January  loth,  1773. 

3  Burke  to  Dowdeswell,  October  27th,  1772. 

4  Memorandum  by  Mr.   Burke,  addressed  to  gentlemen    forming  the  Opposition, 
I773.  B  Richmond  to  Burke,  December  2nd,  1772. 
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known  they  began  to  bestir  themselves.  At  their  instance 
Burke  drew  up  a  memorial  to  North,  protesting  against 
the  English  Privy  Council  letting  the  measure  pass,  should 
it  be  sent  over,1  and  they  asked  Shelburne  to  join  them 
in  signing  it.  "  When  I  wrote  last,"  the  latter  says  in 
writing  to  Chatham,  "  I  mentioned  nothing  to  your  Lord- 
ship about  Ireland,  notwithstanding  Lord  Bessborough 
had  written  to  me  to  Bowood,  that  he  knew  Administra- 
tion had  determined,  in  case  a  Bill  came  from  Ireland 
taxing  the  estates  of  non-residents,  to  pass  it  here.  The 
measure  appearing  incredibly  unjust  and  impolitic,  I  own 
I  wrote  his  Lordship  a  very  civil  answer,  without  giving 
the  smallest  credit  in  my  own  mind  to  his  intelligence. 
It  turns  out,  however,  very  true  ;  and  now  the  fact  is 
ascertained,  I  profess  to  your  Lordship  I  am  entirely  lost 
in  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  motives  or  con- 
sequences of  it.  I  naturally  distrust  my  own  judgment, 
where  I  am  so  deeply  interested  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  pay  a  greater  regard  to  myself  than 
becomes  a  liberal  man,  or  may  be  likely  to  meet  the 
public ;  who  are  not  too  apt  to  extend  their  feelings,  even 
in  cases  of  oppression,  where  the  case  does  not  exactly 
apply  to  the  whole,  or  a  majority  of  the  whole." 2 

To  the  letter  of  the  Whig  Peers,  North  replied  with 
an  evasive  answer.  In  1767  a  tax  had  been  passed  on  the 
income  of  all  places  and  pensions  secured  on  the  Irish 
revenue,  but  held  by  persons  living  out  of  Ireland,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  draw  any  distinction  in  principle  between 
this  tax  and  that  now  proposed.  But  apart  from  this, 
any  interference  of  the  English  Privy  Council  would  at 
once  have  raised  that  already  much-vexed  question,  viz. : 
whether  or  no  Money  Bills  were  or  were  not  an  exception 
to  the  powers  it  exercised  over  Irish  legislation.3  "  I 
could  not,"  writes  Chatham  in  reply  to  Shelburne,  "  as  a 
Peer  of  England  advise  the  King,  on  principles  of  indirect 
accidental  English  policy,  to  reject  a  tax  on  absentees, 
sent  over  here  as  the  genuine  desire  of  the  Commons  of 

1  Memoirs  of  Rockingham,  ii.  227. 
2  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  October  lyth,  1773.  3  See  Vol.  I.  Ch.  IX.  p.  340. 
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Ireland,  acting  in  their  proper  and  peculiar  sphere,  and 
exercising  their  inherent  exclusive  right,  by  raising  supplies 
in  the  manner  they  judge  best.  This  great  principle  of 
the  constitution  is  so  fundamental,  and  with  me  so  sacred 
and  indispensable,  that  it  outweighs  all  other  considera- 
tions/'1 

Shelburne  accordingly  refused  to  sign  the  memorial 
to  North.  "  Lord  Rockingham,"  he  writes  to  Chatham, 
"  has  called  here  twice,  and  I  have  called  upon  him  as 
often  upon  this  business.  I  took  occasion  the  last  time  to  tell 
him,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  least  disappointment 
in  my  conduct,  that  I  should  certainly  be  very  much 
governed  by  your  Lordship's  opinion,  and  whatever  my 
first  impressions  might  have  been,  should  lend  a  willing 
mind  to  your  reasoning  on  the  subject,  for  very  obvious 
reasons.  I  told  him  further  in  general  terms,  that  I  had 
reason  to  believe  your  Lordship's  opinion  to  be,  that 
Ireland  was  the  proper  place  for  opposition  to  the  measure, 
and  that  here  it  became  a  very  different  question,  whether 
to  advise  the  Crown  to  reject  the  desire  of  the  Irish 
Commons  in  matter  of  supplies.  I  desired  it  might  be 
in  confidence,  as  I  was  not  accustomed  to  say  more  than 
what  regarded  myself,  except  when  particularly  desired. 
He  expressed  great  surprise,  apprehended  that  if  any 
measure  could  produce  general  union,  and  draw  a  person 
from  the  country,  it  must  be  this,  which  from  daily  con- 
versations and  accounts,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  it, 
could  not  fail  to  interest  and  animate  the  whole  kingdom. 
He  concluded  by  supposing,  that  either  my  impetuosity 
or  over-warmth,  or  some  defect  in  the  statement  of  the 
question,  could  alone  have  given  such  an  inclination  to 
your  Lordship's  judgment,  and  that  upon  a  fuller  state- 
ment and  further  consideration  you  might  come  to  adopt 
a  different  judgment.  I  entered  as  lightly  as  I  could  into 
this  part ;  content  to  answer  my  own  object,  and  desirous 

1  Chatham  to  Shelburne,  October  24th,  1773.  For  a  different  account  of  the  above 
transaction  the  reader  is  referred  to  Walpde  Journals,  i.  266.  In  this  account  (which 
Walpole  says  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Richmond,  who  had  received  it  from  Rockingham, 
who  had  been  told  it  by  Burke)  the  conduct  of  Shelburne  appears  in  the  darkest  colours. 
See  too  Bentham,  x.  103. 
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to  commit  your  Lordship's  opinion  as  little  as  possible 
without  your  particular  desire."  l 

The  memorial  to  the  King  having  failed,  the  friends 
of  Rockingham,  true  to  their  theory  of  the  relation  be- 
tween England  and  her  dependencies,  whether  Irish  or 
American,  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  paramount 
authority  claimed  by  the  Parliament  sitting  at  Westminster 
over  the  Parliament  sitting  at  Dublin. 

"  I  propose  returning  to  London  to-morrow  evening," 
writes  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  u  where  I  expect  to  find  the 
same  feebleness  and  uncertainty  in  the  political  world 
which  for  some  time  past  has  been  the  characteristic  of  it. 
Some  of  Lord  Rockingham's  friends  alone  are  capable  of 
thinking  things  advancing  ;  and  it  is,  I  understand,  his 
Lordship's  and  their  intention  to  have  a  question  offered 
to  both  Houses  upon  the  Irish  business.  If  I  had  the 
least  influence,  I  should  certainly  deprecate  such  a  measure, 
because  I  do  not  conceive  that  either  Ireland  or  America 
can  ever  gain  by  the  interposition  of  Parliament  here  ; 
and  it  can  answer  no  good  purpose  to  the  public,  or 
individuals,  to  call  upon  every  acting  man  for  a  creed 
regarding  Ireland.  However,  if  it  does  come  on,  my 
opinion  will  naturally  lead  me  to  condemn  the  justice  and 
the  policy  of  such  a  tax  as  was  proposed,  as  inconsistent 
with  any  degree  of  connection,  much  more  of  dependence, 
of  Ireland  on  Great  Britain.  I  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
acknowledge  the  great  principle  of  the  constitution  your 
Lordship  dwells  upon  ;  that  of  the  competency  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  judge  of  all  matters  of  supply,  in 
every  part  of  the  King's  dominions,  and  the  inad  vised  ness 
of  any  interference,  by  the  King  or  otherwise,  with  this 
their  exclusive  privilege,  reserving  the  negative  of  the 
King,  as  well  as  the  controlling  power  of  the  British 
Parliament,  to  be  exercised  in  matters  of  commercial 
regulation. 

"  I  am  particular  in  stating  this,  because  I  apprehend 
that  I  may  be  the  only  person  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment who  will  go  so  far  without  descending  to  manage- 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  October  3ist,  1773. 
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ments,  which  every  day's  observation  confirms  me  in 
wishing  to  avoid.  The  Ministers,  I  understand,  are  come 
round  to  join  with  the  most  violent  in  condemning  the 
policy,  and  I  suppose  will  not  be  less  ready  to  join  them 
in  upholding  Poynings'  Act,  and  all  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  dependence  of  Ireland  upon  England,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever.  I  shall  therefore  be  very  anxious  to  know 
how  far  the  reservation  I  have  stated  meets  your  Lord- 
ship's idea,  as  I  expect  whatever  debate  occurs  will  turn 
upon  that,  or  some  other  distinction  which  may  be 
offered  in  favour  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  mother- 
country."  l 

If  the  opinion  of  Shelburne  was  clear  on  the  injustice 
and  impolicy  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  the  views  of  Chatham  were  not  less 
distinct.  "  Allow  me  to  say,"  he  writes  in  reply  to  Shel- 
burne, "  that  any  question,  resolution,  proposition  or 
declaration  in  Parliament  here,  censuring,  branding  or 
forbidding  in  future,  a  tax  laid,  in  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
upon  Ireland,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  appears  to 
me  to  be  fatal.  Were  my  information  less  authentic, 
I  should  think  it  impossible  that  the  axe  could  be  so  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  most  sacred  fundamental  right  of  the 
Commons  by  any  friend  of  liberty.  The  justice  or  the 
policy  of  the  tax  on  absentees  is  not  the  question  ;  and  on 
these,  two  endless  arguments  may  be  maintained,  pro  and 
con  :  the  simple  question  is,  have  the  Commons  of  Ireland 
exceeded  the  powers  lodged  with  them  by  the  essential 
constitution  of  Parliament  ?  I  answer,  they  have  not, 
and  the  interference  of  the  British  parliament  would  in 
that  case  be  unjust,  and  the  measure  destructive  of  all  fair 
correspondence  between  England  and  Ireland  for  ever. 
Were  it  possible  for  me  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords, 
I  would,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  oppose  any  inter- 
ference of  Parliament  here  upon  this  matter,  and  enter  my 
protest  upon  the  journals  against  it. 

"  Thus,  my  dear  Lord,  I  have  with  abundant  temerity 
sent  your  Lordship  an  insignificant,  solitary  opinion  :  it 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  January  8th,  1774. 
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is  pure  in  the  source,  flowing  from  the  old-fashioned 
Whig  principles  ;  and  if  defective  in  discernment,  very 
replete  with  conviction." l 

While  the  above  exchange  of  ideas  was  passing,  and 
preparations  were  being  made  for  a  great  Parliamentary 
struggle,  news  arrived  that  the  proposed  tax  had  been 
rejected  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  20,  notwithstanding  the  support  of  the  Government. 
Most  of  the  tenants  who  held  leases  had  allowed  clauses 
to  be  inserted  in  them  stating  that  they  would  pay  all 
new  taxes,  and  they  now  threatened  that  if  the  absentee 
tax  were  held  to  come  within  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
ment, they  would  emigrate.  Hence  the  tax  had  become 
generally  unpopular,  and  it  perished  ignominiously.  "  If 
they  could  but  have  obtained  the  absentee  tax,"  writes 
Mr.  Beauclerk  to  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  "the  Irish 
Parliament  would  have  been  perfect.  They  would  have 
voted  themselves  out  of  Parliament,  and  lessened  their 
estates  one-half  of  their  value.  This  is  patriotism  with 
a  vengeance  !  " 

The  struggles  of  the  Whigs  were  now  renewed  on 
a  different  field.  Shelburne,  feeling  the  injury  which  was 
being  done  to  the  popular  cause  in  the  City,  by  the  want 
of  character  of  Wilkes,  had  long  resolved  to  oust  him,  if 
possible,  from  the  position  he  had  acquired.  With  this 
object  he  selected  James  Townshend,  commonly  known  as 
Alderman  Townshend,  to  be  his  instrument. 

James  Townshend  was  the  son  of  Chauncey  Towns- 
hend, for  many  years  member  for  Wigton,3  and  a  devoted 
adherent  of  the  Court.  The  politics,  however,  of  his  two 
sons,  Joseph  and  James,  were  very  different  from  those  of 
their  father.  The  former  was  the  "honest  Joe  Towns- 
hend," rector  of  Pewsey  in  Wiltshire,  with  whom  in 
after-years  Bentham  swore  eternal  friendship  at  Bowood, 
on  the  basis  of  their  both  having  nearly  been  Methodists, 
of  their  both  being  actually  Utilitarians,  and  of  their  both 

1  Chatham  to  Shelburne,  January  loth,  1774. 

2  Mr.  Beauclerk  to  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  November  zoth,  1773. 

3  He  sat  for  Westbury  from   March  1748  to  the  General  Election  of  1768  j  and 
for  the  Wigton  Boroughs  from  December  1768  until  his  death  in  March  1770. 
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hating  the  Scotch.1  James  Townshend  was  member  for 
West  Looe  and  a  landowner  in  Hertfordshire.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  great  resolution  and  firmness.  On 
one  occasion  it  is  said  that  a  highway  robbery  having  been 
committed  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  disguised  himself  as 
a  countryman,  set  out  in  search  of  the  offender,  and  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  latter,  overpowered  and  appre- 
hended him.2  "  He  was  a  firm  and  steady  friend,"  says 
one  who  knew  him,  "  and  so  tenacious  of  his  promise 
that  he  would  leave  the  remotest  part  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  most  delightful  society,  to  attend  and  give  his  vote  at 
the  Guildhall,  though  for  the  meanest  individual  and  the 
lowest  office.  He  was  proud  and  tenacious  of  his  dignity 
among  the  great,  and  of  the  most  conciliatory  affability 
with  his  inferiors.  He  would  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other  with  a  small  change  of  linen  behind 
his  saddle."  3  With  commerce  he  had  no  connection,  but 
it  was  far  more  usual  in  the  eighteenth  century  than  at  the 
present  day,  for  comparative  strangers  to  the  City  to  stand 
for  the  highest  municipal  offices  on  purely  political  grounds. 
His  friendship  with  Shelburne  was  of  long  standing,  and 
for  some  time  past  he  had  lived  at  Shelburne  House 
during  the  Parliamentary  session.4  His  chief  fault  was 
a  violent  temper.  "Je  respecte  Townshend,"  the  abbe 
Morellet  wrote  to  Shelburne,  "  et  je  1'aimerais  probable- 
ment  pour  peu  que  je  v£cusse  avec  lui,  malgre  sa  grande 
chaleur,  qui  m'a  paru  quelquefois  aller  jusqu'a  la  brulure, 
mais  qui  est  peut-e'tre  celle  qu'il  faut  avoir  dans  le  pays 
que  vous  habitez." 5 

The  struggle  between  Wilkes  and  Townshend  began 
in  1770  on  the  question  of  the  Durham  Yard  Embankment 
Bill,  but  soon  extended  to  the  whole  management  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  City.  In  the  ready  tongue  and  pen  of 
the  celebrated  John  Home,  generally  known  as  Parson 
Home,  Townshend  found  a  valuable  coadjutor.  The 
notorious  faults  of  Wilkes  were  now  unsparingly  exposed, 
but  the  majority  of  the  Livery  still  clung  to  him,  and 

1  Bentham,  x.  92.  2  Walpole,  iii.  284. 

3  Beloe,  Literary  Reminiscences.  4  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of '  Rockingham,  ii.  95. 

6  Morellet  to  Shelburne,  1773. 
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outside  the  City  he  had  the  support  of  Rockingham  and 
his  friends,  who  had  already  discovered  that  "  Wilkes 
was  not  a  Wilkite."1  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority 
of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  was  on  the  side  of  Townshend. 
Two  years  in  succession  was  the  name  of  Wilkes  sent  up 
by  the  Livery  as  one  of  their  two  nominees  to  the  post  of 
Lord  Mayor,  and  twice  in  succession  did  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  reject  it.  In  1772  Townshend  himself  was 
elected. 

Wilkes,  who  had  fully  expected  a  contrary  result,  was 
thunderstruck.  His  friends  accused  Alderman  Oliver  of 
having  taken  the  vote  of  the  Court  before  their  party 
had  arrived,  and  their  rage  broke  out  in  every  kind  of 
outrage  against  Townshend  and  Shelburne,  who,  they 
said,  had  sold  them  to  the  King.  A  figure  of  Parson 
Home  was  burnt  in  full  canonicals  outside  the  Mansion 
House.  On  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  Wilkes'  mob 
attacked  the  Guildhall  at  night  during  the  ball  ;  Towns- 
hend, with  characteristic  energy,  proposed  to  sally  out 
with  drawn  swords,  and  was  with  difficulty  restrained. 
The  surprise  at  the  result  of  the  election  was  indeed 
general.  "Eh  bien,  milord,"  the  abbe  Morellet  had 
written  only  a  short  time  before  to  Shelburne,  u  Wilkes 
va  pourtant  £tre  Lord  Mayor,  au  moins  nous  y  comptons 
ici,  c'est-a-dire  nous  autres  philosophes  et  amis  de  la 
liberte  ;  car  vous  pouvez  compter  que  notre  ministere 
payerait  beaucoup  pour  Temp^cher.  Un  homme  qui 
resiste  a  la  volonte  ou  aux  simples  desirs  du  souverain  est 
appele  ici  seditieux,  et  les  fauteurs  du  despotisme  n'aiment 
pas  qu'il  y  ait  une  sedition  m^me  au  Congo.  Au  reste, 
il  me  semble  que  si  notre  ami  Townshend  etait  elu,  le 
roi  ne  gagnerait  pas  beaucoup  a  ce  marche.  Ce  serait 
toujours  un  seditieux."  2 

1  When  Wilkes  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1775  and  presented  an  address,  "the  King 
himself  owned  he  had  never  seen  so  well-bred  a  Lord  Mayor  "  (Walpole,  Journal  of  the 
Reign  of  George  ///.,  i.  484).  On  a  later  occasion,  after  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots 
in  1780,  the  King  asked  Wilkes  after  his  friend  Serjeant  Glyn.  "  My  friend,  sir," 
says  Wilkes  to  the  King,  "he  is  no  friend  of  mine."  "  Why,"  said  the  King,  "he  'was 
your  friend  and  your  counsel  in  all  your  trials."  "  Sir,"  rejoined  Wilkes,  "  he  ivas  my 
counsel,  one  must  have  a  counsel  i  but  he  was  no  friend j  he  loves  sedition  and  licentious- 
ness, which  I  never  delighted  in.  In  fact,  sir,  he  was  a  Wilkite,  which  I  never  was." 
Twiss's  Eldon,  ii.  356.  2  Morellet  to  Shelburne,  1772. 
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Among  the  partisans  in  the  City  contest  was  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  who  put  a  paragraph  into  one  of  the  news- 
papers in  praise  of  Townshend.  The  same  night  he 
happened  to  sit  next  Lord  Shelburne  at  Drury  Lane  ; 
who  being  informed  of  the  circumstance  of  the  paragraph 
by  Mr.  Beauclerk,  said  to  Goldsmith  that  he  hoped  he 
had  mentioned  nothing  about  Malagrida  in  it.  "  Do  you 
know,"  answered  Goldsmith,  "  that  I  never  could  conceive 
the  reason  why  they  call  you  Malagrida,  for  Malagrida 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  man  ? "  The  blunder,  as  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  was  fond  of  the  anecdote,  used  to  observe, 
was  one  of  emphasis.  What  Goldsmith  meant  was,  "  I 
wonder  they  should  use  Malagrida  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  " 
but  the  blunder,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Walpole,  was 
a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life.1 

The  next  move  made  by  Wilkes  was  more  successful. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  a  remonstrance  to  the  Court  on 
the  Middlesex  Election  drawn  up  in  such  violent  terms, 
that  he  boasted  that  Townshend,  if  he  presented  it,  would 
be  undone,  and  stoned  by  the  people  if  he  refused  ;  while 
he  artfully  invented  a  variety  of  reasons  in  order  to 
excuse  himself  from  attending  the  deputation  which  was 
to  carry  it  to  the  palace.2  The  Attorney-General  advised 
Townshend  that  the  presentation  of  the  remonstrance 
would  be  the  publication  of  a  libel ;  Glyn,  the  Recorder, 
gave  a  contrary  opinion,  adding  that  Townshend  was 
obliged  to  present  the  remonstrance  in  virtue  of  his  office.3 
Townshend  accordingly  had  to  submit  to  the  hard  neces- 
sities of  the  position  in  which  the  skill  of  his  rival  had 
placed  him,  for  the  language  of  the  remonstrance  was  so 
outrageous,  that  popular  opinion  supported  the  King  in 
the  contemptuous  reception  with  which  he  greeted  both 
the  remonstrance  and  the  deputation  which  accompanied  it. 

Wilkes,  though  successful  in  this  episode  of  the  struggle, 
saw  himself  none  the  less  losing  ground  day  by  day  in 

1  Boswell's  Johnson,  iv.  299,  54.  The  story  is  also  told  in  a  letter  from  Topham 
Beauclerk  to  Lord  Charlemont,  November  zoth,  1773  ("  Charlemont  Papers"  in  Reports 
of  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  ii.  359).  2  Walpole,  Journals,  i.  189. 

3  Walpole,  Journals,  i.  189,  and  Glyn's  opinion  amongst  the  Lansdowne  House 
MSS. 
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the  country,  and  his  party  gradually  became  more  and 
more  restricted  to  the  City  alone.1  The  violent  scenes 
which  had  accompanied  the  election  of  Townshend  were 
repeated  in  1773,  wnen  tne  Court  of  Aldermen  again 
rejected  Wilkes,  though  only  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Townshend  himself,  nor  was  it  till  1774  that  Wilkes 
obtained  the  object  of  his  ambition. 

While,  however,  this  struggle  was  being  carried  on 
events  had  happened  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
which  threw  the  quarrels  of  the  City  factions,  and  the 
jealousies  of  the  Whigs,  into  comparative  obscurity. 

1  Lord  Albemarle  says  that  from  the  period  of  the  above  struggle  "  the  Whigs  and 
what  are  now  called  '  Radicals  '  became  two  distinct  sections  of  the  liberal  party." — 
Memoirs  of  Rockingham,  ii.  209. 


CHAPTER   XV 

THE    BOSTON    TEA    SHIPS 

1774-1776 
Sc  at  ve€$  &PX*)  xaKtov  eyei/ovro.  —  HERODOTUS,  v.  xcvii. 


EVER  since  the  riots  at  Boston  on  the  5th  March  1770, 
an  apparent  lull  had  taken  place  in  American  affairs.  The 
repeal  of  all  the  duties  except  that  on  tea  had  left  but  narrow 
ground  for  the  renewal  of  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  Colonies,  and  many  of  the 
latter  began  to  withdraw  from  the  non-importation  agree- 
ments into  which  they  had  entered.  There  were  elements, 
however,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  which  did  not 
understand  compromise,  but  it  was  the  general  impression 
in  both  countries  that  it  only  needed  a  little  mutual 
generosity  and  the  repeal  of  the  Tea  Duty  to  restore  a  per- 
manent good  understanding. 

New  England  indeed  stood  firm  ;  but  even  in  New 
England  there  were  many  who  wavered.  Samuel  Adams 
almost  alone  believed,  not  only  that  a  rupture  with 
England  was  inevitable,  but  also  that  the  Colonies  were 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  successfully,  if  united  amongst 
themselves.  He  was  accordingly  occupying  himself  in 
organizing  corresponding  Committees  in  all  the  principal 
towns,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  he  shrank 
from  none  ;  even  were  it  to  involve  a  definite  breach  with 
the  mother  country.  George  III.  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  English  policy  of  the  day  as  Samuel  Adams  to  the 
American  opposition,  for  the  King  was  determined  that  the 
Colonies  should  submit  to  taxation,  and  he  unfortunately 
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had  worthy  representatives  in  more  than  one  of  the  colonial 
governors,  especially  in  Hutchinson,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
in  1770  had  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Bernard.1 

During  the  administration  of  his  predecessor,  Hutchin- 
son had  obtained  credit  for  liberal  views,  but  he  was 
hardly  installed  in  power  before  he  proceeded  to  prove  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  that  if  Bernard  had 
scourged  them  with  whips  he  intended  to  scourge  them 
with  scorpions.  He  convoked  the  General  Assembly  at 
Cambridge  instead  of  at  Boston  ;  he  handed  over  the  fortress 
on  Castle  Island,  which  had  usually  been  garrisoned  by 
troops  in  the  pay  of  the  province,  to  an  English  force  ;  he 
refused  his  consent  to  a  Bill  which  the  Assembly  had  passed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  local  Militia  ;  he  objected  to 
the  General  Tax  Bill  because  the  officers  of  the  Crown  were 
not  exempted  from  its  provisions  ;  he  perpetually  laid 
himself  open  to  charges  of  duplicity,  and  was  never  weary 
of  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  King  and  his  advisers  in 
England,  and  of  painting  the  conduct  of  the  colonial 
statesmen  in  the  darkest  colours.  He  finally  engaged 
himself  in  a  discussion  with  the  House  of  Assembly 
on  the  relative  rights  of  the  Crown,  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Colonies ;  till  the  Assembly,  weary  of 
perpetual  altercations,  and  fearing  that  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  as  well  as  those  of  the  Governor  were  soon  to  be 
paid  from  England,  petitioned  the  King  in  council  to 
remove  him.  What  Hutchinson  was  in  Massachusetts, 
Governor  Wright  was  in  Georgia,  and  Lord  Charles 
Montagu  in  South  Carolina.  "  If  you  want  to  lose  your 
Colonies,"  said  Shelburne,  many  years  after  these  events, 
"  you  should  begin  with  the  Governors "  ; 2  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  he  spoke  with  special  reference  to 
Bernard  and  Hutchinson.  "  Lord  Shelburne,"  says  Josiah 

1  The  earlier  historians  of  the  American  Revolution  have  not  sufficiently  recognized 
that  the  less  responsible  sections  of  opinion  in  America  represented  by  Samuel  Adams 
desired  a  rupture  with  the  mother  country,  and  were  not  anxious  that  a  conciliatory 
policy  should  succeed.     It  was  these  same  persons  who  were  mainly  responsible  after  the 
war  was  over  for  the  cruel  and  vindictive  treatment  of  the  Loyalists,  and  the  practical 
disregard  of  Articles  IV.,  V.,  and   VI.  of  the  Treaty   of   1783.      (See  Belcher,   The 
First  American  Civil  War •,  and  Fisher,  True  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  clix.) 

2  Shelburne  to  James  Oswald  of  Dunnikier  (undated),  communicated  to  the  present 
author  by  Sir  James  Colvile  of  Culross. 
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Quincy,  "  confirmed  my  former  intelligence  of  Governor 
Hutchinson's  assiduity,  assurance,  and  influence,  but 
observed  that  the  eyes  of  the  nation  must  soon  be 
opened." *  The  evil  effects  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Governors  were  yet  further  increased  by  the  perpetual 
wrangles  which  arose  between  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms and  Revenue  Officers  and  the  Colonial  merchants, 
owing  to  the  laws  of  trade.  Not  even  the  removal  of 
Hillsborough  in  1772  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  well-intentioned  Dartmouth,  a 
former  member  of  the  Rockingham  Administration,  could 
afford  any  real  guarantee  against  the  want  of  discretion  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Crown  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

It  bi^ually^  some  small  event  which  precipitates  a 
crisis.  The  discovery  of  the  letters  of  Hutchinson  to 
Whafeley — how  obtained  by  Franklin  it  is  here  immaterial 
to  inquire — and  the  facilities  given  to  the  East  India 
Company  for  exporting  tea  to  America,  acted  as  the  match 
to  fire  the  accumulated  stores  of  ill-will  which  Bernard 
and  Hutchinson  had  long  been  collecting.  How  the 
cargoes  of  the  tea  ships  were  seized  in  the  harbour  of 
Boston,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  is  amongst  the  best 
known  events  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
When  the  news  arrived  in  England,  there  was  a  general 
outcry  against  the  Colonists.  Boston,  it  was  loudly 
proclaimed,  was  in  rebellion,  and  strenuous  measures  must 
be  adopted.  Nothing  loath,  the  King  and  his  advisers 
yielded  to  the  popular  clamour,  and  announced  a  vigorous 
policy.  "Our  American  affairs,"  writes  Shelburne  to 
Chatham,  "  afford  abundant  matter  of  attention.  Besides 
the  resistance  to  the  Tea  Duty,  the  Ministry  appear 
desirous  of  taking  up  the  affairs  of  Boston.  The  two 
Houses  of  Assembly  petitioned  the  King,  about  six  months 
since,  for  the  removal  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  ;  alleging  their  loss  of  public  confidence,  and 
their  incapacity  to  serve  the  King,  in  general  terms.  The 
petition  was  at  first  laid  aside,  but  was  on  a  sudden 

1  Memoir  ofjosiatt  Quincy,  2*3. 
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resumed,  and  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  who  ordered 
the  respective  agents  to  attend  with  counsel,  though  not 
desired  on  the  part  of  the  Province,  on  Saturday  last. 
Thirty-five  Lords  were  assembled  besides  those  in  office. 
It  was  reported  that  Lord  Camden  was  to  have  been  there  ; 
but  he  told  me  yesterday  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some 
conversation  he  had  with  the  President,  and  that  he  abided 
decidedly  by  his  old  principles.  Mr.  Dunning  asked,  on 
the  part  of  his  clients,  the  reason  of  his  being  ordered  to 
attend,  and  spoke  shortly  on  the  general  object  of  the 
Petition  ;  which  meant  no  prosecution,  but  to  convey  the 
sense  of  the  people  to  the  throne.  Mr.  Wedderburne, 
under  the  pretext  of  reply,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
judges — the  indecency  of  whose  behaviour  exceeded,  as  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  of  any  committee  of  election 1  — 
entered  largely  into  the  constitution  and  temper  of  the 
Province,  and  concluded  by  a  most  scurrilous  invective 
against  Dr.  Franklin  ;  occasioned,  as  Dr.  Franklin  says, 
by  some  matter  of  private  animosity  ;  as  Mr.  Wedderburne 
says,  by  his  attachment  to  his  deceased  friend  Mr. 
Whateley,2  the  publication  of  whose  correspondence  con- 
tributed to  inflame  the  assembly  to  their  late  resolutions  ; 
and  others  say,  it  is  the  opening  of  a  new  plan  of  American 
government.  The  resolution  of  Council  is  not  yet  public, 
but  is  generally  understood  to  be  as  much  in  favour  of  the 
governor  and  as  discouraging  to  the  province  as  words 
can  make  it ;  and  on  Tuesday  Dr.  Franklin  was)  dismissed 
the  office  of  post-master  for  America,  by  a  letter  dated  the 
preceding  day. 

"  Lord  Buckingham,  the  same  day,  moved  the  Lords, 
that  his  Majesty  should  order  the  Boston  correspondence 

1  The  same  statement  is  found  in  a  letter  of  November  loth,  1802,  from  Dr. 
Priestley,  who  was  present  with  Burke  on  the  above  occasion. 

2  The  invective   of  Wedderburne  concluded   as   follows  :    "  Amidst  these  tranquil 
events,  here  is  a  man  who,  with  the  utmost  insensibility  of  remorse,  stands  up  and  avows 
himself   the    author    of  all.     I    can    compare    him   only    to    Zanga,   in    Dr.   Young's 
Revenge, — 

4  Know,  then,  'twas  I — 
I  forged  the  letter — I  dispos'd  the  picture — 
I  hated — I  despis'd — and  I  destroy.' 

I  ask,  my  Lords,  whether  the  revengeful  temper  attributed  to  the  bloody  African  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  coolness  and  apathy  of  the  wily  American  ? " 
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to  be  laid  before  the  House,  alleging,  that  the  question  now 
was,  not  about  the  liberty  of  North  America,  but  whether 
we  were  to  be  free,  or  slaves  to  our  colonies,  and  com- 
paring Dr.  Franklin  to  an  Ambassador  sent  from  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  &c.  Lord  Stair  spoke  after, 
in  a  bad,  theatrical  manner,  which  contributed  to  prejudice 
the  House  ;  but  observed  on  the  wildness  of  such 
language,  and  that  humanity,  commercial  policy,  and 
the  public  necessities  (upon  which  he  dwelt  very  properly, 
alleging  the  public  to  be  little  better  than  bankrupt  in 
point  of  finance),  dictated  a  very  contrary  one.  Lord 
Dartmouth  pressed  to  acquaint  the  House  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Ministry  to  lay  the  papers  in  question  before 
Parliament,  and  Lord  Buckingham  very  readily  withdrew 
his  motion. 

u  Various  measures  are  talked  of,  for  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  government  of  New  England,  and 
prosecuting  individuals,  all  tending  more  or  less  to 
enforcement.  The  opinion  here  is  very  general  that 
America  will  submit,  that  Government  was  taken  by 
surprize  when  they  repealed  the  Stamp  Act,  and  that 
all  may  be  recovered.  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  your 
Lordship  in  the  summer  that  the  great  object  of  my 
parliamentary  conduct  would  be  to  prove,  that  if  the 
King  had  continued  his  confidence  in  the  sound  part 
of  his  administration  in  1767,  the  East  Indies  might 
have  proved  the  salvation  of  this  country,  without  injury 
to  the  Company,  or  to  any  individual,  and  that  peace 
might  have  been  preserved  in  Europe  and  in  America  : 
which  last  will  appear  sufficiently  evident  from  the  papers 
of  that  time,  when  the  colonies  universally  agreed  to  the 
Mutiny  Act,  in  contradiction  to  their  own  principles.  I 
have  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General's  opinion,  for 
their  full  and  satisfactory  submission  to  the  parliament ; 
and  Sir  Francis  Bernard  acknowledges,  in  his  letter  dated 
January  30,  1768,  that  'the  House  of  Assembly  showed 
a  good  disposition  to  a  reconciliation  with  government, 
and  had  given  good  proof  of  it,  having  acted  in  all  things 
with  spirit  and  moderation,  avoided  subject/  &c.,  and 
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Lord  Hillsborough  himself,  in  his  letter  dated  April  22, 
1768,  'laments,  that  the  same  moderation  had  not 
continued/  I  am  further  convinced,  that  it  is  only  by 
recurring  to  the  same  principles,  that  the  King  can 
obtain  any  of  those  great  objects,  whatever  hands  he 
may  employ,  and  that  he  might,  by  doing  so  in  America, 
secure  the  commerce  and  customs  of  that  country,  upon 
any  footing  Parliament  might  judge  expedient ;  might 
secure  the  growing  produce  both  of  the  quit  rents  and 
post-office ;  might  command  a  respectful,  if  not  an 
affectionate  language  from  the  several  assemblies  ;  besides 
very  possibly  a  supply,  if  it  should  be  judged  reasonable, 
in  the  way  of  requisition.1 

"  On  Thursday  night  Mr.  Charles  Fox  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  North,  acquainting  him  that  the  King 
had  ordered  a  new  commission  to  be  made  out  for  the 
treasury,  and  that  his  name  should  be  left  out  of  it.2 
I  know  nothing  from  any  authority  of  his  successor. 
The  town  talks  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  or  Sir  William 
Meredith,  or  Mr.  Cornwall. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  public  have  been  amused 
with  a  very  solemn  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
literary  property  ;  which  ended  in  the  reversal  of  certainly 
a  very  extraordinary  decree  of  Lord  Mansfield's,  who 
showed  himself  the  merest  Captain  Bobadii  that,  I 
suppose,  ever  existed  in  real  life.  I  ought,  instead  of 
being  a  bad  writer,  to  be  a  good  painter,  to  convey  to 
your  Lordship  the  ridicule  of  the  scene.  You  can, 
perhaps,  imagine  to  yourself  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,3  an 
old  metaphysical  head  of  a  college,  reading  a  paper,  not 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  3rd,  1774. 

2  Fox  was  at  this  time  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Administration  of  Lord  North. 
His  debts,  amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ,£140,000,  had  recently  been  paid  by  his 
father,  Lord   Holland,  and  being  thus  relieved  of  financial  anxiety,  he  began  to  show 
signs    of   adopting    an    independent   attitude   in   Parliament,  which   led   to   his   abrupt 
dismissal.    His  father,  Lord  Holland,  died  on  July  ist,  1774  j  and  his  mother  a  few  days 
afterwards.     They  left  him  considerable  legacies.     On  the  death  of  the  second  Lord 
Holland  almost  immediately  afterwards  (December  26th,  1774),  he  succeeded  to  the  Irish 
sinecure  which  Henry  Fox  had  got  settled  on  himself  and  two  lives  in   1754.     (See 
supra,  Ch.  II.  and  III.)     Thus  by  an  extraordinary  succession  of  events  Charles  Fox  in 
1774  suddenly  found  himself  a  wealthy  man. 

3  Dr.  Law,  formerly  Master  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
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a  speech,  out  of  an  old  sermon  book,  with  very  bad 
sight,  leaning  on  the  table  ;  Lord  Mansfield  sitting  at  it, 
with  eyes  of  fixed  melancholy,  looking  at  him,  knowing 
that  the  Bishop's  were  the  only  eyes  in  the  House  who 
could  not  meet  his  ;  the  judges  behind  him  full  of  rage  at 
being  drawn  into  so  absurd  an  opinion,  and  abandoned  in 
it  by  their  chief;  the  Bishops  waking,  as  your  Lordship 
knows  they  do,  just  before  they  vote,  and  staring  on 
finding  something  the  matter  ;  while  Lord  Townshend 
was  close  to  the  bar,  getting  Mr.  Dunning  to  put  up 
his  glass  to  look  at  the  head  of  criminal  justice.  He  has 
not  reappeared  since  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all 
Westminster  Hall  behold  his  dejection  without,  I  believe, 
one  commiserating  eye."  J 

During  the  two  following  months  it  was  the  duty 
of  Shelburne  to  keep  Chatham  informed  of  the  further 
progress  of  events. 

Lord  Shelburne  to  Lord  Chatham. 

March  I5th,  1774. 

"  You  will  read  Lord  North's  proposition  in  the 
newspapers,  to  change  the  port  from  Boston,  till  the 
assembly  has  indemnified  the  India  Company,  and  to 
enable  the  king  afterwards,  if  he  judges  proper,  then 
to  restore  it.  Colonel  Barr£  tells  me  that,  finding  the 
Rockinghams  divided,  that  is,  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  after 
some  hesitation,  directly  opposing,  and  Lord  John 
Cavendish  rather  tending  to  approbation  and  decidedly 
declining  a  division,  thought  the  best  service  he  could  do 
to  America  was  to  support  government  to  a  certain 
degree,  avowing  his  original  principles,  and  that  he  might 
have  more  weight  to  resist  propositions  of  a  more  coercive 
nature,  which  might  be  offered  in  the  prosecution  of  this 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  February  27th,  1774.  The  debate  above  alluded  to 
related  to  the  question  of  literary  property.  One  Becket  had  obtained  a  decree  against 
some  other  bookseller  for  pirating  a  work  belonging  to  him.  It  was  maintained  by  the 
defendants  that  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne  took  away  any  right  which  an  author  might 
previously  have  had  at  common  law  of  multiplying  copies  exclusively  for  ever.  Lord 
Camden  supported  this  view,  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  concurred.  Lord  Mansfield 
had  supported  the  decree,  but  now  seemed  to  shrink  from  his  own  opinion. 
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business,  which  is  to  come  on  again  on  Friday.  I  acci- 
dentally met  Lord  Dartmouth  yesterday  morning  at  Mr. 
Wilmot's.  Without  entering  into  the  particular  measures 
in  question,  he  stated,  with  great  fairness  and  with  very 
little  reserve,  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  the  un- 
alterableness  of  his  principles,  and  his  determination  to 
cover  America  from  the  present  storm,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  even  to  repealing  the  act ;  which  I  urged  to 
him  as  the  most  expedient  step,  the  first  moment  he  could 
bring  his  colleagues  to  listen  to  such  a  measure.  This, 
together  with  Lord  North's  language,  which  Colonel 
Barre  tells  me  was  of  a  moderate  cast,  leads  me  to  hope  the 
further  measures  will  not  be  so  hostile  as  was  expected.1 


April  4th,  1774. 

"  The  Port  Bill  underwent  a  fuller,  and  by  all  accounts 
a  fairer,  discussion  on  Tuesday  in  the  House  of  Lords 
than  it  did  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  debate  took 
a  general  turn  ;  and  Lord  Camden,  in  his  reply  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  met  the  question  fully,  and  even  as  near  the 
extent  of  his  former  principles  as  he  could  well  do.  The 
remarkable  features  of  the  day  were  the  notorious  division 
among  the  Ministry,  which  was  very  near  avowed,  some 
calling  what  passed  in  Boston  commotion,  others  open 
rebellion,  a  more  than  disregard  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  and 
somewhat  of  the  same  sort  towards  Lord  North.  Lord 
Mansfield  took  upon  himself  a  considerable  lead  :  alleged 
that  it  was  the  last  overt  act  of  high  treason,  proceeding 
from  over-lenity  and  want  of  foresight ;  that  it  was,  how- 
ever, the  luckiest  event  that  could  befall  this  country,  for 
that  all  might  be  recovered  ;  compensation  to  the  India 
Company  he  regarded  as  no  object  of  the  bill;  that  if 
this  Act  passed,  we  should  be  passed  the  Rubicon  ;  that 
the  Americans  would  then  know  that  we  should  temporize 
no  longer  ;  and  if  it  passed  with  tolerable  unanimity, 
Boston  would  submit,  and  all  would  pass  sine  c<ede. 

"The    House    allowed    me    very    patiently,    though 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  March  15th,  1774. 
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very  late  at  night,  to  state  the  tranquil  and  the  loyal 
state  in  which  I  left  the  colonies,  with  some  other  very 
home  facts  ;  and  I  cannot  say  I  met  with  that  weight 
of  prejudice  I  apprehended.  Lord  Temple  having  come 
down  to  attend  General  Frazer's  bill,  declared,  early  in 
this  debate,  that  he  did  not  intend  voting,  or  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  measure,  but  that  the  backwardness  of  the 
Ministers  to  explain  their  plan  appeared  an  indignity 
to  the  House  ;  that  they  were  mistaken  if  they  thought 
the  measure  a  trifling  one  ;  that  in  his  opinion  nothing 
could  justify  the  Ministers  hereafter,  except  the  town  of 
Boston  proving  in  an  actual  state  of  rebellion  ;  but  he 
feared  the  Ministry  had  neither  heads  nor  hearts  to 
conduct  either  system.  During  the  whole  debate  the 
Ministers  would  never  declare  whether  they  would  this 
session  repeal  the  Act  or  not.  In  regard  to  their  plan, 
Lord  Dartmouth  appeared  to  stop,  after  declaring  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  charter ;  but  Lord  Suffolk 
declared  very  plainly,  that  other  very  determined  measures 
should  be  offered,  before  the  end  of  the  session.  The 
landed  property,  except  some  of  the  most  sensible,  are, 
as  is  natural,  I  believe,  for  violent  measures.  The  interest 
of  the  commercial  part  is  very  decidedly  on  the  other 
side,  and  their  passions  are  taking  that  turn."  1 

These  other  "  very  determined  measures "  soon 
appeared,  although  in  the  interval  it  had  become  known 
that  the  riots  at  Boston  had  mainly  been  caused  by  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  the  Governor  and  Commissioners  of 
Customs  to  grant  a  pass  and  clearance  to  the  tea  ships, 
without  landing  their  cargoes  ;  a  course  by  which  all  diffi- 
culties were  avoided  at  Charleston  and  Philadelphia.  The 
Port  Act  was  rapidly  followed  by  five  other  Bills  :  the 
first  abrogated  the  clauses  of  the  Massachusetts  Charter, 
giving  the  election  of  the  council  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  practically  abolished  town  meetings  ;  it 
also  transferred  the  power  of  appointing  the  Sheriffs  to  the 
Executive,  and  to  the  Sheriff  it  entrusted  the  return  of 

1  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  April  4th,  1774. 
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Juries.  A  second  measure,  known  as  the  Quebec  Act, 
extended  the  boundaries  of  Canada,  so  as  to  include  within 
them  the  region  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  the  area 
of  the  present  States  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  Ohio,  thus  reversing  the  decision  of  Shelburne 
in  I763.1  Over  this  enormous  territory  it  established  the 
rule  of  a  military  Governor  and  a  nominated  council.  The 
ministers  who  proposed  and  defended  the  Bill  hardly  con- 
cealed their  hope  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of 
Canada  would  allow  itself  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  to 
overawe  the  Protestant  settlers  in  New  England.  It  would 
have  been  far  better,  said  Shelburne,  to  have  given  the 
rights  of  citizens  to  the  Roman  Catholics  before  making 
them  soldiers  ;  "  they  would  now,  no  doubt,  willingly 
employ  the  arms  in  their  hands  to  destroy  the  privileges 
of  which  they  were  not  suffered  to  partake."  A  third 
measure  transferred  the  place  of  trial  of  civil  officers  and 
soldiers,  indicted  for  any  capital  offence  committed  in 
supporting  the  Revenue  laws,  or  in  suppressing  riots,  to 
Great  Britain.  Two  other  Acts  legalized  the  quartering 
of  troops  within  Boston  or  any  other  town.  All  these 
measures  were  passed  by  large  majorities,  and  a  proposal 
of  Burke,  on  the  I9th  of  April  1774,  to  repeal  the  Tea 
Duty  was  contemptuously  rejected.  Equally  vain  were 
the  efforts  which  Shelburne  made  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  insisted  again  and  again  on  the  true  nature  of 
the  connection  between  England  and  her  Colonies.  "  I 

1  14  George  III.  c.  83.     Mr.  Kingsford,  in  his  History  of  Canada,  severely  criticises 
this  portion  of  the  Act,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  other  provisions  (v.  244,  245). 
The  full  text  of  the  Act  is  given  in  v.  256.     As  to  the  population  of  Canada  see  v.  188. 

2  Parliamentary  History,  xviii.  724.     Compare  vol.  i.  260-267.     Shelburne  in   1766 
wished  to  enfranchise  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  make  them  eligible  for  the  Assembly 
and   Council,  which  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  liberal  and  sagacious   as  he  was,  hesitated  to 
recommend  at  that  time  (see  supra,  p.  302,  and  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  vi. 
51-55).     By  "the  rights  "  of  citizens  in  his  speech  in  1774  Shelburne  evidently  intended 
political  "  rights,"  as  the  Bill  conferred  civil  rights  on  the  inhabitants,  and  was  opposed 
for  that  reason  amongst  others.     The  opposition  to  the  Quebec  Bill  was  not  the  most 
creditable  part  of  the  attack  on  the  Government.     Both  in  the  New  England  States  and 
at  home  it  became  mixed  up  with  a  mere  "anti-Roman  Catholic"  cry  against  the  Bill, 
because  it  left  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  their  ancient  French  civil  laws,  which  they 
understood,  and  exempted  them  from  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  (Parliamentary  History, 
xvii.  1357-1406).     At  this  time  the  Protestant  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  only  num- 
bered a  few  hundreds  j  the  Roman  Catholics  about  60,000.     The  small  body  of  English 
settlers  were  bitterly  opposed  to  enfranchising  the  Roman  Catholics.     See  as  to  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  Kingsford,  History  of  Canada,  v.  191,  215-217. 
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always  have  thought,"  he  said,  "  and  ever  shall  think,  that 
both  Ireland  and  America  are  subordinate  to  this  country, 
but  I  shall  likewise  retain  my  former  opinion,  that  they 
have  rights,  the  free  and  unimpaired  exercise  of  which 
should  be  preserved  inviolate.  The  principal  fundamental 
right  is  that  of  granting  their  own  money.  That  this 
invaluable  privilege  is  going  to  be  wrested  from  America, 
I  take  to  be  the  true  grievance.  Remove  that  away  and 
everything  I  daresay  will  return  into  its  former  channel. 
I  do  not  here  promise  to  meet  the  ideas  of  every  person 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  indiscriminately.  There 
may  be  some  factious,  turbulent,  ambitious  spirits  there. 
I  would  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  prevailing  govern- 
ing dispositions  of  both  countries.  There  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  many  people  in  this  country  so  mistaken  as 
to  desire  a  revenue,  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  if  the  claim 
of  taxation  were  fairly  relinquished,  without  reservation,  I 
am  confident  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament 
would  be  acknowledged  by  America,  and  peace  between 
both  countries  be  happily  restored  "  ;  and  he  went  on  to 
show  that  even  if  there  were  no  other  objection  to  the 
ministerial  policy,  the  fact  of  the  penalties  and  prohibitions 
laid  on  the  Colonists  including  guilty  and  innocent  alike, 
and  condemning  them  without  a  hearing  in  their  own 
defence,  was  alone  fatal  to  it.1 

"  I  execrate  the  present  measures,"  said  Barr6  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  "  You  have  had  one  meeting  of 
Congress  ;  you  may  soon  have  another  ;  for  if  they  submit 
they  are  slaves."  His  words  were  prophetic.  The 
answer  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Port  Bill  was  a  summons 
to  a  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  whatever 
unwillingness  or  hesitation  at  first  existed  among  the  other 
Colonies  was  removed  as  the  news  arrived  of  the  still 
more  oppressive  measures  which  had  followed.  The  Acts 
themselves  were  set  at  nought  ;  nobody  could  be  found  to 
act  as  Sheriff  or  as  a  nominated  councillor,  while  General 
Gage,  who  had  been  sent  out  armed  with  full  civil  and 

1  Parliamentary  History,  xviii.  921,  959,  1083,  1087,  1271. 
*  Ibid,  xviii.  683. 
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military  powers  to  replace  Hutchinson,  having  inaugurated 
his  rule  by  seizing  the  powder  of  the  province,-  saw  the 
people  rise  in  resistance,  and  by  September  1774  the 
King's  rule,  except  inside  Boston,  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
Massachusetts,  and  Boston  itself  became  subject  to  a  species 
of  blockade.  On  the  4th  of  September  the  Congress  met, 
and  resolved  to  petition  the  King.  Their  councils  were 
of  the  most  moderate  kind  ;  those  who  like  Samuel  Adams 
desired  independence  were  as  yet  but  few,  and  did  not 
venture  openly  to  proclaim  their  views.  In  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Maryland,  the  conservative  party  was  especially  strong. 
The  ruling  spirit  of  the  hour  was  Dickenson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  author  of  The  Farmer's  Letters.  A  respectful 
hearing  was  given  even  to  those  who,  like  Galloway,  were 
afterwards  during  the  war  among  the  most  devoted  royal- 
ists. Washington  at  this  period  believed  that  no  reflecting 
person  as  yet  wished  for  independence.  In  their  petition 
y  the  Congress  only  asked  for  a  return  to  the  state  of  things 
which  had  existed  previous  to  1763  ;  in  order  to  conciliate 
Rockingham,  they  made  no  express  mention  of  the  Declar- 
atory Act,  and  to  conciliate  Chatham  they  clearly  acknow- 
ledged their  consent  to  all  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  trade.  At  the  same 
time  they  expressed  their  approval  of  the  conduct  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  intention  of  supporting 
it  in  future  if  necessary  ;  a  non-importation  agreement 
was  also  determined  upon$  to  come  into  effect  on  the  ist 
of  December,  should  their  grievances  remain  unredressed  at 
that  date. 

It  was  the  general  belief  in  England  amongst  men  ot 
moderate  views,  that  the  proposals  of  Congress  afforded  a 
fair  ground  for  reconciliation.  George  III.,  however, 
could  see  nothing  in  them  'but  the  first  evidence  of  an 
^  overt  rebellion,  which,  as  he  expressed  it  to  North,  "  blows 
alone  could  put  down."  l  North  indeed  wished  to  nego- 
tiate, but  the,  King  had  no  difficulty  in >  inducing  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  to  reject  all  temperate  advice,  and 

1   George  III.  to  North,  November  1774. 
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they  resolved  to  introduce  further  repressive  measures,  to 
forbid  all  commerce  with  New  England,  and  while  extend- 
ing royal  clemency  to  those  who  might  submit,  to  proclaim 
all  those  who  resisted,  traitors  and  rebels.  "There  are 
men  now  walking  in  the  streets  of  London  who  ought  to  be 
in  Newgate  or  at  Tyburn,"  said  Hillsborough  ;  and  he 
was  understood  to  refer  to  Franklin  and  Quincy,  the  friends 
of  Shelburne.1 

The  divided  condition  of  the  Opposition,  which  was 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  former  quarrels,  materially 
facilitated  the  plans  of  the  King  and  the  Court.  It  was  not 
indeed  that  the  repressive  measures  against  America  had 
experienced  no  resistance.  The  eloquence  of  Burke  had 
vied  with  that  of  Chatham,  the  learning  of  Dunning  with 
that  of  Camden,  in  denouncing  the  unconstitutional  char- 
acter of^  the  pr75po"sa1s''"of "the  Government:. '  "Ofi'~every 
occtoion^'^hett5uTriel  and  fiarre  had  raisecT  their  voices 
against  the  measures  brought  forward  in  either  House  of 
Parliament.  But  there  was  neither  real  concert  nor  lasting 
union.  Sometimes  the  leaders  would  not  lead,  sometimes 
the  followers  would  not  follow.  Seldom  were  they  able 
to  make  a  well-concerted  plan  of  resistance  ;  hardly  ever 
did  they  unanimously  carry  it  through  when  made.  A 
few  short  notes  written  in  the  third  person  were  all  that 
passed  at  this  period  between  Shelburne  and  Rockingham, 
and  when  early  in  1775  an  interview  took  place  between 
the  latter  and  Chatham,  no  substantial  agreement  could  be 
arrived  at.  "  I  look  back,"  said  Rockingham,  "  with  very 
real  satisfaction  and  content  on  the  line  which  I  indeed, 
emphatically  I,  took  in  the  year  1766  :  the  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed,  and  the  doubt  of  th,e  right  of  this  country 
was  fairly  faced  and  resisted."  But  Chatham  believed 
that  the  Declaratory  Act  must  be  included  in  the  general 
repeal  of  all  the  obnoxious  statutes,  and  agreement  becoming 
impossible,  he  went  alone,  as  he  expressed  it  to  Shelburne, 
"  to  look  the  tapestry  and  the  Bishops  in  the  face." 8 

1  See  Bancroft,  vii.  178. 

2  The  above  words  occur  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Rockingham  which  can  "be  i;ead  in 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Memoirs,  p.  258. 

8  Chatham  to  Shelburne,  January  igth,  1773. 
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Plans  of  conciliation  were  laid  before  Parliament 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February  1775  by 
Chatham  and  North  respectively.  The  essential  difference 
between  them  was  that  while  the  former  proposed  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  Congress,  and  to  repeal  all  the  vexa- 
tious statutes  passed  since  1763,  the  latter  only  suggested 
that  should  any  single  colony  undertake  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  the  civil  government,  and  should 
their  plan  be  approved  by  Parliament,  England  would 
abstain  from  imposing  any  tax  within  the  province.  The 
proposals  of  Chatham,  which  Shelburne  strongly  supported, 
were  summarily  rejected,  and  a  like  fate  awaited  an 
analogous  plan  put  forward  by  Burke  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Even  the  moderate  propositions  of  North  all 
but  caused  his  downfall,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Bedford  Whigs,  still,  as  before,  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
America.  To  conciliate  them,  a  Bill  was  proposed  to 
restrain  the  commerce  of  the  New  England  provinces  with 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  to  prohibit 
them  from  sharing  in- the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  while  an  address  was  carried  to  the  Crown  by 
the  House  of  Commons  declaring  that  Massachusetts  was 
in  rebellion,  and  pledging  the  country  to  join  the  King  in 
suppressing  the  outbreak.  The  only  real  step  taken  in 
the  direction  of  conciliation  was  the  recall  of  Gage,  who 
had  shown  as  little  ability  in  military  as  in  civil  affairs. 
He  was  replaced  as  Civil  Commissioner  by  Lord  Howe, 
while  the  command  of  the  troops  was  given  to  General 
Howe.  Before,  however,  the  two  brothers  could  reach 
America,  blood  had  been  shed  at  Lexington,1  and  the 
second  continental  Congress  had  met.2 

Moderate  counsels,  however,  continued  to  prevail.  Jay 
proposed  a  second  petition  to  the  King,  and  Dickenson 
still  remained  master  of  the  situation.  A  second  petition 
was  accordingly  drawn  up  in  terms  resembling  the  first, 
and  confided  to  Richard  Penn,  one  of  the  Proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  only  after  much  hesitation  that 
Congress,  at  the  request  of  Massachusetts,  took  over  the 

1  April  igth,  1775.  2  May  loth,  1775. 
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direction  of  the  army,  which  for  some  time  had  been 
collecting  round  Boston,  and  appointed  Washington  Com- 
mander-in-chief. The  greater  part  of  the  force  was  only 
enlisted  for  one  year,  and  the  sum  borrowed  to  support  it 
was  not  large  enough  to  last  beyond  that  period.  Mean- 
while not  only  the  Congress,  but  the  individual  States  had 
declared  the  propositions  of  the  English  Ministry  unsatis- 
factory and  inadmissible.  "  In  my  life,"  said  Shelburne, 
"  I  never  was  more  pleased  with  a  State  paper  than  with 
the  Assembly  of  Virginia's  discussion  of  Lord  North's 
proposition.  It  is  masterly.  But  what  I  fear  is,  that  the 
evil  is  irretrievable."  1 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  rejection  of  the  second 
petition  of  Congress  by  the  King  came  to  render  recon- 
ciliation between  England  and  her  Colonies  far  more 
difficult  than  it  had  been  previously.2  It  was  urged 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  Parliament  to 
negotiate  with  a  body  which,  like  the  Congress,  had  no 
legal  status,  but  this,  said  Shelburne,  was  a  subtlety  worthy 
only  of  Mansfield.  It  should  be  recollected,  he  added, 
that  the  idea  of  an  American  Congress  was  no  new  idea  ; 8 
for  it  could  be  shown  not  only  that  men  like  Franklin  had 
favoured  it,  but  that  it  had  met  the  approval  of  Lord 
Halifax,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  Mr.  James  Oswald.4  It  was 
also  useless,  he  pointed  out,  to  embitter  the  discussion  of  the 
questions  before  Parliament  by  accusing  the  Colonies  of 
planning  Independence,  in  the  face  of  their  explicit  declara- 
tion to  the  contrary,  contained  in  the  Petitions  which  they 
had  sent  over.  To  do  so  was  the  best  means  to  make 
them  desire  Independence.  To  call  the  Americans  rebels 
was  idle  and  wicked.  The  Romans  had  a  war  of  a 
character  similar  to  that  being  carried  on  in  America. 
They  did  not  call  their  enemies  in  that  war  rebels  ;  the 
war  itself  they  called  the  Social  war,  and  in  the  same  way 
he  desired  to  call  the  war  in  America  a  Constitutional  war. 
The  principles  of  Selden  and  Locke,  he  went  on  to  say, 
had  since  the  Revolution  been  generally  considered  the 

Bancroft,  vii.  388.  2  August  1775 

:o  the  General  Congress  which  mei 
4  Parliamentary  History,  xviii.  922 


3  The  allusion  is  to  the  General  Congress  which  met  at  Albany  in  1764.  0 
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surest  guide  for  English  statesmen,  but  the  present 
Ministers  were  reverting  to  the  precedents  of  the  Stuart 
period.  It  was  the  lurking  spirit  of  despotism  that 
produced  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765  ;  that  fettered  the 
repeal  of  that  Act  in  1766  ;  that  revived  the  principle 
of  it  in  1767  ;  and  had  since  accumulated  oppression 
upon  oppression.  But  if  the  ideas  of  the  Ministers  were 
odious,  the  means  by  which  they  sought  to  carry  them 
out  were  still  more  so.  They  had  gone  about  begging  for 
troops  from  every  petty  potentate  in  Germany.  They 
had  not  scrupled  to  arm  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada 
against  the  Protestants  of  New  England,  and  to  let  loose 
the  savage  Indian  nations  of  the  interior  against  the 
civilized  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies.  Ministers  were, 
however,  he  confessed,  able  to  do  what  they  liked  while 
Parliament  was  constituted  as  it  was.  Not  only  did 
Parliament  misrepresent  the  nation,  but  the  Ministers 
had  corrupted  the  Parliament.  Parliament  was  full  of 
placemen,  pensioners  and  contractors,  and  as  regarded  the 
support  of  the  landed  interest,  which  was  so  frequently 
appealed  to,  the  landed  interest  was  neither  the  whole 
nation,  nor  always  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  it.  It 
was  idle,  therefore,  to  talk  of  the  nation  wishing  this,  or 
the  nation  wishing  that.  It  was  not  the  nation,  but  only 
Parliament  that  spoke,  and  Parliament  was  dictated  to  by 
Ministers,  who  were  themselves  the  creatures  of  the  King. 
For  many  years,  he  insisted,  a  fatal  and  overruling  influence 
had  governed  the  country.  Lord  Mansfield  was  the  real 
Prime  Minister,  and  through  his  despotic  counsels  a  Great 
Empire  was  being  plunged  in  all  the  miseries  and  horrors 
of  civil  war,  while  the  domestic  liberties  of  the  country 
were  equally  endangered.  In  how  odious  a  light  the 
conduct  of  the  Ministers  appeared  to  the  people  at  large, 
might,  he  said,  be  judged  from  the  unpopularity  of  both 
the  services.  The  resistance  of  the  City  authorities  to 
the  press  warrants  had  met  with  as  much  approval  as  it 
had  met  with  disapproval  when  the  question  was  not  of 
fighting  the  Colonies  but  of  fighting  Spain,  and  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  had  to  threaten  officers,  who 
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did  not  at  once  furnish  the  Board  with  an  account  of  their 
places  of  residence,  with  striking  them  off  the  list.  Loyal 
addresses  were  indeed  many,  but  enlistments  were  as  few 
as  the  signatures  to  the  addresses  were  numerous.1 

Under  the  influence  of  feelings  similar  to  those  of 
Shelburne,  Grafton,  who  for  some  time  past  had  been 
dissatisfied  with  his  position,  resigned  the  Privy  Seal, 
after  making  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  the  King  and 
the  Prime  Minister  to  retrace  their  steps.  About  the 
same  time  Rochfort,  who  had  held  the  Seals  of  the 
Southern  Department  ever  since  the  resignation  of 
Shelburne  in  1768,  resigned  his  place,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Wey mouth.  The  additions  which  were  there- 
upon made  to  the  Ministry  clearly  indicated  the  nature 
of  the  ideas  which  the  King  intended  to  govern  it.  The 
Privy  Seal  was  given  to  Dartmouth,  while  Lord  George 
Sackville,  now  become  Lord  George  Germain,  filled  the 
place  of  Dartmouth  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Grafton  now  threw  himself  into  a  vigorous  opposition. 
His  great  object  was  to  unite  the  various  sections  of  the 
Whig  Party,  and  after  many  difficulties,  chiefly  occasioned 
by  the  hesitations  of  the  friends  of  Rockingham,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  concerting  a  plan  of  action  for  the  coming 
session,  which  enabled  the  Opposition  to  act  with  greater 
vigour  and  union  during  the  winter  of  1775  than  it  had 
done  for  some  time  past.  "The  light,"  he  says,  "in 
which  the  business  appeared  to  me  was  partly  this  :  that 
if  a  cordial  reconciliation  was  not  speedily  effected  with  the 
Colonies,  to  lose  America  entirely  would  be  a  lesser  evil 
than  to  hold  her  by  a  military  force,  as  a  conquered 
country ;  and  that  the  consequences  of  holding  that 
dominion  by  an  army  only,  must  inevitably  terminate  in 
the  downfall  of  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  Britain. 
Thus  success  itself  would  be  dreadful.  To  prevent  these 
threatening  consequences,;the  Opposition  was  most  honour- 
ably engaged :  and  it  was  with  the  most  hearty  concur- 
rence with  the  principal  men  who  composed  it,  that  I 

1  The  principal  speeches  of  Shelburne  in  1775  will  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary 
History,  xviii.  162,  448,  722,  920,  1083,  1220. 
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added  my  little  aid  :  having  fully  opened  our  minds  to 
each  other,  and  found  little  difference  in  our  opinions. 

"  I  did  not  aim  at  any  particular  knowledge  of  Lord 
Shelburne's  opinions,  as  I  had  heard  from  Lord  Camden 
that  they  tallied  to  a  great  degree  with  my  own.  But  I 
was,  however,  much  pleased  with  the  following  paragraph 
of  a  letter  which,  dated  November  4th,  1775,  I  received 
from  Lord  Camden.  '  The  mention  of  the  last  lord's 
(Shelburne's)  name  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing your  Grace  that  I  was  desired  by  him  to  deliver  a 
handsome  and  a  frank  message  to  your  Grace,  which  I 
could  not  well  do  then,  nor  indeed  can  I  now  ;  because  I 
cannot  venture  to  recollect  the  words,  and  I  am  afraid  of 
going  too  far.  Thus  much  I  can  safely  say,  that  he  will 
fairly  open  his  mind,  and  tell  your  Grace  very  frankly 
how  far  he  will  go,  and  where  he  will  stop  :  and  in  my 
opinion,  he  and  his  friends  Barre  and  Dunning  have  a 
manly  and  explicit  way  of  proceeding  which  pleases  me.' 1 

"  After  some  conversation  with  Lord  Shelburne  on 
public  affairs,  in  consequence  of  the  above  message,  we 
became  good  political  friends,  and  remained  so,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  immaterial  squabbles,  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  eminent  personages,  who 
composed  this  Opposition,  to  say  that  there  never  existed 
at  any  time,  such  another  in  purity  of  intention  towards 
the  public,  to  whose  benefit  and  welfare  their  measures 
were  solely  directed."  2 

The  King  still  further  aggravated  the  position  by 
issuing  a  proclamation  for  repressing  rebellion  and 
sedition,  the  terms  of  which  seemed  equally  pointed  at 
the  Opposition  in  England  and  at  the  colonists  in 
America,  while  a  Bill  was  brought  forward  extending 
the  Prohibitory  Bill,  so  as  to  include  not  only  New 
England,  but  the  other  Colonies  as  well.  The  answer 
of  America  to  the  Boston  Port  Bill  had  been  the  first 
meeting  of  Congress.  The  answer  to  the  attack  on 
Concord  had  been  the  first  organization  of  the  con- 

1  See  a  correspondence  on  these  subjects  which  passed  between  Sir  George  Savile  and 
Dr.  Priestley  in  1775,  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  Reports.     Foljambe  Papers,  149-151. 

2  Autobiography  of  the  Duke  of  Graf  ton,  318. 
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tinental  army.  The  reply  to  the  Royal  Proclamation 
against  sedition  and  the  Prohibitory  Bill  were  the  first 
acts  of  real  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  Congress,  viz. 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  issue  of  letters  of  marque.  Events  now  marched 
rapidly.  Step  by  step  the  party  of  moderation  had  to 
yield  to  the  party  of  action,  as  it  gradually  became  clear 
that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Shelburne,  Grafton, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Opposition,  the  English 
Government  gave  no  choice  between  war  and  absolute 
submission,  while  the  early  successes  of  the  American 
arms  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  result  of  war 
might  not  be  unfavourable  to  the  younger  country.  On 
the  4th  of  July  1776  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
announced  that  a  new  State  had  taken  its  place  amongst 
the  Powers  of  the  World.  "  The  Colonies,"  said  Lord 
Camden,  "  are  gone  for  ever." l 

One  of  the  first  steps  which  the  party  of  action  in 
the  Colonies  had  taken  was  to  seek  the  aid  of  foreign 
powers,  especially  of  France,  to  which  Silas  Deane  was 
sent  on  a  mission.  It  is  extraordinary  to  read  the  speeches 
of  the  English  Ministers  of  the  time  in  which,  regardless 
of  the  information  existing  in  the  offices  over  which  they 
presided,  they  insisted  that  no  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  abroad.  It  was  in  vain  that  Shelburne,  aware 
that  since  the  very  recent  death  of  Louis  XV.  the  ideas 
of  Choiseul  in  the  person  of  Vergennes  were  once  more 
inspiring  the  councils  of  the  French  Government,  warned 
the  country  of  the  perilous  position  in  which  it  stood. 
"  I  foresee  the  possibility,"  he  said,  "  if  not  the  strong 
probability,  of  our  being  compelled  to  engage  in  a  foreign 
war.  I  remember  a  few  years  since  that  we  were  lulled 
into  a  security  which  must  inevitably  have  proved  fatal, 
but  for  the  strange  revolution  which  took  place  in  the 
French  Cabinet,  the  dismission  of  that  bold  enterprising 
Minister  Choiseul,2  who  had  planned  the  destruction  of 
this  country,  in  revenge  for  the  disgraces  France  had 
suffered,  and  the  repeated  injuries,  he  imagined,  she  had 

1  Autobiography  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  290.  2  In  1770. 
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received  in  the  course  of  a  long,  glorious,  and  successful 
war,  carried  on  by  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
dive  into  the  secrets  of  Cabinets  farther  than  I  am  well 
warranted,  or  presume  to  point  out  the  persuasive  argu- 
ments employed  to  bring  over  the  woman  to  whose  influ- 
ence this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  is  attributed  ; 1  but 
this  I  will  venture  to  assert,  because  I  have  the  proofs 
in  my  power,  that  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  Jamaica,  and  the 
greater  part  of  our  possessions  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  would  have  been  among  the  first  sacrifices  that 
would  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been,  I  may  say,  for  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  Providence  in  our  favour." 
As  regarded  the  pacific  attitude  of  France,  which  was 
being  perpetually  insisted  upon  by  the  Ministers,  he  said 
he  would  only  remind  the  House  of  what  happened  in 
1741  during  the  Spanish  war,  when  Cardinal  Fleury,  a 
man  of  a  most  pacific  disposition,  directed  the  councils 
of  France.  Lord  Waldegrave,  the  English  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  frequently  pressed  his  Eminency  relative  to  an 
armament  then  fitting  out  at  Brest,  to  know  its  destination, 
whether  it  was  meant  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  or  not. 
The  Cardinal  always  assured  him  in  the  fullest  and  most 
explicit  terms  that  France  was  determined  to  take  no  part 
whatever  in  the  quarrel.  Lord  Waldegrave,  however,  one 
day  heard  in  the  streets  that  the  fleet  had  left  Brest,  to 
reinforce  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
immediately  repaired  to  the  Cardinal  to  upbraid  him  with 
his  breach  of  promise.  "  You  were  not  misinformed,  my 
Lord,"  replied  the  Cardinal,  "  the  fleet  has  actually  sailed, 
and  for  the  purpose  you  heard.  I  confess  likewise  that 
I  had  frequently  solemnly  assured  you  of  the  contrary  ; 
and  I  further  own,  that  Spain  is  entirely  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  it  is  perhaps  neither  prudent  nor  politic  in  us 
to  take  part  in  their  business  ;  but  I  would  wish  you, 
my  Lord,  at  the  same  time  to  perfectly  understand,  though 
we  do  not  approve  of  the  motives  of  their  going  to  war, 
and  will  always  carefully  avoid  to  encourage  them  in  their 
broils  in  the  first  instance,  when  engaged  for  any  time 

1  Madame  du  Barry. 
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we  can  never  submit  to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  their 
ruin  and  your  consequent  aggrandizement."  1 

The  language  of  Cardinal  Fleury  was  exactly  that 
with  which  Vergennes  in  a  year's  time  was  parrying  the 
complaints  of  Lord  Stormont.2  Silas  Deane  had  arrived 
in  France  by  July,  and  was  having  frequent  conferences 
with  the  French  Ministers.  Arrangements  were  made 
between  them  for  the  secret  supply  of  war  material  to 
America,  while  numberless  officers  flocked  over  to  take 
service  under  Washington,  and  the  American  privateers 
were  received  in  the  French  ports.  It  was  tolerably  certain 
that  where  France  led,  Spain  would  soon  follow,  whatever 
the  danger  might  be  to  her  colonial  empire  from  an  active 
participation  in  the  war.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Shelburne  said  in  a  powerful  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  crisis  having  arrived,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  "  He  was  not  influenced  by  any 
private  motive  in  saying  so  ;  it  would  be  vain  and  pre- 
posterous in  him  to  insinuate  that  his  connection  with  that 
noble  Earl  was  anything  but  a  political  one.  The  disparity 
of  their  years  rendered  private  friendship  unattainable,  but 
he  considered  the  Earl  of  Chatham  as  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  the  two  Houses,  in  which  he  shone  with  such 
unrivalled  lustre  :  the  most  efficient  servant  of  the  crown, 
and,  while  he  had  life  in  him,  the  nerve  of  Great  Britain." 
Unfortunately  at  this  moment  Chatham  was  again  struck 
down  by  the  same  mysterious  malady  which  had  paralysed 
his  energies  in  1767  ;  and  was  only  able  to  declare,  in  a 
paper  which  he  dictated  to  Dr.  Addington,  and  sent  to 
Shelburne  as  a  species  of  political  testament,  "  that  he 
continued  in  the  same  sentiments,  with  regard  to  America, 
which  he  had  always  professed,  and  which  stand  so  fully 

1  Parliamentary  History,  xviii.  673-675. 

2  Charles  Gravier  cle  Vergennes  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1717.     After  holding  several 
important  diplomatic  posts,  including  that  of  Ambassador  to  the  Porte,  he  went  on  a 
special  embassy  to  Sweden,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Revolution 
carried  out  in  1772  by  Gustavus  against  the  aristocracy.     (See  Le  Comtede  Vergenne^  son 
Ambauadc  en  Suede,  par  Louis  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,    Paris,    1898.)     Soon   after- 
wards he  became  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.     He  died  in  1787. 

3  Parliamentary  History,  xviii.  922,  I7.2O. 
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explained  in  the  Provincial  Act  offered  by  him  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Confiding  in  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Addington,  he  requested  of  him  to  preserve  this  in  his 
memory  ;  that,  in  case  he  should  not  recover  from  the 
long  illness  under  which  he  laboured,  the  Doctor  might 
be  enabled  to  do  him  justice,  by  bearing  testimony,  that 
he  persevered  unshaken  in  the  same  opinions.  To  this  he 
added  that,  unless  effectual  measures  were  speedily  taken 
for  reconciliation  with  the  Colonies,  he  was  fully  persuaded, 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  France  would  set  her  foot  on 
English  ground  ;  that,  in  the  present  moment,  her  policy 
might  probably  be  to  wait  some  time,  in  order  to  see 
England  more  deeply  engaged  in  the  ruinous  war,  against 
herself,  in  America,  as  well  as  to  prove  how  far  the 
Americans,  abetted  by  France  indirectly  only,  might  be 
able  to  make  a  stand,  before  she  took  an  open  part  by 
declaring  war  upon  England."  * 

The  speech  which  Lord  Shelburne  made  on  the  above 
occasion  marked  his  position  as  the  destined  successor  in 
the  lead  of  the  section  of  the  party  which  recognized 
Chatham  as  their  chief.  Lord  Camden  rated  his  oratorical 
powers  above  those  of  any  peer  of  his  time,  Lord  Chat- 
ham alone  excepted.2  Lord  Thurlow  complimented  him 
on  the  correctness  and  minuteness  of  his  information,3 
and  Walpole  does  not  deny  him  a  high  place  amongst 
the  debaters  of  his  time.  Jeremy  Bentham,  indeed,  does 
not  join  the  latter  in  his  commendation.  "  Lord  Shel- 
burne," he  says,  "  used  to  catch  hold  of  the  most 
imperfect  scrap  of  an  idea,  and  filled  it  up  in  his 
own  mind,  sometimes  correctly,  sometimes  erroneously. 
His  manner  was  very  imposing,  very  dignified,  and 
he  talked  his  vague  generalities  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  a  very  emphatic  way,  as  if  something  good 
were  at  the  bottom,  when  in  fact  there  was  nothing  at 
all."  4  Jeremy  Bentham,  however,  cannot  be  considered 

1  Chatham  Correspondence,  iv.  423-427. 

2  Sketch  of  Life  by  Mr.  George  Hardinge.     Lord  Campbell's  Chancellors,  v.  362. 
Lord  Stanhope's  History,  v.  317. 

3  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  4th,  1782. 

4  Bentham,  Works,  x.   116.     "We  suspect  that  the  gracefully  rounded  periods  of 
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a  good  judge  of  Parliamentary  speaking.  He  would 
probably  have  wished  every  speech  to  have  begun  with  a 
general  statement  of  the  utilitarian  theory,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  application  of  it  to  legislation  in  general, 
and  to  have  concluded  with  its  bearing  on  the  question 
immediately  under  discussion.  "  In  his  public  speeches," 
says  the  third  Lord  Holland,  "  Lord  Shelburne  wanted 
method  and  perspicuity,  and  was  deficient  in  justness  of 
reasoning,  in  judgment  and  in  taste  ;  but  he  had  some 
imagination,  some  wit,  great  animation,  and  both  in  sarcasm 
and  invective  not  unfrequently  rose  to  eloquence.  His 
mind  seemed  to  be  full  and  overflowing,  and  though  his 
language  was  incorrect  and  confused,  it  was  often  fanciful, 
original  and  happy.  There  was  force  and  character,  if 
there  was  not  real  genius,  in  his  oratory.  If  he  did  not 
convince  the  impartial,  or  confirm  the  wavering,  he  generally 
gratified  his  own  party  and  always  provoked  his  adver- 
saries ;  he  was  a  great  master  of  irony,  and  no  man  ever 
expressed  bitter  scorn  for  his  opponents  with  more  art  or 
effect.  His  speeches  were  not  only  animated  and  enter- 
taining, but  embittered  the  contest  and  enlivened  the  whole 
debate. " *  Sarcasm  and  invective  certainly  seem  to  have 
been  his  forte  ;  diffuseness  and  repetition  his  weakness. 
It  was  the  latter  faults  which  were  the  butt  of  the  satirists 
of  the  Rolliad,  when,  in  after  years,  taking  off  the  speech 
he  made  on  the  first  of  March  1787  on  foreign  politics 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  they  make  him  come  forward  and 
speak  as  follows  : 

"  Lost  and  obscur'd  in  Bowood's  humble  bow'r, 
No  party  tool — no  candidate  for  pow'r — 
I  come,  my  lords,  an  hermit  from  my  cell, 
A  few  blunt  truths  in  my  plain  style  to  tell. 
Highly  I  praise  your  late  commercial  plan  ; 
Kingdoms  should  all  unite,  like  man  and  man. 
The  French  love  peace — ambition  they  detest  ; 
But  Cherburg's  frightful  works  deny  me  rest. 
With  joy  I  see  new  wealth  for  Britain  shipp'd. 

Murray,  and  the  splendid  declamation  of  Pitt  would  have  been  similarly  described  by 
the  philosopher  as  vague  generalities  with  nothing  at  the  bottom."  (Edinburgh  Review 
for  1875,  p.  404.) 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  i.  41. 
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Lisbon's  a  froward  child,  and  should  be  whipp'd  ; 

Yet  Portugal's  our  old  and  best  ally, 

And  Gallic  faith  is  but  a  slender  tie. 

My  lords  !  the  manufacturer's  a  fool  ; 

The  clothier,  too,  knows  nothing  about  wool  ; 

Their  interests  still  demand  our  constant  care  ; 

Their  griefs  are  mine — their  fear  is  my  despair. 

My  lords  !  my  soul  is  big  with  dire  alarms  ; 

Turks,  Germans,  Russians,  Prussians,  all  in  arms  ! 

A  noble  Pole  (I  am  proud  to  call  him  friend) 

Tells  me  of  things — I  cannot  comprehend. 

Your  lordships'  hairs  would  stand  on  end  to  hear 

My  last  dispatches  from  the  Grand  Vizier. 

The  fears  of  Dantzick  merchants  can't  be  told  ; 

My  accounts  from  Cracow  make  my  blood  run  cold. 

The  state  of  Portsmouth  and  of  Plymouth  Docks, 

Your  Trade — your  Taxes — Army — Navy — Stocks, 

All  haunt  me  in  my  dreams  ;  and  when  I  rise 

The  Bank  of  England  scares  my  open  eyes. 

I  see — I  know  some  dreadful  storm  is  brewing  ; 

Arm  all  your  coasts — your  Navy  is  your  ruin. 

I  say  it  still  ;  but  (let  me  be  believ'd) 

In  this  your  lordships  have  been  much  deceiv'd, 

A  noble  Duke  affirms  I  like  his  plan  ; 

I  never  did,  my  lords ! — I  never  can — 

Shame  on  the  slanderous  breath  which  dares  instil 

That  I,  who  now  condemn,  advis'd  the  ill. 

Plain  words,  thank  Heav'n,  are  always  understood  ; 

I  could  approve,  I  said — but  not  I  would. 

Anxious  to  make  the  noble  Duke  content, 

My  view  was  just  to  seem  to  give  consent, 

While  all  the  world  might  see  that  nothing  less  was  meant."  1 

His  favourite  antagonist  was  always  Lord  Mansfield, 
"  the  dark  designing  lawyer,"  "the  director  of  the  fatal 
and  overruling  influence."  On  one  occasion,  during  the 
debate  on  the  address  to  the  King  upon  the  disturbances 
in  North  America,  a  scene  of  extraordinary  violence  took 
place  between  them.  Lord  Mansfield  insinuated  that  Lord 
Shelburne  had  not  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  and  that  the 
charges  he  made  were  malicious,  unjust,  and  indecent ; 
whereupon  Lord  Shelburne  returned  the  charge  of  false- 
hood in  direct  terms.2  On  another  occasion  he  became 

1  The   allusion   was    to    the    fortifications    of  Gibraltar   which   Lord   Lansdowne 
criticised  in   1787,  but  which,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  he  had  approved 
in  I78z. 

2  Parliamentary  History,  xviii.  276,  281,  283. 
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involved  in  an  altercation  almost  as  violent  with  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  in  a  charge  to  his  clergy  had 
attacked  the  fair  character  of  Lord  Rockingham.1  It 
would,  however,  be  difficult  perhaps  to  draw  any  real  dis- 
tinction between  the  violence  of  Lord  Shelburne  and  that 
of  many  other  speakers.  As  the  Duke  of  Grafton  observes 
in  his  Memoirs,  the  debates  at  this  period  "  were  unusually 
frequent  and  warm,"  and  few  readers  of  them  will  be 
inclined  to  disagree  with  the  opinion  of  so  competent  a 
judge.2 

1  Autobiography  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  296.  2  Ibid.  298. 
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